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PREFACE. 

P^  Magazini:  which  h-is 
appeared  with  uiivaricil 
punctuality,  every  month, 
for  one  humlretl  anri  thirty- 
ei^ht  years  should  have 
some  vcty  good  reason  for 
issuing  a  special  address, 
h  might,  without  presump- 
tion, regard  itself  aa  one 
ijf  the  insiituiions  of  the 
i.oiinlr)',and  to  any  sugges- 
tion for  self-assertion  might 
reply  with  fuh  z'Uu/ifrafit  I 
"To  implore  the  Candour  of  the  Publick  to  a  Work  so  well 
received  would  expose  us  to  llie  Imputation  of  affected  Modesty 
or  iuiltable  Atwice.  To  promise  the  Continuance  of  that 
Indottry,  wliich  Ii«  hitherto  so  generally  recommended  us  is 
ai  least  unnccessu)',  since  from  that  alone  can  we  ex|iect  xlm 
Continuance  of  our  Success.  To  aiticizc  tJie  Imiutions  of  our 
Magazine  wouh)  be  to  tramjile  on  the  Dead,  to  disturb  the  Dying, 
or  Encounter  the  StiUbora.  To  lecommend  our  Undertaking  by 
any  Encomlumi  of  our  own  would  he  to  uippose  tliat   Mankind 

[have  hiiheito  apivrovcti  it  without  knowing  wliy.     And  lo  mciM^on 
V"   I .  N,  *;  ,■•■'■(  « 
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our  Errors  Of  Defects  would  be  lo  do  for  out  Rirals  wliat  ihcy  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  tlo  for  tbcmselvcs."  Tliesc  were  our 
remarks  in  January  1740,  ami  ihcy  were  placed  on  paper  by  the 
pen  of  one  of  our  raort  valued  and  constant  contribulois,  the  late 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  then  Mr.  Johnson  only,  and  in  his  fifth  year 
of  authorship.  It  may  be  ihovijihl  Ihal  the  self-assertion  to  uhicli 
we  have  alluded  was  not  very  iinperfecily  iUusiraied  in  the  passage 
which  we  rtjirint  from  the  preface  to  our  tenth  ^-oiitmc,  but  when 
wc  find  ourselves,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  years  later,  again 
issuing  a  preface,  it  may  also  be  thouf;hl  that  our  admirable  an<l 
defiant  contributor  had  good  grounds  for  believing  in  our  solidity. 
Mr,  Johnson  was  as  right  in  predicting  the  stability  of  T&f  Gentle 
titan's  Magatiiu  as  he  was  in  predicting  the  instability  of  Mylnc's 
Bridge  at  Black  friars. 

As  the  event  of  the  day,  we  have  recorded  Dettingcn,  and  wc 
have  recorded  Magdala.  We  have  reporlc<l  the  proceedings  at  four 
Coronations  of  British  Sovereigns— very  distant  be  the  day  when  we 
must  register  a  fifth.  Fielding  and  Smollett  have  taken  us  in— 10 
Ijavc  Thackeray  and  Dickens.  Wc  have  had  pleasure  in  affording 
our  readers  new  pieces  from  the  pens  of  Gray  and  Mason,  and  we  have 
had  ])leasuTe  in  calling  their  attention  to  the  new  poems  of  Tennyson 
and  Browning.  We  noted  the  repeal  of  the  act  against  Conjuration, 
Witchcraft,  and  Dealing  with  Evil  and  Wicked  Si)iritii,  and  wc  have 
noted  Michael  l-'araday's  demolition  of  the  tricks  of  the  Spirit 
Rappers.  Our  rcponcrs  attended  the  execution  of  Lord  Lovat 
and  of  Lord  Ferrers,  and  wrote  us  graphic  accounts  thereof,  and  we 
witness  the  abolition  of  public  executions  in  Queen  ^'ictoria's 
kingdom.  Emphatically  let  us  say  that  we  have  not  the  remotest  idea 
of  cancelling  such  3  pedigree  as  is  set  out  in  the  mention  of  those 
names  and  facts.  The  nciv  number,  to  whicJi  tliesc  lines  are  pre- 
fixed, is  another  link  in  the  long  chain  that  reaches  back  to  "Kdn-ard 
Cave  at  St,  John's  Gate."  We  give  up  no  jot  of  the  Urbanian 
Succession,  the  Johnsonian  Prescription. 

But  if  the  man  who  is  not  educating  himself  to  the  last  hour  of  his 
life  is  a  fool,  the  magar.iiie  whose  life  has  doubled  the  allolied  spnn 
of  man's,  will,  in  refusing  10  obey  the  signs  of  the  times  which  it  re- 
cords, display  that  which  is  not  wisdom.  It  is  no  longer  desirable,  it 
is  indeed  scarcely  possible,  for  a  monthly  magazine  to  comprise  the 
fi»tiires  which,  when  periodical  literature  uras  scant  and  bad,  the  pro- 
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moters  of  The  Gmtlemads  Magttint  not  unuiccestitilly  sought  to 
pccseot. 

Politics,  SdcDCC,  An,  hav«  been  beckoned  lo  more  removed 
ground,  each  has  itn  many  able  organs,  aad  each  re<iuires  a  diffuse- 
ness  and  «a  exactitude  which  are  impostibje  in  a  rotEcclluiy.  No 
poUtician  would  now  be  satislicd  with  such  an  Essence  of  Parlitunent 
as  Mr.  Johnson  contributed  to  our  ct^umos,  and  llic  Hurgo  Dybcr 
and  the  Hurgo  Kellsub,  and  tlie  Clinalu  Dasridm  and  Gonstlad  each 
speaks  almost  every  night  of  debate  as  much  as  wc  could  give  to  the 
entire  Senate  of  LiUIpuL  The  learned  societies  ore  admirably  at- 
tervded  (o  by  learned  editors  with  sjKcial  endowments,  and  that 
dcpartnKnt  of  litciaitirc  which  is  called  criticism  is  reptesentcd 
almost  to  excess.  Tlierefore  we  abandon  work  which  we  ooul<l  not 
perform  to  ulvantage.  But  we  belie\'e  that  we  »ee  plenty  of  other 
work  ready  to  our  hand. 

The  mottoes  with  which  Tke  GafUemnH's  Magazine  started  were 
two.  On  our  old  title  page  is  an  elegant  nosegay,  arid  an  elc^ntly 
rufiled  band  holds  the  flo«-crs,  to  which  iltc  words  B  Pluribus  Unum 
apply.  A  mightyand  glorious  nation,  much  younger  than  ourselves; 
and  wbOKC  rise  wc  chronkk<I,  by  no  means  affectionately,  has  made 
those  words  sacred.  To  ihe  second  motto  wc  propose  to  adhere  to  a 
ceruua  extetit.  Itis — Predette  el  Dtledart.  But  if  there  beany  didactic 
flavour  in  tlie  phrase,  Mr.  Johnson,  in  Elysium,  will  forgive  us  for 
disclaiming  the  intention  of  "  profiting "  out  readers  save  in  the 
most  indirect  way.  Wc  propose  to  adopt  dial  thoroughly  English 
principle  which  our  best  statesmen  apply  to  political  cl\ange— we 
intend  to  improve  by  development.  ^Ve  mean  to  try  to  make  The 
GentUmarfs  Magasine vrhat  a  clearheaded  author  like  Johnson,  and 
a  shrewd  man  of  business  like  Cave,  would  have  sought  to  make  it 
had  they  lived  in  the  present  year  from  the  building  of  ilic  City  of 
London.  We  lliui  claim  all  the  benelit  of  oui  splendid  pedigree, 
while  we  avoi<l  the  non-wisdom  of  endeavouring  to  live  on  tradition, 
Wc  hope — unlike  the  hero  of  Mr,  Johnson's  Iriend,  Savage, 

"To  build  'and*  bout  a  etnennu  ruc^" 

We  propose  10  exclude  notice  of  no  subject  that  should  interest 
Genilcraan,  and  a  glance  at  our  new  exterior  will  show  that  our  range 
is  not  dCBgncd  to  be  a  limited  one.  Wc  do  not  attempt  to  define 
our  intentions,  beyond  saying  that  wt  skaW  endeavour  to  Mve  \\\e 

n  a 
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beat  subjects  treated  in  the  best  manner,  and  that  minor  matters 
will  be  dealt  with  in  no  perfunctory  or  conventional  way.  We  hope 
not  only  to  be  readable,  Inil  to  be  read.  The  contributors  uho  assist 
us  at  the  outset  are  not  those  whose  scrjuaintance  the  i>ublic  lia.4  to 
make,  and  we  trust  to  reinforce  them  with  many  others  whose  valuable 
co-operation  ii  promised.  Ami,  as  in  our  old  days,  wc  shall  be 
ha]>j>y  to  hear  of  Volunteera,  who  shall  be  fairly  tested  by  our 
standard,  and  if  not  enlisted  shall  be  civilly  <lismiMed. 

There  is  a  quotation  about  protesting  too  much,  and  we  hare  no 
intention  that  it  should  be  applied  to  ourselves.  But  it  contains  a 
word  which  is  very  germane  to  the  matter.  Tlii*  is  the  (jenllcinan's 
Magazine.  We  Intend  it  should  be  also  a  Magaxinc  for  The  I»idy. 
iJ/Ve  are  something  too  old  to  blush,  but  we  are  bound  to  allow  that 
9uinfi  hundred  years  ago,  wc  occasionally  got  a  little  more  Rabebisian 
— or  so — than  was  quite  decorous,  and  our  friend  Mr.  Johnson's 
virtuous  articles  did  now  and  then  appear  in  t  omjiany  with  epigrams 
not  exactly  suggestive  of  virtue.  Wc  were  not  coarser  than  ouriime,  or 
wc  should  not  have  prospered.  Hut  other  times,  other  manners.  We 
arc  not,  however,  going  to  be  prudish  and  priggish.  We  shall  certainly 
not  publish  a  single  pa|»er  intended  "  for  ladies  only,"  for  tlie  singular 
good  reason  that  wc  know  it  would  be  read  by  nobody  at  all.  Itut — 
to  refer  to  our  exterior  once  more — it  will  be  seen  that  the  tastes  of 
iJiose  whom  Mr.  Mill  calls  Persons  will  be  heeded,  and  wc  have 
made  armngcment*  for  certain  l-'iclion  from  pens  that  have  won 
golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  Persons. 

It  is  something  late  to  speak  of  the  price  of  a  publication  to  those 
who  liavc  it  in  their  hands.  In  further  obedience  to  the  signs,  we 
have  rc-aaanged  the  taxation  which  is  to  support  the  undertaking, 
and  we  rely  upon  cxienaion  of  area  to  make  up  for  diminution  of 
impost 

Protestations  may  be  tolerated  as  Amenities,  but  will  be  remcm- 
bercd  as  Impcrtincncies,  unless  illustrated  by  adequate  Accomplish- 
mcnL  Indicated  in  sesquipedalian  jioly syllable,  or  put  in  shortest 
Saxon,  this  must  end  e^cry  honest  |)reface  of  promises.  It  shall  end 
the  preface  in  which  we  promise  to  put  lionest  work  into  the  New 
Scries  of  7S^  Gatilemarit  Masosint, 
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CHAPTER  I. 
nrntoDVces  mr.  bailky  and  tiie  stranger  m  vzLvrnwit. 


jpR.  RICHARD  BAILEY  is  n  clerk  in  Robinson's 
|.  mr.AV*  l>ank.  Kubinson's  is  conveniently  situated  ljeiw«en 
IiW^j'  the  bus)r  East  and  the  fashionable  Viea.  The  eye 
»v<Ua^.  that  is  permitted  to  run  down  the  index  of  its 
iCtlgCTS  will  rc<  ngnixv  many  names  well  known  in  both  those  quarters 
of  the  metropolis.  And  if  it  should  ever  be  admitted  that  I.on<lon1 
has  ft  north  and  south  in  addition  to  the  points  of  the  compass 
already  indicated,  they  will  not  be  found  iinrc presented  in  the 
works  which  form  the  princijKil  Ktudy  of  the  clerks  at  Robinson's, 
r  Mr.  John  Bailey,  Richard's  father,  was  the  son  of  a  tradesman  in 
the  town  of  Northampton,  and  had  come  to  I^ndon  M>ine  thirty 
/eara  before  the  date  at  which  this  story  opens,  to  commence  life  sa 
a  derk  in  a  wholesale  drapery  e:itab1t%liment  in  Watling  Street 

Hie  hoii«:  iuid  risen,  and  Mr.  Bailey's  fortunes  bad  risen  with  t^I 
imoL  in  his  prcKtit  position  of  senior  clerk  and  junior  jiiaitner,  he 
received  sufficient  remuneration  to  enable  him  to  rent  "  that  spacious 
reiiidence,  Na  13,  Uttoxetet  Square,  IsJinjtlon." 

Some  three  years  since,  Richard  !ud  been  tninsfcrrcd  from  the 
commanding  |)oaition  of  he.id  boy  of  tlie  Italls  Pond  I>ropriet3iy 
Gianunai  School  to  the  less  eminent,  but  more  remunerative,  situa- 
tion of  Junior  clerk  at  Robinson's.  The  head  nianter  had  beenj 
_anxiotts  that  Ricliard  should  go  to  Oxford,  to  which  course  therC-l 
an  additional  incentive  in  the  shape  of  an  exhibition  of  thirty 
per  annum  recently  instituted  by  the  committee  of  the 
,  G.  S.  But  Mr.  Bailey,  senior,  decided  that  the  certainty  of 
the  clerkship  in  Robinson's  was  preferable  to  the  chances  of  a  uni- 
>-enrily  career ;  and  a  slight  promotion  wliich  Ridiard  has  Just 
obtained  shows  that  his  study  of  the  Greek  drama  (four  i>lays  of 
£uripi<le5,  two  of  Sophocles,  and  one  of  vfUchylus)  has  not  unfitted 
him  for  the  sterner  duties  of  life. 

Dick  is  a  very  agreeable  fellow.     Besides  his  attainments  as  a 
classic  and  at  bunker,  be  is  hand/  with  the  gloves^  xai  its  AcVnow- 
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Itdgcd  to  be  the  best  bal  in  the  C,  P.  P.  C.  S.  C.  C,  of  which  he  is 
siUl  an  honorary  mciobcr. 

Like  many  gentlemen  of  twenty  years,  Bailey  is  a  man  very  likely 
to  improve.  He  labours  under  the  ntisfortune  of  being  mther 
cleverer  than  the  majority  of  those  «iih  whom  he  is  usually  brought 
into  coQtAct ;  and  he  is  a  little  loo  conscious  of  the  fact.  He  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  the  centre  of  a  set — a  position  nhich  occasion- 
ally excites  those  who  fill  it  to  do  something  to  create  astonishment, 
when  they  can  no  longer  command  adminiion.  Already  there  biuz 
around  him  two  or  three  youthful  Boswetls,  schoolfellows  who  have 
begun  to  "go  to  business"  since  he  left.  Persons  of  this  st.imp, 
though  ihey  may  be  invaluable  as  biographers,  arc  terrible  bores  in 
private  life,  especially  when  they  relate  thrir  experiences  to  those 
who  do  not  join  in  paying  homage  to  the  object  of  their  adoration. 
If  they  seiie  you  by  the  button,  cut  it  off  at  once. 

It  is  a  sultry  afternoon  in  June,  the  sky  i«  clouded  over,  the  atmo- 
sphere is  oppressive  in  the  cictrcmc  ;  yet  Mr.  Richard  U-iilcy  is  walk- 
ing rai)iillj'  along  the  Strand.  He  is  ivnipt  in  thought,  and  evidently 
not  taking  much  notice  of  the  pn.isers  by.  He  is  thinking  what  he 
shall  have  for  supper,  in  addition  to  the  lamb  and  lobster  salad, 
at  the*  cntcrlainment  which  he  gives  to-night  at  Barnard's  fnn,  in 
honour  of  III*  transition  from  the  paternal  roof  to  chambers,  and  of 
his  recent  promotion.  k%  he  turns  sharply  round  the  corner  of  St. 
Martin's  Lane,  he  runs  against  a  tall,  pale,  rough,  black-bearded  man, 
dressed  in  an  old  velveic;n  shooting  coat,  a  brown  cloth  rap,  pulled 
far  down  over  his  eyes,  without  collar,  but  with  a  blue  bird's  eye 
handkerchief  lied  round  his  throat.  Favourable  mention  lias  already 
been  made  of  Dick'*  skill  with  the  gloves.  ^Vhatever  may  be  our 
admiration  for  the  noble  art  of  self-defence  in  ihc  abstract,  it  is  always 
to  be  rcgrcUed  when  a  proficiency  in  it  renders  amaleurs  unduly  pug- 
nacious. This  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Richard,  and  it  developed 
occasionally  in  a  tendency  to  street  rows. 

.\s  they  both  recoiled  from  the,  concussion,  he  said  to  his  oppo> 
n«nt, — 
"  Now  then,  stupid,  why  can't  you  look  where  you  arc  going  to  ?  " 
To  liis  intense  astonishment,  the  stranger  replied,^ 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  1  am  sure.     I  hope  I  have  not  hurt  you." 
Dick  hlushed,  and  felt  ashamed  of  himself.    To  receive  such  a 
lesson  in  politeness  from  one  so  e%'idently  his  inferior,  hurt  his  vanity 
not  K  little.     He  stammered  out, — 
"  Oh,  don't  mention  it ;  perhaps  it  was  my  Cault," 
Which  it  certainly  was ;  and  they  passed  on.    Bailej-  had  not  gone 
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many  ucps,  however,  liefotc  iherv  came  on  on«  of  those  nKlden 
thanJcn>tonni  wHidi  arc  among  the  )fiindpal  characlerixtics  of  aa 
Koglbh  summer.  He  luniecl  unilcr  an  archway  lor  shelter,  and  pre- 
»cntly  he  WAS  joined  Ity  his  fonner  opponent. 

"  We  meet  »^in,"  he  obsi-Tvcd,  u-ishing  to  mal:e  an  amaiiU. 

"  But  I  mist  liiis  is  not  our  Philippi,"  replied  the  stranger  in 
vdveiccn. 

*'  Vou  Iwve  seen  bcller  days,"  observed  Dick,  almost  involuDtarily, 

I"  t  doubt  whether  (he  diiya  change  much,  though  tlu*  men  who  live 
in  them  m^y  alter.  I  admit  the  ns^s  mtitamur,  but  deny  the  ItmJvrA 
mtttantar,  'Fhc  principle  of  compensation  pervades  all  things,  It 
is  niung  Cisi  now,  but  the  shower  has  nude  thii  pretty  young  Udy 
take  shelter  under  the  same  archway  vritli  us ;  a  hapjunesv  which  we 
should  othenvise  have  miued. 


'  A  lliinj-uf  bcnutjr  iiX  jo*r  forevci,'" 
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As  the  stranger  said  this,  he  indicated,  with  a  careless  wave  of  his 
hand,  a  J'oung  wontnii  who  lt.id  jutit  taken  her  position  by  hit  side, 
but  who  could  scarcely  be  said  to  dcscn-e  the  compliment.  Perhaps 
•be  fdt  so,  for  she  immediately  walked  on  to  the  next  place  of  shelter. 

"  Vou  Iwve  made  her  go  away,"  said  Diek. 

**  That  was  my  objecl,'  he  replied  " She  vraa  letting  the  wet  ofl 
her  umbrella  drip  sll  over  me."  ■ 

Dkk  could  not  help  laugiiing ;  but  at  ilic  same  time,  llie  suspidoilA 
WIS  engendered  in  his  min<l  which  too  many  are  ap<  to  feel  wheo^ 
ihey  meet  with  nwre  knowledge  than  they  are  iweparcd  for  in  tliose 
whom  they  arc  pleased  to  call  the  lower  clasps.     It  occurred  to  him 
that  iIk  vdwtcen-clad  philosopher  might  possibly  have  a  rcvcr 
sianaiy  interest  in  the  contents  of  hii  pockets.     Accordingly,  he 
ihnist  his  lund  into  that  which  should  contain  his  purse,  and  found 
it  Hfc;  but  still  he  moved  furtlier  away  from  the  other  occujtant  of  the 
archway.     He  was  borrilied  bo'ond  measure  when  that  in<IividualJ 
atvwcTcd  as  if  his  last  thoughts  had  been  expressed  in  so  many  words.  ■ 

"  Don't  be  abrmcd,  ur;  I  am  not  a  pickpocket — at  least,  not  in  the 
■binary  acceptation  of  the  term."  M 

VDick  bc(;an  to  stammer  out  apolofjies.  1 

"  I  beg  )-our  pardon ;  but  I  OKure  you  I  never  thought " 

"  Don't  apologise,  sir,  don't  apologise.    I  consider  it  rather  a  com- 
plimcRt  than  not  to  be  mistaken  for  one.     It  a|)pears  to  me  that  the 
Ulotib  wltidi  a  pt<:ki>ocket  must  possess,  ore  precisely  of  tliat  ordetfl 
wtiich  arc  re(|uirrd  in  the  highest  walks  of  life,    'llic  self  [>o9sefisiori" 
and  command  of  countenance,  Iiow  important  lo  the  dip^umaUsV^xVi'i 
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delicacy  of  touch,  how  valuable  to  the  operator;  but  more  than  all, 
the  power  of  recognising  ami  seizing  on  the  opiwrtuniiy — ilie  very 
first  (jualily  of  a  general  or  a  speculator!  Thcie  is  a  tide  in  the 
gutter  at  ihi&  moment :  that  young  gentleman — probably  a  future 
aspirant  for  the  laureU  of  the  profewion— launches  his  paper  boat  on 
it.  The  vessel  was  conslnnted  sinre  the  commencement  of  ilie  shower." 

"  I  don't  think,"  replied  Kichard,  "we  tan  allow  him  much  credit 
for  originality  on  that  account.  You  may  <lci)cn<l  ujion  it,  he  has  seen 
other  boys  make  them  before  when  it  has  rained  enough  to  fill  the 
gutter." 

"  Then,  sir,  he  profits  by  experience ;  and  what  you  are  pleased 
to  call  originality  is  merely  tlie  judiciouH  combination  and  repro- 
duction of  what  experience  has  Uiught  us." 

"I  think,"  obscncd  Richard,  "we  might  as  well  take  shelter  in 
the  public  opposite,  and  have  some  beer.'' 

'*  By  all  means:  beer  is  always  usicftd  in  the  morning,  and  so  wide 
is  the  circle  of  intelligent  criiici5m  to  which  it  is  subjected,  that  in 
I.on(Ion  at  lca!.t  you  can  usually  depend  u|ion  getting  it  gao<l.  I 
wonder  if  our  literature  was  as  generally  appreciated,  whether  it  would 
attain  an  ei^uilibrium  of  c>iual  excellence?" 

So  Mr,  itailey  and  the  siiangcr  in  velveteen  drank  beer,  and  hel<l 
sweet  converse  together ;  and  by-and-by  Richard  w.is  so  much 
dazzled  with  his  strange  companion's  peculiar  genius,  his  clc^vr  con- 
versational poweni,  and  his  general  oddity  of  manner  and  appearance, 
that  it  occurred  to  him  to  invite  the  stronger  to  hi»  evening  enter- 
lainmeni. 

"There  ore  some  men  coming  to  my  chamhcn  to-night,"  he 
observed,  presently,  "and  there  will  be  some  supper.  Will  you 
j(Hn  us?" 

Mr.  Bailey  laid  an  especial  stress  on  the  word  "  chambers,"  oi\ 
account  of  tlie  dignity  which  lie  con^ideie<l  his  new  aboile  conferred 
upon  hini.     He  gave  his  card  as  he  i.poke. 

"  Tliank  you,"  replied  the  stranger.  "  I  have  not  a  card  with  me, 
but  my  n.ime  is  'Smith  ;'"  and  then  he  appeared  to  hesiiate. 

Bailey  thought  that  some  misgivings  about  his  dress  were  the 
cause  of  this,  so  he  said,  to  re-assure  him, — 

"  Oh,  you  need  not  min<l  about  dresung,  you  know ;  there  will  be 
DO  ladies,  and  we  shall  all  be  in  the  rough." 

Smitl)  smi!e<l  a  peculiar  smile,  and  replied,— 

•■  Oh,  very  well.  I  can't  promise  to  be  with  you  vcty  early ;  but  I 
will  coOie  as  soon  as  I  can." 

And  so  they  patted. 


A  conxtviaL  parly  is  asM-nitilci)  in  ^fr.  Bailey's  chambers  at 
Bamnrd's  Inn,  The  whist  partifs  an  broken  tip,  and  during  the 
intcrviU  preceding  supper,  Richard  is  describing  to  his  frien<ls  his 
new  aciiuaintancc  of  the  aftemoon.  But  ihou^  he  gives  a  pretty 
■tale  account  of  his  per«>nal  appearance,  he  b.  nut  C(|ua)ly  sur- 
il  in  repeating  the  conversation  whtcli  has  induced  him  to 
iavtte  the  expected  guest 

"Oh,"  says  young  Rogers,  in  rcp?y,  "evidently  a  broken  down 
luhcr,  discharged  for  getting  dnink." 

Mr.  Rogers  had  now  been  for  aix  months  in  an  accounUnl's  oRice, 
but  he  tiill  retaineii  a  vivid  Tcnicmhr3n<:c  of  various  <Iiftcrcnccs  of 
opinion  between  hinuelf  and  the  .irithmelic  master  at  the  Balls 
Pond  School,  which  frequently  had  a  painful  termination. 

"You  must  excuse  mc,"  obscr\'es  Mr.  Milfkins,  "but  I  don't 
tlnnk,  Bailey,  you  were  right  in  asking  this  Mlow.  It  is  all  very  welt 
for  you,  with  your  <tcfnocraiic  view*,  to  patroniw:  any  soim  you  may 
{nek  up  yourself ;  but  I  do  not  think  you  should  introduce  llieiu  to 
your  friends.' 

"  Well,  ray  dear  fcUow,"  says  llick,  "  1  need  not  introduce  him  to 
anybody  who  docs  not  like  it ;  and  nobody  is  ever  likely  to  sec  him 
agun  after  to-nigbi,  and  if  thc>'  do  they  need  not  notice  him." 

"  But  suppoie  he  iras  to  l>ow  to  one  in  the  jiack  ?  " 

As  Mr.  Mifflinswas  usually  occupied  from  nine  in  the  morning 
until  nine  at  night  as  a  junior  ledger  clerk  in  a  wholesale  house,  his 
pronwnadcs  in  the  park  were  rcstiictc*!  to  the  bridge  on  Sunday 
afternoons ;  and  there  did  not  therefore  appear  any  imminent  danger 
of  live  cataJtroplic  he  predicted. 

As  Miffkins  uiteteil  the  word  "  park,"  there  was  a  sharp  tap  at  the 
door,  which  ttas  immediately  afterwards  opened,  and  there  entered 
a  toan  in  a  loose  grey  o^-ercoat  and  opera  hat.  As  he  removed  ihesi;, 
he  disclosed  the  form  of  Mr.  Smiih.  But  scarcely  Mr.  Smith  of  the 
afternoon.  The  street  lounger  whom  Uailey  had  mistaken  for  a. 
pickpocket  was  transformed  into  a  bshionahtclooking  man.  He  w^s 
in  evening  dreu,  and  04  he  nodde<t  to  Bailc)',  he  said,  "  Excuse  my 
uiay.  tnit  I  liave  just  come  from  the  opera." 

"Gallery  stalls?"  inquired  Miflfcini. 

■•  No,"  replied  Smith,  "  I  was  oliltjjetl  to  do  the  grand  tier  to-night. 
Ikit  I  like  the  ^llcry,  though.    Certainly  you  cannot  either  k<  ot\\ea.t  ■, 
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but  somctime:(  tliat  U  an  advantage;  and  if  you  listen  to  the  criticism 
of  your  neighbours,  )'0u  arc  sure  to  be  rewarded  for  your  ascent. 
At  any  rate,  you  ate  certain  to  oblaia  some  novel  information  with 
regard  to  tlie  identity  of  the  performers." 

"  Miffkins,"  said  Bailey,  "you  «'/7/  allow  me  to  introduce  to  you 
my  friend  Mr.  Smith."  It  had  already  occurred  to  MifTkins,  that  the 
account  which  Uailey  had  given  of  Smith  w^s  simply  intended  to 
sell  his  friends,  so  he  rose,  bowed,  and  snid,  "  Certainly." 

MiiTkins  was  a  short,  stout,  young  man.  He  did  not  wear  either 
whi.ikers  or  uiou&tache,  but  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  one  of  those 
bunches  of  hair  upon  the  chin  which  naturally  recall  to  our  mem0T>' 
the  fairy  laic  of  our  childhood,  "  Ricquet  with  the  Tuft ;"  though  I 
believe  it  was  on  his  head  and  not  upon  his  chin,  that  that  celebrated 
penonage  yrorc  the  decoration  to  which  he  owes  his  fame.  Mr. 
Midlcins  also  wore  a  dics-s  coat;  but  a  fastidious  person  might  have 
considerctl  that  its  oihcrwi.ic  imposing  effect  was  injured  by  his  blue 
scarf  and  coffee-coloured  trousers, 

As  the  two  men  bowed  to  one  another,  the  rest  of  the  party  could 
not  help  remembering  the  anxiety  of  MiflTiins  lest  he  should  be  com- 
promised by  the  stranger  claiming  his  acquaintance  in  public.  As 
they  glanced  from  one  to  the  otlier,  there  was  a  very  slightly  sup- 
]>n;sswl  hiugh. 

MJITkins  not  unnaturally  felt  rather  uncomfortable,  but  immediately 
determined  to  fell  back  upon  his  reputation  as  a  sporting  man,  upon 
which  lie  prided  himself  much.  Accordingly  he  addressed  himself  in 
a  loud  voice  to  a  man  who  was  silting  in  the  most  distant  corner  of 
the  room, — 

"  Well,  Jones,  about  the  Goodwood !  Do  you  mean  to  take  that 
seven  to  one  about  Eiiropa  ?  " 

"  Make  it  eight,"  rci>lied  Jones. 

"  I  don't  mind  fifteen  to  two." 

"Extusc  me,  Mr.  Mifflsins."  observed  Smith,  "but  you  art  pro- 
bably not  aware  that  Europa  has  just  been  scratched." 

"  The  odds  against  her  are  quoted  in  the  evening  papers,"  said 
MifTkins.  fiercely. 

"  I  am  aware  of  that ;  but  I  met  Trumpington  in  the  lobby  as  I 
came  out,  and  he  told  me  he  had  just  scratched  her." 

"ZwnrfTrumpington?"  inquired  Jones,  with  awe, 

"  Yes;  the  owner." 

NV'hereupon  Miffkins  subsided  into  his  boots  once  more,  and  was 
sulky. 

But  Smith  vras  anxious  that  the  harmony  of  the  evening'  sliauld 
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Twt  be  dUttirbnl.     Acconlihgly  he  achieved  poi>ulariij'  by  8  single 

"  Vou  have  beard  the  story  about  Trumpington  an<i  1^  Clcab?'? 

To  this  suggestion  there  was  a  {^neral  and  immediate  negative. 

So  the  aitccdoie  wax  reUtcd.  It  w^is  neither  very  moral  tior  very 
ftnitisfng,  we  will  thcixrfore  not  rcpe.it  it ;  but  any  tior^'  of  an  carl  and 
an  opera  dancer  is  sure  to  be  well  received  at  a  small  stipper  party. 

An4J  tlien  Mr.  Rogers  told  a  storj*,  which  Smith  had  heard  before  ; 
bat  he  did  not  say  so. 

At  this  juncture  the  laundress  and  the  greengrocer  having  ceased 
falling  o^'er  one  another  and  dropping  the  tiiniblcri,  it  became 
afipckreni  that  »u|ipcr  was  ready ;  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  it  was 
evident  that  full  ju.iti<'e  would  be  done  to  Bailey's  hospitality. 

Smith  apixaretl  ([uite  al  home,  and  drank  wine  with  e%'er)'body, 
accordii^  to  the  custotn  of  Barnard's  Inn.  Hit  performance  of  this 
operation  n'as  in  some  respects  a  foilurc,  for  he  alwa}'»  smiled  when 
be  bowed,  instead  of  preser\'ing  tltc  expression  of  ferocity  on  his 
coimicnancc  wliidi  is  UMtally  con-^i^lered  more  appropriate. 

By  the  time  ih-it  supix;rwns  finished,  every  one  scented  particularly 
]clly.  Miffkins  had  recovered  his  usual  hihrity;  and  when  he  had 
nearljr  finished  his  second  lumblcr  of  punch,  he  rose  to  ma):e  a 
j.|K:ech, 

They  had  already  dr^ink  Riiley's  heahh, "  witli  muxicil  honours  " — 
a  cupltonism,  perhaps ;  but  that  is  what  they  said  they  were  going  to 
do  before  they  made  the  noise  which  had  such  an  eiccnictaitng  eflect 
upon  Thomson,  a  young  barrisler,  who  was  hard  at  work  upon  his 
sccood  brief  in  ilic  rooms  above. 

When,  therefore,  Miffkins  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  pleasant 
evening  they  had  q)cnt,  it  bccanK  a  subject  of  speculation  to  more 
than  one  of  the  guests  as  to  what  toast  he  was  going  to  propose. 

^nicn  he  had  spoken  for  about  three  minutes  this  diflkulty 
occurred  to  MifTkins  himself:  he  felt  that  be  was  speaking  beautifully, 
but  he  had  only  a  dim  conception  with  regard  to  what  was  the  subject 
of  hb  oration.  If  be  had  one  when  he  began,  he  had  quite  for- 
gotten what  it  was.  So,  in  the  middle  of  a  splendid  sentiment,  he 
Ktqtpcd  suddenly  back  from  the  table  and  nt  down  in  s  tray  of 
custard  tups — cups  which  were,  unforiunatelyilhe  pcculi.-ir  |>ro[)erty  of 
Mrs.  SnufUes,  the  bundrcss,  -ind  which,  she  assured  Bailey  tlte  next 
monbg,  wriih  the  corner  of  a  dirty  apron  careftilly  insetted  in  her 
eye,  had  tiecn  a  wediUng  present  to  her  from  the  parents  of  her 
late  lamented  husband. 

With  the  mistanec  of  the  giwngroccr  (a  credit  to  b'w  'ptcitwB.tjtt^ 
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for  he  was  siitl  able  to  nnlk  upright),  Miffkins  iras  con\'eyed  to  an 
inner  chamber. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr.  E\'ans,  a  medical  student,  who,  before  he 
went,  gave  iJic  whole  of  the  parly  *'  a  turn  "  (as  Mrs.  Snuffles  said), 
by  unrolling  on  the  table  a  Ruuian  leather  case  of  innuraerable 
foldf,  from  which  he  withdrew  (\vb  hideous  instruments  of  torture, 
made  of  the  most  beautifully  polished  steel. 

Our  readers  will  no  doubt  be  gratilied  to  know  that  Mr.  Kfifflcins' 
case  did  not  re<iuire  any  severer  measures  than  an  extensive  appli- 
cttioa  of  diachylon  plaister. 

The  sufferer  being  removed,  conviviality  was  resumed.  They  had 
a  useful  potion  of  punch,  and  a  great  iiuny  songs.  Itailey's 
chambers  were  grafted  by  a  piano.  He  had  a  splendid  voice,  and 
sang  remarkably  well. 

It  was  past  three  before  there  were  any  signs  of  the  party  breaking 
up,  and  then  the  guesu  departed  fi  massf,  frightening,  we  fear,  the 
ol<l  irm  from  its  propriety  as  they  traversed  its  courts. 

Just  before  they  left,  Bciiley  said  to  Smithy — 

"  I  don't  know  if  you  ever  do  anything  in  the  dancing  way,  but  we 
have  something  going  on  at  home — at  Uttoxeter  Square— next 
week — Thursday.    We  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  you." 

"  Vou  are  vcr)-  kind."  replied  Smith,  '*  I  shall  be  very  happy  if  I 
tj\n  manage  it,  I  will  sec  what  my  engagements  are.  But  in  the 
meantime  you  must  come  and  sec  me  first.  Let  us  sec  '.  What  is 
to-day?  Friday— or,  rather,  Saturday,  I  should  say.  Are  you  doing 
anything  to-morrow— Sunday,  I  mean  ?  No  !  AVell,  then,  consider 
yourself  engaged  to  me  for  ihc  day.     Come  early.^siy  one  o'clock." 

And  then  he  handed  a  card,  on  which  was  engraved, — 

Mr^    St.    Patf\ick     Smith, 
bromptok  grange. 

"  It  U  rather  an  awkward  place  to  find.  Vou  had  better  take  a 
1-Iansom  from  the  *  Market,'  then  you  will  be  all  right." 


CHAPTER  lil. 

TAKES  THE   RHADER   FROM    BARNARD'S   INK  TO    UROMIM'ON  GRANOK. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Bailey  was  the  centre  of  a  set. 
JIc  preferred  associating  with  men  who  were  hi*  inferior*  both  in  intel- 
lect and  position,  and  who  were,  ihcrcforc,  likely  to  look  «)>  to  him, 
lather  than  with  his  equals.    So  out  of  office  hours  he  saw  but  little 
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'OC  his  rdlciw  clerks  at  Robintion's.  Ax  vre  nhall  not  oAeo  tuve  the 
Iplcwure  of  meeting  nny  or  those  gentlemen  in  ihe  course  or  our 
■toty,  ii  will  be  well  to  ntcntion  here  iliat  (heir  tone  wa.s  infinitely 
fupchof  to  that  or  the  gue«i  whom  we  have  met  »t  Ktchunl's 
dufflben.  Barnanl's  Inn. 

VoonfC  Bailee's  theory  (>r  <;miun)e  did  not  bear  any  TCseinblBnce  to 
that  of  hi*  friend,  Mr.  Miffliin«.  He  h;id  lately  been  recommended 
to  *■  good  West>End  tailor,  and  wgts  wise  enough  to  leave  the  matter 
[iretty  much  in  his  hands.  He  was,  therefore,  perfectly  presentable 
when  he  left  hiti  "chambers"  on  Sunday  moniing. 

According  to  Smith's  directions,  he  watkwl  to  the  top  of  Ihe  Hay- 
maricet,  and  then  accosted  the  dnrer  of  the  first  Hansom  on  the 
rank. 

"  Do  you  kiHJw  Btompion  Grange?" 

■■  rfulhcr,"  replietl  Ihe  driver,  with  a  itrong  emjihasis  on  tlie  first 
pliable.  Tlien,  regarding  Itaitey  with  n  look  of  some  curiosity,  he 
said  :  "  Do  y«u  want  to  go  there,  sir  ?  " 

"  Ves.- 

"  All  right,  sir." 

And  away  they  went.  Amongst  all  the  methods  of  jirogression 
which  obtain  aniongBt  the  haunts  of  men,  the  Hansom  stands  wiihuut 
A  rival.  With  perfect  confidence  in  the  chivalrous  charioteer  who 
guides  you  safely  between  broad-whcclcd  wagona  3n<l  loitering  oinni- 
biisea,  you  lean  Ixack  in  an  easy  seat  and  are  whirled  along,  whilst  the 
whole  panorama  of  bti.iy  London  is  unrolled  before  your  eyes. 

Spet-tilatiiig  on  the  strange  chamctcr  of  Ihc  man  he  was  going  to 
see,  Bailey  trivereed  the  green  lanes  of  Old  Bronipton,  till  the  cab 
Hopped  suddenly  before  a  small  door  in  a  ^'CTy  high  dead  w,ill.  A 
bfou^um,  a  cabriolet,  and  two  Hansoms  were  all  dran-n  up,  appa- 
rently in  waiting  ;  and  a  groom  wa^  leading  a  s]>lendid  saddle-horse 
A  little  lower  down  the  road. 

"Shall  1  wait,  nir?"  said  Ihe  driver. 

"  No,  thaok  you,"  re]>lic<l  Builcy ;  "  I  am  going  to  stay," 

And  hiving  paid  t)ic  fare,  he  pulled  a  bell  which  was  suspended 
liofn  the  wall  by  the  side  of  the  gate^ 

Before  its  but  sound  had  rlied  away,  a  lildc  wicket  in  ibc  gale  was 
opened,  and  a  lace  peered  through  it. 

"Is  Mr.  Smith  nt  home?"  in<iuire<J  Boilc)*. 

"  What  nantc,  sir  ?  "  inquired  the  wicket-keeper,  instead  of  answer- 
:  his  question, 
'  Bailey." 
And  the  door  was  o;>ened  ;  and  after  walking  sbout  %  doien 
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yards  under  a  covered  way  llie)*  reached  the  house,  a  large,  i 
building  commenced  in  the  time  of  William  III.,  with  alientdons 
and  additions  which  belonged  to  every  succcc<ling  reign. 

They  crossed  s  lurge,  barctooking  hall,  and  then  the  servant,  who 
was  a  neatly 'dressed  man  out  of  livery,  ushered  Bailey  into  an 
apartment  which  bore  the  appearance  of  a  dining-room. 

it  was  about  as  gloomy- looking  a  place  as  can  well  be  imagined  : 
a  dark  panelled  room,  with  one  small  window,  the  whole  of  the 
furniture  conxi-tting  of  a  side  board  and  a  long  tabic,  with  eight 
chairs  on  each  ^ide,  so  carefully  ranged  at  etgual  distances,  that  a 
person  of  an  £ldonic  turn  of  mind  would  certainly  have  been  unable 
to  decide  upon  which  he  should  sit. 

At  llie  further  en<l  of  the  room  there  was  one  picture,  a  gentleman 
in  a  wig,  green  coat,  buff  waistcoat,  breeches,  and  boots. 

fioiley,  a»  he  looked  at  it,  ejaculated  "  Wardour  Street,"  but  still 
rose  to  examine  it  more  dosely.  As  he  approached  the  jficture,  it 
vanished  with  ihc  rapidity  of  a  theatrical  trick,  diiplaj-ing  in  its 
place  the  entrance  loan  arched  jtassage.  It  must  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Bailey  will  not  be  considered  to  have  been  deficient  in  courage,  if  ij 
is  candidly  confessed  that  tliis  proceeding  on  the  port  of  the  gentle- 
man in  die  green  coat  i.lartlcd  him.  Having  retreated  two  steps 
backwards,  he  took  three  forwards,  when  he  heard  a  voice  which  he 
recognised  as  Smith's  call  out,  "  Come  in." 

Accordingly  he  marched  through  the  passage,  and  entered  the 
room  beyond. 

It  was  \  large  room,  u-ith  three  deep  bay  windows  reaching  to  the 
ground,  and  opening  upon  a  hwn.  Looking  beyond,  the  eye  rested 
upon  s.  siiecimen  of  landscape  gardening  which  might  vie  with  any> 
thing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  l-'ountains  and  flowers, 
statues  and  small  rocks,  from  which  hung  miniature  trailers,  whilst  a 
few  old  trees  and  an  iv7-mantlcd  summei-housc  served  to  link  the 
glittering  present  wiili  the  .ttately  past. 

As  Bailey  came  from  the  dark  [lanagc,  this  view  flashed  on  him  at 
once.  Before  he  had  time  to  glance  at  the  p.irty  he  hid  joined,  he 
said,  almost  involuntarily,  "  How  beautiful  1 " 

"  Do  you  mean  me  or  tlie  garden  ? "  said  a  solt  voice  at  his 
elbow. 

"  We  must  look  at  ihc  beauties  of  the  eartli  before  we  venture  to 
glance  at  ibc  sun  which  lights  them  up,"  he  replied.  And  although 
this  was  said  on  die  spur  of  the  moment,  the  compliment  was  not  so 
inappropriate;  for  the  golden  curls,  blue  eyes,  and  brilliant  com- 
plexion of  the  young  lady  whom  he  addressed  would  have  caable<l 
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her  to  look  the  pan  of  Apollo  lo  pcrfecHon.  She  tat  behind  a  sort 
o(  bu.  It  was  built  of  rosewood,  with  a  while  marble  top;  but 
behind  it  and  b«Iow  it  urere  all  tlie  llquiJit  which  are  lo  be  obuined 
at  an  ordinnry  inn,  bcitda  a  pm  nuiiy  which  are  not. 

£y  her  smJo  sat  a  giil  equally  pretty  in  her  on-n  way— a  bright, 
showy  bnincttc.  In  eiimesl  conveiKiiion,  not  to  say  llirtation,  wch 
bet;  and  leaning  acroM  (he  counter,  was  &  tall,  tlight,  intelligent- 
looking  young  inan,  but  with  nthcr  a  weary  look  about  the  eyes  lor 
one  who  yet  only  nunil>ered  eighteen  yean. 

Beyond  the  iMr,  which  occupied  a  recess,  in  the  centre  of  the 
loom,  on  lite  side  opposite  lo  the  wiiidons,  wn.^  a  grand  piano,  at 
which  a  laiiy  sat,  whom  Ibilcy  fancied  he  had  seen  before. 

Loonging  on  a  sola  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  rootn,  arrayed  in  a 
gorgeous  dfeising-gown  and  smoking  cap  was  Sniitli  himself. 

Sitting  near  him  were  a  small,  (|uiel-luukiiig  man  of  two-and-twenty, 
and  a  huge.  Euhionxblc-looking  nun  of  three-and-thirty.  The  latter 
looked  like  a  guardsman,  which  he  was. 

The  walls  of  ilie  room  were  coxcrcd  with  filled  book-shelves. 
There  were  some  beautiful  sbtues,  also,  which  seemed  rather  in  the 
way. 

As  Bailey  entered.  Smith  came  fonranl  to  receive  him. 

"  Glad  to  see  you,"  he  said,  "  You  musi  Icam  to  make  yourself 
at  home.  Fint  of  all,  thou^,  let  mc  ptoent  you  in  due  forrn.  Tlie 
(lir  llcbe  here  rejoices  in  the  name  of  Julia  Jane,  the  rlark  one  in 
the  appellation  of  Jemima  Ann.  When  you  come  here  often  (as  I 
hope  yoa  may),  you  will  find  that  iIk  ladies  arc  sometimes  clianged, 
bat  the  names  never.  Yoa  will  always  lind  a  blonde  who  answers 
10  the  name  of  JtilLt  Jane,  nn<l  a  brunette  lo  that  of  Jemima  Ann. 
Some  of  my  friends,  disregarding  my  wishes,  abbreviate  them  abomi- 
nably, and  say  'Jem*  and  'JulU'  Such  irreverence,  I  trust,  you 
will  avoid.  The  lady  at  the  plino  you  must  have  seen  before ;  but 
as  she  \cxk%,  if  |>ai.>iible,  prettier  t>fr  llie  SL'igc  than  slie  does  on — 
which  b  not  always  the  case  in  ber  profes^OR'— perhaps  you  may  not 
recagniM  lict — Mils  Clara  Merlon." 

And  the  fair  actress  acknowledged  Mr.  Ilailey  with  the  sweetest 
naik  he  ever  remembered  to  have  seen. 

"  The  young  seoumlrcl,"  continued  Smith,  "  who  is  leaninjf  on  the 
counter,  making  love  to  Jemima  Ann,  and  dabbling  the  sleeve  of  his 
new  coat  in  Ihc  spilt  cLiilH  cup,  is  Lortl  Ceorge  Atltcilcigh.  What 
tiia  roamma  would  «y  if  dto  coald  see  him  now,  one  may  more 
naulily  iougitK  than  describe.  Orer  there  you  tee  the  Uuke  of 
Aldcmcy  and  Captain  the  HonountbleWyn&Lonc  Wynne   TlwDu^ti 
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is  not  AinusiDg,  but  quite  lukrmlrss.  Wynstoiie  is  verj-  much  the 
'other  way,  in  both  rL>»[>ects." 

The  last  two  observations  were  ilelivcrol  joHa  iwr.  Smith  woun<I 
up  his  oration  by  saying,  in  3  louder  tone, — 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  mc  introduce  to  you  atl  my  friend, 
Mr.  Bailey." 

To  that  young  gentleman's  surpri.ie,  everybody  xouchsafcd  him  a 
friendly  nod. 

Then  Mtssjuli — we  shall  use  the  abbreviation,  in  spile  of  Mr. 
Smith's  interdict — asked  Bailey  what  he  wouki  lake.  A.s  lie  seemed 
to  hesitate,  she  suggested  champagne  anil  brown  bread  and  butter 
— a  projiosal  to  which  he  immediately  assented. 

Bailey  was  so  tlioroiighty  bewildered  by  the  whole  Bc«nc,  tliat  he 
felt  quiic  uncetwin  whether  the  individuals  present  were  the  owners 
of  the  titles  which  Smith  had  assigned  to  them  or  not.  He  was  also 
quite  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  or  not  he  waa  in  a  house  of  public 
entertainment,  of  which  Smith  was  the  proprietor.  When  therefore 
Juli  handed  him  a  silver  cup  into  which  &]ie  had  poured  a  bottle  of 
champagne,  he  took  out  his  purse  to  defray  the  expense.  This 
afforded  immense  amusement  to  Lord  George  and  the  young  ladies, 
who  all  laughed  immoderately. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Juli ;  "  we  wont  charge  you  anything  cither  for 
your  entrance  fee  or  refreshment  titket  al/rtici/." 

"£ta/>rijl"  inquired  llni ley. 

"  Exacdy  four  times  your  income,  whatever  that  may  be,"  rejoined 
the  young  lady. 

"  Come,  come,  Juli ! "  said  I-ord  George.  "  Draw  it  mild.  Surely 
Mr.  Bailey  may  escape  for  something  less  than  that,  unless  he  takes 
to  ^ving  you  bracelets,  or  jilaying  iiarii  willi  Wynstone  Wynne  ?  " 

"  ^(M/T^  is  a  game  I  don't  know,"  replied  Bailey.  "To  have  the 
fairness  of  presenting  anything  to  Miss  Julia  Jane  would  certainly 
be  A  temptation,  if  I  did  not  feel  how  impossible  it  would  he  for 
me  lo  select  anything  worthy  of  her  acceptance," 

"  Bravo,  little  one;  you  will  do  !'"  said  Miw  Jem,  encouragingly. 

"You  don't  know  i<arli!  Oh,  let  mc  leach  you,"  said  Lord 
Gcoige,  in  a  tone  of  piteous  imploration.  "  We  wont  play  for  much 
at  first" 

"  Who  was  that  taking  my  name  in  vain  ?  "  called  out  AV)-nnc  from 
the  other  end  of  the  room. 

"  Lord  George  wants  to  teach  Mr.  Bailey  iatrti"  said  Jem. 

"  That  would  be  '  the  blind  lea  ling  tlie  blind '  with  a  vengeance," 
said  Wynne  to  the  l>uke: 
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Ami  ihc  Duke,  whose  r6!e  it  was  lo  um!  LorJ  G«orgc  as  being 
"  vety  j'oung."  laughed  appro\'iiigly. 

"  NEi.ts  Merton  h.  ffim^  to  sin^;,"  Kaiil  Smith. 

And  that  lady  procectktl  wiiJi  a  iwig  which  the  entnoce  or  Bailey 
lud  intemiptetL 

Her  voice  was  scirccly  [lowcrrul  enough  for  .1  large  ihe^ITC,  and 
»h«  scUlom  sang  on  the  swgc  ;  bni  her  ustc  and  expression  were 
cxriuisitG,  and  the  accompaniments  whicli  she  played  to  her  own  songs 
were  wonderful. 

"  I'm*  i»  a  cUdr,  *mkl  ncliln  rant, 
A  drooping  piimniac  bmt'd  iti  heoil. 
And  fnurmur'il  to  llwl'',  Ah,  mc  '. 
Ah,  irttl-d>itay  !  iiif  bciu1)\  tl.-il ! 

No  vmrt  for  n:T  the  «iin  tliall  *'«lbt\ 
£i«  niglit  1  ihiiU  be  c'l-uL 

"  Bnl  cv'alim  braueht  1  gentle  dioirer, 

WhiMC  rt«ry  ilrop  with  bdlni  wiu  filled ; 
AikI  nl|;hl,  hciiMih  lit  riknCI/  thaile, 
1'hc  liCc-mloTinj*  dew  JtsHII'i). 

(Inec  more  ilie  llow'rct  i«»  the  ray 
The  cutem  tummiu  gild. 

'*  The  crnlal  tuslmmt  IIimI  her  out, 
Awl  kiM  llic  mrt  <A  joy  away  1 
TIK7  ctitnih  with  llieir  ImlensI  lieal 
Thil  happy  lliiviit  (lie  livetiKis  day. 

The  liirdt  (hAt  tccmM  to  liiiy  her  lUqp, 
Kw  chirp  of  bII  ihat't  £>y, 

"  ^V]wl  arc  (he  Kan  that  Irne  love  ihedi, 
But  dn>))e  tA  life- rraloring  rain  T 
Iter  tympaiky  like  balmy  dew, 
I1ut  Kiolfae*  the  billerol  ItitolH  nf  pnln  *. 
f)k,  lore  cna  u»«  ihe  nillici'<l  hmt. 
And  nuLe  h  lire  atpia." 

Tlicrc  ii'iis  much  ap]>laujie  as  iJte  conclu<le(L  Bsiley  alone  re- 
mained silcnc  The  strain  teemed  to  have  cast  a  siwll  over  him. 
He  leaned  o^inst  tli«  piano,  unconftctoux  or  anything  but  the 
ineroory  of  the  notcn  which  had  ju:«t  died  away. 

A  sweet  voice  rcultid  him  to  his  senses  for  a  moment ;  but  only 
that  Ik  inighi  lose  rhem  ;igain  the  next. 

"  Did  ywi  like  my  lililc  song  ? " 

Tlten  for  the  fmx  vane  he  looked  down  into  those  grey  cyes^ 
uhotc  drpihi  had  lieen  the  grave  o.'a  hundred  hcans. 
V'JU  1.,  N.&  1S6S 
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"  I  cannot  tell  jrou  how  much." 

T)ie  fair  acticss  was  jilea&cd  with  the  ev-ident  admintion  of 
llie  frenh -hearted  youtli.  It  was  dearer  to  her  c!i.tn  the  hackneyed 
compliinentH  of  more  Uasi  a^Imiren,  even  ax  we  love  the  fresh 
bittcic  of  morning  hctter  than  the  heated  brcalh  of  suttty  noon. 

When  Smith  asked  Richard  to  sing,  it  is  needless  to  say  thai 
he  sang  his  vtry,  veiy  best ;  and  Clara  Mcrton  complimented  him 
in  a  few  kind  words,  and  he  was  very  proud  and  very  happy. 

Tlie  mominf,'  was  passing  away,  and  as  a  glc.ini  of  sunlight  came 
wondering  into  the  roon),  until  it  lost  itself  in  Julia's  curls,  Smith 
jumped  up  anti  said, — 

"  Here  we  are  neglecting  our  duties  and  opportunities  as  usual. 
Wc  ought  certainty  to  celebrate  the  advent  of  a  fine  day  by  some 
appropriate  pilgrimage.'' 

"  It  appears  lo  me,  said  Wynne,  "  that  the  English  summer  is 
merely  an  economical  device  to  make  us  dispense  with  ftrcs  for  a 
certain  portion  of  tlie  winter." 

*'  ^Vhere  iJiall  ive  go } "  said  the  Duke,  who  wa-t  of  a  practical 
tum. 

"  Your  team  has  not  had  much  work  tliis  week ;  suppose  you 
drive  us  to  Richmond,"  said  Smith. 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,"  replied  the  Duke.     "I  will  go  and  see 

about  the  trap.     If  I  send,  my  fellow  will  be  sure  to  drii-e  it  round 

-by  Cambcrwcll.  or  sonic  equally  short  cut,  to  astonish  the  natives, 

and  we  shall  not  get  away  to-day." 


« 


CH.MI'ER   IV. 

OLJUtCES  AT  THE  1I1ST0RV   OF  ST.    PATRICK   SMITH,   EX-M.P. 

\\'Hii,K  the  guests  at  Ittompton  Orange  are  waiting  for  the  Duke  of 
Aldcmcy's  drag,  we  will  take  the  opportunity  of  sketching  the 
previous  life  of  their  host,  and  exjilaining  more  particularly  the  exact 
position  which  he  occupied. 

Sl  Pairit  k  .Smith  was  the  only  son  of  a  weaUhy  baitkcr,  who 
nurried,  rather  l.ttv  in  life,  the  <Utightcr  of  an  Irish  marquis.  His 
father  died  while  he  was  still  very  young,  and  after  tliis  event  he  was 
thrown  much  into  the  society  of  his  mother's  relations. 

He  was  sent  to  liton,  and  aflenv.irds  lo  Christ  Church.  At 
Oxford  he  was  the  richest  and  most  popular  man  of  his  year,  and  this 
popubiity  was  not  solely  owing  to  his  wealth.  Gay,  good-tempered, 
will)-,  always  ready  for  anything  and  cver^ihing, he  was  the  strongest 
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ofipoiient  of  Ote  Mm/  school  of  young  men,  who  profess  lo  ha\'C 
c\luui!ite<l  the  life  they  hAve  not  yet  commenced. 

Wlutcver  he  diil,  and  wherever  he  went,  lie  alvnyi  made  a  point 
of  enjoying  himself,  and  his  giwd  ^jiirils  geneniUy  proved  contngiou^. 
[t  was  A\  Oxford  thnt  he  first  commenced  keeping  open  liousb  Hi^ 
looma  were  popularly  known  as  "  the  camp."  He  knew  more  men 
than  anybody  in  ihc  university.  It  wax  his  Italiit  to  requetc  hts 
vbiion  to  order  what  titey  Iike<l,  antl  to  nuke  themselves  as  happy  as 
dmunftances  wouUl  permit ;  both  of  which  suggestions  they  were 
^i]uite  re»Iy  lo  adopt. 

Smith  took  a  good  second ;  hU  friends  said  that  nothing  but  "  the 

Dp"  could  have  prevented  him  from  being  in  the  first  class ;  bu[ 

acqu&inied  vnih  tbc  statistics  of  univcTsity  cxaminaiioas  will 

;  aware  llial  tJierc  gciicxaliy  is  a  good  reason  which  has  wused  ihc 

nlndtuiion  of  num)>er  three  oc  number  two  for  number  one. 

tmmediaiely  he  had  taken  his  degree  he  was  rctumei)  to  parlia- 
ment for  a  borough  which  was  the  private  property  of  his  grand- 
father. 

His  maiden  speech  was  considered  to  reflect  more  crmtit  upon  the 
Union  than  any  eflbrt  of  his  conicmponrics.  His  second  oration 
WAS  not  so  eloiiucni,  but  much  more  business-like.  He  soon  began 
Iv  ^how  considerable  a|>titu<)e  for  his  parttamcntary  duties,  and  was 
(poken  of  as  '*a  rising  man."  Tliere  was  a  charige  of  ministry,  and 
'  accepted  an  appointment  under  the  new  govemmenL  At  this 
Imc  he  went  much  into  society.  The  third  yexi  after  he  had  left 
Christ  Church  he  fell  in  love  with  the  belle  of  the  season,  Lady  Con- 
^.Kaivcc  FiLniithiir,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  AtdcrRey,  and  a 
iKOsn  of  tbc  young  man  who  is  still  supim^  to  be  "  seeing  about " 
his  draR, 

Smith  had  G%-ery  reason  to  believe  tlut  his  affection  was  returned, 
and  he  was  a  nun  whom  any  woman  might  be  forgiven  for  loving. 
.  Um  he  )>ro]>o^ed  in  due  form — and  was  refused  ;  not  by  the  lady, 
I  by  her  fattier,  to  whom  he  was  referred. 

In  that  tcrribtc  interview — the  remembrance  of  which  will  never 
him— though  proud  as  the  haughty  nobleman  whom  he  ad- 
ed,  yet  in  the  light  of  the  great  love  Iw  bore  he  stoope<l  to  im- 
jilure  the  consent  of  titc  father. 

"  If  your  grace  will  but  trust  your  daughter  to  me,"  he  said,  "  il 

■hall  be  tlic  ambition  oi'  my  life  to  make  a  name  which  even  she 

light  be  proud  to  shore — 1  nantc  which  shall  be  wiiiien  on  the 

ages  of  my  country's  history,  and  remembered  with  your  own."' 

For  a  tnomeni  the  duke  seemed  moved ;  bat  the  clutias  o(  x  iknt>\>; 

K   1 
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computet  i>ro%'ed  tougher  tlian  bean-strinfus.  He  shooV  his  he^l,  aiul 
said, — 

"If  I  liad  .1  «>n,  Mr,  Smith,  or  if  Comtance  was  not  my  only 
dnt^htcT,  it  might  be  puniblc ;  but  as  it  ii,  I  muKi  decline  the 
honour." 

For  ihie*  months  after  this  interview.  Smith  devoted  himself  to 
the  Houses  He  made  two  or  three  speeches,  which  attracted  con- 
Hideral)l<;  attention ;  and  it  was  hinted  that  in  the  event  of  an  ex- 
pected vacancy  occurring  in  tlie  cabinet,  he  would  be  advanced  to 
lill  it. 

Out  then  it  was  announced  that  I-ady  Constance  Fitzarthur  was 
about  to  be  married  to  her  cousin,  the  l-^rl  of  Ilosingslokc,  the  hcic 
to  the  dukedom.  Smith  asccttaincd  that  this  was  true,  and  then  he 
broke  dovm  utterly. 

IVith  the  career  which  was  opening  before  him,  it  would  have  I>een 
infinitely  better  if  he  hud  endeavoured  to  forget  his  passion  in  con* 
Ktant  occupation,  ftul  this  was  his  Ant  trouble,  and  his  mind  wa» 
not  prepared  to  meet  it.  Hitherto  his  life  h.-id  jiassed  so  smoothly, 
tlial  this  sudden  reverse  quite  overpowered  him. 

He  was  unwell  for  a  few  days,  and  he  caused  it  to  be  given  out 
that  he  was  so  seriously  ill,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him 
to  go  abroad.  He  nrsigned  hi*  under- secretaryship,  accepted  the 
stewardship  of  the  Chiltcm  Hundreds,  and  s.-iiled  for  America. 

For  five  years  St.  Patrick  Smith  wandered  over  the  new  vorld  and 
the  old  :  through  California,  Australia,  China,  India,  and  l>ack  a{[ain 
to  Europe  by  the  overland  route.  The  last  year  he  dividc<l  between 
Rome,  Vienna,  an<l  Paris. 

It  must  not  be  ima^^ined  that  his  depression  continued  during  all 
his  travel. 

A  month  after  he  had  left  Kngiand,  he  had  regained,  outwardly  at 
least,  his  old  spirits,  and  became  once  more  the  jfayest  of  the  gay. 
Still  the  stream  of  life  had  been  turned  from  its  channel,  and  the 
waters  would  not  flow  in  the  old  course-  Therefore  he  continued 
a  wanderer.  When  at  last  he  relumed  to  England,  it  was  to  carry 
out  a  itchcme  which  he  had  been  maturing  in  his  mind  for  some 
time. 

This  was  to  keep  open  house  for  the  agreeable,  and  leAd  a  life  of 
luxurious  indolence  without  the  pale  of  what  is  called  "  society."  In 
the  popular  phraseology  adopted  by  Lord  fieorge  Athcrleigh.  "  St 
Patrick  would  not  have  any  fellow  at  his  place  who  was  not  a  brick, 
and  no  mistake" 

During  his  travels,  Smith  had  been  constantly  in  the  habit  of  con- 
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iribuiiDg  articles  to  the  rc\'>cw$  and  nuguiiites  retitJng  to  the  countrius 
through  which  he  passed.  VMicn,  ihereron;,  he  rciumvd  to  Ivngland, 
he  vo)  aInKuljr  known  to  many  men  in  the  htcrary  world,  whose 
oeqnaintance  he  found  no  diAicultyin  cultivating.  Many  of  the  men 
he  had  knom  at  Oxfor<i  h*d  gone  to  the  bar.  One  oltl  (riend  was 
the  most  brithant  buitcsijuc  nritcr  of  the  day.  Hi.i  great  o]>|)Oncnt 
at  iIk  "  Union  "  was  a  catnnet  minister.  By  ^ow  degrees  be  began 
to  draw  ihe  threads  of  his  old  and  new  aci|uaintanre  together.  He 
n-an  fotiunate  enough  to  engage  a  <!ook  who  had  been  unable  to 
uttiJy  Ihe  committee  of  the  Kcpique  Club,  although  he  sent  up  the 
best  dinners  in  l^ndon.  Smith  nvidc  the  selection  of  his  guests  a 
tludy.  Before  the  end  of  the  fiiBt  year  after  bis  return  from  the  Con- 
tinent, it  u-as  whispered  that  his  dinners  were  the  mott  successfiil  of 
the  season.     The  next  year  confirmed  his  reputation. 

ITw  third  year,  in  addition  lo  his  neekly  dinners,  which  were  still 
continued,  be  began  to  keep  ojten  bouse.  Night  or  day,  Brompton 
Graitge  wu  never  chised  to  the  initiated.  Four  ^cts  of  young  ladies 
iKre  tngaged  to  sit  behind  the  rosewood  bar,  relieving  guard  every 
six  hours.  They  were  always  treatu<l  with  respctt,  botli  by  St 
Patrick  an<l  hts  gueits.  Aniites  of  celebrity  like  Claxa  Mcrton 
•we  fmiuently  amongst  the  number  of  his  guests  M  "the  little 
dinners,"  and  on  all  other  occasions.  Peers,  i>rin<:cs,  and  poets, 
nathots,  actors,  and  artists,  bciilptors  and  statesmen,  guardsmen  and 
gucrillft  chiefs,  might  all  be  found  a»emblc<l  in  the  calif  at  the 
tifuige. 

Out  Mory  opens  in  the  fifth  summer  after  St.  Patrick"*  return  to 
Kngland,  and  ulioul  ten  years  ago,  He  had  now  found  it  necessary 
to  hmit  the  number  of  his  new  arquainlances,  and  ihc  mighty  ones 
of  the  land  had  occasionally  desperate  intrigues  to  obtain  the  mtrk 

10  Itrornplon  Grange. 

1'he  hiitory  of  the  Dulce  of  Aldeniey's  introduction  to  the  Grange 
night  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  tlie  <li))icul6es  that  often  »tood 
Iwtween  a  desire  to  know  (he  Grange  and  its  consummation.  The 
little  duke,  who  prtilcil  himself  upon  knowing  all  kinds  of  life,  had 
fiiilcd  lo  penetrate  the  Hroinpton  mystery  for  many  months,  despite 
most  persistent  eflorti  to  storm  (Ik  ciudel.  It  is  sai<l  that  at  la&C 
he  only  succeeded  at  the  cost  of  a  seat  tn  parliament  for  an  old 
college  ftiend  of  Smith's.  When  thi«  gentleman  went  in  for  .Aldemey's 
pocket  borough  of  Krumptngton,  the  Duke  went  into  Smith's  « iih  all 
the  rights  and  ptivile^vs  of  the  Orange.  So  nn  the  story ;  but  wc 
:•■  lit  the  Duke  would  sacrifice  the  Frvim\i- 

11  -iiWea  reward.  
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As  our  story  progresscj,  it  will  lie  seen  that  tlie  introduction  to 
Brompton  Grange  of  so  coin[>arnivct)'  in.iigiiificint  a  per«m  as  Mr. 
Bailey,  exercised  a  most  importnnl  infliienoc  upon  tlic  history  of  St. 
Patrick  Siuilh  and  his  guests. 


CHAl'TIvR  V. 

THE   duke's   DRAC. 

The  Duke's  team  is  tearing  through  the  eminently  respectable 
suburb  of  Kensington. 

Smith  W3^  quite  right  when  he  suggested  th^it  the  Iiorses  had  not 
had  enough  work  during  the  preceding  week. 

The  Duke  had  become  a  member  of  the  "  Four-in-hand"  Club, 
because  Smith  had  suggested  it  to  him ;  but  lie  was  by  no  means 
a  good  whip,  and  nevei  fell  comfortable  with  the  ribands  in  his 
hands. 

Bailey,  who  was  seated  behind  htm,  was  leaning  over  and  taking 
"  wheelers  and  leaders "  in  a  style  which  would  have  excited  the 
warmest  admiration  of  his  friend  MiiTkins. 

He  had  suggested  that  the  ofT-whccler  was  lying  on  the  bar,  when 
a  furious  lash  from  the  double  thong  caused  lli.it  animal  to  break 
into  a  canter,  to  vindicate  its  character,  a  course  ;ihich  was  imme- 
diately taken  up  by  the  lest  of  the  team.  The  next  moment  they 
barely  escaped  a  colliwon  with  an  omnibus,  and  it  became  evident 
that  the  driver  was  rapidly  lo.iinc  all  control  over  ihem.  Me  managed, 
however,  turning  round  to  Bailey,  to  %a.y  in  a  quiet  voice,  and  with  a 
perfectly  unconcerned  manner, — 

"  By  the  l)ye,  are  you  anything  of  a  waggoner?" 

"  I  can  drive,"  replied  Bailey,  with  cnu.i!  calmness. 

"  'Pon  my  soul,  then,  I  wish  you  would  take  the  riband*,  for  I  am 
awfully  seedy  this  morning,  and  these  cattle  are  ratiicr  too  much 
for  me." 

The  canter  had  become  a  gallop. 

In  tt  second,  Dick  was  on  the  box  and  the  reins  in  his  hand. 

Ixird  George  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  made  a  grimace  at 
^Vynnc,  expressive  of  extreme  liorror. 

"  No,"  replied  WjTislone,  after  watching  the  jirocccdings  of  the 
new  driver  for  a  moment,  "  It  i.s  a  deuced  good  exchange ;  we  are  all 
tight  now.  Whai  di<l  yoii  say  your  friend's  name  was — Bayley? 
One  of  the  l-ancashirc  Bayleys?— son  of  Sir  Reginald's?  By  Jove  I 
he  has  a  nice  light  h.ind  ;  reminds  me  of  Riverford." 
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Th«  catde  ktd  aliudy  iliscovcred  t1i3t  a  more  moderate  mode 
of  proccedtDg  would  (irolkiUy  be  conducive  to  thi-ir  comfort. 

Dick  had  been  u'customet)  lo  spend  his  holidays  in  Vork&hiie 
with  an  unctc  who  was  a  caich  proprietor.  During  tlicse  visits  he 
was  never  happ>-  cxcc|it  he  was  on  the  road.  Hence  the  skill  wliich 
rccciccd  the  approbation  of  so  accoinplished  a  critic  as  the  Hunour- 
aWe  ^Vyni^oI^c  \\')-nn«. 

He  wu  (o  have  yet  another  triumph  before  ilte  drive  was  over. 
A*  lltey  were  entering  Richmond,  tlic)-  met  an  omnibus  returning  to 
town.  Ily  the  side  of  the-  driver  sat  MilTkins  and  Jones.  Bailey 
uluted  with  his  whip  as  he  passed.  Those  gentlemen  soon  per- 
ruivcd  tliat  llie  omnibus  driver  regarded  them  with  increased  respect. 
He  said, — 

"  Your  friend  dri\-es  a  preriouis  tight  better  than  the  Duke." 

"The  Duke?"  inquired  Miflfkirts. 

'•The  Duke  of  Aldeme>-.  That's  his  drag.  That  was  him  you 
ttc  on  the  box,  by  your  frieitd  as  was  driving." 

"  Oil,  ah  t "  said  Miffkitu ;  "  I  did  not  recogntw  his  grace  in  the 
npkiity  of  pasung.'' 

A  neglect  which,  as  he  h.td  never  seen  the  Duke  before,  was  quite 
excusable. 

lite  information  thus  communicated  was  not  without  profit  to  the 
ilriva ;  for  Mtifkins  in  ortlcr  lo  nittain  his  pOMlion  of  an  acquaiu- 
abcc  of  ih<:  L'uke's  with  proper  dignity,  felt  bound  to  stan<l  "  goes 
of  cold  btandy  "  round,  at  every  available  stopping  place ;  and  the 
Sunday  traveller  from  Richmond  lo  London  will  remember  to  his 
cost  t)tai  the  0]>portuniiies  for  refreshment  are  not  '*  like  angels' visits, 
few  and  far  between." 

The  dinner  passed  off  brilliantly,  l^ord  George  was  lively. 
WynstoDc  W)'nnc  was  s-irc-astic,  but  not  too  severe.  The  Duke  was 
quieter  tlian  usual,  and  ilKTcfore  more  agreeable. 

"  He  knows  that  he  never  Itad  anydiiitg  to  say,  and  is  begin* 
ning  to  be  conscious  that  it  is  better  for  him  not  to  take  too  long  to 

'  it."  ob4cn-e(l  Wynne  to  Bailey,  in  rei>ly  lo  an  observation  on  his 
:'s  taciturnity. 

Clan  McTton  was  altemaiely  witty  and  sentimental,  and  it  would 
tte  dif5cult  to  say  in  which  rSf*  she  appeared  lo  the  greatest 
advantage. 

Bat  Smith  was  die  life  of  the  pany.  His  friertds  had  observed  that 
bis  spirits  had  been  uneven  for  some  time,  but  on  this  nighi  he  was 
the  gayest  of  the  gay.  As  story  and  quip.  Jest  and  epigram,  roltcd 
from  hit  lip*  in  nt>id  snoccMion,  Bailey  iKgan  to  com^Wndh  ^\« 
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nature  of  the  position  which  he  occupied,  and  which  Mi«s  Merlon 
lud  taken  some  trouble  to  explain  to  him  berorc  <li»ner,  but  with* 
out  much  succe^^ 

A  little  time  after  tlie  ladies  had  retired,  a  gentle  tap  was  hcar<l 
at  the  French  *-in<iow-  of  ihe  dining-room.  Lord  Gcorj;e  juinpel 
up  at  once  By  a  singular  coincidence,  >vhcn  he  had  dravrn  up  the 
blind,  he  found  it  was  Miss  Jem.  ouuide. 

"  The  moonlight  on  the  waters  is  so  pretty,"  said  thai  young  lady, 
"  you  ought  all  to  conic  oul  and  look  at  il." 

"  Moon  rhymes  m  iih  spoon,"  observed  W'ynsionc ;  "  SO  you  go 
and  admire  it  for  everybody,  George." 

And  Lord  {Icorgc,  not  having  an  appropriate  answer  ready  at  the 
moment,  did  go. 

"  I  like  to  sec  diosc  effects  best  at  the  opera,"  oI)!;er%'ed  the  Duke  ; 
"they  did  it  \-ery  well  in  that  new  thing." 

Then  Mr.  Bailey,  thinking  he  could  see  the  (liilier  of  a  darker 
dress  than  Miss  Jemim.Vs  in  the  distance,  also  "  looked  out  into  the 
nigbL"    Smith  followed  him,  but  did  not  go  beyond  the  v-crandah. 

Wynne  remained  to  amuse  the  Duke  and  abuse  everybody  else. 
For  although  he  was  so  severe  upon  that  nobleman  behind  his  back, 
he  was  not  the  man  to  neglect  a  good  opportunity  of  toadying  him. 

And  now  Bailey  looks  down  into  the  grey  eyes  of  the  actress  once 
more.  His  own  orbs  were  biighier  than  usual,  partly  from  (he 
romance  of  the  situation,  partly  from  champagne.  He  hati  imbibed 
the  exact  (quantity  of  exhilarating  lluid  which  makes  a  man  talk 
better,  which  makes  the  words  (low  more  easily,  and  had  kept  on 
tlic  right  side  of  tlic  boundary  beyond  which  ulleiancc  becomes 
difficult. 

The  majority  of  young  men  of  the  jiresent  day  who  read  much 
poetry,  will  be  found  to  go  through  a  similar  course.  As  boys  they 
begin  with  Scott,  or  with  Scott  and  Macaulay.  The  rush  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Lake,  Regillus,  or  the  Battle  of  Ivry,  first  awakens  them 
to  the  power  of  M>ng;  or  they  read  the  I.ady  of  the  I^kc  or 
Marmion  for  the  story  only,  until  spirited  fragments  haunt  their 
mcrooiy,  almost  against  their  will.  Then  some  time  between  sixteen 
and  twcniy-one  the>'  arc  buried  in  Byron.  Ciradually,  however,  they 
arc  influenced  by  the  tone  of  the  literature  of  the  day,  and  become 
ic  that  it  is  not  "the  correct  thing"  to  admire  Byron  ;  so  they 
amit  a  few  stock-criticisms  to  memory,  and  persuade  themselves 
that  they  care  for  liim  no  longer.  I1)e  next  course  will  comprise 
Shelley,  Keats,  WonKn-orth.  Some  men  find  these  authors  raUier 
hard  work;  btit  they  accord  them  their  admiration  for  the  same 
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rcMOft  that  lliey  withhold  it  from  I))-ron.  Whether  they  could  quote 
*U  linefl  from  any  one  vf  the  three,  is  anolhur  i|uestion. 

On  the  other  haml,  that  c.icn  of  these  pucts  has  (rue  disciples 
'Uicrc  can  be  no  doubt.  But  thcie  is  no  clutch  D|>on  tiie  mind  xo 
strong  as  Byron's,  until  il  is  lelaxed ;  unless  one  excej>ts  Tennyson's 
on  oilier  men,  and  deeiwf  students. 

"  I^-ron,  the  .torccrer  \  lie  can  do  with  me  according  to  his 
will,"  said  l>octor  Parr ;  and  Bailey  was  still  the  great  toa^cian'a 

So,  as  he  looked  into  tlie  grey  eyes,  he  said,— 
"  Sbe  wallu  In  beiuly,  like  ibc  nij^lit 

Anil  all  llul'itint  ofUark  and  bright 

Meet  in  her  kipocl  and  her  eyo  ; 
Thus  CDcllow'd  lo  tbu  leiidtt  Ii^ht 

Which  heaven  lu  ipiuly  il&y  Jcnim." 

He  spoke  the  lines,  not  as  moM  men  <iuote  poelr}-,  as  though 
fearing  to  be  detected  in  an  net  of  which  they  are  ashamed ;  but 
with  deep  voice  and  earnest  utict.incc,  he  gave  tlictii  almost  as  well 
ru  they  couhl  be  stx>ken. 

"  Bravo  I "  aid  Clani ;  *'  )'0U  should  come  upon  the  stage." 
"To  act  wiili  you  nould  indeed  l>c  a  lemitlaiion.     thit  1  was  not 
acting  then.     I  could  not  have  repeated  the  lines,  but  that  I  felt  they 
uited  )-ou  so  welt. ' 

lliey  stowt  u|ton  a  soft  green  lawn  sloping  down  to  the  broad 
tvver.     It  w.u  neatly  high  water,  and  they  heard  the  wavelets  ripple 
I  on  a  narrow  Mrip  of  pebbly-beach  below,     t'^ieh  wave  broke  almost 
'  Vrithout  a  sotiitd  ;  but  there  was  a  gentle  retrain  as  it  Honed  back 
over  the  pebbles.    Bailey  called  Clara's  attention  to  the  melody, 
lying,  that  it  reminded  hint  of  lier  %o\\%  of  the  morning. 
"The  fall  is  [pettier  than  i)k  swell— tlie  retreat  than  the  advance," 
kite  replied ;  "  but  it  is  not  so  in  life." 
"In  the  battle  of  life  there  should  be  no  reta-at,"  said  Bailey. 
*  Man's  life  is  divided  into  n>any  campaigns,"  she  aid.     "For 
woman  there  is  only  one." 

"  Uut  1  have  known  that  lost  from  the  cradle  to  ili:  grave,"  said  a 
third  voice.  It  was  that  of  Mr.  Sl  i'atritk  Smith.  "  I  beg  your 
for  intcmipiing  your  I'le^lifie,"  he  continued,  "  but  we  arc 
going  to  start ;  tlic  drag  \s  at  iltc  door.  I'  belict  e  the  Duke  i% 
going  to  tiespon  on  your  services  as  a  charioteer  once  more  1  hope 
K>,  1  am  sure — then  wc  shall  nut  i;et  our  necks  broken." 
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And  so  Mr.  Bailey  drove  ihc  pany  safely  home. 

"  How  well  you  drive  ? "  said  his  Grace,  as  ihey  were  dravring 
tou'ard.t  ilieir  journey's  end. 

"  I  have  lu«l  a  good  deal  of  practice,"  utid  Bailey. 

"  I  wish  yoii  woiilil  coach  mc  n  little,"  said  ihc  Duke.  "  If  you 
would  not  mind  :  I  know  1  want  it  awfully." 

"  I  shall  be  mosi  happy." 

"  Well,  1  ani  going  to  do  tiie  |<ark  to-morrow.  \\'ill  }-ou  come  with 
mc  ?     Yes ?     Where  shall  1  jiiik  you  up ? " 

"  I  am  at  Robinson's  Bank  in  the  Strand  until  four  o'clock." 

"  Four ;  that  will  <lo  nicely.  I  w-ill  be  wiih  you,  if  I  am  not  spilt 
before  I  get  there." 

"  Bailey,"  said  Smith,  as  they  were  parting,  "  do  not  forget  to  send 
mc  a  card  for  Thursday.     1  will  manage  to  come." 

\T»bf  etttliimtd. ) 
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[he  tHUinus  of  pkanire  U  just  now  at  its  height  in  Lon 
<!on.  Vanity  Fair  is  open  ;  iW  ways  aniJ  by-wrays  arc 
Uirongcd  by  a  motley  crowd.  .Mihough  no  roasiiKradc 
is  going  on,  the  cap  and  bells  jingle,  in  the  q>iril,  st  evci>* 
mm.  Atlired  in  tlie  sober  costume  of  the  ninctccndi  century,  Mephts- 
tophelu  in  human  Tom]  glides  through  the  sultry  streets.  Fausis  and 
Mugueritrt  philander  in  many  a  garden.  Our  merrjrandrews,  devibi, 
and  fine  genllemen,  nte  keeping  holiday,  an<l  bewil<ler  steady-going 
1.0R<!oncrsby  their  ecccntrieiiics.  'ITic  fun  of  the  fair  run*  riot.  The 
thofOugU-breds  of  Society  have  started  a  race,  the  pace  of  which  is 
killing  10  myriads  of  their  followers ;  its  winning-post,  the  Temple  of 
the  Codde«  Fashion,  now  sn-arms  with  worshiii|»«ii  from  ttie  cast,  west, 
north,  sod  south,  who  tittle  heed  what  jicnance  they  suffer  if  allowed 
10  offer  sacrifice  at  the  gaudy  shrine.  It  is  harvcst-iitne  with  all  who 
trade  in  the  luxuries  of  life.  We  hold  our  Vanity  Fair  in  the  middle 
of  Mimmer,  and  are  laughed  at  tiy  our  neighbours  for  so  doing.  At 
the  very  time,  say  they,  when  the  country  i.i  most  inviting,  we  gatlier 
logetlicT  in  our  smoky  totm,  and  pretend  to  arauic  ounelves  in  its 
•tilling  atmosphere.  We  do  amuse  ourselves,  nevcrthclcst,  and  for  a 
few  weeks  in  the  year,  at  anj'  rale,  make  pleasure  as  much  a  business 
as  uty  more  serious  pursuiL  Moreover,  we  love  the  country  for 
those  sjKirt.t  which  cannot  be  indulged  in  while  our  bread  is 
growing,  and,  like  semiblc  epicures,  arc  willing  to  enjoy  every 
amusement  at  its  proper  season.  Accordingly,  we  take  to  shoot- 
ing aiKJ  fox-hunting  in  winter,  and  delight  in  mu^ic  and  the 
'  more  trivial  pustimes  of  existence  during  summer.  ]-'otlowing  thb 
[aUiomI  course,  we  rcliili  racing,  reviews,  flower  !thows,  Icvik-s, 
dnnring-rootnii,  .ind  exhiUtions  of  every  description,  and  encourage 
musicians  to  enliven  as  at  one  aiul  the  same  time  of  year.  Our 
Vanity  Fair  is,  consequently,  the  gayest,  and  i>erltap>  the  noisiest,  of 
any  known. 

Music  is  (tndcniably  lis  chief  feature.  Tlic  drum  ami  fife  are 
being  sounded  in  and  outside  every  booth.  ^VitIloul  its  concert*  and 
Italian  Opera  a  London  H'a»on,  in  tpiie  of  all  other  attractions, 
would  be  dull  indeed.    Sweet  sounds  seem  to  RS  all  the  s'«c«Wrt 
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in  warm  ue^ttlier,  and  tloirers — nhich  have  been  happily  designated 
visible  musiir — cnhanrc  llic  sensuous  pleasure  derii-alitc  from  melody. 
The  concerts  given  in  May  and  June  in  London  ate  intiumetaUle 
and  endless  in  ihcir  variety.  Mtuical  jH-rTonnances,  like  hardy 
annuals,  flourish  all  the  year  round  ;  but  those  now  to  be  heard 
are  exotic  in  their  nature,  and  thiivc  with  surpassing  luxuriance  in 
our  (very)  hothouses.  The  leader  of  fashion  gives  a  concert,  and  in- 
vites more  people  than  her  rooms  will  hold  to  listen  (o  llie  vocalists 
who  are  in  vogue.  In  (onncr  times  it  wai  the  custom  at  these  private 
concerts  to  separate  the  singers  from  the  incited  (■wests  Iiyarope. 
'I'M!  custom,  I  believe,  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  great  I.ablache, 
who  took  otTcncc  at  the  indignity  which  he  supposed  was  offered  to 
him  and  his  companions ;  he  sat  upon  the  ro|)e  and  snapped  it. 
Since  this  daring  drawinft-room  act,  a.t  i'rofe),ior  Ri.sley  would  call 
it,  no  attempt  haK  been  made  to  divide  the  performers  from  the 
audience  at  a  private  concert.  Hospitals  in  want  of  funds  give 
concerts,  and  all  vocalists  and  inslnimcnta lists — to  their  honour  be 
it  said — are  evctready  and  willing  to  perform  gratuitously  in  Ibc  cause 
of  charity.  F.very  professor  of  music  havinj;  tlie  means  of  attracting' 
the  pubUc,  and  an  entetjirising  spirit  to  liool,  doe*  as  the  hospitals 
do.  Their  concerts  arc  generally  sources  of  large  profit  to  Itcncdict, 
Kuhe,  Pu7/i.  and  others,  who  deserve  all  they  gel  in  return  for  the 
expenses  they  incur  in  their  annual  ventures.  Sonic  musicians, — 
Blumenthal,  for  in.ita nee,— having  an  extensive  teaching  connection, 
and  an  intuitive  antipathy  to  speculation,  obtain  the  u«e  of  a  saloa 
in  the  mansion  of  one  of  their  difnlilt,  and  rely  upon  their  pupils 
taking  ti<:kets.  'i'hey  gel  one  or  two  fashionable  singers  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  their  programme,  and  by  means  of  the  private 
interest  tliey  can  command,  realise  a  conuderable  sum  by  the 
hazardous  undertaking.  A  plan  which  has  been  put  into  general 
practice  lately  1>y  jwofessional  concert-givers  with  much  success, 
ic  that  of  issuing  cards  to  their  friends,  and  the  friends  of  thdr 
for  a  malinit  ifim-ilaiioN  early  in  the  season.  A  good 
ame  is  provided  at  this  free  concert,  and  the  announce- 
ment is  subseijuently,  or  .vsmetimei  simultancouaJy,  made  of  a 
more  busineu-ltke  performance  to  take  place  at  a  bter  date.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  those  who  attend  the  first  concert  for  nothing 
are  in  a  meaiure  bound  to  jwy  to  go  to  the  second — tlius  the 
Malinit  tfinvitaruiH  becomes  practically  a  tnalmee  tTob/igiition,  and 
the  active  bhtifidart  profits  accordingly.  If  the  practice  be  found  to 
answer,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  iL  It  is  a  justifiable  means  to 
an  end,  the  end  lieiiig  nuking  mnney,  and  appears  preferable  to  the 
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custom  of  tlw  New  Philfurmonk  Society  of  ;i(lvcnis;ng  ihe  names 
of  all  the  celebrities  who  have  a{>|>carcd  at  iu  concerts,  wiih  a.  short 
line  in  snull  t>-pc  stating  that  tbcy  may  be  engaged  again.  Stich  an 
uinounccmcni  is  calcubicd  to  misled  inaiicniive  rciulcrs,  and 
induce  a  belief  ihnt  the  services  of  the  performers  arc  realty  retained 
for  the  season  coming  on. 

An  inveterate  concert-River  is  the  French  or  German  liallail-singct, 
I  ttbo  comes  to  London  for  a  short  time,  bringing  with  him  some 
letters  of  intro«luction.  Mc  delivers  his  crcdcniists  is  probably 
invited  lo  the  different  houses  to  which  ihey  arc  addressed,  iXngft  his 
L^BOOga,  and,  in  order  lo  pay  the  c<(|>cn&es  of  his  trip  (tives  a  concert. 
He  sends  round  tickets  tu  all  hl.t  iven-  ac>|uainiunce»,  and  expects 
Ihey  will  in  rr_tuni  send  him  so  much  own.  The  experiment  gene- 
rally succeed.*,  an<l  the  ncvt  year  Mc:n  Hcrr  or  Monsieur  comes 
a^Dt  and  ultinutcly  mal;es  his  annual  visit  reivard  him  hand- 
tomely. 

I  once  travelled  from  Vienna  with  a  baritone,  well  known  in  Cet- 
many,  a  most  jtleaunt  coin|ianioii,  who  carried  this  means  of  paj-ing 
hit  expenses  to  rather  an  absunl  ei^tent.  At  every  town  we  stopped 
he  left  mc  lo  look  after  his  luggage,  and  rushed  off  lo  the  theatre  tu 
see  how  much  the  manager  would  give  him  for  singing  n  few  songs 
or  jibying  a  jkuI  in  any  opera  that  might  be  in  the  bills.  He 
cued  littk  for  his  personal  appearance,  and  sometimes,  to  save 
hhmelf  trouble,  went  on  to  the  stage  in  liia  travelling  costume, 
apologised  to  the  au<Iience,  sang  his  song,  an<t  joined  me  at  sup)jcr. 
Neither  was  he  very  exorbitant  in  his  demands;  all  was  grist  that 
CUDC  to  his  mill,  and,  as  be  argued,  it  was  never  n-orth  while 
lo  throw  money  away — an  indiscretion  of  which  I  certainly  never 
knew  him  guilty.  The  profiiamraes  of  the  l^ndon  Concerts 
referred  to,  arc  usually  mode  up  of  ephemeral  music.  As  the 
wnnner  advances  the  sparkling  melodies  of  Veidi,  Anliti,  and  tlie 
I  Italians  generally,  become,  like  iced  cliampagne,  more  suited  to  our 
■  tastes  llun  the  works  of  the  contraptintiMt  whose  compositions,  like 
'  heavy  QurgutKly  and  Port,  are  better  ada}»ted  10  winter  delectation. 
Tboie  who  really  lore  their  wine  and  know  how  to  enjoy  it,  clioosc 
itaccordin);  to  ihc  weather— 'so  we  our  tunes.  The  Monday  Popular 
Concerts,  the  Saued  Harmonic,  and  other  societies  devoted  to  the 
cIsKica,  give  way  to  the  opera  and  miscellaneous  concerts  in  ^e 
.ifwlttg.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  Philharmonic^  and  Mr.  Ella's 
■Musical  Unton  go  lluough  the  liciy  ordeal  of  summer,  hut  they  ore 
csccjtiions  necessary  to  i)rove  the  lule.  The  Phillurmonics  do  not 
last  long,  and  tt  only  tn-ikcs  the  heroism  of  Mr.  ElU— the  f3sU:t 
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parent  of  intell«ctuiil  munc  in  this  country — alt  the  more  remnrl:- 
able  when  it  is  considered  that  he  bad  the  courage  to  start  and  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  llic  Musical  Union  in  the  Uog  Days.  "  Bui 
iliere's  the  Handel  Festival  at  the  Crystal  PaLice  I "  exclwms  the  con- 
tentiouK  reader,  who  is  perhaps  irritated  iit  this  far-fclched  notion  of 
hot  and  cold  weather  muHic.  1  was  coming  to  the  Hunilel  Festival, 
and  about  to  remttrk  that  the  magnificent  locality  in  which  it  t%kcs 
place  would  make  any  music  in  any  weather  enjoyable.  It  would  be 
still  more  so  if  ihc  directors  of  the  Ct^-slal  I'alace  would  condescend 
to  take  a  IcMon  from  the  Greeks  of  old,  and  recollect  how  they 
roana^ced  their  Musical  Festivals.  They  seem  to  have  known  more 
of  such  matters  than  wc  do,  or  at  any  rate  more  tlian  is  known  at 
Sydenham.  Music  was  a  chief  feature  of  all  drsmatic  representations 
with  the  ancients.  Rousseau  has  likened  the  performance  of  a 
tragedy  by  yl^chylus,  Sophocles,  or  Euripides,  to  that  of  a  modem 
opera,  on  account  of  the  important  part  allotted  to  the  choms,  a  body 
of  dancers  or  singers  as  the  case  might  be.  The  principal  individual  in 
every  chonis  was  the  actual  leader,  precentor,  or  fugleman,  whose  will 
and  movements  the  (hgrmlit  followed  in  all  the  songs  nnd  evolutions 
of  the  orchestra,  that  part  of  tlie  Grecian  amphitheatre  which  cor- 
responds with  our  [«t,  and  which  was  used  exclusively  by  the  chorus. 
Tlie  actors,  who  were  sometimes  two,  and  never  more  than  three,  in 
number,  appeared  ujion  the  stage  some  six  feet  above  the  level  of  tlic 
orchestra.  The  chorus  sang  in  unirion  or  antiphonally  (for  harmony 
was  unknown  in  those  days) ;  they  were  n.'sually  (ifly  in  number,  and, 
whether  of  dancers  or  singers,  appeared  in  festal  dresses ;  but  the 
actors  wore  large  masks,  shoes  called  cothurni  with  immensely  thick 
soles,  rich  costumes,  and  were  also  stoutly  padded.  The  masks  were 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  making  their  voices  audible  in  the  vast 
amphitlieutre,  while  the  thick  soles  an<l  padding  gave  importance  to 
the  appearance  of  the  a<:tor.  The  padding,  moreover,  protected  its 
wearer  from  the  spectators,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  shy  stones, 
grapes,  figs,  olives,  and  other  missiles  at  any  performer  with  whom 
they  were  not  latiificd — rather  a  serious  matter  when  the  spectators 
were  30,000  strong,  -lischines,  a  Greek  actor  and  contemporary  of 
Demosthenes,  was  so  pelted  by  the  audience  with  figs,  grapes,  and 
olives  that  he  was  told  snecringly  that  he  could  live  on  tlic  friiits  of 
other  men's  orchards,  and  thus  find  compenwtion  for  the  wounds  he 
had  received.  The  Greek  actor  did  not  speak  his  part,  but  intoned 
or  dianied  it  through  his  mask,  and  it  was  according  to  the  ph>-sical 
power  he  displayed  in  thus  declaiming  that  he  pleased  or  displeased 
the  public 
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In  recaUIsg  the  tnuncal  doings  of  ihc  Creeks  it  is  not  tny  inten- 
tion to  adviw  the  dtrectors  of  the  Cfysul  Palace  10  follow  the 
MXUDple  of  their  ancitni  iirototypes  in  every  panicubr.     I  do  not 
JBUggeit  tlui  ihey  shotild  \txt\   Mr.  Costa  oz  inuKt  u]>on  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves  irearing  cothurni  and  a  mask,  Iwt  I  am  strongly  of  oiiinion 
nihat  If  they   reviwsed  the  poitiiioiis  of  audience  an<i  performers, 
nlacing  the  latter  on  ihc  Door  of  the  transq>t.  the  effect  of  the 
iMatulcl  Festival  would  be  very  mucli  increased.     Kvery  note  of  the 
4niuic  would  be  heard  by  those  Billing  (iA»v  the  musicians,  whereas 
the  mighty  niasa  of  sound  emanating  from  the  thousands  of  per 
MDtmcis  mil  be  lost  in  tlte  space  it  has  to  travel  before  re.tchin;;  those 
nvbo  lUKrable  to  listen  to  it.     Ex;>ericnce  has  proved  that  tlie  best 
place)  to  hear  tJ*c  music  ate  those  from  which  the  public  arc  excluded 
— the  top  gaUeiie»— ft  fact  which  should  have  had  weight  wiili  the 
dirertora  and  conrinccd  them  that  the  arrangements  of  the  Greek 
amphitheatre  should  have  giiided  them  when  converting  ihe  transept 
into  a  colossal  concert  halL     Before  quitting  the  concerts  of  our 
Vanity  Fair  it  may  not  t>e  uninteresting  to  say  a  fe<v  words  about  the 
■origin  of  these  entertainments.    Old  Roger  North,  in  his  "  Mcniones 
lof  Muskk,"  publLihcd  in  16B5.  makes  some  (]uaini  remarks  on  the 
HUbject  quite  as  applicable  to  cotKerta  of  the  present  day  as  tn  the  6r«t 
which  were  ever  given.     He  tells  their  hisior>'  as  follows : — 

"A  great   means  of  bringing  forward   a  taste   for  public  per- 

faimanccs  wu  the  bumor  of  the  following  public  concerts.    Tbe 

Ant  wu  ia  a  tanc  behind  Paul'i,  situated  at  the  north-west  end  of 

St.  Faal's  Catbednl.     It  wa:i  establivlicd  early  in  the  reign  of  Clurles 

n.  by  one  Robert  Herbert    There  was  a  chamber  organ  tliat  one 

Phillips  played  uooo,  and  some  shopmen  and  foremen  tame  weekly 

10  sing  in  consort  and  to  hear,  and  enjoy  ale  and  tobacco ;  and  ader 

Home  time  the  audience  grew  strong,  and  one  Ben  ^Valltngton  got 

'the  reputation  o^"  a  notable  tkus  voice,  who  set  up  for  a  composer 

and  both  some  songs  tn  print,  but  of  very  low  excellence,  and  their 

mnsic  w:is  chiefly  out  of  PLtyAeld's  Catch  Book.    But  this  showed 

BD  inclination  of  the  citiieus  to  follow  music.     And  the  house  was 

cobfinned  by  many  tittle  entertainments  the  masters  \-oluntariIy  made 

ht  their  scholars,  for,  being  known,  ihcy  were  always  crowded.    The 

tmi  emy  was  of  tlte  elder  It^tnisier,  who  had  a  good  thcatiica]  vein, 

and  in  compontion  a  Hvcly  style  peculiar  to  himself     tic  procured 

hi  largo  room  in  ^^'hitefftars,  near  the  Temple  back  gate,  and  made  a 

pingc  raised  box  for  the  musicians,  w^e  mtvialy  reguireii  atrtains  (/). 

Tbe  iDom  was  rounded  with  scats  and  small  tables,  ale-house  fashion. 

Oi>c  thiUing  «ra«  the  (vice,  and  call  for  what  you  please.     Thetn 
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was  very  i;oo<l  music,  for  Banister  found  means  to  procure  the  bcst^ 
hiUi<lK  in  towne,  and  some  voices  to  come  and  pcrformc  there,  aod 
there  wanted  iiu  variety  of  humour,  for  BaniKlci  himself  did  wonders 
on  B  flageolet  to  a  thro'  base,  and  the  Kcvernl  masters  had  their 
Boloa.  'I'hii  continuefl  fitll  one  winter,  and  more  1  remember  not. 
There  was  a  society  of  gentlemen  of  good  esteem,  whom  1  shall  not 
name,  for  some  of  them,  as  1  hear,  are  still  living,  iliat  used  to  meet 
often  for  consort  after  Baptiits'  manner,  and  falling  into  a  weekly 
course  and  jierfomiing  exceeiling  well  wit]i  ha»3  violin,  their  friends 
nnd  aciiuaintances  were  admitted,  and  by  defcrees,  as  the  fame  of  the 
meeting  spread,  so  many  auditors  tame  that  their  room  was  crowded, 
and  to  prevent  thai  inconvenience,  they  look  a  room  in  a  tawmc  m 
Fleet  Street,  and  the  lavemcr  pretended  to  make  fornull  seats  and  to 
take  money,  and  then  the  society  disbanded.  But  tlic  tavemer  finding 
the  sweets  of  vinting  wine  and  taking  money,  hired  masters  to  play, 
and  made  a  j>ccuniary  consort  of  it,  to  which,  for  the  reputation  of 
the  music,  numbers  of  people  of  good  fashion  and  >|uality  repaired. 
Masters  of  music,  finding  that  money  was  to  be  got  this  way,  deter- 
mined to  take  the  business  into  their  own  hands,  and  it  proceeded  so 
far  that  in  York  Buihiiiigs  a  fubrick  was  reared  and  furnished  on  pur- 
pose for  public  music.  It  was  called  the  niuriik  meeting, and  all  the 
ijualiiy  and  ^»  «;'«</(■  repaired  to  it;  but  the  jitan  of  this  project 
wa4  not  to  well  lay'd  as  it  ought  to  have  lieen,  for  the  time  of  their 
beginning  was  inconsistent  with  the  park  and  the  playhouses,  which 
had  a  stronger  aliraclion,  and  what  was  worse  the  masters'  under- 
takers were  a  rope  of  sand,  not  under  the  rule  or  order  of  any  one, 
and  every  one  forward  to  advance  his  owne  talents,  and  spighiftd  to 
each  other,  all  which  scandnUjicd  the  company  and  poysoned  the 
entertainment  Uesitles  the  whole  was  without  designs  or  order ; 
for  one  brings  a  set  of  fugues,  another  shows  his  git'ls  upon  the 
violin,  another  sings,  then  a  famous  lutinist  comes  forward,  and  in 
ihb  manner  changes  folloncd  each  otlicr  with  a  full  ecuation  of 
musick  between  et-ery  one,  and  a  gabble  and  a  bustle  while  they 
changed  places,  whereai.  idl  entertainments  of  tliis  kind  ought  to  be 
projected  as  a  drama,  so  as  all  the  meinben  shall  uninterruptedly 
follow  each  odier,  and  ha^'ing  a  true  connection,  set  off  each  otlier. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  playhouses  got  ground,  and  as  i)iey  were 
better  ordered,  soon  routed  this  music  meeting.  It  had  l>een  !>trange 
if  the  gentlemen  of  the  theatres  had  sate  still  all  this  while,  seeing  as 
they  say  a  pudding  creep,  that  is  a  violent  inclination  of  the  towne  to 
follow  music ;  therefore  Uelterton  contrived  a  sort  of  plays  which 
were  called  operas,  but  more  projxrly  speaking  semi-operas,  half 
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^^Aethftlf  dnum."  Thu  wu  in  1676.  An  advertiscmcni  in  i)ie 
t.oMJ<>n  C<tseHft  Jnn.  23,  tb^i.  nftn  to  the  concern  that  were  given 
in  tlie  foom  in  York  lluildings  Above  mentioned.  "The*e  are  to 
give  notice  tlui  Utc  tnuskk,  in  uhicli  the  Itali^in  woman  sings,  will 
l>e  hcl(J  every  I'uenday  in  York  Ruildingx,  and  Thursdays  in  Frec- 
man'k  Yard,  ComhilL" 

llie  *' lutun  woman"  was  one  of  those  Torcign  vocalitu  who 
came  nvrr  to  tliis  country  aOer  the  accession  of  Chailes  II.,  and  who 
«ct  the  c9caiD|>le  to  ]Cnglt»h  womeo  of  sinfcing  in  public— a  practice 
they  had  probably  never  before  thought  of.  Thus  nc  leam  from 
Roger  North,  whoK  boo):  by  tlie  way  Itaa  l>ccn  lately  edited  by 
Or.  KimUiuli.  that  concert-giving  originjited  in  ale-houses,  and  that 
the  Iktusic-Hall*  and  Theatrct  were  quite  as  much  oppowd  to  each 
other  in  the  i;ih  as  they  arc  in  ihc  igih  century. 

If  l!ic  Tlicairci  could  but  again  triumph  over  their  ill-condition ctl 
antagonists,  it  would  assuredly  be  an  advantage  to  the  cause  of  Art 
oik]  a  benriit  to  tlic  community  at  Urge.  The  MuMO-Hallx  encou- 
nij[c  drinking,  liy  »n  air  of  rci>pe<:tabiliiy,  n.vsumcd  as  "  a  cloal;  to 
carry  on  the  trade,"  families  of  the  bourgeois  class  are  induced  to 
frequent  them,  and  arc  thereby  brought  into  social  contact  with  the 
prodigaie  and  abandoned  of  both  sncK.  'lite  |>eiforTuances  given 
often  outrage  decency,  and  are  a  di^ace  to  the  olfic-i.iU  appointed 
by  Cov'emment  to  watch  o\'cr  the  moralities  of  our  stage  who  sane- 
boo  them.  The  licentiousness  of  the  Haymarkct  is  innocent  corn- 
el will)  tliat  of  a  wbterranean  a|ttnment  of  the  vVlhambra,  known 

tlic  Canteen,  where  fast  men  0/  the  ton-n  congregate  to  adtirate 
the  ae()U3inuncc  of  tlie  ladies  of  the  Ballet,  who  there  assemble  in 
their  stage  costumes. 

llie  Alhambn  I  Was  any  building  ever  so  per\-crted  in  its  uses? 
Krcctcd  by  a  company  of  Quakers  for  the  purposes  of  Science,  it  is 
now  the  haunt  of  Vice— a  market  for  gay  women — a  place  for  the 
exhibition  On  the  stage  of  indecent  gestures  and  costumes  which 
would  go  far  to  indicate  a  I^llic  origin  of  the  modem  Conuis, 
Krcry  puhlir.  performance  Has  a  ten<lency  for  good  or  evil  It  is  of 
<|uitc  as  much  impoitance  tliat  the  amusemeniK  of  tlie  public 
ithinilil  be  properly  rcgulaurd  as  that  crinw  should  be  exposed  and 
punished. 

TlieK  seems  to  be  too  great  a  £icility  in  obtaining  licences  for 
ihetc  place*.  Tlic  restriaiofis  put  upon  managers  of  Theatres 
are  severer  than  those  to  which  they  are  subject.  .Surely  this 
Hiomaly  sliould  not  be  allowed  to  continue.  It  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  how  far  the  Mustc-Halls  interfere  with  the  \fK^iMi 
Vot.  I.,  N.  S,  iU&  D 
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of  tlie  Tlicaires,  but  of  Iiow  fjr  die  entenaiiimcnts  they  provitJe 
demoralise  ihc  public  Thui  they  have  a  debasing  tendency  can- 
not be  denied  by  whoever  has  carefully  considered  tlie  matter  and 
watched  impartially  the  means  adopted  to  atiroct  the  audiences  by 
which  ihcy  are  thronged.  The  subject  U  one  deserving  more  serious 
attention  than  it  has  hilhcito  received  at  the  hamls  of  those  who 
have  the  power  of  granting  or  refusing  to  grant  dramatic  and  otlier 
licences. 

But  let  us  leave  the  Music-Halls,  their  clouds  of  lotiaceo-nnoke 
and  disagreeable  odours,  and  get  into  the  fresh  air. 

There  is  much  more  music  going  on  elsewliere  in  our  Fair — quite 
RS  pleasant  to  listen  to,  an<l  far  pleasunter  to  talk  about. 

Tliere  arc  two  very  large  booths  open  rtosc.  ahiiost  too  close,  lo  each 
other.    One  of  llieni,  it  might  be  supposed,  would  satisfy  tlic  exi- 
gencies of  any  public,    But  no,  we  Londoners  arc  so  fond  of  music, 
and  summer  music  in  particular,  we  must  have  two  Italian  Operas, 
although  we  have  not  ftood  taste  or  common  tense  enough  to  keep  open 
one  theatre  for  the  performance  of  English  Opera.    Tiic  two  Italian 
managers  are  Aghting  a  hard  battle.    It  is  war  to  llic  knife  with  them, 
A  short  time  since  it  was  thought  tliey  would  shake  hand^  sign  a 
^'treaty  of  peace,  and  while  one  retired  with  a  h,indsome  fortune,  the 
'  other  would  reign  supreme,  and  enjoy  a  campaign  free  from  rootcsia- 
tion,  until  some  other  rival  look  the  field.   The  Fates  were  .ndverie,  and 
kibcnt  upon  keeping  open  tlicmuMcai  temples  of  JaniiK,    The  expenses 
tof  the  war  must  be  frightful.    However  advantageous  to  the  public,  the 
tiro  managers  mutt  find  it  ruinous.  No  greater  inducement  to  intending 
deserters  th^n  ihc  offer  of  higher  pay  from  the  enemy.     Not  that  the 
Itdlbn  mercenaries  desert  unless  they  can  do  so  without  danger  to 
themselves ;  but  they  find  the  contest  to  their  advantage,  ina-imucli  as 
[  it  enhances  the  value  of  their  genius.     It  has  been  attempted  three 
rtimcs  during  the  last  fifteen  years  to  put  an  end  to  this  musical  war- 
fare,  and  to  establisli  an  iLilian  Opera  monDiwly  in  London.    All 
three  attempts  have  failed ;  only  one,  howc^'cr,  could  have  attained 
the  desired  monopoly  even  had  it  succeeded.     It  was  that  made  by 
Mr.  l.umlej-  in  185;,  when  he  appealed  to  Padiaraent  for  a  Royal 
Charter  to  carry  on  Her  Majesty's  'I  heatrt     lie  tells  the  story  of  the 
project  and  its  failure  thus : — 

"  Early  in  the  harassing  season  of  1851  I  concciv'ed  the  plan  of 
forming-  an  a&sodalion  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  affairs  of 
the  Opem  House — in  other  words,  a  joint-stock  compiiny  to  under- 
take the  financial  and  Kpeculalive  portion  of  the  direction,  whilst  the 
WMMgemcnt  remained  in  the  same  hands.     It  was  very  evident  diat, 
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owing  to  a  scries  of  imtowud  cLrcumtUuKes,  Her  Majesty's  TiieaUc 
wu  paOiully  stKCumbing ;  find  the  plan  was  coDccivctl  for  ilie  pur- 
pose of  raikint;  n  sttffidcnt  sum,  in  shares  to  clear  tti«  Oiealrc  from  ilt 
lutiiliticii,  pay  off  the  mm  originally  borroweti  upon  mdic  of  the 
'property'  boxes  as  they  are  calletJ,  and  restore  the  famous  'old 
bouw,'  frccU  from  all  incumbrances  and  hiodrances,  to  eventual 
fnupetity. 

"  In  ibb  deftign  I  was  warmly  and  powerfully  assisted  l>y  mnny 
influcntbl  noblenKn  and  gentleiuen.  At  tlul  time,  however,  the 
'Limited  liability'  Uill  liad  not  passed,  and  it  was  discot'cred  that, 
under  the  law  of  iMtrtnership  as  it  then  stood,  it  would  be  almost 
isipiacticable  to  anive  at  any  definite  measures.  Hence  it  was 
deemed  advisable,  and  indeed  indispensable,  to  appeal  in  the  usual 
fonn  fur  a  'Charter'  to  csublish  the  association  without  incurring 
the  dangcn  of  unllmiieil  liability.  Opinions  favourable  to  the  pro- 
ject of  a  Royal  Charter  were  obtained  from  the  highest  legal  atitho- 
itties,  among  which  was  that  of  Lord  LyndhursI ;  and  armed  with 
nch  powerful  sanclton,  1  {Mirsued  my  cflbrts  to  obtain  in  the  proper 
qiKutcra  die  desired  support  to  the  incorpofation  of  the  Opera  Asso- 
ciation. The  project  having  been  bruited  about,  coo^etablc  oppo- 
sition to  the  schcroc  was  displayed  in  some  of  the  papers  known  to 
be  in  the  inteicsix  of  tlie  nxa.\  establishment.  A  cry  of  attempt  at 
iiwoo[<oly  wat  niM.-d,  as  against  all  the  principles  of  free  trade  in  a 
'  free  trade '  age  and  countr)-.  The  logic  of  the  arguments  advanced 
on  the  occasion  was  not,  however,  by  any  means  apparent  During 
the  course  of  tliese  active  exertions  (the  episodes  relating  to  whidi 
might  fill  a  volume,  couhl  the  xtofy  of  the  struggle  Ivtwecn  the  two 
adminiairations  of  th«  Government  and  of  the  Opera,  be  considered 
worth  narration  in  cxtenso),  I  lud  an  interview  with  Mr.  Cardwcll, 
then  Vn.e-l'residcnt  of  the  Boanl  of  Trade.  By  this  gentleman  I  w,^s 
liHeDod  lu  with  the  mo&t  exemplary  {Kitience,  and  my  arguments 
apparently  met  with  his  avienU 

"  Mr.  Cardwcll,  indeed,  reminded  in«  on  this  occasion  of  tlie  stout 
Tory  gentleman  of  rcntoter  gencmttoi),  who,  in  speaking  of  Die 
Eloquence  of  Charles  Fox,  remarked,  '  lie  certainly  has  often  eon- 
vtoced  my  judgment,  but,  I  am  pioud  to  say,  h«  has  never  influenced 
my  vote'  The  petitioner  was  obliged  10  depart  from  the  inlcr\'icvv 
without  any  promite,  and  eventually  tlte  Royal  Charier  was  decidedly 
rcAueU.  Tlie  next  oourto  adopted  was  to  obtain  on  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment for  tW  inctfrpui.tiion  of  the  comt>anv.  A  Etill  to  meet  the 
cxl|[eaciei  ul  llic  occi^ton  was  accordingly  brought  into  tlic  House, 
and  it  was  soon  nude  known  to  the  public  that  '  Ht:i  Majesty^ 
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Tlieatre  Association  Bill'  had  passed  the  Starxling  Orders  Committee 
early  in  tlie  yeai  1853.  But,  on  the  wconil  reading.  Mr.  Cardwell, 
conttniy  to  cxpccUition  (inasmuch  as  lie  wa^  supposed  to  have  sanc- 
tioned the  appeal  to  Parliament),  spoke  against  the  Bill  with  much 
energy.  The  Bill  was  lost,  and  all  hopes  of  re-estabtidiing  the  for- 
tunes of  Her  MajcKly's  Tlicatre  by  the  proposed  Association  fell  to 
the  ground.  Considerable  opposition  was  offered  to  the  Bill  on 
account  of  some  informalily  which  had  taken  place  in  passing  it 
through  the  Commitiee  on  Standing  Orders.  '  It  had  been  urged 
that,  if  the  form  were  not  dispensed  with,  the  delay  in  bringing  in  the 
Bill  would  prevent  the  thcaite  opening  that  year.  It  was  on  the 
discussion  of  this  point  that  one  honourable  member  declared  that 
the  very  ai^umrat  would  be  a  ronduxive  reason  for  insisting  on 
the  '  Order,'  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  afl  theatres  were 
closed." 

And  so  Mr.  I,umle>''s  "  little  Bill "  was  lost  Tlie  second  attempt 
to  amalgamate  the  tno  Italian  Operas  was  in  1865,  when  a  comjuany 
with  limited  liability  was  formed,  or  proposed  to  be  formed.  An 
energetic  promoter,  strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction  of  the 
gieat  advantages  that  would  a<^CTue  by  boili  liouses  belonging  to 
one  proprietary,  niranged  with  the  Karl  of  Dudley  lo  buy  his  Ion!- 
shi[»'s  inlereAt  in  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  and  with  Mr.  Gyc  lo  pur- 
chase the  Opera  House,  Covent  (Jarden,  together  with  the  Floral 
Hall  and  stock  of  scenery,  costuinc!',  armoury,  music,  furniture, 
fittings,  &c  The  arrangement  witli  the  Karl  of  Dudley  was 
subject  lo  a  lease  then  running,  the  terms  of  which  sliowed  an 
interei.t  of  10  |Kr  cent,  upon  tlie  piirchase-nioney. 

It  was  stipulated  with  Mr.  Gye  that  he  should  remain  as  manager 
for  li^-c  years,  during  which  period  he  guaranlccd  a  minimum 
dividend  of  8  per  cent,  upon  the  paiil-up  capital  of  the  Company,  its 
noniinalcapital  being  jf  350,000.  When  alt  was  settled,it  was  thought 
advisable  to  defer  the  publication  of  the  prospectus  for  a  while — a 
delay  which  proved  fatal  to  the  scheme ;  the  crisis  came,  and  put  an 
end  10  Limited  Liability  Companies,  with  or  without  guaranteed 
dividends,  for  ever.  The  history  of  the  third  attempt  is  found  in  Mr, 
Gyc's  piof:]>ccius  of  this  season.  The  deslTuclion  of  Her  M.-ijesty's 
'I'hcatre  led  some  enthusiastic  financial  authorities  to  bctiex'e  that 
ihey  could  reanimate  tlic  ashes  of  "  Limited  Liability,"  and  make 
that  wonderful  stalking-horse  the  means  of  drawing  logclhcr  the  con- 
tending elements  of  the  Iialian  Opera,  lliey  framed  mysterious 
articles  of  association,  containing  clauses  in  direct  antagonism  to 
the  intention  of  those  who  passed  ihc  glorious  Act  of  '61 ;  they 
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«!  to  i>ay  Mr.  G>'e  whai  be  askeO,  and  Mr.  Maplcson  a  great 
ddl  more  than  lie  ex|M:c[e(] — ihcy  did  alt  this,  and  somctliing  more; 
for  they  excited  the  ire  or  the  newspaper  writers,  some  of  whom 
opposed  lite  anulgaiDQtion,  which  ultimately  faile<l,  Tor  the  simple 
reason  that  it  was  overweighted  and  badly  inAiuged. 

The  Operas  a«  consequently  carrying  on  the  war  with  greater 
vigour  than  ever,  Conudering  the  large  sums  each  manager  has  (33 
a  ncces.sar>'  result  of  the  opposition)  to  pay  his  artists,  it  b  aurvcUotis 
thai  the  undertakings  prove  at  all  remunerative.  Tlic  sums  demanded 
by  siogcfs  and  inuskiaru  in  favour  niih  the  public  ore  proverbially 
extravagant  A  story  ts  told  of  F^tganini,  who,  when  oslccd  to  play 
at  Vauxhall  (hardens,  inquired  how  many  people  the  place  would  hold. 

"  How  many  ? '  said  the  manager ;  "  that's  almost  impossible  to 
■ay ;  it's  a  Urge,  open  space." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  fiddler,  nothing  daunted,  "  how  many  will  the 
lar^  space  contain  when  quite  full  "i  " 

"  Perhaps  twenty  lltousand,"  said  the  manager. 

"  Ah  '  twenty  tliotisand  people ;  and  you  charge  how  nuich  ?  " 

"  Four  (hillings  each." 

"  Four  shillings  each — twenty  thousan<l  four  shillings  nuke  eighty 
thottjtuvd ;  eighty  thousand  sliillings,  ;£40oo.  Well,"  continued 
Pogaoini,  after  making  thit  calculation,  aloud,  "  I  will  play  at  one  con- 
cert for  X3000,  and  you  may  have  the  other  ^1000  for  yourselC 

AU  artists  are  not  quite  so  exacting  as  was  the  immortal  violinist, 
altbougb  there  arc  very  few  who  arc  not  fully  aware  of  their  own 
(lOweiB  of  attraction. 

Bendcs  the  public  concerts,  festivals,  and  operas,  there  k  other 
vxaaix.  going  on  in  Vanity  Fair  which  makes  no  little  noise,  and 
which  is  likewise  influenced  by  the  weather.  Its  performers  indulge 
in  part-singing,  oratorios,  and  he.\vy  music  generally  in  the  winter, 
and  get  tip  Italian  sceius,  ballads,  and  lighter  compositions,  in  the 
nntmcr  time-  Will  you  go  with  mc  to  Lady  Mortgage's  "afternoon 
muBic,*'  in  Bclgravia?  It  is  a  crowded  assembly — a  very  cnish— 
some  tif  tile  guests  are  siltinj[  on  the  stairs.  Nearly  all  the  &ir  sex 
present  are  in  Itonnets.  One  or  two  have  thrown  off  their  dainty 
head-gear — they  .trc  the  amateurs,  witosc  performance  constitutes  the 
"  afternoon  music" 

^'fhc  young  lady  at  the  pianoforte,  talking  to  the  acoompanytst,  is  a 
!i  soprano,  very  iiarticuUr  as  to  her  nins  and  shakes.  She  is  in- 
■tracting  the  mac^itio,  who  seems  half  afraid  of  her.  The  stem- 
looking  dame  in  tlic  doorway,  her  maternal  parent,  peers  nHiiuJ  the 
room  with  on  air  as  much  as  to  say,  "  My  daughter's  going  to  ^%  \ 
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and  if  you  talk  I'll  cat  you."     No  fear,  my  dear  miidnm ;  your 
daughter's  singing  will  command  aitcniion. 

The  heal  is  oppressive ;  ihc  fans  in  motion  keep  up  a  son 
of  Kolian  accompaniment  to  the  amateur  prima  donna's  vocal 
gymnastics.     Her  pvind  scena  comes  to  an  end  at  last,  and  the 

"todting  audience  make  themselves  warmer  by  applauding. 

They  wait  languidly  for  a  flaxen-haired,  bluc-cycd  damsel  to  sing 
an  Engliih  song — the  Patti  of  London  society,  posscs»ng  more  true 
music  in  her  liittc  soul  than  the  Patii  of  tJie  stage  can  boast  of. 
Behold  the  enchantress,  as  she  is  taken  away  from  among  her  friends 
in  the  furthest  comer  of  the  room.  The  hostess  tcatls  her  to  the 
piano,  at  which,  with  the  most  artless  simplicity  and  grace,  she  sits 
down,  and  accompanies  herself  in  a  song  Sullivan  h.TS  written  for 
her.  It  is  a  treat  to  listen  to  such  singing.  \Viih  no  apparent  cRbit, 
the  cflcct  U  that  which  only  n  sympathetic  voice  and  pure  artistic 
feeling  can  produce.  All  she  does  seems  (iicilc  enough ;  but  compare 
her  pcifoimancc  with  that  which  is  coming  after,  an<l  you  will  soon 
acknowledge  its  superiority,  even  if  her  singing  has  not  touched  your 

.  heart,  which  I  very  much  doubt  After  tlie  song  comes  a  fashionable 
tcnon'no,  with  very  little  voice,  but  a  great  deal  of  affectation  to  make 
up  for  it 

He  gcl5  warm — nngs  out  of  tune,  and  makes  a  roost  extra- 
OTilinary  noise,  unlike  any  other  noise  you  ever  heard,  when  trying  to 
get  out  a  high  note.  The  "quack  "makes  him  hotter,  nntl  he  finishes 
his  arix  more  or  less  in  confusion.     I-ady  Mortgage  thanks  him  for 

I  the  pleasure  he  h.is  afforded  her  friends,  and  tlic  icnorino  believes, 
aticr  ail.  he  has  distinguished  hiimclf  Then  come  some  duets 
or  trios,  in  which  one  of  the  singers  is  sure  to  blame  the  other 
inwardly,  if  not  audibly,  for  having  been  a  bar  too  soon  or  a  bar  too 
late.  Some  one  is  expected,  who  has  not  yet  appeared.  It  is  a 
ttnere  di/ona,  in  the  Civil  Service,  who  at  length  shows  himself! 

Latly  Mortgage  nuhes  at  him,  playfully  aliuses  him,  and  is  deter- 
mined he  shall  make  amends  for  his  want  of  jmnrtuality.  The 
icnorc  is  made  more  of  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  he  been 
lip  to  time.  //  s'tH  fait  i/ettrtr,  and  docs  not  regret  it  A.  French 
song,  from  tlie  "Siioilt  Child,"  and  a  dnct  between  him  and  the 

■Wirateur  Paiit,  terminate  the  "afternoon  mu«c."  The  hour  for  the 
park  has  come,  and,  as  it  is  il(  risueur  for  all  true  pleasure-seekers 
to  idle  away  a  cenain  number  of  hours  during  the  tl.iy  in  that  part  of 
Vanity  Fair,  we  will  leave  them  to  do  so,  there  being,  sad  to  say, 
veiy  seldom  any  music  in  the  park  to  listen  to. 

I  WAtTER    MaVKAKD. 


)HE  ErDtL.<^  or  Fyxlel  Court,  arc  an  old  EnglUh  (iunily 
who,  in  t)ic  ftircct  liae,  nDtl  through  collateral  bnmclics, 
have  been  long  and  largely  represented  in  both  Houses  of 
Pnrtiiuncnt  We  have  never  been  noted  for  a  punctual 
<  RguUr  atteiulAnce  at  St.  Sie|ili«n'«.  I  am  regubrly  told,  on  the 
huniiif^  liuu  I  am  no  Iwtter  ihAa  a  diMtanU  legicJntor.  J  accept  the 
(lc»ai|>tion,  and  soirc  day,  when  I  have  nothing  else  to  do,  I  will  under- 
Ukc  to  »how  llut  JiUllanteitm — at  It-ast  a  constderubte  llwre  of  it— is 
cctcntiaj  to  the  pteasant  and  humioiiioiit  working  of  our  p-irliainenUiry 
system.  Mr,  Kaj-rton  and  Mr.  <;nt(!grind,  for  example,  arc  by  no 
nicans  Jildtanit  legislators.  But  conceive  a  House  of  Commons 
full  of  Faynons  an<l  Gntdgn'n<U  \  ^V'ouhl  it  be  a  place  for  English 
l^llemen  at  all  ?  Should  ire  ever  Rct  through  the  buKinci-t  ?  For 
myKtC  I  look  in  at  question  timen — uy  half-past  four  to  five— when 
there  is  anything  interesting  going  on,  I  come  in  at  ten  o'clock, 
anil  sUnd  ai  the  lur  on  nights  of  great  divisions.  I  alirays  Icn'e 
uforU  with  our  "whips" — well,  say  neatly  always — where  J  am  to  be 
found,  and,  with  tlic  help  of  a  little  prompting,  I  manage  to  put  la 
on  appeanuiire  in  the  right  lohhy  on  alt  critical  occxiionK.  You  may 
My  that  it  is  my  duty  to  be  in  my  place  all  ntght,  and  to  vote  in 
every  divUion,  like  (indgnAd.  1  don't  Kee  it.  I  might  \-ole  a  little 
oAcncr,  but  I  should  .-always  go  with  my  party.  If  I  went  into  tlit! 
lobby  on  every  division,  the  other  branch  of  my  family,  who  sit  on  the 
0|>poute  side  of  the  House,  must  do  the  same,  an<I  ulio  would  gain 
\tf  it?  We  virtu.iUy  pair  ofl*  when  the  routine  business  of  the  session 
i«  ffoing  ou,  and  wliere  is  tlK  lurnn  ^  If  I  heard  every  speech  made 
bjr  Mr.  I'aynon  and  Mr.  Gmdgrind  1  should  rote  just  llw  same. 
Bf  goins  "w^y  w<:  enable  the  mrn  who  have  something  to  say,  and 
ia  Uie  wort;,  to  u>ove  up  near  the  table,  and  get  Ibrough  tlic  night 
»   '  r.ti.     f  tell  you  that  diMlan/e  legislation  wac  rccognited  .is 

.'  1  not  a  necessity,  of  our  system  of  party  government,  by  the 

Commiuion  ihu  gave  Sir  C  llarry  his  instractioDS  for  the  present 
Houm:  uf  t'^iumona.  It  W3sm.ide  lar|;eenoughfbrnight<t  of  average 
attcn<tance,  and  not  so  large  as  to  nuke  .ipcaklng  loo  great  a  phy- 
sical eflTorr.     When  we  go  away  after  (incstion-timc  the  Houw  be- 
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comet  cool  andpleaaant.  ICod  ga-at  nights  two  spe.il:e»  of  mark  keep 
US  from  our  dinner  until  uftcf  the  usual  hour,  the  atmosphere  becomes 
dose  anil  opprcwive,  we  become  uticoinfortable,  imiable,  and  noisy,. 
and  the  oiators  wax  personal  and  <iii.irrelsonie,  without  knowing  why. 

Another  lime  I  will  tell  you  why  the  House  of  Commons  i^  so 
attractive  to  men  of  Ibc  most  oppo&itc  lasics  and  pursuits.  What 
you  will  lie,  I  hope,  concerned  to  hear  is,  that  it  is  ceasing  to  be 
attractive  to  mc.  l''Tom  Hiidtanldsm  I  ani  peTceptil>Iy  sinking  into 
fxxocunmlmm.  The  House  i*  becoming  no  place  for  men  of  my 
name  and  family.  The  Committee  work  becomes  more  onerous 
and  distasteful  ever)'  year.  Did  you  ever  attend  upon  a  \\'uter 
Supply  Bill  for  »ix  week*  from  twelve  to  four?  C;in  jwi  imagine 
what  it  is  to  sit  upon  an  Election  Committee  through  the  Easter 
holidays?  Would  you  like  to  be  four  hours  in  a  crowded  committee- 
room,  on  a  hot  day,  listening  to  Mr.  Prolix,  Q.C.,  on  a  tough 
Kiilway  Bill  for  settling  the  claims  of  debenture  holders,  preference 
shareholdent  No*,  i,  2,  and  3.  ao<l  holders  of  ordinary  slock  ?  Or, 
say  that  in  an  evil  hour,  to  oblige  .1  pcrton.il  friend,  you  give  your 
name  to  a  man  who  is  making  up  a  Select  Committee  on  the  audit 
of  public  accounts,  or  balances  in  the  exchequer,  or  the  iio»ibIlity 
of  drawing  a  taxable  distinction  between  property  and  income ; 
after  hearing  witnesses  for  two  months,  you  report  the  evidence, 
and  recommend  the  House  to  re-appoint  you  next  session  I  If 
fle*h  and  blood  can  stand  such  things,  it  is  not  tlie  Hesh  and  blood  of 
me,  Ki'icURUs  Evdel,  of  Kydel  Court,  Bbnk^hiie. 

The  House  of  Commons  used  to  be  a  place  in  which  an  English 
gentleman  could  sit,  without  losing  his  sclf-rcs)>ccl.  Is  it  so  now? 
Will  it  be  an  assembly  of  gentlemen  under  the  new  orxler  of  things  ? 
Doubtful  1  I,  at  least,  have  had  enough  of  it.  This  is  my  last  sesuon. 
Next  year  my  place  will  "  know  me  no  more."  I  discern  who  my  suc- 
cessor will  be.  He  is  a  ridi  manufacturer,  who  hns  bought  an  estate 
in  the  county,  and  goes  in  for  shorC-homs  and  high  farming.  1  see 
him  every  week  in  the  county  papers,  making  speeches  at  Quarter 
Sessions  and  meetings  of  Bible  societies,  attending  county  balls, 
building  a  new  church,  and  all  that  son  of  thing.  He  has  worked 
like  a  gallcy.slave  all  his  life,  and  now  you  would  think  he  would  be 
glad  to  have  a  little  rest  and  quiet.  So  he  would ;  but  his  wife  and 
daughters  insist  on  his  getting  into  Parliament  lliey  think  it  gives 
them  a  stantp  of  gentility  tliat  money  cinnot  buy.  That  is  tlie  his- 
tor)-  of  half  the  fellows  in  the  House.  They  don't  tare  about  it  them- 
selves, but  the  women  of  their  families  let  them  have  no  peace  until 
tlicy  write  ■"  JI.I'."  afler  their  names.    Talk  aliout  fcni.i!c  siiffr.tgc  and 
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woman's  inrtucnce  !  The  *rom«n  are  ttic  real  cooslituency  or  two- 
tlunL%  cif  (hu  incinWn  uf  thi;  ]>rcs<:nl  House  of  Commons.  It  is 
almost  (00  shocking  to  repeat,  but  it  is  these  purc-mimlcil  aiid  delicate 
creatures  who  insiM  upon  the  cocDniiuion  of  all  the  l>ribcr)-  and 
comipt  pmctites  which  cause  so  much  scandal,  and  give  tis  to  much 
trouble  in  the  com  mi  »ee- rooms  upstairs. 

**  \iy  dear,  to  get  into  F.irliamcnt  I  must  spend  a  great  deal  oi 
money,  and  britw,"  saj-s  Mr.  Bodmin  To;Mer  to  lus  belter  )uir, 
willow  of  (he  dcrnm-t  Mr.  Kinpcck. 

"  I'ouh  :  Other  [x:o|>]c  do  it,  why  shouldn't  you  ? "  rejoins  the 
lady,  vrlio  is  dclcmtincd  to  be  presented  at  Court,  whether  it  is 
the  Queen  who  holds  the  drawing-room  or  "only  a  princess." 

I  intend,  bdu.-e  1  leave  St.  Stephen's,  to  make  soirn;  fiiglilful  revc- 
latioRs,  I  promise  you,  social  and  political. 

Ai  it  is  the  bst  TiMtlier  tlut  breaks  the  cntnel's  back,  so  my  fin.-il 
and  unalterable  resolution  to  throw  np  my  scat  was  arrived  nt  on  the 
Tbunday  in  May  that  witnessed  the  acrimonious,  profitless  wrang- 
ling on  &tr.  Sinclair  Aytoun's  No-Popery  Resolution.  How  1  came 
to  sit  it  all  oiil,  is  to  mc  incomprclicnsible,  seeing  how  inonpreitsibly 
wcarktl  and  iw^Mk^  it  left  m;.  V.-tnous  theories  ate  -itloat  at  the  club ; 
ooc  b  that  I  was  wailing  for  Lady  Gertrude,  who  had  promised  to 
come  down  to  the  bdic»'  guUer>' ;  another,  tl>at  in  an  uiigtunlcil  mo- 
ment I  iirumiied  one  of  our  wlii|K>  not  lu  leave  the  Hou»c ;  a  third, 
that  I  lu\-c  sofnc  Uoubtcsomc  .inti-M.iynooth  men  in  my  county,  and 
wtts  determined  to  master  all  the  ins  and  outs  or  the  question.  There 
b  soote  colour  of  truth  in  all  these.  My  misery  is,  that  I^dy 
Geitnidc  did  not  cotnc ;  that  tlte  "  whip"  miserably  deceived  me  by 
telling  nte  the  debate  would  be  over  in  an  hour;  and  that  I  did  want 
to  know  what  ans«-cr  to  make  about  Maynooth.  But  the  House  wa.i 
lo  hot  and  close,  th.it  we  all  became  noL<y  and  irriiablc  before  thc 
debate  had  gone  on  for  an  hour.  Then  cameperaona]  recriminations, 
ap(iea]s  to  the  Chairman  on  poinu  of  order,  apjieals  to  Ayioun  to 
withdraw  his  Resolution,  appeals  to  the  I*iemicr  to  stop  the  dis- 
cuKuoD,  aw  not  bein^  within  the  spirit  of  the  refcrent-e.  Ncwdcgate 
spoke  nine  timet  that  night,  with  more  than  hit  u«ul  soleimiity;  and 
at  every  pauitc  in  ilie  debate  Whalley  and  Darby  Griffith  tried  to 
strike  in  ;  What  with  moiions,  amendments,  cross  .-imondmenls, 
riders  to  resolutioiti,  and  jwiMlanis  to  reM>lution3,  the  confuiion  be- 
came worse  confoumled ;  so  that,  after  the  second  division,  you  might 
hi  '    1    home  on  a  shutter.     When  He  left  the  Houic  th.it 

n  .  KvDKt.  went  through  with  himsell'  the  mental  pro<rcss 

of  accciwng  llie  Chillcro  Hundreds,  ami  brrathed  more  ficdy. 
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I  tlon't  expect  any  one  to  read  this  paragmpli  ;  I  am  xure  1  should 
not  reaJ  it  mj-sclf.  liut  hwring  is  so  different  rrom  reading;  and 
people,  so  far  as  [  sec,  arc  so  much  more  affccicJ  by  wliat  they  htar 
than  by  what  they  read.  A  motion  on  the  paper  may  seem  abntnitse  >n<l 
(lifTicult  to  comprehend ;  but  after  you  have  heard  Disraeli  and 
Gladstone,  ami  after  one  or  tn-o  side-lights  arc  thrown  upon  it 
from  below  the  gnngu-ay,  it  is  astonishing  hun-  clear  it  becomes  to 
the  stupidest  fellow  in  the  House.  Thus,  I  could  have  svrom  I 
understood  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  debate  on  Aytoun's  Rexolu- 
tion  ;  but  to  inakc  other  people  understand  it  is  a  very  ditTcrent  nffiur, 
and  to  make  lliein  read  it  is  beyond  i«y  :irt.  However,  I  will  try. 
Aytoun,  then,  x  Scotch  Liberal,  moves  the  following  Resolution : — 
"That  when  the  Anglican  Church  in  Ircbnd  is  disestablished  and 
disendowed,  the  grant  to  Ma)nooOi  and  tiic  Rf^ium  Donum  Uiall  be 
discontinued ;  and  that  no  pait  of  the  secularised  funds  of  the  Angli- 
an Church,  or  any  State  funds  whatever,  be  applied  in  any  way,  or 
under  any  form,  to  the  endowment  or  furtherance  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  Ireland,  or  to  the  cslabUshmcnt  or  maintenance 
of  Roman  Catholic  denominational  schooK  or  colh-ges." 

Mr,  Whitbrcad  suf^csts  that  the  first  half  of  the  Resolution,  re- 
ferrinfc  to  the  disendowmcnt  of  Maynooth  and  the  discontinuance  of 
the  Rt^ium  Donum,  should  be  |)a,ssed,  anil  the  latter  h.ilf  omitted. 

Aytoun's  Resolution  having  been  negatived  on  a  division,  and 
'niiitbrcad's  amendment  having  been  put  as  a  substantive  motion, 
Mr.  Gbditone  moves  the  addition  of  the  words,  "due  regard  being 
had  to  all  personal  interests,"  so  as  to  insure  liberal  compensation  to 
the  profexson  of  Maynooth  and  the  Presbyterian  miniiiers  receiving 
the  Rcgiui«  DMum.  So  far  all  is  pretty  cle^r ;  but  now  come  the 
cross-amendmcn  Ls. 

The  phrase  in  .Aytoun's  Resolution.  "  or  any  State  funds  what- 
ever,'' gives  rise  to  misconception,  it'  not  misrepresentation.  He 
offers  to  leave  one  these  words,  and  alio  the  words  "  Roman 
Catholic  "  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Resolution,  and  to  insert  other 
words,  so  as  to  make  it  apply  generally  to  "  other  religious  bodies," 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  "  any  denominational  schools,''  But  the 
member  for  Kirkcaldy  is  conciliatofy  too  late.  Tlic  Chairman 
L^Announccs  ih.it  no  alteration  can  be  made  in  the  Resolution  after 
WTiitbrcad's  amendment  has  been  moved ;  and  Aytoun's  Resolution 
is  thrown  out,  by  198  to  S5.  Whereupon  Mr.  Greene  (Bury  St, 
tIdmiind'K)  inter])Oscs  between  Mr.  Whitbread's  Resolution  and  the 
Committee  by  moving  a  rider,  which  would  ha%e  carried  out  Ay- 
toun's Resolution  9^  be  would  h«ve  been  willing  to  modi^  it — namely. 
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protiiliiting  the  apiilication  or  the  IurHk  of  tite  duenabUshed  Ciiiitnti 
in  Ircbnil  to  the  endowment  of  any  other  religious  coitimunitii-s. 
Mr.  Greene  is  outvotc<l  by  13a  to  <)7 ;  and  then  >Ir  Whiibread's 
Rewltilion,  .i«  amended  b}-  Mr.  Gladstone,  t«  agreed  10.  Here  ii  is, 
And  it  irt  the  nM  result  of  five  or  six  hours'  altercation,  invective,  and 
personal  leerimiiuiions ; — "That  when  Icgisbtivc  effect  shall  have 
been  ^ven  to  the  first  Resolution  respc^tinj;  the  Establishc«l  Chuich 
of  Ireland,  il  U  right  and  necessary  that  the  grant  to  >laynooth  and 
fffj^ium  Dtyiium  he  di«contintied,  due  reganl  being  ha<l  to  all  [icrtonal 
inlcreas." 

This  is  a  mere  skeleton  of  the  subject  matter  of  debate.  The  ab- 
stract quMtion  at  iuue  was  ity  cnou^^h,  and  lta<l  no  nmctiy  to  reoom* 
mend  it  But  hejt  and  acrimony  were  imparted  to  the  <li.<wusaon  by 
ibc  pnrty  and  political  interests  involved,  The  lirst  businesi  of  iJie 
night  was  the  passing  of  Mr.  <>ladslonc's  second  and  third  Kcsolu- 
tiuns,  a«  "  n.-itur.il  corollaries  "  of  tlK  first  They  were  so  momentous, 
atoounting  to  what  Sir  George  Grey  not  lonf;  ago  called  a  "  Revolu- 
doii,"  that  the  Moum  might  well  have  ndjoiirned  immediately  nfter- 
watds,  and  gone  home  to  ponder  on  the  importance  of  the  step  it 
had  taken.  A  niggling  <lebatc  afterwards  on  a  mere  point  of  detail 
•ecmcd  to  jar  upon  one's  senw  of  the  fitness  of  things.  Besides,  the 
Irish  Church  is  not  yet  discsiablisbe<i,  ami  to  gel  into  a  wrangle 
about  what  shall  be  done  with  its  fun<ls  when  it  \ri,  naturally  api^cared, 
10  the  Opposition  -it  least,  eminently  profitless,  unseeralj',  and  pm- 
maturc  All  the  machinery  of  private  remonstrance  was  therefore 
tcsoricd  to.  and  this  being  done  in  view  of  tlic  whtrfc  House,  the 
Mtni^terul  side  of  tltc  Mouse  see  before  litem  bodily  prooEs  of  the 
divisionn  and  distractions  in  the  Opposition  camp,  and  become  pro- 
portionately elale<).  Tlius,  while  Mr,  Ayloun  is  sfKaking,  Mr.  Urlght 
learc«  his  seat  below  the  gangii-ay  to  confer,  lint  with  Mr.  ChiolK'stcr 
Fortescne,  and  then  with  Mr.  Gbwislone,  on  tIte  line  to  be  uken  in 
answer  to  the  Scotch  M3r]>Iol.  Later  in  the  debate,  wlten  the  Irish 
Ubemls  rise  and  resent  the  motion  as  an  insult,  the  ^Vusuninstcr 
philosopher  leaves  liis  seal  in  order,  as  it  appears,  to  pcrauaile  Mr, 
Aytoun  to  withdraw  his  motion.  Tlie  Utter  sits  on  a  back  bench,  four 
or  five  teats  disiant  from  tlie  gangway,  an^l  Mr.  Mill,  the  bench  being 
(oil,  has  to  le«n  in  a  constrained  jwviition  over  scwral  members,  who 
tiiiu,  ill  spite  of  tbcmsclvct,  listen  to  ibc  eollotpiy,  and  h»vc  oi-ca- 
•ioa  to  admire  ilic  Scotch  nwinbct's  firmness  or  obstinacy.  In  talk- 
ir  Aytoun,  Mr.  Mill  turns  his  back  on  the  chuir,  and  at 

•I  1  „  I  the  gangway  i*  against  rule,  a  cry  of  **  Order : "  is  set  wp, 
Ud  ao  londly  and  perststenily  maintained,  that  Mr.  Cogai\  (oVW'n& 
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llie  ej-ea  of  the  Ministerialists  to  see  who  is  out  of  ordiT.  The  excla- 
mations continue  until  tlie  members  near  Mr.  Mill  remind  him  that 
the  criex  iire  aimed  at  him,  and  amid  some  hut^hter  he  retumes  hi$ 
seat,  an[l  Mr.  Cugan  resume*  hi:*  protest  a(;ainit  the  Ketohition. 

1  should  not  like  to  have  been  in  Mr.  Dodson's  chair  (hat  night 
TlicChainnap  of  Committees  has  sometimes  duties  to  discharge  quite 
:u  iliflicult  as  tho.se  of  the  Spealccr,  and  he  bad  a  tough  bit  of  work 
befotc  him  on  that  Thursday.  Fir^t,  Mr.  Ayrton  wants  to  know 
whether,  as  wc  arc  in  committee  on  Uie  EttabliKhed  Church,  we  can 
suddenly  turn  ourselves  into  committee  on  the  Irish  l*reiibytcriRn 
Church  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church?  A  Chairnwn  of  Com- 
mittees, like  a  Speaker,  must  carry  the  House  with  him,  anj  Mr. 
Dodxon  ansn'crs  cautiously  .iml  tentiilivcly,  that  die  Resolution  as  a 
yrliolc  is  sufficiently  within  the  terms  of  the  reference  to  warrant  the 
Committee  in  entertaining  it  The  Resolution  might  be  inconve- 
nient, but  w.is  not  out  of  order,  A  little  while  afterwards  he  is 
asked  to  say  whether  the  word*  "  State  funtis"  must  not  be  struck 
out  of  l)ie  Resolution.  Catlienng  courage,  he  now  expresses  a 
Stronger  ojnnion  tJian  before  that  the  present  is  not  a  convenient 
time  or  opjiortunity  to  raise  the  question  brought  on  by  Mr.  Aytoun, 
but  that  this  is  for  the  Committee  to  decide.  The  Jaii  c  mafhiriS 
could  only  be  the  leader  of  the  House,  and  he  sits  with  folded  arms, 
like  one  of  the  gods  of  Lucretius.  Still  later  the  Chairman  interposes 
to  prevent  a  counterpart  of  Mr.  Aytoun'i  from  being  proposed,  in 
other  words,  by  Mr.  I^inont,  after  the  House  has  rejected  Aytoun's 
Resolution.  The  cries  of  "  Cliair  !  Chair  ! "  ■'  Order  I  Order  I "  are 
again  and  again  renewed  during  the  evening,  and  Mr.  Dodson  docs 
not  find  it  easy  to  hold  his  own. 

The  detnte  would  have  been  dry  and  technical  to  an  intolerable 
degree  but  for  the  slashing  hand-to-hand  encounters  with  which  it 
was  cnlt«'cnc<L  It  came  nearer  to  one's  notion  of  what'our  trans- 
athntic  brethren  tall  a  "  free  fight,"  than  anything  wc  have  had  for  .1 
long  time.  Sometimes  a  lively  tittle  duel  was  got  up  between  two 
members  of  the  Opposition ;  anon  repartees  and  sarcasms  llew  across 
the  table  like  hail.  Serjeant  Gasclce,  eccentric  and  e.imcst  beyond 
any  one  in  the  House,  made  pl.iy  by  raising  a  laugh  at  Ayrton's 
expense,  hinting  that  he  was  now  deep  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  counsels, 
"  and  probably  hoA  a  place  carved  out  for  him  in  any  new  administra- 
tion." We  all  remember  the  spiteful  attacks  m.nde  by  the  member 
for  the  Tower  Hamlets  ujwn  Mr.  (iladslone,  when  the  latter  sat  upon 
the  Treasury  Bench.  Hut  ail  this  is  changed.  Tliere  was  talk  of  a 
Ministerial  candidate  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  at  the  next  election  : 
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which,  by  a  singular  coiacidencc,  Ayrion  rclenU  in  his  oppoei- 
tion,  goes  to  itt.  Gtadstone'ft  meetings  as  a  member  or  ihc  Lil>enl 
puty,  and  is  M^  roember  of  die  Opposition,  of  whom  it  may  be 
the  tnoM  surely  ])re(licted  that  he  expert*  to  liavc  Nomething  when 
Cibdstone  "comes  in."  So  Gatclee's  "hit"  was  highly  appreciated, 
and  ve  had  a  laugh  at  Ayrton's  expense. 

But  the  fDciiiber  Tor  lltc  Tower  Hamlets  is  ineprcssiblc,  and  dte 
ata  pa3sage4t-anas  is  between  him  and  i)ic  Premier.  The  Uberal.t 
(eel  oU  the  awkwardness  of  the  di.tcuMion  so  inconveniently,  if  twt 
iiFegularly,  precipitated  by  Mr.  .\ytoun.  The  Chairman  will  not 
interpose  to  stop  it,  Uit  he  gives  every  encouragement  to  the  IVimc 
UinUter  to  do  so,  and  all  but  invites  him  to  interfere.  But  it  does 
not  luii  Mr.  l>israeli  to  take  the  hint.  It  is  nowhere  forbidden  to  a 
pany  leader  to  prolit  from  the  bickerings  and  disunion  of  his  adver- 
saries. Mr.  DisracU  a\x  unmoved,  with  his  feattires  composc<l  into 
their  nwst  passive  and  indifferent  expression,  until  tlie  diviuon  on 
Mr.  Aytoun's  Resolution,  when  he  walks  out  of  the  House,  amid 
iraoical  cries  boat  tlie  Opposition,  accompanied  t>y  all  the  Calnnct 
Ministers  sitting  with  him.  lie  docs  not  return  for  an  ho\ir  and  a 
hilf;  and  as  the  confusion,  the  tumuli,  and  the  cries  of  "Older I" 
deepen,  Mr.  Ayrton  tries  to  make  a  tittle  political  capital  out  of 
tbe  Premier's  absence. 

Ayrton's  £ivourite  vein  it  the  softly  sarcasticaL  He  devours  a 
Tiaim  like  a  boa  constrictor,  first  licking  him  and  covering  Itim  all 
over  with  rhetorical  saliva,  and  then  slonly  accomplishing  the  act  of 
deglutition.  Tbe  Committee,  he  said,  were  dtKusking  and  deciding 
a  very  important  question  in  the  absence  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers. 
It  wax  pleasant  to  us  to  remember  th.-it  there  vis  what  was  con>-cn- 
tionally  called  a  leader  of  the  House,  although  he  hinted  it  would  be 
pleasantcT  if  he  were  there  to  dinchatge  his  functions.  The  Ojipo- 
siiion  cheered,  and  some  subordinate  lan  off  to  find  the  Premier, 
■nd  let  him  know  wh:tt  iraf  going  on.  [kfore  Ayrion  sits  down,  and 
while  he  is  still  urcasticaily  advening  to  the  Prcmicr'.i  absence,  that 
personage  quietly  enters  the  House  from  behind  the  Speaker's 
chair,  and  takes  his  seat  amid  Ministerial  cheers. 

DisneU's  reply  to  Ayrton  is  one  of  the  happiest  example;  of  the 
light,  fleering,  bantering  style  of  which  he  is  the  greatest  living 
master.  While  excusing  himself  for  not  thrusting  himself  before  the 
HouK  on  every  occasion,  he  is  ofcoursc  talking  at  A)Tton,  not  without 
an  occasional  signitkant  glance  at  Gladstone.  He  draws  a  picture 
of  what  would  happen  "if  I  were  to  tike  every  opportunity  of  speaking 
on  every  subject,  and  if  I  were  to  thrust  myself  upoQ  the  House  on 
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Ksxry  |)<U3ibI«  occasion."  "  No  (loubt  (he  aOds)  when  the  bon.  mem- 
ber Tor  the  Tower  Hnmk-ts  has  arrived  at  the  posilign  of  leader  of 
this  House — (loud  laughter)— the  House  will  find  in  him  a  more 
rigid  regulator  of  thcii  duties  tbau  the  gcnlleinan  nho  now  tries  to 
fullil  ihc  (tuiie:!  whidi  have  fitllcn  to  htslot."  The  Mim'stcrial  benches 
give  Mr.  Ayrton  3  derisive  cheer,  nnd  sntisry  themselves  that  he  h*s 
not  taken  much  by  his  .itt.ick  upon  their  absent  lender.  Warming 
to  his  work,  the  1-irat  Minister  goes  on  to  cbaff  the  fellon^  Opposite 
in  splcndiil  style.  "  What  docs  the  Resolution  mean  ?  That  which 
1  alwnj'S  conteinj>lited  TSnre  Aas  heeri  a  quand  /or  i/upitmdfr" 
The  Conscn-ntivc  benches  cheer  witii  ecstasy.  As  he  sits  down  die 
unlucky  member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  catches  it  again.  "  I  am 
still  of  opinion  thai  the  manner  in  which  I  attempt  to  perform  ray 
duties  is  preferable  to  tliat  ideal  wtiich  the  bon.  member  has  presented 
to  the  House." 

Parliamentary  debating  is  like  that  school-game  \n  which  a  boy 
runs  oil'  towards  a  goal,  followed  by  another  wliosc  duty  il  is  to 
ouch  him.    Tlic  great  art  is  to  send,  after  the  boy  who  makes  the 
ming,  one  who  can  jiist  overtake  Uim,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
steorsuTpIuMgeofpower.  Stafford  Northcote,  in  the  next  personal 
Duntcr,  makes  the  running,  and  ait  the  Oppo»tion  leader  himself 
'dashes  after  him,  he  Is  of  course  easily  caught.     Sir  Stafford  makes 
some  observations  respecting  the  course  pursued  by  the  supporters 
Bf  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  when  Mr.  Gladstone, 
ewhat  conlemptuou&Iy,  reminds  him  of  the  speech  in  which  he 
inliinated  his  intention,  and  that  of  the  Government,  to  offer  the 
.most  ))ersi<jtent  opposition  to  tlie  Three  great   Resolutions   since 
firmed — how  he  would  oppose  the  firet  Resolution ;  how,  if  that 
ere  carried,  he  woidd  oppose  the  second  Kesoluiiou ;  and  how, 
"after  the  second,  he  would  oppose  the  third  Resolution.     "It  seems, 
howe^'er  {says  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  lofty  disdain),  that  tlte  pohtical 
exigencies  which  came  upon  my  right  hon.  friend,  made  the  redemp- 
tion of  those  pledges  inconvenient,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  jf 
a  litOe  of  his  pent-up  mancT  has  irre^ilarly  vented  itself  in  the 
tpreseni  discussion."     Master  Cbdslone  has  decidedly  "touched" 
tftster  Stufiord   Northcote,  .'md   hts   friends  cheer  and   laugh  at 
his   expense,  as   heartily   as   the    Ministerialists  had  just  before 
cheered  and  laughed  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Ayrton. 

A  third  duello  between  Sir  G.  Grey  and  Mr.  Dluaeli  is  more  in 
the  nature  of  a  drawn  battle.     Sir  G.  Gre>-  has  been  a  long  Iidm; 
[,i*bsenl  from  the  House,  partly  from  illness,  and  partly,  as  it  was 
light,  becaiue,  hke  Sir  RoundcU  talmer,  he  could  not  go  hcatlily 
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■ith  his  piny  on  their  Irish   Church  policy.     He  lus,  however, 

mumed,  and  there  has  cenainly  been  no  apparent  want  or  cordiality 

ia  his  npport  of  Mr.  Gbdttooc.     He  adminiftcrs  a  sharp  rebuke 

toUr.  Dbraeli  for  not  supporting  Mr.  Dodson  in  liis  declaration 

ikit  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Aytoun's  olx.cn'alicHi  iras  coniraiy  tu  the  terms 

[if  the  reference  to  the  Comntittcc.     The  Premier  retorts :  "  The 

ri|^  hon.  f^ntleiain  ha4  ticcn  unfortunately  fur  a  lonj;  time  absent 

baa  our  dikcusaioQS,  and  tluit  i.i  really  the  only  way  I  can  account 

roilknld  observations  he  has  nude."    So  far  the  defence  was  not 

ipiile  equal  to  the  sttsck,  and  the  Opposition  (hnms  its  shield  over 

Sit  Geoise  hj-  cries  of  "  Oh  ! "  and  interruptions,  which  the  Premier 

dnaibet  as  "  sounds  having  neither  logic  nor  language." 

Ato  several  houi«  spent  in  thew  exhausting  an<l  .acrimonious  dis- 
CBMiis,  the  attjng  was  filly  tcrminaled  by  a  scene  of  fivrce  personal 
imttlire  and  unseemly  recrimination.  On  the  motion  lor  rc|>orting 
llic  Rnolntions,  Mr.  Disraeli  cannot  rc^t  the  temptation  of  saying 
lltai  ll«  course  taken  ivy  the  Liberals  can  only  end  in  confusion. 
Thij  "patting  shot"  is  reiented  by  the  Oppotiition  a^  unciUcd  for 
and  ofleittive,  and  "words  of  heat"  are  exchanged  between  Mr, 
BiigtH  and  tlie  First  Minister  whidi  both  probably  have  since 
ripened,  tjith  males  a  ntemorable  hit  —  Mr.  Bright  when  he 
lienemices  the  "man  who  could  ]>ui  hit  sovereign  in  the  front 
fnilniaistic  Opposition  rhcers,  again  and  agnin  renewed)  of  a 
>Cni{^  like  this ;"  and  the  Premier  when,  in  replying  lo  the  accusa- 
R'on  of  the  member  for  liimiin^h^ini,  that  he  had  "talked  at  large"  of 
^^  \ut  interview  with  Her  Majeit>-,  '■  with  a  mixture  of  pompousness  and 
^nen-itiiy,''  he  rcioins : — "  I  am  in  t)ie  memory  and  feeling  of  gentle- 
^nien  on  I>oth  sides  of  the  House— and  fortunately  llicrc  a,n  genii^men 
^Fon  both  sides  of  the  House."  This  is  said  with  nurke<!  cuiphaiij 
on  the  word  "  gentlemen,"  and  a  gUnce  at  his  assailant  whidt  call* 
forth  vehement  Ministctinl  cheers.  All  the  ice  and  arti6dality  of  the 
Premier's  manner  vanish  as,  in  reference  to  the  painful  inucndo 
t  he  hod  "dcrvived  his  sovereign,"  he  challenges  Mr.  Bright  to 
ime  down  to  the  House  and  "  subsiantiale  any  chai);e  of  the  kind 
has  only  presumed  lo  insinuate."  For  once  Mr.  Uisracli  is 
.oroughly  roused  and  thoioughly  in  carne^L  Tticic  is  a  perennial 
arm  in  sponUmeity  and  caroeslness ;  and  I  shall  close  this  paper 
itii  a  prophesy,  that  there  ue  heii;hlhs  and  depths  of  feeling  and 
passion  within  Mr,  fiii-raeli't  teach  a.t  an  orator  which  will  be  de- 
veloped in  Aimtc  raiiiaownts,  when  I  shall  be  no  loitger  "  there 
to  see." 

Epicurus  Eydkl,  M.P. 
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Celadon. 


VR  Cebdon  ?    He  of  the  apple  cheek 

And  sod,  girl  eye^?    Nay,  but  he  hod  a  heart 
ChivAlric  both  in  tcndcmc^  and  strength, 
And  mifiht  have  played  in  life  a  hero's  pan. 
He  loved  ilie  Marquise  with  the  radiant  hair, 

Bright  with  that  nioonli^tit  tint  of  virgin  gold  : 
He  loved  her  as  a  Rayard  might  have  loved, — 
The  story  is  a  sad  one,  simply  told. 

I'hc  raging  West  had  flamed  itself  to  dust 

And  llirobbed  in  dying  embers,  as  he  lay 
Beyond  the  satin  tmootliings  of  her  robe ; 

Hb  face  a  ghost's,  and  yet  his  bugh  was  gay. 
She  did  not  mark  the  trouble  in  his  eyes, 

Or  how  he  stilled  agony  in  jest ; 
But  she  was  quick  lo  note  when,  as  he  rose, 

Then*  fell  a  crumpled  letter  from  his  breast  I 

She  saw  ii,  and  she  saw  the  furti^-e  snatch 

Tliat  foUow'd.     '■  Do  you  bring  me  a  surjirise — 
A.pocm — lucent  verse ?"     He  closed  his  hand  : 

A  letter,  and  he  hid  il  from  her  eyes  1 
"  Tis  nothing— nothing."     "  .Show  it  me,"  she  cried  ; 

"  I  do  not  doubt,  but "     Back  her  hand  he  ihnist. 

"I  cannot."    "No?    And  wherefore  ?  "    "Let  lis  say, 

Because  in  love,  trust  merits  equal  trust." 

Her  bitten  lip  shot  out,     "  Tru*t  merits  Inis^ 

But  1  nuy  not  be  Iruited  ?     Is  it  so?" 
"To-morrow,  if  I  live  or  die,"  he  said ; 

But  she  rose  up  in  scorn,  and  bade  him  go ! 
"  And  if  to-morrow  serve,  why  not  to-night  ? 

You  dare  not  show  it  me  ! "     He  did  not  speak, 
But  gaicd  at  her  dismayed,  and  groaned,  and  went, — 

Nor  saw  her  swoon,  nor  hcanl  her  stilled  shriek. 
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Celadon. 

Alt  vrczrily  ilnftgcd  i>n  the  nimmcr  night, 

Till  the  low  clouds  let  in  a  sullen  <Uwn  ; 
TIic  KtarquUe  had  not  slept,  and  now  sh«  heanl 

Voices  snd  footsteps  on  the  shaven  laint, 
And  darted  to  her  wimlowf.    There,  bcuMth, 

Lay  Celadon,  and  from  a  wound  time  wcUed 
His  bcart's-blood ;  but,  shut  tightly  in  the  clutdi 

Of  his  dead  hand,  the  letter  yet  he  held  ! 

Iluu  showed  her  all.    Slwwed  that  a  sneering  lip 

Had  made  a  Salon  merry  with  her  name, 
"mi  Celadon  had  scored  the  flandcrcr's  face 

With  a  red  welt, — and  so  a  challenge  came. 
Thai  icHcr  held  it  1     He  h.id  known  hi*  fate. 

Known  there  lud  eomc  an  cod  of  love  and  youth, 
Yet  had  Iain  there  and  jested  at  her  feet. 

And  nude  her  ineiry,  and  withlield  the  truth  I 

"  For  if  I  live,"  he  ihou^t,  "  she  will  not  grieve ; 

And  if  I  die,  too  aoon  her  tean  will  Sow ; 
And  K  were  shame  a  man's  last  houi^  were  s^wnt 

In  lorturint;  a  loving  heart  with  woe." 
So,  knowing  well  the  end,  he  met  his  fate : 

Bearing  the  pang  of  her  mistrusl  he  went 
it  had  been  his — brave  bean  \ — to  clear  her  name 

And  spore  her  tears,— and  lie  was  well  contcnL 
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Among  the  Pictures. 


Tart  I. 


lAY  is  the  picturc-montli  pur  txidUnce  in  London. 
Out  cxliibilioj]  vrolU  break  inio  flower  ih«n  as  freely 
3.S  our  khtulibcrics  3n<l  jiartetres.     For  a  while  society 
goes  piciure-seeing ;  private  |v:cws  are  ovciCTOwded ; 
bating  fashions  come  oul  nowhere  %o  showily  as  in  the  picture  galleries  ^ 
dinner-table  chat  is  of  pictures ;  even  the  daily  papers  give  a  modicum 
of  their  columns  to  art-notices.   For  a  while,  any  one  descending  sud- 
^denly  on  the  metropolis  would  say  that  our  life  was  largely  leavened 
rith  love  of  art  or  interest  in  it,  and  that  the  verdict  which  pronounced 
London  the  most  inartistic  capital  in  Europe  was  not  borne  out  by  the 
,  evidence.  The  n-riter  tfould  be  glad  if  he  durst  found  such  a  coDclusioD 
Ion  what  this  period  of  the  season  shows  us.    But  be  dares  not  do  so, 
in  face  of  an  experience  that  extends  over  the  whole  twelvemonths 
of  mote  years  than  he  cares  to  count     \Vhat  prevails  just  at  this  time 
seems  to  him,  speaking  from  sudi  exjierience,  to  be  an  interest  less 
in  pictures  th.in  in  pi ctii re-show* ;  not  in  art,  as  such,  but  in  art  as 
connected  with  the  rivalries,  controversies,  social  claims,  connec- 
tions, antipathies,  acquaintanceships,  personalities  of  the  moment ; 
^uriiidi  in  fact  deals  with  art  and  ariisu,  ratlier  as  pegs  for  gossip 
ban  as  helps  to  edification  or  delight,  the  glorification  or  culture 
of  England,  or  even  of  London.     The  si>irit  at   the  bottom  of 
&r  the   greater  ])art  of  the  concern  shown  about  art  in  what  is 
oillcd  "Society,"  is,  it  is  feared,  eitJier  one  of  sordidness,  frivolity,  or 
snobbishness;  the  spirit  of  the  shop  looking  for  an  Investment,  or  the 
j.j>irit  of  curiosity  seeking  for  a  sensation,  the  former  ignoring  all  quali- 
ties that  cannot  be  reduced  to  "  j^  s.  i/.",  the  latter  ratlicr  Wi/«  than 
rbclieving,  rather  given  to  sneer  and  criticise  and  assume  a  superiority 
I  of  the  public  over  the  painter,  ilian  to  adimt  or  enjoy  the  influence  of 
his  work.  There  are  few  experiences  more  painful  than  to  listen  to  the 
narks  upon  the  (licturcsat  the  private-views  of  the  Academy,  which 
supposed  to  be  attended  by  the  UiU  of  society  and  connoisseur- 
tiip.     For  one  ^-ord  on  these  occasions  implying  respect  or  sym- 
'^paUiy,  hcany  admiration,  or  condemnation  based  on  love  or  respect 
for  art,  you  will  bear  a  hundred  inspired  by  languid  impcninenc^ 
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pmt*  cynician,  rcadineit  10  pick  holes,  and  the  ambition  to 
appeit  clever  and  smut.  Uliat  educated  English  people,  or  those 
triw  daim  to  be  cduca«d,  seem  to  be  dcficicni  in,  judging  by  the 
tOM  of  the  private-view  public,  is  not  so  much  a  nice  sense  of  discri- 
nnuion  between  good  and  bad  art,  as  any  sense  at  alt  that  tb««  it 
aietwiiich  \*  grave  and  noble,  liaving  the  right,  by  virtue  of  its 
DoUmen,  (o  claim  the  homage  of  those  who  liave  reached  the  level 
Sofflwliidi  alone  it  can  Iw  appreciated,  instead  of  betoj:;  amenable 
to  Oe  ready  uieer  or  (|ueition  of  blati  fine  bidies  and  gentlemen, 
CI  Iho^ghtlcss  saycrs  or  scribbleis  of  would-be  smart  things. 

In  a  word,  if  London  may  be  taken  &%  a  sample,  and  it  ought  to 
hotha  above  than  below  llie  le^'el  of  England  in  such  a  nutter, 
wncdmesa  aiu]  reverence  arc  alike  wanting  to  the  tone  d  English 
•ccicly  on  the  mbject  of  art,  and  the  want  is  made  only  the  more 
ipfWcnt  by  the  exceptional  prominence  assumed  by  pictures  and 
pctBre-slwws  in  the  month  of  May. 

K  conviction  of  this  unpleasant  kind  has  led  the  present  writer  to 
tbe  conclusion  tlut  the  most  useftd  function  of  the  English  art-critic, 
<)  (0  guide  rather  to  the  recognition  of  excellence,  llian  to  the  per- 
ffption  of  shon-coming:  to  inculcate  respect  and  appreciation,  by 
idectinf:  for  notice  works  which  deserve  these,  rather  than  resistance 
and  objection,  by  attacking  what  is  weakest  in  good  work,  or  what  is 
^^iously  bad  altogetlier ;  and  in  doing  this  to  have  regard  to  the 
^Mnditions  of  the  tinw,  not  api>lying  inappropriate  slandinls,  but  a* 
^Br  as  possible  enl.irgiiig  the  uphere  of  appreciation,  and  judging 
^^rtcs  by  the  testu  tlwy  challenge,  where  there  is  no  distinct  baseness 
or  unworthincss  of  aim.    Were  criticism  thoroughly  trustworthy,  both 
B^  respects  lionesty  of  intention  and  capacity  of  judgment,  silence 
^Bi  the  part  of  tlic  cntic  would,  in  mo^t  cases,  be  a  sufficiently  em- 
phatic verdict  of  disapproval,  unless  where  the  faults  to  be  censured 
^in  the  workf  of  tliose  who  proclaim  tliem&clves  teacliers,  or  are 
pkd  widi  excellences  engeitdermg  a  popularity  in  the  light  of 
vrhich  the  bad  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with  the  good, — nay,  to  be 
^wcn  imitated  by  young  artists,  who  seeing  the  success  ascribe  i[  as 
^■Ren  to  what  is  bad  as  to  what  is  good  in  the  work  they  mimic  or 
Hsson  to  for  inspiration, 

'  It  must  be  admitted  that  art  is  not  fortunate  in  its  oflicjal  organs. 
Tile  speeches  at  Academy  dinners,  and  other  festivals  in  which  the 
accredited  repicscQtativca  of  art  ore  prominent,  hire  usually  .tn  uo- 
■Eaaek  of  sclf-ntislaction,  along  with  a  quendous  or  con- 
iptuoua  tone  of  protest  against  criticism, — without  care  to  dis- 
jaatc  between  capable  and  incapable  criticism,  or  that  which  rt 
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inspired  by  wo«hy  and  that  which  is  distorted  l>y  unn-ortliy  motives, 
—ant)  a  disjiositton  to  inuM  upon  mere  pruii^e  and  <li^'nity,  on 
royal  recognition  or  social  sup|>ort,  :is  pound*  of  respect  for  an  and 
artists,  rather  than  on  their  importance  in  national  culture,  and  the 
serious  ])art  they  ought  to  piny  in  the  education,  no  less  than  the 
cmbellisluneiit,  of  individual  and  nation;^!  life. 

Art,  as  officially  organised  in  the  Academy  at  diis  moment,  sadly 
wants  its  Kc>noIds, — some  representative  fitted  to  diffnify  its  intelkr- 
tual  and  national  statui ;  at  once  capable  of  raitinj;  the  aims  oC  young 
artists,  and  of  adequately  setting  forth  tlie  claims  of  art  on  the 
nation. 

The  object  of  the  present  papers  is  not  to  attempt  an  exhaustive 
summary  of  what  is  worth  attention  among  the  pictures  or  exhibitions 
now  competing  for  attention  in  London,  but  ratlicr  to  point  out  some 
general  chanict eristics  of  English  painting,  and  in  selecting  examples 
for  observaiion  from  exhibitions  now  open,  to  apply  the  theory 
above  staled,  that  the  most  profitable  function,  on  tlie  whole,  of 
criticism  at  tins  time.  i«  to  guide  people  to  the  recognition  of  exod- 
Icncc,  and  to  exorcise  the  evil  spirits  of  bad  art  in  the  name  of 
those  spirits  of  good  art, — reverence  and  sympathy. 

This  year  the  Academy  celebrates  its  hundredth  birtliday.  Its  list 
of  members  and  oflicers  \V3S  sanctioned  by  George  III.  on  tlie  loth 
of  December,  17^8,  and  its  first  general  meeting  was  held  on  the 
i4tli  of  tlie  tame  month.  It«  first  e.xhibiiion  opened  on  the  36th  of 
April  and  closed  on  the  sjlh  of  M.-iy,  1 769.  It  is  curious  to  contrast 
exhibition  matters  then  and  now.  'ilie  number  of  works  of  all  kinds 
exiiibitcd  in  1769  was  136,  and  the  receipts  at  the  door  were 
699/.  171.  61/.  'I'hc  artists  had  had  an  annual  exhibition  for  eight  years 
before  this,  first  in  the  great  room  of  the  Sodety  of  Arts,  and  then  in 
Spring  Gardims.  Even  after  the  Academy  exhibition  wa*  opened,  the 
iDCOtpotated  Sodety  of  Artists,  whose  charier  dales  from  1765,  (and 
in  a  secession  from  which  the  .\cadeiny  originated),  held  n  ii\-al  exhibi- 
tion for  many  years,  but  it  was  im^iblc  to  hold  its  own  against 
the  Ac-idemy,  and  after  many  changes  of  habitation,  and  fitful  inter- 
missions, seems  to  have  given  up  the  struggle  alwut  i7!}o.  The  same 
failure  has  attended,  and  seems  likely  to  attend,  c\'ery  attempt  to  set 
on  foot  a  society  of  artists  and  an  exhibition  in  rivalry  of  tlie  R<^l 
Acidcmy.  ^^Tiatevcr  may  be  the  disK.iiisTaction  with  it,  among 
artists  or  outsiders,  and  one  heirs  a  great  deal  very  vehemently 
expressed,  and  by  no  means  without  strong  grounds,  it  has  taken  too 
d«ep  root  to  be  dispossessed,  and  in  so  fi\r  as  the  interests  of  Art  arc 
to  be  forwarded  through  an  org.-mised  institution,  the  Royal  Academv 
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wens  to  be  that  institution ;  an<l  the  efforts  of  >11  friends  of  An  can, 
ii  ii  conceived,  in  no  my  Iw  10  tiscfully  directed  aa  in  dereloping, 
KRagllwning,  and  popuUrising  the  Koyjl  Academy,  alwvc  nil  in 
ifia^ttng  tlie  mi&Llii^fs  aii&ing  from  a  narrow  aysiuni  of  Micciion, 
and  very  imperfectty  otifcanised  sdtooU 

Viliat  the  foumlen  of  the  Royal  Academy  propoMtl  as  their  prin- 
ofal  object,'  was  "the  e»ublishn)col  of  wcll-rcgulaicd  schools  of 
dc^fn,  where  Btudcni§  in  the  An  may  lind  that  instruction  which 
hith  n  hHig  \vxn  wanted  >nd  so  Ion;;  wished  for  in  this  couniiy." 
After  describing  ilic  machinery  |>ro{>OM»J  for  this  end,  models, 
cuts,  nine  visiting  .-iculemicnns  to  aiiend  the  school}  in  rDbi< 
bga,  professors  of  painting,  architecture,  anatomy,  and  perspec- 
tive, and  a  library  of  reference,  the  paper  we  <iuoic  from  proceeds 
—"And  that  the  effect  of  this  truly  royal  institution  may  be  con- 
ipiciious  to  llie  world,  (here  will  be  an  annual  cxtiilHiton  of  jiainlingi, 
Knlptnres,  and  designs,  open  to  all  artiits  of  distinguished  merit, 
irheic  they  nuy  olTcr  their  iwrfonnanccs  to  [niblic  view,  and  acquire 
Alt  deigree  of  fame  and  encouragement  which  they  shall  be  deemed 
wdewrvt" 

Une  part  of  its  programme,  at  least,  the  Academy  has  carried  out. 
niiatever  may  be  the  ilcfcctK  of  iIk  schools,  iu  exliibition  has  1>een  » 
ixxnplctc  success,  abo%'c  all  by  money  measure.  H'c  have  seen  what 
the  receipts  w'erG  tlic  first  year.  From  this  meagre  toul,  which  for 
may  years  increased  so  slowly  that  the  gap  between  the  income  and 
fte  outlay  of  \\x  Academy  Iwd  mote  than  oiKc  to  be  filled  up  by 
donations  from  the  fcii^  the  uim  rectHvcd  at  tlic  <lours  h.v>  gradually 
grown  till  it  is  umleistood  to  exceed  10,000/.  liul  that  which  was  in 
ihc  original  intention  collateral — ilie  annual  exhibition — has  over- 
balanced liiat  which  u'.T^  ,ilic  primary  object  of  tlie  Acatlemy,  the 
xhoob.  Beyond  teaching  drawing,  and  that  imperfectly,  tiicsc  mo^t 
poorly  supply  the  means  of  artistic  in.itruction.  It  remains  to  be 
teca  how  far  these  deiiciencies  arc  likely  10  be  supplied  in  Ihc  new 
and  more  commodious  quarters  of  the  Academy  at  ISuilington  Hotuc. 
S'or  is  live  professorial  part  of  the  Academy's  work  much  better  done, 
to  jutlge  by  wliat  the  public  see  or  hear  of  it,  than  that  of  tlie  schools. 
But  wlut  the  Academy  has  done,  Is  to  organize  a  picture-show,  which 
is  now  visited  during  the  season  by  more  than  100,000  people,  which 
brings  ilie  institution  a  large  annual  income,  and  supplies  a  capital 
ibo])  for  tlie  sale  of  picttirci,  particularly  for  those  wlio,  by  virtue  M 
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tbe  title  of  academician  or  associate,  can  secure  admission  and  good 
hanging  for  their  works,  and  so  reap  the  benefit  of  that  prestige 
which  brgely  enhances  the  money  value  of  ]>ictures  in  a  market 
where  buyers  are  guided  more  by  name  anil  faine  than  real  appreda- 
tiou.  ]]y  ils  dispcDsalion  of  titles,  and  its  social  pTestigc,  and  by 
offcrin;;  marked  adrantafjes  lo  ius  members  abo^e  those  it  gives 
the  whole  body  of  exhibitors  in  its  attractive  picture-mart,  the 
Academy  has  drawn  into  its  ranks  most  of  the  clever  painters 
of  the  century,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions.  In  the  beginning 
its  power  of  absorbing  ability  exceeded  the  supply  of  it.  AU 
yoting  artists  of  promise,  and  many  of  little  ability,  became  asso- 
ciates, to  become  in  due  lime  academicians.  Hut  of  late  years  tlie 
number  of  artists  and  the  average  of  ability  have  both  risen,  till  the 
Academy  is  unable  lo  find  room  for  those  who  have  every  right  thai 
merit  can  give  (o  ils  honourt  un<l  advanLiges,  and  to  this  may  be 
bMtributed  no  little  of  the  loudly  expressed  distutisfaaion  with  it, 
•which  is  fed.  besides,  by  the  marked  neglect  of  Unds(^ni»e-painter»  in 
the  distribution  of  academic  honours,  and  by  the  ycaily  exclusion  of 
many  pictures  of  merit  from  the  K;thiliitiou,  owing  lo  insuflidency  of 
spocc.  It  would  -be  loo  much  lo  demand  of  Academicians  who  can 
assert  proprietary  rights,  as  well  as  those  of  merit,  in  their  exhibi- 
tion room,  to  waive  their  claim  to  the  '■  line."  •  It  Is  therefore 
consolatory  to  learn  that  in  the  new  quarters  of  the  Academy  the 
exhibition  rooms  will  be  large  enough  to  hang,  and  hang  well,  all 
the  ])ictures  not  excluded  on  the  score  of  demerit. 

Under  existing  conditions,  it  is  )>aiiiful  to  hear,  year  after  year,  of 
pictures  of  ihe  rarest  quality  exclude,'!  from  exhibition.  As  exam)>le3 
of  this  liardship,  may  be  mentioned  two  excluded  pictures  of  this  year, 
a  "Medea  at  lier  Incimlaiions,"  by  F.  Sandys,  and  a  "View  of 
Goring  Lock,"  by  Alfred  Hunt;  the  one  a  maslcrpiece  of  tragic 
expression  and  weird  beauty,  as  well  as  of  consummate  and  conslsleni 
finish ;  the  other  a  landscape  in  oil  of  as  cxi|viisite  a  quality  as  the 
lovely  drawing  by  the  same  painter  of  the  same  subject  in  this  year's 
exhibition  of  the  old  Water  Colour  Society.  In  their  respective 
Itchools  and  styles,  it  b  little  lo  ."ay  that  there  i*  nothing  in  the  Exhi- 
bition better  than  these  jiirturcs.  They  arc  works  whidi  would 
havedone  honour  to  the  best  Academy  b^hibilion  ever  got  together. 
There  may  be  other  cases  of  hardship  little  less  startling  than 


*  Tt  it  wnrlli  oljKrving  Ihfil  notwllhttimllng  the  cnonnaiu  lutnas?  in  (lie  number 
of  ptlnlcn  anJ  of  picinm  sent  for  exliibilion,  the  Acadcniiusas  Mill  mauiliua  tlieir 
uriginal  iiiiTilt^e  oC  Bcnilin^  e'l^lit  worki,  baring  tlie  fint  claim  lo  llit  bat  pi* 
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^^^■Tbat  1  nwniion  them  beciuise  1  have  seen,  and  can  tcslify  to 
^4|K[CGUencc  of,  (liese  pictures.  When  one  sees  ihc  works  hung  on 
i3m  Ibc  by  vittue  of  the  pnrilcge  occwdcd  to  Academicians  and 
AuocJateti,  and  the  large  and  commonplace  portraiii  which  eat  up 
•o  much  of  the  Acadcin)-  walls,  it  a  no  wonder  Out  the  painters 
of  rvjcclcd  pictures  like  these  should  be  embittered  and  tick  at 
hetr^  aiM],  foe  tite  monKnt,  drix-cn  not  only  to  disaffcaion  to  the 
Aauleiuy,  but  almost  to  despair.  The  feeling  of  landscipe-paintciB 
lonrds  the  Academ)-  is,  not  unnattirally,  one  of  profound  distrust  and 
faction  ;  and  it  has  o|)eraled  mottt  mischievously  on  the  whole 
'tUw,  cruilunj;  hope  in  mo»l.  nixt  driv-ing  some  to  scvk  a  refuge  in 
the  water  colour  societies,  in  despair  of  nxogiiition  from  an  Academy 
which  has  not  cleclcd  a  single  landscape-painter  since  Crcswick, 

]t  b  to  be  hoped  that  we  are  on  the  way  to  escape  from  both 
tbar  fonns  of  inju.itice  and  hardshi[>k  The  one  will  be  greatly 
dinUBtthed,  if  not  altogether  removed,  by  the  increase  of  spxee 
U  Builingtoa  House.  The  other  will,  u-c  doubt  not,  be  broken 
down  in  time,  by  the  infltience  of  the  Associates'  vote  at  elections. 
At  the  same  time,  tlie  distrust  of  that  vote  is  not  unlikely  to  harden 
the  hearts  of  the  more  b^tcd  advocates  of  the  statut  ^uo  in  tlie 
Academy-  against  that  indefinite  extension  of  the  number  of  asso- 
datctthips,  which  in  llieory  they  have  agreed  to. 

Nothing  is  more  lemaAable  in  our  Academy  exhibitions  than  tlie 

continually  increasing  pra|K>rtion  of  goo<l  and  intcicsting  work  con- 

Uibutcd    by  young  painters  ouuide  of  the  academic  pale.     The 

interest  of  exhibitions  is  now  every  year  more  and  mure  dependent 

Upon  the  contributions  of  such  outsiders,  than  on  those  of  acaile- 

mictant,  who  continuing  to  [>aint  and  to  occupy  "the  tine"  long 

after  llicy  liavc  ceased  to  paint  well,  if  they  ever  did  so,  lay  ihein- 

fctvcs  open   to   inevitably  invidious   comparisons,  which  they   ns 

inevitably  attribute  to  spite,  and  anti-academic  prejudice, 

I    The  recent  devclopmtnt  of  pains   and    painting   |wwer  in   Ihc 

jyounger  school  of  Englt^i  painters,  udmtittng  all  the  faults  due  to 

ksccM,  bad  ttute,  and  imperfect  education,  b  astonishing.     This  is 

rcataialy  no*  the  result  of  academic  teaching.     It  is  rallier  the  fruit 

lOf  wvoll  from  it,  and  dales  from  the  introduction  of  tlui  exact  study 

m*  outward  nature,  and  that  application  of  thought  and  reading  to 

Sn  ■■  '     '    -  comp.mied   the  spring  of  Pre-Raphaclitism — a.  school 

whii  litsihicf  imiMilse  from  tlte  reaction  in  sonc  earnest 

Biul  audaaotis  s{HritH  against  academic  convention  and  unreality;  and 

-1...  1.    »y^„  if  j(  ]^yp  passnl  away  as  a  school,  has  left  behind  it 

t  and  lubita  whidi  have  renovated  £xiglbll  painting. 
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Two  icndeDcies  ar«  marlied  in  the  best  art  of  our  time — one 
to  realisation,  lltcmlnes*:,  And  careful  malitng  out  of  all  that  forms 
pan  of  a  picture ;  the  other  to  the  fashions,  feelings,  usages,  and 
literature  of  the  past — mediaeval  rather  than  classical,  or  where 
clatsical,  usually  seen  through  medixvat  itpeciacles. 

It  would  vecm  as  if  repulsion  from  the  sonlid  material  aspect 
of  the  money-making  and  hard-working  life  about  them  had  driven 
imaginative  and  susceptible  minds  to  a  picttircsqucr  and  more  dra- 
matic past,  while  yet  the  leaning  to  realisation,  which  is  one  of  the 
incnuil  mainsprin];s  of  the  time,  urges  them  to  people  and  clothe 
that  jiant  in  the  most  malter-offact,  carefully -studied,  and  ilet^Ied 
way.  Never  have  our  ]>ainters  been  such  studious  and  serious 
archicologists  as  they  art  now.  Never  have  they  tried  so  earnestly 
to  identify  themselves  with  the  spirit  of  the  legends  or  the  chronicles 
they  ransack  for  subjects.  Apart  from  Ihe  excesses  of  some  eccentric 
men,  or  affectera  of  eccentricity,  neicr  was  there  apparent  in  tlic  art, 
at  least  among  the  younger  generation  of  painlera,  a  spirit,  one  would 
suppose,  so  capable  of  being  turned  to  account  in  good  historic  work. 
In  this  kind  of  work  is  the  true  point  of  contact  between  the  appa- 
rently contradictory  rraving  for  acliiMlilics  and  the  conditions  of  the 
picturesque,  but  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  the  absence  of 
public  commissions,  confine  our  historic  painters  to  anecdotic  rather 
than  epic  subjects,  and  cabinet  rather  than  life  sii:e. 

We  have  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  corresponding  to  the  em- 
ployment which  in  France  is  supplied  to  the  pointer,  in  the  shape  of 
«rhiiTch  decoration,  in  Paris,  and  in  the  works  of  the  Louvre 
and  Versailles,  as  well  as  in  public  commissions,  religious  and 
secular,  for  provincial  capitals.  v\  few  painters,  Maclise,  Herbert, 
Cope,  and  E.  M.  Ward,  have  coinmiwions  for  wall-pictures  in  the 
Houses  of  I'arlinment,  but  what  arc  they  among  so  many  ?  If  such 
work  were  wanted  in  larger  quantity,  it  may  be  questioned  if  our 
aftists,  accustomed  to  the  small  scale,  careful  elaboration,  anti 
detailed  design  of  cabinet  ]iicture.i,  could  meet  the  denund  for  a 
bolder,  snifter,  ami  simjilcr  style.  It  is  certain  that  whatever  power 
of  this  kind  may  be  latent  in  our  school — and  I  behc\'C  it  exists — 
would  have  to  be  elicited  at  some  cxpenSc  of  failure,  and  by  some 
very  tentative  process  of  selection. 

It  is  not  Eair,  then,  to  be  annoyed  or  astonished  at  the  non-appear- 
ance in  our  exhibitions  of  a  kind  of  work  for  which  there  is  no 
elTeciive  <lemand.  Hut  till  there  is  a  demand  for  such  woik — either 
national,  through  the  central  government ;  or  municipal,  through  our 
great  trading  corporations,  companies,  or  town  councils— the  gravest 
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iind  noblest  function  still  l«A  for  An  in  a  Prtitcslant  country  is  denied 
to  the  painter,  3X\&  the  highest  rapabilidcs  for  large  commemorative, 
or  (Icconiive  painting  which  there  may  be  among  us  mu&t  lie  dor 
iiunt,  01  can  only  express  themselves  indtrenly,  imperfectly,  and  as 
it  were  in  m-isqucniiic.  ITiere  Iia*  never  heen  a  time  when  so  much 
money  is  being  spent  for  pictures  by  merchant*,  traders,  and  manu- 
faclurers.  If  this  expenditure  sjwang  more  from  the  real  love  of  Art 
and  less  from  ostentation  and  the  impression  that  pictures,  beaidei 
bdngon  omamcni  and  a  credit  (oa  man's  house  nhllc  he  has  them,  are 
a  good  investment,  thoulit  he  fiml  it  neceswry  to  "  realise  "  U»e  money 
he  hag  put  into  this  {^articular  "  article,"  we  might  wonder  that  so 
lililc  is  done  in  the  way  of  municj]h-il  cm]>lo)'mcnt  for  painters ;  that 
the  town  halls  and  exchanges  of  our  great  rentrcs  of  traffic  and 
manulactuic  are  not  decorated  with  such  wall-piciuics  as  Daron  Leys 
now  exeniiing  for  the  Town  Hall  of  Antwerp),  illustrative  of  local 
or  the  staple  commcrre.  crafw,  or  in\-entions  of  the  place. 
,t  a  series,  for  example,  might  not  be  made — by  such  a  painter 
Mftclisc,  or  John  Phillij),  had  he  been  living,  or  John  (Gilbert, 
ouiiy  others  who  might  be  suggested — out  of  the  history  of 
commerce  as  connected  with  Liverpool,  the  cultivation  and  ship- 
l  of  tropi<'.il  produce,  the  slave  trade  and  cmigmlion?  Or  in 
luchesler,  out  of  the  history  of  the  cotton  trade,  and  the  iavcn- 
is  it  has  called  into  being  ;  Arkwright's  struggles  and  disappoint- 
tnenis  ;  Watt's  first  essays  ;  the  machine-breaking  of  the  Luddites  ; 
and  nich  |>oints  of  local  history  as  the  passage  of  the  Pretender 
ihrooigl)  Manchester,  in  1745;  or  the  Petcrloo  massacre,  or  a 
pihenng  of  the  Anti-Com-I^w  I^Mgue  under  Cobden  and  Bright  ? 
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AS  IT  WAS,  IS,    AND  OUGHT  TO  BE. 


i  NATION  wc  aie  DOl  to  be  compliiue 
upon  GUI  tasie  in  dress.  "  British  Co^luiue," 
il'  it  can  lie  so  called,  for  man)'  cienturio  post 
li.is  liccn  but  n  rcllex  of  that  of  other  countries 
—  Latterly  of  l-Vancc  in  p.-itticular — very  few 
features  originating  with  us.  Costume  and 
fashion  are  two  dilTerent  things :  the  one  being  a 
creation  of  nature  to  *ui>|>ly  a  want, — governed 
by  produce  and  temperature ;— the  other  by  th« 
\agarics  of  the  brain,  too  of^en  violating  the 
[Icinands  of  climate,  and  little  heeding  it»  pro- 
duce. Fashions  arc  followed,  but  costumes  are 
heir-looms  from  the  Middle  Ages;  whilst,  in  fashions — the  most 
modem, — wc  often  sec  the  forms  of  remote  antiquity.  Of  costUDic 
in  EngLind, — purely  national, — there  has  been  nothing,  unless  (he 
coats  of  paint  in  which  the  Romans  found  us,  at  the  time  of  Julius 
Cesar,  tan  be  called  gnrmentw.  Not  can  we,  like  nearly  everj- 
Olher  nation,  point  to  the  dress  of 


"A  bold  pcUnnUy  ils  couiilry't  pride." 


— L       I 


Smock  frocks  and  ancle  jacks  have  a  British  character,  but  look 
tony  things  beside  Breton,  Basque,  or  Helvetian  costumes.  Cer- 
tamly  Ireland  can  show  but  little,  if  wc  except  the  frieze  coat 
with  cape,  cord  smalls  with  strings  undone,  and  battered  hat  with 
flabby  brim,  too  often  decorated  with  a  black  cutty  pipe — in  lieu 
of  a  feather,  Pat  with  all  his  patriotism  shows  a  lamentable  lox  of 
superfme  broad  cloth,  and  is  never  so  happy  as  when  cased  in  the 
I  cast-off  garments  of  his  Saxon  oppressor.  Scotland  alone,  of  all  the 
*lhree  kingdoms,  exhibits  a  glorious  independence  in  her  Higliland 
costume,  a  dress  remarkably  characteristic,  beautiful,  ^nd  unique. 
So  highly  is  this  dress  thought  of  by  our  Gallic  neighbours,  tliat 
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tunre  heaxd  them  declare  all  Paris  would  lum  out  to  sec  n  kilted 
Rpment  march  dowa  the  boulevards.  The  wonder  they  cieated  in 
iSt5  hu  not  subsided. 

Until  lli«  days  of  "  Good  Queen  Bess  "  we  bamed  wood  ;  then 
England  waa  rocrry  England  :  our  garments  gay,  ihc  sky  clear, 
ihoving  "  the  Briton "  on  the  tnilor'i  1^  (u  in  the  initial),  nude, 
ktt  beating  in  one  hand  a  pair  or  shears,  and  in  the  otlier  divers 
cloths  of  varied  hoes.  Then  there  were  no  court  costumes,  and 
tfack  was  tare,  only  finding  general  f.ivour  in  Puritan  times,  when 
tocool  had  bccotnc  common.  'Hie  sombre  colour  an<l  il»  fbnnol 
belongings  had,  do  doubt,  a  corre^Kniding  gloomy  effect  upon  tlie 
Ditioti&l  characier. 

The  costume  of  Loui.i  XV.,  as  it  came  to  us  in  the  days  of  ihc 
early  Georges,  remains  to  this  day  the  ceremonial,  or  court  dress  of 
the  English  gentleman,  the  diplomat,  and  general  iiiher :  before  that 
time  it  was  ihe  custom,  as  now  in  other  couns,  to  appeal  in  the 
otiltuary  guise  of  officiab  or  dignitaries.  This  costume  bears  the 
main  features  of  the  period  1700,  though  in  a  degenerate  form, 
being  certainly  not  the  best  period  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
though  it  only  require)  a  little  regenerating  and  reforming  to  make 
it  effective;  a  duly,  we  should  venture  Xo  hint  wonliy  of  RKH. 
Ihc  Prince  of  Wales,  who  has  shown  some  interest  in  practical 
cutters  of  dress  —  even  upon  his  rojal  person,  —  .nppearlng  at 
ttiria,  in  a  blue  coat  wiili  bright  t>ni»  buttons,  a  relieshing  jiiute^t 
against  conventionality.  His  Koyal  Highness  lias,  we  understands 
tried  velvet,  a  rich  material,  tliat  would  Iw  very  beconung,  if  cut 
aod  fashiont-d  in  harmony  with  the  rules  of  proporlion,  and  con- 
tiast,  which  consist  of  s  judicious  disposition  of  tight  and  loose 
portions,  opposition  of  colour,  or  dull  and  glassy  surfaces^  Cos- 
tunetand  uniforms  might  gain  much  from  the  artist,  if  be  would 
itevotc  a  little  attention  to  ihem,  and  received  cn<;ouragement  for 
MD  doing,  one  thing  being  regulated  by  another,  and  made  to  accord 
as  a  whole,  to  group  well  in  the  papal  pageants  at  Koine  we  have 
some  of  ll»e  work  of  Michael  Ai^elo  and  Leonardo,  which  still 
continue  beautiful,  beside  many  novel  arrangerocDCs — mcditeval  and 
nodcrti  mixtures  being  foun<l  together,  as  in  the  livery  of  the  Swiss 
gnant  of  the  paUce  of  the  Quirinal ;  bodily  it  is  much  as  it  wa» 
left  by  Buonaroti,  though  now  cro^-ned  n-iih  a  modem  cavaliy 
biass  casque  and  horsehair  plume  Costumes  m.iy  be  Candfu),  and 
even  incongruous,  but  tlicy  should  always  be  harmonious  and 
proportionate. 

As  a  foil  to  colour,  the  court  dress  could  be  made  very  uscfu\  anOt 
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elective  in  pageants,  cnlidncing  all  colour,  without  detracting  from 
the  gentle  quality ;  of  course,  1  allude  to  the  dress  as  it  should  be, 
not  to  llic  senii-gRudy  afTaii  now  in  u«c  tliat  degrades  itself, 
fiosc  who  wc^ir  it,  and  all,  in  fact,  who  serve  in  its  vicinity.  The 
present  court  dress,  as  a  rule,  debases  its  n-earcrs,  who  are  more 
often  remarliahle  for  virtue  and  «neT;gy  than  physique  or  personal 
attraciionK,  making  iheni  resemtile  Laguaii  ik  pi<ut,  (or  rather  out 
of  place,)  or  "my  lortl"  of  the  sweeps'  May-day  revet.  In  the  first 
place,  the  p I tim -coloured  cloth  \i  ninwki»li,  and  far  from  refie^ing 
in  hue,  hamionising  saiUy  with  the  livid  steel  liultons  and  gaudily- 
embroidered  white  WTiistcoal.  cut  tip  with  maniac  Howcrs  twining 
tip  impossible  scrolls,  mostly  mixtures  without  line  or  meaning; 
the  pinlc  silk  stocking  (far  too  near  the  colour  of  flesh),  causing 
attenuated  "sticks"  or  swollen  legs,  guileless  of  ancle,  to  look 
nude  and  much  larger  tlian  reality  (an  imiirovcment,  it  may  be 
argued,  to  the  fonncr,  though  not  to  the  latter),  bringing  out 
prominently  all  defects  of  form ;  the  "  pump  "-like  shoci:,  with 
steel  bucJiles,  see  <ig.  3,  page  62,  hardly  containing  the  shape- 
less feet,  encased  in  white,  and  always  appearing  inclined  to 
burst  their  bounds.  The  cut  of  the  coat  might  be  improved, 
and  the  sachd  be  <lispcnscd  wiUi ;  it  is  a  tail  without  mc.ining, 
like  bell-ropca  hung  on  nails  for  ornament  As  to  the  sword, 
or  rather  tlic  iliree-sided  foil,  in  its  white 
case,  it  is  useless  and  ridiculous;  its  stcel- 
ihain  hitt  is  a  libel  on  a  hand -guard, 
whilst  the  mode  of  hanging  it  to  the  per> 
son,  Bcems  expressly  devised  to  incommode 
and  distress  die  wearer,  who  has  need  of  -■strong 
nerves  and  much  presence  of  mind,  to  )>iIot 
his  way  in  a  crowd,  even  if  he  docs  not  trip 
up,  or  become  enlangletL  In  cverj'  thing,  use 
ttliould  be  the  primary  object ;  study  use,  and 
bciiuty  will  appear.  Hals  made  to  wear, 
should  be  more  like  hats  than  trenchers  or  portfolios,  looking 
well  on  the  head,  and  tiic  head  well  in  it. 

The  court  (beis  of  Kngtan<l  is  a  most  "  trying  "  costume,  even  to 
comely,  well-shaped  youUi,whD  raiely  has  occasion  to  wear  itj  whilst 
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■  Fipire  t  !t  a  oauti  tworti,  in  my  pouculon  ;  it  li  o\  llic  last  century  prior  lo 
■he  dftlc  of  utter  alituntily,  llic  liktr  hilt  liwliiE  some  rocmljlance  w  nulure  ninl 
MMv  Figure  3  ii  from  a  inodFrn  xvonl,  liavini;  liiile  in  common  with  ntiliiy,  iu»t 
■Mght,  from  lit  appcnrKDcc,  be  a  Dmialnrc  ipil  m  a  lardinj;  jiin. 
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t  rcsctnbUjice  to  the  RannenU  worn  l>y  ulaiieil  rcLalncrs  tends 

ide  all  who  bear  it.     NeitliCT  Iuk  Jt  ilie  advantage  of  a  livcT)', 

or  its  varict)',  liveries  being  of  all  huen,  siul  faun<le(l  u[)<m  the  laws  of 

iMmhlic  colwiring :  whilst  as  to  style  and  fit.  regard  lo  that,  is  tnther 

I  ihe  cx<:c[>:ion  than  the  rule,  the  dre»  being  often  hired  of  costumiers, 
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or  of  wcsterul  tailont.  I  well  knew  Iwo  Scotdi  j^ntlenien  who 
shared  a  suit,  which  used  to  accommodate  a  1^1,  bony,  brosd- 
backed  tliousli  di^liiiguished  advocate,  atvd  a  spare-,  wcll-knovm 
Itleraiy  baronet. 

Of  my  dc&ign.s,  Fig.  i  exhibits  the  court  costunie  na  it  is, 
Flt^  I  soinewli.1t  as  it  might  be  nude — in  lieu  of  the  tawdr)'  and 
degeoentc  habiliments  that  give  a  "spotty"  and  "littery"  ap- 
ponncc  to  an  assembly,  ill-acconling  with  uniform,  and  par- 
licnluly  with  the  reds  and  blues  of  Uic  army  .ind  VAvy,  to  which 
it  ought  to  act  as  foil.  I  wwdd  not  discard  its  beu  features, 
or  ei^tecnth<entury  character,  but  reform  the  whole,  reducing ' 
It  to  a  black — making  tite  garment  such  u  any  gentleman  might 
wear  wiUi  dij^ity  and  grace ;  a  modest  untfonn,  if  I  may  so 
Call  it,  in  eiilier  cloth  or  \-elvei,— or  both  at  discretion,— with 
lilvcr  or  covered  buttoc*,  ilie  sword  being  worn  tltraugh  a.  sWt 
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or  pocket-hole,  a  method  mostly  aeJoptcd  in  civil  cosiumes  on  ihc 
continent ;  the  kncc-breerhcs  always  cndine  in  Math  siU  stockings, 
that  have  Ilic  effect  of  making  unshapely  legs  less  conspicuous,  and 
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greatly  cnhandng  vfcU-formed  lifnircs.  Black  would  do  away  with 
the  livery  took  ;  the  shoes  should  be  sliapcly,  with  tongues,  heels, 
and  buckles  as  shown  in  my  diagram,  No.  i,  lilack  could  be  made  ds 
riguettr;  whilst  in  limes  of  mourning,  in  lieu  of 
a  white  tic  and  variegated  waistcoat,  tlie  v«t 
should  be  bbck ;  ibis  with  a  sable  crape  tic, 
lace  ends,  and  black  gloves,  will  give  all  the 
respect  desired. 

Channing  wax  »tl<l  to  have  appeared  to  great 
advantage  In  his  court  dress  of  black  velvet— 
a  costume  to  make  men  feci  confident  and  liigttt 
— garments  that  could  be  borne,  even  t>y  Ame- 
ricans, without  a  sense  of  shame,  being  Uie  same 
as  those  worn  by  Franklin  and  Washington,  and  in  which  the  General 
is  repmentnl  in  the  fine  portrait,  by  Stuart,  now  lunging  in  the  Capitol 
of  the  United  States,  This  grand  full  length,  (the  original  of  which 
from  life,  I  believe,  is  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum),  without  an  atom  of 
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fte^laikey  "  in  it,  hns  often  been  engntred,  and  thould  be  fnuned, 
IIuaI,  >nd  suspended  in  our  Claroberlain't  OfRce  as  a,  model,  not 
ilone  lor  refractorr  American  ]>lcni[)oicn(i;tr)C6,  but  for  all  gentlemen 
wtw  jay  respect  to  the  So%-e[cign  at  llic  Court  of  St.  James's. 

Ai  En^sbmen,  we  have  often  had  to  blush  for  llie  ridiculous 
^ytannec  of  our  oouti  dres$  abroad — the  wearers  Mmietiines  being 
laho  to  their  valets,  wliiht  the  Li'ituiK  not  iinfrctiucntly  received 
tfathonige  due  to  their  m-tster*. 

Ai  a  nile  British  ladies  and  gentkioen  are  blessed  with  better 
fipKt  lluD  many  foreigners  ;  yet,  as  a  nation,  we  Ao  not  dress  m  cII. 
IVFTciich  arc  .ipt  to  overdren,  and  fit  to  a  fuuli,  wliiLit  the  Ei^bh 
Jfpcir  sloveni)'  and — out  of  their  native  iile — m  if  their  clothei 
*m  lossed  on  with  a  pitchrork.  Many  of  our  iinifonns  arc  puizlet 
u  Iwoje ;  abroad  they  are  enigmas,  the  greatest,  perhaps,  being  the 
[>C|Mf  Lieutenant  in  his  rc<I  coat  and  cocked  )ut  with  white  plume, 
(nil  the  world  like  a  general  oRker,  on)y  the  epaulette:*  and  facings 
JR  of  slvcr,  a  meul  that  none  but  a  Itriton  would  ever  thinV  of 
pbc^g  upon  tairitl. 

As  leg  coverings,  knee-bicechcs  are  admirable  upon  a  fine  form, 

tbougb,  perhaps,  pantaloons  are  the  severest  test  of  all,  trouscra  only 

Mng  wonhy  of  ill  made  limb*,  ending  in  bluchers  and  highlowa; 

j«  I  believe  trousers  arc  strialy  military,  having  been  fir$l  u»ed 

in  Prussia  by  soldiers.     Kncc-brceches  and  twoi-s  are  the  attributes 

of  4  bfave  belted  race  ;  pantaloons  and  hcssians  of  a  more  relined  ; 

nd  Icnickcrboclcci^  of  a  thoroughly  practical  people.     In  walking, 

draw  u|i  tlic  mud,  and  in  tiding  eatch  the  splashes.    Seeing 

come  French  police  para<tirg  the  streets  in  wliat 

nieared   to    be   spurs,   I    demanded    if  they  were 

mounted;"  and  upon  being  asked,  why,  I  pointed 

the  heda,  in  which  were  simply  inserted  "Mwr,"  or 

its  of  wire,  to  keep  up  tlic  trousers,  which  iJiey  did 

Iminibly,  an  invention  I  thought  worthy  of  imitation 

in  our  Ohti  dirtier  metropolis. 

Our  court  costume  reformed,  we  could,  pcrhap% 
do  KOmething  with  the  evening  drc«s,  to  distinguish 
icsts  from  waiters,  Trance,  though  she  sets  the 
rhion,  is  less  a  slaix  to  the  /rae,  and  cravaU  l>ian<he 
than  ourselves,  who  hold  it  a  rule  at  dinner,  the  opera,  concerts,  and 
tlieattw  Tliey,  however,  make  it  J<  riguenr  at  weddings,  o%xrture8, 
tome  morning  ceremonies  at  which  we  discard  it.  At  present. 
Pans,  U  is  fashionable  to  affect  a  sort  of  bashfulness,  and  wear 
ts  d'un  bouloa.    The  time  is  remarkable  "f^urla  risutrtctiffit 


rtiiK,  lUS. 
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dn  nuclei  pim^  dans  /'mit/i  debuts  It  rfgne  de  Lfitih  XV. — Haustt 
Sh»iralt  fur  it  ftVfw,"— faulllcss  linCD  at  a  premium ;  bill  however 
spotless,  dcfund  us  rtoin  such  a  tliiplay  at  coiiil,  Bower-show,  or 
morning  conccn. 

But  we  must  make  our  bow,  and  this  brings  us  to  hats ;  things  that 

should  look  better  on  Ihe  hcail  tli.in  olT,  which  U  not  the  case  with 

No.  3,  the  "  Portfolio,"  or  No.  3,  below,  the 

I  ^^^^^0     "  (>)bus,"  a  diabolical  invention  that  has  given 

L        ^^^Br  niorc  Knglishmcn  rhunics  in  their  upper  store)' 

^^^^r  than  enough,  its  calico  walU  being  quite  unsuited 

^^^^j/o  ,  to  our  climate,  except  perhaps  for  three  months, 

I  ^r  (Jul)',  Aug.,  Sept)  when  there  is  no  reason'or 

Use  for   it.     The    construction  of  luts  to  (old 

and  collapse,  at  leikst  of  hard  matciialti,  is  an 

cnor.    As  to  the  cocked  or  court  hat,  it  should 

be  made  in  form  as  in  No.   i,  which  is  good 

and  well  known,  though  my  diagram  has  not 

the  cock,  tlut  in  some  specimens  make  a  son 

of  W  of  it,  giving  a  very  wakeful  appearance  to  the  wearer.     Uut 

year  ilic  Parisians  gave  the  world  squarc-locd  boots,  whilst  ihcy  look 

aleoon  from  us,  cutting  down  their  stove-pipe  hats;  reducing  a 

(rightful  model  we  never  adopted.   With  a  Utile  diagram  sho«"ing  the 

popular    hcad-covcriug    in    three 

forms  we  conclude,    leaving   the 

much-nuligned  "diimneypot "  that 

encases  the  wisdom  of  England  to  iurc'iHCt  />FFn.(j>.  /ifotK^ipik. 
stand  or  fall.     It  has  many  merits  •  >-  > 

and  many  defects.  In  its  bc^t  form  it  is  not  bad,  whilst  in  its  worst 
it  is  not  good.  As  a  sanitary  covering  for  the  head  it  Is  usefi)! ; 
the  chamber  of  air  having  wanled  many  a  blow,  an<l  broken  many 
a  fall  in  the  huntingfield 

Luke  Limxkb,  F.S.A. 
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Lord  George  Bentinck. 

A    STABLE    FRAGMENT. 

'  T  is  nearif  Iwentj-  years  siDcc  lliesc  few  words  in  the  Times — 
"  £vn/  Cevrgt  Benlinsk  weu  fouiiJ  r/etti/  in  a  fieoJ  mtadew 
'ff3  ^^^'  "'S^'t ''"''  ffriai  Aiime  /</  U'e/bfti  in  a  drag'' — sounded 
Almo&l  too  strange  and  sad  for  liclieT  During  the  previous 
««cfc  lie  had  driven  oircr,  day  after  day,  from  Wdbeclc  to  Doncas^ter, 
lad  «-;dkcd,  a>  watt  tiiH  wont,  to  be  out  of  the  bustle,  through  the  Turf 
Tavern  paddocks,and  pas.t  Can  House  to  theSUiicI,  It  wa* "Surplice's 
jttr,"  and  not  mcrcljr  renuikable  for  the  second  solution  of  the  Cham- 
fMn  problem  ia  turf  "  geometry  of  two  dimensions."  The  Flying 
Datchmau  Iiad  won  6ve  races,  and  had  only  once  been  made  to  gallop, 
bf  Escalade  at  Liverpool ;  Volti^ur  luul  been  «cnt  ba<'k  by  Mr. 
TiUersall  from  the  front  of  the  "  Salutation  "  without  a  single  bid  ; 
Teddington,  perhaps  the  hncst  union  of  spcvd,  staying,  and  weight- 
tanying  that  the  century  hait  seen,  was  at  Miss  Twickenham's  foot ; 
ud  Pocihonlas,  the  modem  rninclta,  was  in  foal  to  The  iiaron  with 
a  rival  to  Touchstone  at  lasL  l^rd  George  had  walked  down  that 
line  light-hearted  enough  in  old  days,  but  there  was  a  crook  in  his 
kx  now.  TweU-c  years  before,  lie  had  "taken  charge"  of  Elii  for  the 
St.  Leger,  tried  him  at  Goodwood,  vanned  him  North  witli  six  hones, 
10  the  abidii^  astonishment  of  350  miles  of  ga/ers,  and  beaten 
Saoggiosand  Beeswing.  Since  then  his  Grey  Mom  us  had  ''mxidc 
OD}y  one  misukc,  and  that  was  not  winning  the  Derby ;"  and  his 
flying  Crucifix  bad  swept  off  the  Two  Thousand,  One  Thousand,  aiMJ 
Oaks,  befoR  her  "leg  hlled."  Those  memories,  however,  brought 
no  pleasure.  Fi^'c-and-forty  is  !<ai()  to  be  tlie  i^e  of  fmition,  when 
the  harvest  of  a  man's  energies  begins.  It  might  be  so  for  others, 
but  it  was  not  so  for  hini.  Secure  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  fealty,  he  had 
burnt  his  bridge  of  boats  in  tlie  Commons,  and  dashed  himself  head- 
king  .igainst  Peel,  Rujtsell,  and  Cobden,  only  to  suffer  defeat  alter 
defint,  in  a  fierce  but  unctiual  strife.  He  had  been  the  "  Napoleon 
of  the  turf,"  and  he  liad  laid  aside  his  starting  flag  and  his  betting 
book,  and  abdicated  to  fight  for  what  proved  a  political  shadow. 
Pale  and  heartworn  with  xucli  bootless  toil,  he  once  more  stood  on 
Ddncaiter  Moor  to  watch  "  that  giey-heeled  foal " — the  son  ot 
Vou  I.,  N.  S.  1M8L  T 
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Touchstone  uud  his  cheriihed  Crucifix— complete  the  double  event 
in  the  "all  slraw,"  in^itend  of  his  own  "iVyWuc." 

Siill,  bitter  as  was  the  trial,  he  would  have  riien  above  it.  Life  was 
stiU  before  him ;  and  when  protection  to  com,  shipping,  and  sugar 
were  all  gone,  he  might  have  thrown  olT  the  political  coil,  called  back 
the  Kerits,  with  Nat  and  Job  Marson,  to  his  councils,  and  tried  every 
cross  till  he  found  another  Surplice.  It  was  not  to  be.  On  his  last 
racing  afternoon  he  was  on  die  top  of  the  steward's  stand,  watching 
Surplice,  as  he  cantered  over  the  SL  Legcr  course  for  the  North  of 
England  Produce  Slakes,  Flying  Dutchman  striding  away  with  six 
to  one  on  him  from  his  field,  Van  Tronip  beaten  more  by  his  own 
lack  of  condition  than  by  Chanticleer  and  EUerdale  in  the  Cup,  and 
Cane/ou  carrying  to  the  fore  the  "  black  and  white  cap"  of  Knowsley, 
which  Vorkshiremen  loved  so  well.  It  was  just  the  sort  of  after- 
noon, with  a  card  rich  in  flyers,  to  woo  him  back  again ;  but  ere 
another  Friday  came  round,  "  the  man  whose  heart  was  with  hunts- 
man and  hound,  the  racer  and  the  starting-post,  sank  donii  in  a 
moment  while  he  treads  the  springy  turf,  and  breathes  the  balmy  air 
of  his  lirst  boyish  luimts  in  his  father's  domain." 


y 


Even  at  this  lapse  of  time  we  may  be  excused  for  dnctling  fondly 
lipon  his  Goodwood  glories,  and  for  weaving  together,  not  a  history 
of  his  career,  but  a  few  stable  memoranda,  which  were  somewhat 
overlooked  when  he  died.  The  number  of  running  horses  and  the 
value  of  stakes  have  steadily  increased  since  his  day.  Tlie  former 
rose  from  1315  in  '49,  to  2458  in  '67,  while  the  364  two  year  olds 
have  been  nearly  trebled.  Nine  yearlings  recently  averaged  1244}  gs. 
in  one  season  ;  a  two  year  old  came  to  the  hammer  List  March  with 
3540/.  of  forfeits  00  his  hexd ;  and  4930/.  and  her  Majesty's  Vase 
were  given  to  be  run  for  tx  the  Wt  .\scot  meeting.  The  Turf,  as  an 
institution,  can  therefore  most  faithfully  "  rt-port  progress ;"  but  still 
liere  was  a  brilliant  daring  and  expansivcness  about  Lord  Gcoi]ge's 
racing  polity,  to  which  "  we  shall  never  sec  llic  like  again."  If  we 
had  to  dioosc  nine  characters,  all  unique  in  their  way,  from  die  "  silk 
and  scarlet "  side  of  nature,  our  lot  should  rest  u])on  Lonl  George 
as  the  turf  leader,  the  late  Sir  Tatton  Sykcs  as  the  old  countiy 
baronet,  Mr.  Osbaldeslon  as  tlie  "all  round  sportsman,"  John  Scott 
as  tlie  trainer,  Ransome  as  the  sttid  groom,  Jem  Mason  as  the 
sleeple-chaae  rider,  Charles  Oavis  ns  the  huntsman.  Jack  Goddard 
as  the  whip,  and  Jem  Kobin.ton  as  the  jockey.     Three  of  them  are, 

■ppily,  still  left  to  us ;  and  I.ord  George,  was  the  first  to  go. 

His  lordship  never  forgave,  and  he  would   let    nothing  stand 
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beneen  himscU  and  hU  ¥riIL     Nothii^  olTcnded  him  so  much  as  10 
^ok  of  ihc  expense  in  connection  with  Koytliing  ihni  he  was 
jlwdog.     "/  can  win  one  nice  and  fay  fer  it,"  was  his  xcomful 
oamcnt  on  a  3300/.  estimate  Cor  m.iking  a  Derby  gallop  at  Good- 
nod  for  Gaper.      Mone/  seemed  of  no  account  as   long  as   he 
coold  only  brc«d  wmctliing  l>y  Bay  Middlcion  good  enough  to  \>Ktk 
Ae  nng,  or  at  leant  upset  "  another  of  those  Danebury  pots."     In 
coe  season  be  imkJ  no  less  llun  60,000/.  in  stakes  (or  his  stable,  and 
hb  forfeits  in  one  book  calendar  alone  amounted  to  a  third  of  that 
iWL    Farintosh  com  him  nearly  4oocuC  in  this  way,  and  he  told  him 
br  35/.     His  Goodwood  nominations  were  boundless.     He  would 
jntfiAeenor  sixteen  yearlings  into  the  Ham  or  Gnitwickc  of  100 
k.  it,  and  (bur  or  ftee  into  a  300  h.  ft.  race,  and  he  has  been  known 
to  have  seven  in  a  300  mok.  p.  p.    There  was  no  finer  amateur  hanili* 
capper,  and  he  worlicil  hard  at  the  sdcnce  when  be  was  travelling  by 
nil    The  guard  would  get  half-a-sovcretgn  to  lock  up  a  couptf  for 
him  and  John   Kent  on   their   rclum    from   a  raccmceting,  .in<l 
AcD  out  would  come  tlic  Sli^  Ctiliitdan,  and  the  handicap  chances 
of  the  stable  were  sometimes  calculated  (or  h-nlf  the  ni^ht. 

When  Parliament  u-as  sitting,  he  would  travel  by  mail  train  to 
Farehatii,  take  some  cofTec  at  the  Red  Uon,  and  i>ost  acioss  the 
coantjy  to  (loodwood.  Tlte  carriajie  u-as  drawn  up  at  Kent's  door, 
uid  the  postboy  went  home,  and  there  bis  lordship  would  sleep, 
folded  in  that  cloak  of  sables  (which  Mr.  Disraeli  purchased  from 
his  valet  for,  it  was  said,  loo  gs.,  aflcr  his  death),  and  turn  out  ijuite 
ficdi  in  tlie  morning  for  a  long  trial  and  suble  day.  It  was  his 
practice  after  llic   Doncastcr  meeting  to  come    10   the  Swan  at 

BBtester  anil  sLiy  there  till  the  eve  of  the  Newmarket  October. 
Wf  morning  be  walked  o^vr,  wet  or  6ne,  to  Kent's,  and  always 
pulatcd  Jbr  "  VffrkrAire  fart,  John — <^  ami  ttwm."  He  never 
rode  with  his  horses,  but  walked  about  all  day  with  his  big  and  bent 
whitethorn  stick.  Tliere  woold  be  three  hours  of  trials  to  begin  with, 
ind  sometimes  seventy  horses  would  1>e  put  through  the  mill  at 
llalnaker  Pork,  or  on  the  race-course.  He  carried  the  sptem  to 
(udt  an  excess,  that  at  one  time  eighteen  were  so  stumped  tip  as  to 
be  unable  to  leave  the  stable,  and  he  could  not  have  got  "  a  pony  " 
in  as  many  more.  Trying  was,  in  fact,  a  mania  with  him ;  he  never 
et^aged  a  horse  "  without  liaving  a  taste,"  and  be  would  be  at  it  on 
Bthe  rooming  of  a  race-day  and  in  the  evening  as  weU.  Red  Deer, 
^kt  instance,  was  tried  for  the  Chester  Cup  by  moonlight. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  did  not  caro  to  try,  but  if  be  was  at  home 
be  wtwkl  generaUy  ride  out  on  his  old  bay  pony  Pigeon,  jusl  to  k<£ 

V  1 


. 


6lt  The  Genlleman  s  Alagaziuc, 

what  was  <Ioing:  Hi.s  grace  liked  a  nice  nauic  for  a  horec  as  much 
as  Lord  George  did  an  ab<(unl  o»c.  It  was  very  remoikable  tltat  a 
man  so  refined,  not  lo  say  rontldiout,  in  hU  ustes,  ooiild  have  borne 
to  sec  his  name  attached  in  tlic  Radng  Cakiidar  to  "  I^t's  slop 
awhile  says  Slow,"  "  Here  I  go  with  my  c)-c  out,"  and  "  All  round  my 
hat."  Tlie  duke  used  to  rally  him  vritboui  incrcy  on  the  point. 
"  All  your  Itgs,  b/flati,  and  (onditim  are  m  ^wl,  G(erst~-i/  yoti  doifl 
re<Aristfv  l/iem  ymi'/l  netfr  win  a  ra((T  His  grace  efiually  disliked 
purchasing  a  horse  whi<h  had  run  pretty  frenuently,  and  " / dfit't  Uke 
the  orangf  s^uened"  was  liis  comnient  when  "(rcneral  Peel's  ch.  c, 
Chatham,  «  yrs."  joined  Lord  Ceorgc's  string  at  (wc  believe)  eight 
hundred  pounds,  and  certain  contingencies.  \Micn  the  family  were 
not  at  Goodwood  his  lordship  went  back  to  Kent's  vo  lunch,  and  then 
he  would  have  the  wliole  stable  out  for  an  afternoon's  pamde  and  drill 
iheni  like  troop  horses,  so  as  to  make  them  go  quietly  to  tJic  |iost,  or 
he  would  try  hi*  lund,  at  breaking  the  yearlings.  The  Kents  had  once 
115  horses  and  yearlings  at  Goodivood,  Slonedell,  and  U'atcrbcach  ; 
and  during  the  meeting  of  1344,  the  jockey*  of  the  house-stable 
•'weighed  in"  seventy-seven  times.  The  ])ark  on  the  Camiseai 
and  Pheasantry  side  was  used  for  the  gallojis  in  wet  weatlier,  and 
Halnaker  Park  and  Molecomb  in  dry.  A  tan  gallop  was  formed 
on  Molecomb  Hill,  and  extended  two  miles,  while  "the  long 
gELilop  "  in  Halnaker  Park  was  nearly  the  same  length,  and  against 
the  hill  all  the  way.  It  was.  in  fact,  one  of  the  very  finest  in  Englan<!, 
and  during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1841,  no  less  than  115  men 
and  18  carts  an<l  horses  were  at  work  on  it.  The  gallop  was  curried 
right  through  the  U'inkins~a  very  fine  cub  hunting  cover  with  Lord 
Lcaconficld's — and  trees,  whose  stems  ran  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet 
without  a  limb,  were  mercilessly  levelled  to  let  it  pass.  His  lordship 
bought  land  at  East  Dean  to  furnish  the  turf  and  mould,  and  he  laid 
down  a  metal  road  of  two  miles  to  bring  them.  Gaper,  the  primary 
cause  of  all  this  outlay,  led  from  the  post  to  "  the  road  "  in  the  Derby, 
where  he  was  quite  beaten  and  finished  fourth,  six  lengths  from 
Cotl)  erst  one,  bat  his  lordship  paid  and  dismissed  the  subject  from 
his  mind,  and  passed  magnificently  on  to  the  next  act  in  the  Bay 
Middleton  stud  drama. 

Such  a  word  as  diniculty  lie  knew  not ;  and  he  would  break  down 
ten  horses  if  he  was  set  uiion  getting  at  a  form  collaterally,  and  to  half  a 
pound.  If  any  of  his  horses  were  delicate  in  their  appetite  he  would 
have  denied  them  nothing  that  money  could  buy  or  the  tropics  furnish, 
When  Firebrand  seemed  a  hopeful  s-ubjecl  for  the  One  Tliousand,  ^le 
wa5  kept  on   nJiwt-flour,  eggs,  and  new  »m\V  m\).td.    CTU3a.deT, 
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F1}inf^  and  Chatham,  had  all  the  same  clauitjr  fore  before  ICjHWin, 
uj  10  tad  the  slow  and  game  Croner.  Four  cows  were  i])ecially 
kptfer  then,  and  tliey  had  a  do»n  eggs  at  each  fcvd.  His  loixl- 
iiif  wuld  not  licar  of  foreign  eggc,  and  the  Sussex  cottages  h;id  to 
t«  mured  lar  flnd  near  for  new  laid.  He  Iwught  his  bay  in  the 
M^kboorbood,  but  his  oais  were  all  grown  in  Aberdeenshire. 

Vlat  other  people's  horses  were  doinj;  troubled  him  ver>-  little  : 

tuihecoatd  not  KWal  going  over  lo  Hcythrop  to  see  Coronation 

gtUop  the  8<oune  twice,  and  tlieii   linikH  up   the  avenue.     Ren 

Piiaier  trained  the  colt  for  the  Derby  up  10  llie  la»t  ronni|;ht,  and 

IIialE33c  Day  took  him  in  hand.     His  stride  "tas  so  telling  when 

hciiniihed,  that  Lonl  (Jcoigc  was  seen  busily  measuring  it  with  lii* 

inibtella.      No  man  studied  constitution  more ;  but  the  greatest 

BBSalLe  he  ever  made  trm  under  this  Iiead,  when  he  ran  African. 

ftUne,  and  Yotksliire  l^ady  for  the  Steward*'  Cuj>  at  (iooilwood. 

"Tlic  Lady"wat  merely  started  to  give  Kitchener  confidence  for 

iiii  Goodwood  stakes  mount ;  and  his  lordship  did  not  back  her  for 

■  shilling,  ti'hilc  he  stood  a  great  stake  on  African.    The  filty  had 

not  cantered  for  ten  dayx,  an<I  not  only  isn  in  her  shoes,  but  half 

611  of  water.     Her  starling  had  not  been  determined  on  till  the 

tkrenth  hour ;  and  it  was  all  that  a  lad  cotdd  do  to  gatlo))  off  the 

course  to  the  stables,  and  bring  her  up  to  the  pott.     However,  she 

won  easily  enoufc)),  and  African  and  Baletnc  were  second  and  thinl. 

African  was  claimed  for  80/.  at  Epsom,  and  was  an  unerring  tryer 

for  four  or  five  seasons.     Discord  alio  '*  kept  Greenwich  time,"  and 

»io  did  old  Naworth,  although  h«  had  not  the  pace  of  the  other  two. 
His  lordship  always  tried  his  ycailJngs  one  third  of  a  mile  before 
Vork  August  in  lots  of  six  and  seven ;  and  one  year  he  would  not 
wait  untd  they  had  been  backed.  The  grooms  led  them  from  the 
Turf  Tavern  iKiddocks  at  Doncastcrto  the  Inuketurn,  and  they  were 
frightenc^l  along  from  there  to  the  winning  post  (which  was  then  the 
old  cujiola  building),  by  men  stationed  at  jjointswith  flugi.  Jollity,  a 
light,  i]uirk,  little  thing,  won  tliricc  in  a  morning,  after  this  Roman  car- 
nival d^ion,  and  was  engaged  very  heavily  on  the  iilrength  of  it,  but  to 
»ao  purpose.  Crucifix';!  first  (rial  is  said  to  have  been  after  tlti« 
£uhion,  with  five  or  si;i  other  yearlings,  round  a  Danebury  paddock  ; 
"Old  John"  cracking  a  can  whip,  and  l.ortl  George  "doing  llic 
tamboarine  "  on  his  hat. 

Hislord!i))i|>  ]>referred  boy*  to  jockeys  in  his  trials,  and  shift e<l  them 
Erom  horse  to  horw,  so  as  to  "  MiM  //«■  little /dltiu-t  to  ridt^    'Vhttc 
were  sorae  capita)  ptt/jJh  ta  this  infant  school,  to  wit,  Kilch«ti«,  \W 
/yiwdWfis  «J«/  tKUhm  Alxhic     Sam  Rogeit  was  his  jocVcy  fov 
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soine  seasons,  aitcr  he  left  Danebury ;  and  it  was  Nai's  brilUant 
fiidtng  of  Gaper,  when  he  beat  S.im  !>>•  a  head  oii  Lothario  for  the 
}fewnuukct  Sl  I^cr,  which  eventually  1«1  to  an  ent^agemcnt. 
Job  Manon  had  also  a  retainer,  ami  always  xiood  ver^'  Ivigh  with 
hi&  lordship.  CcTUfctnnn  riJing  he  detested ;  and  "  thi  fMrstt 
tan'l  airry  tlifm"  was  his  cliicf  comment  on  il.  Once  only,  in  later 
yean,  he  essayed  it  himsetf,  and  that  was  on  his  roarer  Captain  Cook, 
against  Earl  WinchelHca*  (a  ver^-  nice,  steady  rider),  at  the  Goodwood 
meeting  of  ■$4.}.  He  administered  severe  punishment,  and  rollal 
about  a  good  deal  in  his  saddle  from  the  distance,  so  that  hi«  pail: 
pui>ib  did  not  think  much  of  their  instructor's  practical  illustration. 
In  fact  he  never  showed  to  less  advantage,  as  his  height  was  fully 
six  feet  one. 

Elis,  a  leggy  and  rather  short  horse,  was  trained  at  Goodwood  b}- 
John  Doe  (who  died  recently  on  a  tarn  in  Norfolk),  after  he  had 
won  the  Drawing-Room  Stakes,  and  the  Lewes  Handicaj).  With 
young  Sam  Day  up,  he  gave  The  Drummer  lolbs.,  and  Venison  7lbfi., 
three  weeks  bdbre  the  Si.  Le^er ;  and  this  seemed  to  reduce  muters. 
to  a  certainty.  The  van  was  a  great  point  in  his  favour,  as  even 
from  Goodwood  to  Newmarket  was  a  scAxn  days'  w.ilk,  with  Pet- 
worth,  Uodalming,  .\Bhstead,  Tatters-ill's,  Sun  and  ^Mialeltonc  near 
Epping,  and  Newport  as  the  sl.igcs.  Cowl  was  the  liest  two  year  old 
Lord  George  ever  uicd,  and  he  won  a  great  stiikc  on  him  when  he 
lieai  Tlie  Kedgcr  at  Doncaster.  He  was  me.isurcd  successfully  at 
3tlbs.  with  African,  .ind  gave  Longitude  a4lbs.  after  slic  I134)  won 
the  Doncaster  Two  Vear  Old  Stakes  in  a  canter.  As  a  three  year  <^d 
Cowl  could  beat  Lothario  at  4lbs.,  and  the  Kents  considered  him  for 
the  Derby  distnnce  one  of  the  very  bett  horses  th.it  ever  wore  a 
bridle.  He  was  fired  a»  a  ycsriing,  but  got  over  his  Limeness  at  two 
years  old,  and  finally  broke  ilown  very  severely  in  his  hind  pasterns 
while  running,  much  .ngainsi  his  trainer's  i>i<>hcs,  for  the  A«cot 
Cupk  Gaper  was  ver)-  great  over  hi*  own  Halnaker  gallop,  and 
mm  by  fiftyyardswhen  he  was  tried  with  Disconl  at  i61bs.,  and  Jean 
d'Acre  "rhucked  in  to  make  a  pace."  There  was  no  mi<ukc  about 
Discord,  as  he  went  and  beat  Knight  of  the  Whistle  and  Alice  Haw- 
thorne for  the  Craven  .Suakes  at  F-p5,om4he  very  next  week.  Gaper's 
(bcc  legs  were  truly  .nwful,  vet)-  drum-tricks  from  below  the  knee,  and 
with  round,  upright  joints.  Devi  1-1 0- I'ay  had  aho  very  bad  fore  legs, 
but  a  very  high  turn  of  speed.  Slander  was  a  cti]>pLT,  but  she  rup- 
tured a  blood-vessel  at  two  years  old,  and  could  never  be  depended 
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en  jguo.  Locil  George  sold  Confittiont'c,  with  Rcc!,  Pelops,  and 
in  cr  six  others,  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  a  lot.  The  ronncr, 
qat  whom  Johnny  Howlvtt  nude  his  Tame,  was  a  v\jy  and  very 
anod  nurc,  and  could  stny  for  ever.  Miss  Elis  u-a:i  ({uilc  as  game, 
boi  iltwer,  and  not  so  smart  a  be^nner.  Planet  was  the  soandeK 
oA  the  be«t-loolc!ng  of  all  hU  lordshi{Ki'  llay  Middletons;  and  he 
ind  Red  Hart  iKtwecn  them  settled  Van  Tromp  iu  the  Racing 
SulcL  PUfK't  waited  irhilc  Ked  Hart  nude  |>Uy  and  went  so  bax 
lUc  Job  could  not  "suffer  "at  any  part  of  the  race.  At  the  finish 
the  Goodwood  pair  re%-cTsecl  positions,  and  "Van"  was  beaten  by 
Ufa  length. 

Surplice  was  broken  at  Goodwood,  and  iras  tlio  best  yearling  that 
libe  Kents  ever  tnc<l.  His  two  year  old  form  was  a  high  one, 
JU  he  could  give  I.oiuUtone  islbs  over  Ihe  t.v.l'.  n(\cr  tlic  latter 
ktd  won  the  Cnicrion  with  Sst.  tjlbs.,  and  run  Assault  to  a 
Dtdc  He  was  a  very  handsome,  casj-tempered  coll;  and  Lord 
George  might  well  smile  at  an  offer  of  fifteen  hundrc<I  guineas 
far  htm  before  he  had  sUrted.  Aa  lime  went  on  he  wa.i  tried  to  be 
e(|nally  good  from  half-a  mite  to  four,  and  vciy  hi^h-coiiraged 
when  Ite  was  fairly  roused.  Nothing  put  him  out  but  deep  ground, 
and  thai  he  nc^-er  could  manage.  'I'he  Derby  seemed  "  a  moral " 
for  him,  as  he  could  give  Sagacity  two  stone,  and  was  better 
thin  l^y  Wildiir  at  nibs.  He  took  a  ver)*  stupid  lit  one  mom- 
tag  with  Templeman  3t  Epsom,  and  il  was  at  least  ten  minutes 
bdbre  he  would  cross  the  L-m  road  below  the  distance.  How- 
ever, "  Sun "  was  very  patient  with  him,  and  he  at  last  consented 
to  follow  John  Kent's  pony  and  the  other  horses  across  it,  but  not 
before  an  ovcr-devcr  tout  had  galloped  off  the  ground  in  a  c.nb  with 
the  itewii,  and  persuaded  some  of  his  patrons  to  pile  it  on  against 
"nvA  a  mult*  I'empleman  was  a  Utile  anxious  lest  he  should 
remember  the  spot  and  tr)-  to  jump  it  in  the  rare ;  but  he  strode 
over  it,  and  took  no  hccti  wliatcvcr.  The  orders  were  to  "  keep  him 
with  his  borses  to  the  finiih,  or  he  may  lurch  across  tlicm,"  and 
bcnoe  Sivingy  Jack  got  much  nearer  tlun  he  was  entitled  to  do  on 
the  merits.  Il  was  <lif!iailt  to  get  luni  to  his  horses  at  the  |>ost,  and 
diereforc  he  "  had  to  be  bustl«<l  a  little  up  the  hill,  to  keep  him  in 
his  place  at  all" 

Lord  George's  cardinal  idea  in  breeding  was  to  stick  by  Bay 
Wddleton,  despite  hi«  <!i$e.i.tcd  |>astem  joint,  and  make  him  at  great 
a  horse  at  the  stud  as  he  h-id  been  on  the  sward.  With  this  view  he 
bouglit  up  all  the  Velocipede  mares  he  could  get,  and  persuaded 
thoae  of  his  fiicnds  who  had  mares  of  tliat  blootl  to  scad  t\\em  \o 
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"  llie  Jersey  bay,"  for  whom  he  hail  paid  4000  guineas,  with  a  view 
Lto  winning  his  own  Waterloo   Shield.     The  strains  "  nicked  "  so 
ntxncily  that,  although  Velocipede  was  not  the  soundest  of  horses, 
the  two  negatives  succeeded  in  making  a  ])OKiti«'e,  and  the  stock 
came  sound  and  did  good  service,  an  in  the  case  of  Ennui,  Pas- 
toral,  Princess    Alice,   and   Devil-to  Pay.     Thirty-two    foals   were 
Lord  George's  own  share  of  Bay  Middleton's  first  season.     A*  a 
genera]  thing  they  were  hglu-lleshed,  iirilaliie,  and  unsound,  alile  to 
run  lulf  iniined,  and  certain  to  fall  off  sadly  as  thrcc-y ear-olds.     In 
ordinary  seasons  he  had  seventeen  or  eighteen  of  (hem,  and  the  rest 
were  moslly  by  Vemson,  Plentpo,  or  Sheet  Anchor, — a  horse  that  he 
always  liked.     After  seeing  I.aneicost  win  the  Cambiidgcshirc  he 
took  a  great  fancy  to  him,  and  sent  Crucifix  to  his  paddocks  in  1843. 
His  I.ordship's  fifty  brood  mares  were  kept  at  bis  Danebury,  Bone- 
hill,  and  Doncaster  stud  farms ;  and  he  broke  about  thirty-five  year- 
blings  KDnually  when  his  sltid  was  in  its  xenilh.     On  one  occasion,  by 
I  way  of  experiment,  he  put  a  yearling  filly  to  the  stud,  and  bre<l  a  bad 
foal.     His  jtxlginent  of  a  yearling  w.xs  generally  sound,  but  "all  the 
blood"  vrouldn't  tempi  him  to  give  isoo/,  for  Nunnykirk.     He  mcd 
to  tell  Kent  that  "y<,iHm^s  ore  not  so  ev/'emnv  as  Ms  parliitntaitary 
\m/erte:  "  and  then  he  would  add,  though  not  exactly  with  "  a  S])lendid 
Igroan,"  "  'I%er/s  no  fJfaiure  in  st,J)ihi>." 

p     In  match-making  he  was  singularly  clever ;  and  he  once   won 

twenty-six  out  of  twenty-se\cn  off  the  reel.     He  could  always  match 

from  Frank  Bullet's,  but  never  from  Nat's  remarks,  good  rider  ok  he 

thought  him,  and  far  "  genius  genuine "  in  tliis  respect  he  ranked 

^Fiank  only  second  to  William  ScotI,     Seven  of  his  matches  ended  in 

^  dead  bests ;  and  oddly  enough,  his  Alva  and  a  Purity  lilly  of  Lord 

Glasgow's  ran  a  dead  heat  botli  in  1843  and  1844.  although  there 

had  been  a  change  of  ministry  in  the  interim,  and  Dtlly  had  become 

premier  i-j'<'^  Boyoe.     Lord  Glasgow  and  I.ord  Ccorge  had  many  a 

tussle  of  this  kind,  and  one  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.    ^Vhen  Olive  Oil 

b.was  matched  against  Rose  of  Claslimcrc,  I>ord  George  backed  "  The 

KLose,"  anil  lost  600/,  by  his  own  victory.     He  then  boirowcd  The 

IRosc,  and  lent  Olive  to  Lord  Glasgow,  to  whose  trainer  she  was 

formally  delivered  about  midnight,  but  the  result  was  not  altered. 

In  his  gre:at  tooo/.  a-sidc  match  of  Grey  Monius  v.  Vulture,  the 

grey  had  not  the  ghost  of  a  chance  with  Orlando's  dam,  and  the 

Duke  of  Portland  could  no  longer  resist  ironically  remarking  to  his 

son,  "  what  a  ridi  man  this  '  Mr.  Bowc '  must  be,  George,  to  make 

kMch  matches."     Miss  Klis,  t  yrs.,  and  Oakley,  5  yrs.,  met  twice — at 

*Mlbs.,  A.  F.,  and  34HK.,  T.v.c.,— and  the  mare  had  the  best  of  it  on 
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bech  occasions.  Fcuher  matches  were  aUo  adcT  his  iorriship's  cm-n 
bean;  and  Clumsy,  a  yn.  {a  feather),  v.  Vibration,  4  yn.  (8.st.  Qlbs.), 
T. KM.,  and  Cuava,  1  yts.  (a  feather),  v.  Mcndizaliel,  6  }ts.  (9st, 
dbtlhV.c.,  both  of  which  he  vroa,  were  of  this  character. 

Mr.  Hany  Hill  woa  his  chief  ring  commissioner;  and  in  trutli  high 

Imisg  was  the  only  source  from  which  he  rould  meet  such  a  stuti 

Ml  {UMe  outlay.     In  ■  845  he  had  a.  wonderful  year,  as  men  then 

eBctned  wonderfuL     He  won  nearly  ao,ooo/.  on  My  Ntary  at  Don- 

casitf,  and  more  than  1^,000/.  on  Mim  Elii  at  Ooodwooi!,  where  he 

lattal  her  ver>-  heavily  againM  Wcatherhil  for  the  Cup.     Before  the 

Ciiitrion  Stakes,  he  got  on  Gaper  at  forties,  fifties,  and  ftixlics ;  and 

«tini  the  Defby  bell  rung,  he  stood  10  win  upwards  of  110,000/.  on 

luoL   The  colt  was  beaten  at  Ncwniarket  in  the  spring,  and  went 

lodt  Id  1000  to  15,  which  Mr.  Hill  took  forty  limeit.   Old  John  Day 

lail  him  30,000/.   to  300/.,  and  as  lx>rd  George  kept  backing  his 

bncy  till  he  reached  5  to  1,  the  U.^nebury  "plunger"  (whose  betting 

uuitties  did  not  improve  his  jockcyship).  was  most  thankful  at  last  to 

bie  hsck  10,000/  to  3000/.     He  gave  Mr.  Hill  a  bill  for  the  1,700/. 

tnfance,  and  that  gentleman  had  it  in  his  pocket  when  he  wax  ex. 

tmincd  on  the  Qui  Taut  action  against  I.ord  {^rgc  at  Ouildford ; 

hot  ihcjury  did  not  love  informers,  and  gave  a  verdict  for  the  (Icfen- 

(laai  without  its  being  produced  to  show  that  no  money  had  passed. 

Loid  George'i  fancy  for  Miia  Sarah  in  the  St.  I.eger  cost  him  3500/  ; 

hat  be  got  all  his  money  back,  and  something  more,  over  the  Cesare- 

Hitch.    His  forecast  was  on  thiswise.  Miss  Sarah  hnd  beaten  Missl^lis, 

and  tlierefore  he  decided  to  put  My  Mary,  Discord,  Miss  Elis,  and 

Naworth  together,  and  "  1/  Mist  Elis  wins.  The  Baron  mutl  win  fhe 

Caarfivi/fA"    She  won  by  a  neck.  My  Mar)'  secon<I,  an<)  hence  he 

felt  so  sure  of  the  result,  that  he  backed  The  Baron  in  s|)ite  of  tlie 

7tt.  9lb6.|  and  gave  up  Nat  to  ride  him.     \\licn  he  was  next  at 

Goodwood,  he  went  up  to  Miss  Elis  the  moment  he  entered  the 

iUble,  arid  |Kttting  her  behind  the  cars,  ^id,  in  Ills  mincing  way, 

Vini  gfio/l  eiJ  treature,  jvu  ean'/  tthn  y^urtdf,  but  ym  tdl  me 

mhat  at«  Jt'in'    This  was  about  the  last  of  hli  great  betting orifit. 

The   light  in   Parliament  waited    hotter   and   hotter;    he  plunged 

deeper  and  deeper  into  Blue  Books ;  the  horses,  the  yearlings,  the 

rh>ihes,  the  van,  and  the  halters  were  all  sold  in  a  tot  for  ta,ooo/.; 

and  his  very  name  was  wipe<l  out  of  \Veatticrby. 

H.  I). 
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A  IbmtjhMMii.  Zhtit  1741.  CvKniio  001/  Flavia  hait /inukM  tretttfiut  9I 
Starittfii^k.  Ck&RGE  tiic  Second  it  on  llie  Brilith  Throne.  Lnwis  iii» 
FirTCi'.KVti  reigns  In  Frincc.  Aum'srus  the  TKIHn  U  King  of  rolond. 
Pliair-  IHK  FrpTH  «  Ihe  Rnl«*f  Spiin.  Iv.vs  is  ihc  Crar  of  Maicovj-. 
SiK  RoBRKT  WaIfoi-C  U  Primo  Mini>Ii-r.  John  Pottkr  U  Artlibitliop 
of  Cniitcclmr)'.     Dav:ii  (lAHkicK  Ualxnit  to aiipeur at  Drury  Lane. 

» 
LAVIA.  Have  you  done.  Sir  ? 

Cynlhh.  t'aiih,  yes,  my  deiti,  and  done  well.  Hon 
bright  your  eyes  aic.  Cupid  has  lit  tbcm  up  divinely 
tOKiay. 

Flaria,  'Tis  well  you  can  see  them,  Sir.  I  bncicd  ytm  h;id  no 
eyes  but  for  that  pbguy  jiami^hlcl. 

Cynlfi:->.  \\'lien  I  have  no  eyes  for  ihcc,  may  ihey  (urn  to  inoon- 
stoneK,  my  Flavjj.  IJiit  do  not  be  angiy  with  my  paniphleL  1  had 
it  over  from  York  by  tlic  carrier  Tor  thy  amusement.  'Tis  the 
newest  number  of  Sylvanus  Urban. 

Flavia.  I  Dcver  heard  of  him,  and  it  is  your  business,  Sir  (I  wiiit 
it  were  your  jilcasure),  to  amuse  me. 

Cyntlii'K  I  live  for  nought  cisc,  pretty  pouter.  Yet  methouglit 
T%e  GfitUmnn's  Magat'mt  might  while  away  an  hour. 

Flavin.  O,  give  it  me  instantly.  I  have  long  vanted  to  see  it,  but 
you  know  that  tlierc  were  few  l>ooks  in  my  father's  house.  Perhaps 
if  there  had  Iieeii  more,  I  should  have  been  too  wise  to  marry  you. 

Cyathh.  How  rude  those  eyes  are — how  flatly  they  contradict  the 
pretty  tongue.  Here  is  the  number.  I  have  not  even  looked  into 
it.  I  had  better  do  so,  as  our  frieud  Sylvanus  ia  sometimes  apt  to 
be  willy  al  ilic  expense  of  i>ropriety. 

FlavM.  (ove  me  tlie  book,  Sir,  and  trust  to  my  prudence.  What 
is  all  tliis  nonsense  at  the  beginning  ?  ^Yho  arc  these  people  that 
make  siiecches  ?    What  is  a  Hurgo  ? 

Cyatkh.  Surely,  my  I'lavia  has  read  GuUivcr'a  Travels  ? 
Flai'hi.  Surely  she  has,  but  nobody  makes  sjieeches  there.     ^Vhal 
.  fooVsb  names .'     IViio  is  the  Hurgo  CasttoplwU 
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IQwtUt  No  oUier  than  my  Lord  Chesterfield  A  most  polite 
nun,  my  Aaa,  and  a  deftly  enemy  or  Sir  Robert. 
finitt.  But  why  is  he  called  by  that  alnurd  name?  Here 
V  amtlier.  UHio  arc  the  Hurgo  A<U>nbing,  aixl  the  lltirgo 
QuBdrat? 
CpilAi^.  My  I^rOs  Abin^on  and  Cnttctct.  Vou  have  opened 
upon  a  <le1»ie  in  the  1-loiiie  of  Lonb,  and  as  it  is  unlawful  to  rcjwrt 
Judi  ihin^,  you  find  yourself  in  the  Senate  of  LiUipuI,  and  all  the 

•    ouses  disguised. 
FkttM.  Bui  tltc  real  words  given  ? 

CynlAii/.  Something  like  them,  but  I  believe  llic  man  who  vmtes 
litm,  a  dogged  Tor}-,  one  Johnson,  boaits  that  he  ne^'e^  lets  the 
Hliigdogt  have  the  best  of  iL 

Ii^ana.  I  !oi-e  htm  for  it,  for  I  liate  Whig*. 
OwfAM  Why? 
Flavia,  Because  I  da 
CyalhiA  No  more  words,  the  clerk  is  answeredrss  old  Shakxpesre 
«ys. 

Jlltnia.  And  have  you  read  Shakspcirc,  Cynthio?    I  did  not  think 
you  were  such  a  bookworm.     Yel  you  can  d^incc  very  well,  and  say  a 
pretty  thing,  anti  notio<ly  dresivs  Iwtter. 
Cynthio.  Sluk&]>carc  lixs  taught  mc  that  all  thcw  arts  are  lite  wa)' 

•to  a  pretty  woman's  lieart 
)  Hatia.  Nay,  does  he  write  like  that  ?    I  must  read  him  tlicn,  but 
uncle  Wimble  always  called  him  a  formal  old  put. 

CynthliK  Uncle  A\'iuible's  nitdoiu  coul<1  go  into  my  eye,  and  I 
ihoulil  see  none  the  worse.  I  fancy  you  do  not  care  much  about  the 
Hurgocs,  or  the  Clinalis,  who  arc  the  Commons.  Sir  Robert  is  c.illcd 
Walclop.  Btit  there  is  not  much  riildlc  about  it,  for  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  all  the  anagrams  arc  explained. 

Fkn^.  What  fools  great  men  are  then  !  If  they  want  their  words 
knowDf  why  do  they  not  have  persons  to  nTiic  them  down,  and  if 
tliey  don't,  why  is  this  allowed  ?  Some  day  we  women  will  come 
bio  your  Parliament  House,  and  ihcn  you  will  see  what  you 
will  tee. 

CyalAiii.  And  hear  what  we  sliall  hear,  and  i>lenty  of  it.  No,  my 
Flavia,  my  heart  elected  you — and  is  always  speaking  for  you. 

J^avia.  Very  pretty,  Sir.     Suppose  that  I  have  blown  you  a  kiss. 

IQfMu.  Nay,  my  imagination  is  fceblev 
«  ■  ■  »  • 

^iavia.   He  ijuiei     1  waat  to  rea<i  my  book.     Wlial  comes  T\e^X^ 
AaAtxoani  ofUptmd     I  forget  where  Lapland  is,  Cynthio. 
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Cy»tiiu\  A  pl.icc  where  people  b![  in  one  anothei's  b)>s.  I  con- 
< Ti»e  that  il  may  be  a  pleasant  land 

F/jviii,  FooliJi  iTcature.  Stay,  here  is  a  map.  So  Mr.  Urban 
thinks  geiilleincn  so  ignorant  that  they  really  need  to  be  taught  where 
Lapland  i^     1  tl.ire  My  he  ix  right. 

Cyalhio.  Do  you  foncy  that  noisy  Ensign  whom  you  (buiced  so 
often  with  at  Whitby  knows  Lapland  frotn  Lapui^i,  Tor  all  his  roaring 
and  GWCAring? 

Flen'ia.  What,  jealous  still?  As  if  I  danced  with  the  wretch  for 
any  other  rcnton  than  to  make  a  certain  K^'illenian  more  attentive  to 
me.  Go  away,  I  will  read,  and  I  don't  «rc  about  I.apland,  but  here 
is  somcUiiiig.  "A  Sermon  on  ihe  Kvil  of  Being  Kighteou.i  over- 
much." That  does  not  concern  you.  Sir.  I  think  that  will  not  be 
lai<I  10  your  chat^e,  but  1  ain  glad  that  gentlemen  read  sermoDS. 
Now  then.  "  Obscr\-a  lions  on  a  Lady" — What  business  has  Mr. 
Urban  to  make  observations  on  a  lady — impudent  thing. 

Cynlhh.  The  lady  ? 

Flatih.  No,  Sir— well,  I  don't  know.  "On  a  Lody,  truly  of 
diMinction  (that  is  spitefulness).  met  on  the  road  riding  on  horse- 
back, astride  (what  a  dreadful  falsehood),  dresKcd  in  3  liat  and 
feather,  a  black  wig,  a  sunout.  a  wide  petticoat  with  a  pair  of  jockey 
Lboots  and  spurs,  and  by  the  side  of  the  coach  which  contained  her 
f'de'icatc  husband  or  lord."  Ls  thai  such  satire  as  gentlemen  like 
to  rad  ?  It  il  very  vulgar.  But  there  are  no  observations — what 
a  *harae  I 

Cynthio.  Noi  it  is  merely  a  dig  at  a  great  lady. 

/•'/ai'ia.  Shameful.  "  On  the  language  of  Hcasts,"  .\  vet}'  proper 
thing  to  follow.  I  nomler  what  it  is  about.  It  is  much  too  dry  to 
read,  but  1  tliink  the  man  niean.s  that  beasts  understand  one  another. 
What  a  diwovcrj',  I  am  sure  they  do,  and  so  do  binls.  Our  rooks 
used  to  have  assemblies  and  chat  all  the  aAemoon. 

Cynlkw.  And  Dik  as  well  as  most  fine  ladies,  I'll  swear. 

Ftm'ia.  I  shall  know  more  about  that  when  you  have  taken  me  to 
town,  and  introduced  me  everywhere,  as  you  promised. 

Cynthh.  Yes. 

Flavia.  Answer  mc  again  in  that  tone,  and  I'll  box  your  cars — ^ycs. 
Sir,  and  in  earnest.     My  arm  is  very  strong. 

Cyiithse.  It  is  vety  white, 

Ffaviit.  Tliat  is  not  to  the  purpose,  Sir.  1  am  going  to  London  to 
Bee  the  King  and  everj-body,  and  to  find  out  how  much  1  have  lost 
by  giving  ray  heart  away  to  a  man  who  does  not  love  me,  and  is 
already  thinking  of  l.>eii>g  off  his  bargain.     tt\il  \\e  s,\\a.tt'i.     Here  is 
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.  Treaty  l»elween  ihc  Crontw  of  Orcat  Britain  and  Spain  " — I  liopc 

will  be  ttci>t  iKttCT,  Uit  wh4t  ilry  siufT.     But  this  is  nic«r,  Here  is 

etiy,  which  I  Imc  Don't  you  lovepoetty,  Sir?  You  never  indited 
ny  a|>on  inc. 

Cyn/Au.  1  have  written  it  on  others  with  »hc,  because  my  heart 
wai  not  in  tlic  woik,  but  when  I  sought  10  express  my  passitm  Tor 
i^lavb,  I  learnn]  Itovr  cold  and  vain  were  words. 

J-'/aviit.  I  love  you,  Cynthio.  But  let  me  read  my  jwcti}'.  **  On 
Ihc  death  of  a  [leledablc  diitd,  4  yean  old."     'ITiJit  a  sad. 

CyntAif.  l>oubtlcES  the  verses  are  to  match.  Read  on,  my  l-'bvu, 
cf  mind  that,     (s  ihcrc  not  a  song,  following? 

/'bttii.i.  Poor  little  thing !    Yes,  a  song.    And  so  sancy. 

"  U'onuB,  diouglitlew,  g!ddy  nealiUA 

LaughiBg,  MIe,  fluiiering  Uiinc, 
Mo4  biitulick  woik  of  Knture, 

Silli  likt  Fancy  on  ihc  wIk^ 
Shrc  In  cvccy  chan^^ng  puwun. 

LovinE '' 

I  sbsU  tK>t  read  such  rabtnsh.  Mr.  Urban  knows  the  uslc.i  of 
gentlemen,  I  supjwsc,  and  treats  them  accordingly.  "  To  a  Young 
Lady  after  seeing  her  at  Wakefield  assembly" — a  choice  place  to 
discover  a  young  lady.  I  am  a  Yorkshire  girl,  and  I  should  like 
to  »ec  myself  at  U'akcfietd  assembly.  Loudon  folks  liavc  queer 
tdou. 

Cjffifhio.  You  slwll  correct  them. 

Flavut.  Good  boy.     Here,  Cynthio.     "On  an  Agreeable  Young 

[Lady  Runied  to  a  man  incapable  of  understanding  licr  Merit."  That 
it  just  my  melancholy  case,  uiy  desr,  isn't  it  ?  Don't  frown,  it  spoils 
jrour  uigly  &ce.     "To  a  Young  Lady  trith  some  Caniationsy"  how 

I  dchghtfuL     '*  To  the  Same  on  beholding  them  faded  in  her  bosom." 

L    CyiHhip,  Here,  give  mc  the  book. 

I  SUnia.  I  sh.in'L     Let  us  sec  what  killed  them.     0,  they  faded 

Bor  envy  of  the  better  ^lamaiion  of  her  checks.     Klean  camalioos. 

.  And  bere'n  »  u>ng  n-iih  mu.uc^  charming  I  Let  us  see  how  it 
goes.-— 

■  "  At  ChWt  <iM  I  u^Kii,  I  pnr«>t. 

B  Ami  vtqil,  jel  all  llic  oUlo 

^^K  Th«  a*tl,  iinrtlcBline  maid 

^^^  itcucc  paid  lae  witit  •  noilr" 

^be  wu   a   foot  —  I  sliould  have  laughe<l    outright,  but  the  air 
It  pkuiog,  and  you  ihall   compose     ne  a  nevr  piece  to  it.     I*. 
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goes  on  nbout  Pigmalion  wirmiog  a  niaTl>te  %'tt;gin.  Wlto  vns 
I'igmslion,  snd  what  U  Ihe  stoiy,  i>ir? 

Cyntkie.  Faith,  I  forget.  I'll  tell  you  another  time.  What  arc 
j'Ou  loolcint;  so  angry  at  ? 

Flat-ia.  At  impudence.  "A  Method  to  make  Women  Useful"  As 
if  wc  were  meant  to  be  useltil,  or  anytliing  but  ornamental  idols, 
'ITiis  is  intolerable.  And  pray  bow  docs  the  gentleman  propose  to 
mAke  us  useful — are  we  to  clean  his  boots  i  O,  wc  arc  to  be  brought 
up  to  ser\-e  in  the  shops,  "  thereby  displacing  many  hundreds  of 

able-bodied  men  who  ought  to  be  serving  his  gracious  M y." 

Yes,  indeed.  The  idea  i*  a  wicked  one,  and  the  author  should  be 
se%'crely  punished.     Are  not  poor  girls  tempted  enough  ? 

Cytahio.  But  he  means  shops  frequented  by  ladies. 

Fhvia.  Ladies  prefer  to  be  waited  on  by  the  sex  whose  business 
it  is  to  wait.  I  believe-  that  if  such  writers  preach  for  a  hundred 
years  they  will  never  make  a  change. 

Cyiithio.  May  we  live  to  sec,  though  my  Flavia's  brown  cuiis  will 
then  be  grey. 

Flavia.  Horrid  thought,  as  if  there  would  be  no  wigs  and  wariies. 

Cynlhh.  I  hope  women  mil  be  wiser  then  than  to  use  cither 
abomination. 

J-lavia.  Women  will  never  be  wise  while  men  court  fools. 

CyntAu.  Mr.  Garrick  could  not  have  said  that  more  smartly, 

/■'lavid.  And  you  have  seen  Garrick !  O,  Cynthio,  I  shall  see  him 
the  first  night  1  reach  town,  shall  1  not  ?  I  am  dying  to  see  him. 
Is  lie  not  an  angel  ? 

Cynthio.  I  never  saw  but  one  snget,  whom  Mr.  Garrick  by  no 
means  resembles.     But  she  shall  see  him. 

Flavia.  Dear!  O,  Cynthio,  here  is  a  dreadful  tale.  Listen. 
"At  Tyburn  on  Wednesday  "^the  ver>-  day  wc  were  manric<I — 
"were  executed  Joseph  Huddle,  Richard  Quail,  John  Cassody, 
Kobcrt  Hunt,  Thomas  Birch,  and  James  Timms,  for  tlie  Highway" — 

CyHlJth.  Serve  the  cowar<ily  robbers  right. 

Flavia.  '*  Thomas  Nash,  Robert  I.egross,  Philip  Lipscombe,  and 
Dorothy  Mlddlcton,"  a  woman,  "for  Burgbry." 

Cyalhio.  Worse  than  t'oihers— one  ought  to  be  able  to  sleep  in 
one's  bed. 

FUmia.  '"John  Sheriff  for  Howe-stealing" — that  is  all  right,  uncle 
Wimble  says  that  must  be  stoi'ped.— "  John  Catl  for  reluming  froia 
transportation." 

CyHtkh.  Har<I,  catit  have  a  habit  of  coming  home. 

J^via.  Pon'ljvEton  such  Ihingi;.  "  Mar^  VoMng,  Vt\Bcil.U  Wilww, 
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RSabclh  Fox,  John  Elware,  George  Siacey,  and  Robeit  PitreoDsloa 
b  Fctoif.    John  Dxvis,  for  Horse  and  Sheqi  stealing,  and  Richard  ■ 
Snbau,  aliA$  Jones,  for  Forgciy."    One,  iwd— tvfcnty  poor  crcawrcs 
n£ilg  u  be  hanged  logctbci,  a.s  uc  drovu  away  from  niy  father's 
■lOK 

QxAIm  I  am  sony  they  chose  that  day,  as  )rou  have  foiind  it  out, 
bil  fta  hiTC  too  much  sense  for  oniens. 

Flam.  I  did  not  ihiulc  of  them  for  a  moment,  my  dcAr.  I  vras 
oaV  Ihioking  of  the  dreadful  contrast. 

C/oAlw.  They  were  all  low,  ignorant  wretchex,  my  I-l4via,  who 
jmbililr  fdt   their  folti  much  lea  than   you  feel  the  )arc  narra- 

tML 

ySnii,  Let  us  hope  so— but  see  here,  Cynthio.  "  .Mary  Voung," 
and  ibt  was  only  a  thief.  "  expressed  her  concern  so  unsibly  when 
the  Hok  leave  of  her  Uttic  child  that  U  dreu' icar^  into  ttie  eyes  of 
tht-nimkcy." 

CjntiuA  Tender  tiimltey!  Consider  t)i;it  her  rolibcrict  may  have 
hilTfliincd lionc&t  folkt^.  Come,  no  tears  for  suih  rrc^lurcs — I  wish 
thtfiKre  al)  hanged,  nnd  I  am  gUd  that  shccp-stealtng  lias  just 
been  node  a  capital  offence,  the  farmers  are  cruelly  pl«n<lere<l,  and 
bof  it  the  only  remedy-  Let  me  pick  the  book  u[);  Aiul  here, 
Flwfii,  iisomcthing  which  concerns  yoii  much  more  than  Tyburn.  'J"hc 
mtuine  Ms  open  at  "  a  E'ocm  on  Scarborough  U'atcrs."  l.ct  us 
xe  «bt  they  arc  to  do  for  us.     Kcad  it. 

"  No  more  ilull  Ituh  uarivaUtd  Ftign, 
N'o(  Tunbridgc  boMi  her  itttom*. 
With  llioc  Ihy  current,  Sckrb'ronj[h,  \1m, 
And  eqiwt  lutnoun  cklin>- 

"  Each  fait,  with  numerous  cncei  decked, 
Al  toil  m^y  Kcm  to  vie 
Willi  Venut  wtio  bj  bird*  it  leigncil 
Tie  Eitrett  of  ihe  tky- 

"  I-onf!  >n*7  'bote  ulutiry  ttrcunt 
With  equal  vlrlnn  flow 
To  chate  (he  vxpoun,  hyp,  and  tpleen. 
From  Lidjr  and  rrom  Bean." 
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ilkh.  There  was  more.    ^Vhy  do  you  shut  up  tlie  magazine  so 
(TOoiptly  ? 
Fltok.  Perhaps  there  wajL     Bai  aewr  miad,  and  you  arc  nol  W 
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CynlAio.  I  want  to  look  at  nothiog  else  while  that  lo\'ely  rose- 
colouT  paints  my  Flavia's  face.  But  I  think  there  is  one  thing  more 
that  you  may  like  to  turn  to,  if  a  friend  of  mine  duly  called,  as  he 
promised,  on  Cave,  who  publishes  the  magazine.  Turn  to  the  last 
page. 

Flavia.  "  A  List  of  Promotions  " — is  that  your  impeTtinence,  Sir, 
and  do  you  consider  me  promoted  ? 

Cynthio.  Yi^y — a  page  back. 

Flavia.  "  List  of  Births." 

Cynlhio.  Go  on,  my  Flaiia. 

Flavia.  "  I.ist  of  Marriages."  O,  me !  I  was  never  in  print  in  all 
my  life.  Cynthio  !  "yiily  5.  Cynthio  Lovemore,  of  Kent,  Esquire, 
to  Miss  Flavia  Truelove,  of  Yorkshire,  an  heiress  with  ao.ooo/."  0, 
how  delightful  to  read  that  one  is  happy. 

Cynthio.  May  I  read  it  for  many  a  year  in  tliat  charming  smile. 

Flavia.  Kiss  me.  Antl  we  will  take  in  The  Gentlfman'i  Ma^zint 
as  long  as  ive  li\e. 

Skirlev  Brooks. 
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T  is  an  odd  tuci  about  games,  lliat  they  spring  up  all  of  a 
Mddcn,  as  if  by  a  sort  of  mafiic.  They  seem  to  be  invtnicd 
bjr  nobody,  and  lo  have  no  tr.iceable  origin.  Take  cards,  for 
\  example,  and  tlie  games  pbycd  with  tltcni.  AU  tliat  Is.  knou-n 
fnitiitl)'  about  the  ori^n  of  cards  i«,  tliat  ihey  appeared  aomcwhai 
nddenljr  in  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centur)-.  Takc 
<m  niiioiul  card  game,  whtst.  It  ts  nuppoted  to  be  of  English  origin. 
Il  it  sippoKd  to  have  been  unknown  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  but  on 
wpiiK  evidence  only.  The  game  is  not  mentioned  by  Shakspeare, 
ur,  n  £xr  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  by  any  writer  of  tlie 
ESobethan  era.  The  game  h  mentioned  by  Taylor,  the  water  poel. 
rally  in  ihe  seventeenth  century ;  and  C'otlon,  in  the  "  Comploal 
CvDesteT"  (ifiSo),  says  it  is  commonly  known  in  all  paru  of  England. 
Hoflung  roore  definite  lias  been  ascertained  about  the  origin  of  whist. 
It  mmtil  tie  easy  to  mulii]>1y  instances,  but  these  are  siiffi<  icnt  to 
iUunie  our  opening  lentcnres. 

Croquet  is  no  exception  to  the  nile.  It  appeared  somewhat  sud- 
•Icnly  about  ten  years  ago ;  how  it  originated  is  at  present  a  mystery. 
Vinvu  writers  have  guessed  at  its  origin  ;  but  apparently  they  have 
^  nrcecded  in  rendering  confusion  worse  confounded,  lly  some 
Hniil  to  h.-ivc  been  long  known  in  Ireland,  and  that  its  orihograph) 
'^'nky.  'rhis  still  leaves  the  ridtlle  unsolved.  Granted  that  ihv 
"^  htands  on  an  cleph.int,  and  Ihe  elephant  on  a  tortoise ;  what 
^  the  tortoise  stand  on  ?  Another  supposition  is.  that  the  game 
^^P^  nuH,  or  paleniaiUe,  fxshionable  in  the  lime  of  the  Stuarts,  but 
'^^nce  dead  and  buried,  has  come  to  life  again,  with  a  new  name 
^'l  vnth  the  addition  of  more  arches  and  more  balls.  The  foundn- 
"*  for  this  view  seems  to  be  that  pall-mall  mallets  at  present  in 
•^tence  bear  a  dose  rcsembbnce  to  croquet  mallets.  Cotgrave 
^)\  iKat  palemaille  is  "a  game  wherein  a  round  box  boulc  is  n-itti 
* "UiBct  struck  through  a  high a«h  of  yron  (standing  at  cither  en<!  of 
'"  iBy,  one),  which  he  that  can  do  nt  the  fewest  blowcs,  or  at  the 
"■"nber  agreed  on,  wins."  Evcrj'body  knows  thai  the  walk  in 
St  June^s  Park,  now  called  the  Mall,  received  its  name  from  havinj^ 
^Wi  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  playing  at  mall.  The  appelk- 
ioU  I„  X.  S.  1868.  .; 
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tion  "  inall,"  given  to  tiic  pUce  for  pbying,  b  obTioualy  derived  bona 
the  pak-tiuil  or  mnllct  used  bytlic  players  for  striking  Uic  bull  An 
engtaving  of  3  similar  game,  a  peg  or  *'  king  '  being  sub^luted  for 
the  second  arch,  is  given  in  Strait's  "  Sports  and  Pastimes.**  It  is 
sufficiently  curious  to  induce  us  to  copy  it. 

The  gnme  of  crociuet,  once  introduced,  soon  became  tlw  rsge.     It 
supplied  a  long'fcit  want.     It  |>Tewntcd  us  with  an  out-door  amusc- 


nicnl  in  which  boili  sexes  could  Join  ;  not  too  athletic  for  ladies, 
loo  cITeniinate  for  gentlemen.      Heitce  its  immediate  and 
pojnilarity. 

Naturally,  the  intrinsic  tneritt  of  the  new  game  soon  gave  rise  to 
dUcuuion.  Strange  to  say,  two  parties  arose ;  the  one  declaring 
tliat  croquet  is  a  hif^ly  scicnttAc  postime,  the  other  that  it  is  a  mere 
vehicle  lor  flirting.  The  controversy  waxed  as  lieTce  as  t)ie  wai-s  of 
tlic  nig-cndians  and  the  Ijttte-endians.  Tlic  upholden  of  tite  game 
asserted  that  their  opponents,  like  Sir  Charles  Coldstream,  could 
9cc  nothing  in  it,  because  they  were  utterly  ^orant  of  its  first  prin- 
ciptea ;  tbe  detractors  amiably  concluded  that  die  other-eodians 
were  a  set  of  harmless  lunatics,  or  in  controversial  tanguoj^, 
"  crO(ii»ct-n»ad." 

Croquet  has  not  only  survived  the  sliaAs  of  tidinile,  but  ever^  year 
it  becomes  more  and  more  generally  played.  These  facts  aflbrd  ti 
fair  cfilcrion  that  the  game  lias  something  in  It ;  in  other  words, 
that  it  is  a  scientific  game.  This  admitted,  a  consideration  of  tlie 
size  and  amngcment  of  the  ground,  of  tlic  fnrm  of  the  implements, 
and  of  the  system  of  play  best  calculaic<l  to  Oc\-clop  a  hautt  iale  of 
civqucl,  must  necessarily  h.ivc  intercut  for  the  disci]>les  of  the  gam& 

A  fullsUcd  croquet  ground  is  generally  put  at  a  hundred  yard*  by 
»Ix(y.  We  are  far  from  saying  that,  for  a  crack  match  between 
powerful  men,  this  arc-i  is  too  great.  But  for  all  pfacticil  piirpoKS 
sixty  yards  by  forty  is  sufltdent  for  the  full  development  of  the  game. 
It  must  be  remembered  tliat  croquet  is  not  a  game  of  brute  force^ 
Init  of  accuracy  of  strdce  and  delicacy  of  .iticngll),  Uke  billiards.  Tbc 
e,  as  a  rtde,  is  not  won  by  him  who  can  hit  hardest,  but  by  liitn 
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■bo  [)U)'s  a  lucoeiision  of  gcntl«  atiokes  with  tlw  bm  JuilRmc&t  ami 
tbt  gKstest  precision. 

A gmi objection  tu  an  overgrown  groanil,  10  otir miiitl,  is  that  it 
BnlAitly  taxes  the  urcnglh  or  ihc  wciicr  sex.  'lliia  [K»nt  has  not 
been  lulScicntly  con&idered,  cither  by  players  or  writers.  The  regu- 
luioos  at  regard)  the  size  of  ground  and  of  balls,  seem  to  assume 
pbraol  eqanlity  in  all ;  or  tather,  to  ignof  e  ibe  Tact  that  ladies  are 
quite  u  moch  or  more  interested  in  croquet  ttian  gentlemen.  1 

Wbere  both  men  nnd  women  join  in  the  game  it  is,  ire  had 
ilmoR  trhltcn  ungenerous,  but  wc  will  t>c  mild,  nnd  sny  unscientific, 
10  )od  a  ball  as  Eu  away  as  possible,  only  because  it  belongs  to 
(Kof  ibe  opponte  sex,  whoee  muscular  tlevelopment  will  not  pennit 
ba,  ititkc  the  evi.T  m  accurately,  to  get  bock  under  two  or  three 
IBoktiL  For  this  reaton,  some  pbycr^  s)'5tcniaticslty  refrain  Trom 
ndiig  a  £ii(  opponent  as  Tat  up  the  country  as  their  powers  peimit. 
Uuiy  lidies  profess  openly  great  indignation  at  any  such  indulgence; 
ht  we  have  reauon  to  believe  that  in  their  secret  heart.t  they  are  not 
Wiy  to  be  allowed  .1  tittle  "  law."  In  oar  opinion,  on  large  grounds, 
tile  bonodaries  should  be  put  in  for  ladies ;  say,  Tor  example,  oit  a 
inv  ft  hdndrcd  yards  by  sixty,  the  Ladies'  bouadiry  should  be 
«*oity.five  by  forty-five. 

It  Mens  to  be  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  correct  diape  for  a 
(rhrkI  is  oblong,  and  so  far  we  have  followed  tlie  received  opinion. 
Btal,  in  fact,  one  shaped  ground  is  almost  as  good  .-is  another ;  only 
that  to  make  the  br^t  use  of  variously  shaped  grounds  the  hoops 
must  be  arranged  diUcrcntly  to  what  they  arc  on  an  oblong  piece. 

The  ground  sliouh],  if  possible,  be  a  dead  level.  Undulations 
may  be  amusing  to  those  who  know  tiie  lawn,  but  they  are  very 
objectionable  to  those  who  do  not.  Besides,  undulations  seriously 
impair  the  science  oT  the  game,  as  when  playing  dead  strength  no 
amount  of  good  play  can  ntimatc  exactly  the  amount  of  curl  » 
■lope  or  hillock  may  impart  to  a  ball.  Ac  the  best,  the  stroke  must 
include  a  certain  quantity  of  guess-work.  It  b  especially  important 
that  the  ground  should  be  true  jtut  about  the  hoops  and  pegs,  where 
tlie  mott  delicate  strokes  are  pLiyed.  Before  commencing  play,  our 
practice  is  to  take  a  ball  roun<l  two  or  three  times,  in  order  10  test 
the  ground ;  and  if  we  And  it  faulty  about  the  hoops,  we  cither  alter 
their  position,  or  have  the  uneven  pUccs  rolled  or  beaten.  Where 
the  ground  is  bad  all  over,  high  class  cro<iuct  is  impossible.  One 
can  then  only  play  at  playing  croquet.  Still  tite  plan  of  going  round 
with  a  ball  is  useful,  as  it  infomu  the  player  of  iiitTalls  to  be  avoided 
Itokiu]  of  slopes  to  be  pliiycd  with  a  ciicinnbendibus. 
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It  not  unfrcriuently  happenit  that  a  ground  (tretenu  certain  ob- 
stSLclos  such  ax  a  )ian(l«om«  tree,  tliat  no  on«  Ixil  i  V:iniJjl  would 
dream  of  cutting  ilown  ;  or  a.  flovrcr-tKd  o]>posit(;  the  ttranring  roocn 
windoft-,  which  mstcr-ramilUs  distinctly  dedioes  to  have  turfed  otcr. 
There  is  one  very  §inip1e  way  of  removing  difficulties  on  ihb  score — 
viJ!.,  to  treat  the  obstacles  aa  noa-existenL  A  ()]ayei's  lull  Kent  be- 
hincl  a  tree  or  acroKt  a  ilower-bed,  should  b«  a)to«-ei]  lo  be  moved 
by  hand  to  an  c«juivilent  Kitiintion,  nherc  a  (air  shot  cin  be  obtained. 
It  is  no  pan  or  ihc  game  or  CTO<|uct  to  hick  the  balls  tt>un<]  a  comer. 
It  niay  romctimcs  be  a  f|uctJtion,  What  is  an  cciuivalcni  situation  ? 
Tills  can  only  be  settled  by  the  mutual  courtesy  of  the  players.  It 
should  be  wttlcd  lilwrally,  ^ving  the  striker,  if  anyUiing,  the  beneifit 
of  a  somewhat  impro%'ed  position. 

1'urf'bnnks  come  within  (he  same  ruk  as  ointaclcs.  In  our  opinion, 
it  is  no  jjort  of  the  game  of  croquet  to  go  for  strokes  up  or  down  an 
inclinc<l  plane.  Some  players  count  any  stroke  made,  so  long  as  the 
ball  docs  not  go  off  the  grass ;  others,  if  a  ball  is  sent  q&  the  top  of  a 
bank,  require  the  next  stroke  to  be  taken  from  the  lop  vrhere  the  ball 
went  off,  \Ve  think  these  rules  had  in  principle.  Tlie  boundary 
should  he  the  juncture  of  the  bank  with  the  level ;  .ind  balls  going 
->ver  tliat  line  of  juncture  should  be  treated,  in  all  Tcspccis,  ns  ihoi^ 
ihcy  were  oif  the  grass. 

The  itnpleinentt  used  at  croquet  are  balls,  hoops  (sometimes  udled 
wires  or  arches),  pegs  (or  sticks),  maltcts,  and  sometimes  clipv 

'I'he  balls  are  made  of  wood,  box-wood  being  by  Car  the  best.  In 
diamcler  they  should  not  excee<1  tlircc  ami  a-half  inches.  ^Vhat  ore 
called  the  club  set  are  an  eightli  more  than  three  and  a-half;  and 
balls  arc  iioinetimes  made  three  and  thrce-fiuaitcrs,  and  even  larger. 
Here,  again,  the  consideration  comes  in  about  ladies.  A  hca\-)'  ball 
necessitate-^  a  mallet  heavy  in  proportion  ;  and  heavy  bolls  an<l  mal- 
lets necessitate  the  employment  of  considerable  ntitscular  effisTL 
Hence  we  are  decidedly  opposed  to  balls  of  greater  diameter  than 
the  one  first  named. 

I'bcre  arc  various  ways  of  marking  the  balls  so  as  to  dinuiguisb 
them  from  each  other.  The  most  fashionable  metliod  seems  to  be 
lo  mark  them  in  rings  of  blue  and  red,  the  order  of  the  pbyers  being 
detcmiined  by  the  number  of  the  rings  on  the  ball ;  llie  side  of  tlie 
player  by  their  colour.  This  method,  to  our  thinking,  hits  sc\'en) 
disadvantages.  On  some  grounds  blue  leads,  on  others  retl ;  conse- 
(liH-ntly,  players  are  ajit  to  become  puxiled  as  lo  wliether  red  number 
I  follows  blue  numt>er  i  or  precedes  it;  and  so  on  with  mi. 
MoreoN'cr,  the  ball*  are  not  easy  to  dfstinguiiih  at  a   >  ~ 
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Miinbfls  I  and  a,  wben  ttcmling  on  the  rings,  showing  only  a  r'^i"' 
madoiMd  sui&ce  :  and  ns  foi  numbers  3  and  4,  they  are  »o  nlike  at 
thirty  or  fociy  yard^,  as  coostaotly  to  remind  u*  of  tl>e  ancient  jok«, 
"  iluc  one  u  no  mucl)  like  botli,  }'ou  can't  (ell  t'other  rrom  which." 
Ttsk  il  not  unfrequently  luppcm,  when  pla)-ing  with  halb  liitKed  in 
tm  ooloius,  that  tlw:  |>laycT  has  to  inijultc  whether  the  MIU  at  a 
&aim  are  one  colour  or  another,  or  one  number  or  another,  'Itie 
btUiotit^t,  if  pos'uble.  to  be  so  marked  as  to  render  the  order  of  the 
pliyert  pcrc«|>til>lG  far  off,  and  at  a  gUnce.  When  only  two  balls  are 
nSMJ  oe  each  ude,  numbers  i  and  3  and  numbers  3  and  4  are  often 
doKD  in  ineference  to  tlie  consecutive  numbert ;  and  this  certainly 
Am  ksicn  the  chance  of  iDt»taking  one  ball  for  another. 

niy,  we  asJ:,  is  so  objectionable  a  mode  of  marking  the  balls 
penmred  in?  Is  it  not  far  more  sensible,  having  a  surface  to 
aksa,  to  colour  the  n  liolc  of  it,  and  to  use  a  separate  colour  for 
deft  ball— 4X>  Uue,  pink,  blat-k,  yellow,  ttrown,  omngc,  green,  and 
mi?  .'\  similxr  plan  of  colouring  the  ba!K  is  on  ivcpwiily  employed 
U  pool,  and  we  arc  not  aware  uf  -iny  objection  to  it  whatever.  It  in 
Inie  that  nt  croquet  there  arc  udes,  and  at  pool  no  sides ;  but  this 
Hiftoilty  is  overcome  by  liaving  the  nticmalc  balls  |>ainted  <1aik  and 
Ij^  so  that  the  Itnt  orihade  of  the  ball  shows  its  side.  In  practice, 
bowct'cr,  this  distinction  is  really  unnccded  ;  for  every  CTO'|iiet-player 
kDowi  that  pink  pb)-B  after  blue,  just  as  c^ery  one  who  has  uken  a 
ball  at  pool  half-a  doj:cn  times  knon  s  that  red  plays  on  white,  and 
that  yellow  is  his  player. 

Even  when  the  plan  of  using  different  colours  is  adopicil,  in^tuul 
of  painting  the  balls  each  one  whole  colour,  like  pool  balls,  .1  strip 
of  colour  is  usually  painted  on  the  woo<l,  supported  by  two  strips  of 
white,  in  tmlcr,  we  presimie,  to  confuse  the  eye  as  much  as  possible, 
and  to  make  tlve  colour  of  the  boll  as  little  striking  at  a  distance  as  it 
well  can  be.  ?ktannf;ii  ttircrs  sccni  to  us  to  have  applie<l  the  art  of 
how  not  to  do  it  most  successfully  to  the  painting  of  rrocjuet  balls. 

An  objeaion  to  paint  is,  that  it  knocks  off.     At  present  this  is  re- 
medied by  painting  the  IxUU  afresh.  It  miKht  be  improved,  we  think, 
by  suining  the  tMlUand  then  vaniishing  them.     If  some  ingenious 
person  would  try  hb  hand  at  staining  the  balls,  he  would,  in  cose  of 
raoccn,  confer  a  boon  on  cro(|uet  players.     It  is  commonly  urged 
■      agahtsl  dyeing  or  staining,  that  a  ball  of  wood,  beinm  so  much  denser 
^Kl  one  part  of  its  uirlitce  than  at  another,  tanitot  be  got  to  lake  a 
^^■mtiniformly.     Possibly  thi«  may  be  fatal ;  liut  practi<:al  exi)cncnce 
^^PHe  can  determine  with  certainly.     'I'hc  colour  on  pool  balls  that 
have  been  much  played  with,  gets  knocked  off  the  denser  jart  of  the 
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irory,  and  gives  lh«  ball  s  patchy  appearance.  Sut,  exoe[>t  cs  k 
matter  of  good  looks,  this  patchincss  does  not  seem  to  produce  any 
objectionable  effect. 

The  lioops  shoidd  be  about  twice  th«  dbmcivr  of  the  bolls,  or  for 
three  and  a-hnlf  inch  balls,  sewn  inches  inside  measurement.  This 
widlli  b  raUicr  less  than  that  commonly  prescribed  ;  two  and  a-half 
times  the  dijuuelcr  of  the  ballx  teing  recommended  by  most  pbyen. 
But  for  Rcieniific  play,  we  have  no  henilation  in  »yinj(  ihat  the  hoop* 
are,  as  a  rule,  too  large ;  large  hoops  rcn<lering  the  pUy  Huky.  I'a 
persons  who  are  at  all  nervous,  an  advantage  of  practising  with  small 
hoops  U  this — that  when  away  from  Itome,  the  hoops  being  easier 
than  the  ones  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  ibey  play  their  strokes 
with  confidence. 

The  thickneNt  of  the  wire  requires  a  few  words.  The  hoops,  aa 
usually  made,  and  eq)ecially  the  chc:tpcr  kindSt  are  too  slender.  For 
scientific  play  the  stoutncssof  the  wire  should  be  such  as  to  stand  a  good 
hard  blow  wiihont  bending.  ^\'tre  lulf  an  inch  in  diameter  is  stout 
enough  ;  bul  we  arc  not  sure  lliat  it  is  not  better  if  somewhat  stouter. 
All  good  players  know  how  many  strokes,  some  with  much  force,  are 
played  piiqioscly  off  a  wire,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  following  posi- 
tion >— T!>e  two  blatk  spou  represent  a  section  of 
#li*  the  legs  of  a  wire  fixc<l  in  the  ground.  Tlie  ball 
^ — -»^F     ^  ^ug[  iiit  ,j,g  \^ii  jj  oj  iQjg  ,|,g  game.    A  and 

^L^       *  B  are  wired  foi  each  olhcf ;  but  a  sh.irp  shot  on 

w  ro  the  leA'hand  wire  will  cause  A  to  rebound  and 

hit  ]l,     If,  however,  the  wire  it  not  sufficiently 

strong  to  stand  tlie  blow  it  will  bend,  and  tlic  stroke  will  not  come  off. 

Fora  umilar  reason,  tlie  legs  of  tlie  hoop  should  be  long  enough 
10  enable  ihc  hoop  lo  st^ty  firm  when  smartly  hit 

Similarly,  the  pegs  should  be  stout  enough  to  stand  a  hard  blow, 
and  should  be  driven  deeply  into  ihc  ground. 

TTic  arrangement  of  the  hoop*  and  pegs  varies  a  good  deal  We 
are  of  opitiioo  that  c^gc  or  stick  in  the  middle  is,  on  die  whole,  tlie 
most  KknliAc  anangcmcni,  taking  the  cage  for  choice;  The  oM 
plan  of  putting  tliree  hoops  on  each  side,  in  a  line  or  approadiiog  a 
line,  renders  the  game  too  easy,  practised  players  frequcnlly  g<nng 
round  time  after  time.  Il  is  a  defect  in  the  game  that  it  is  loo 
great  a  certainty  for  the  player  wito  ohlatns  the  lint  break,  as  with 
good  play  he  ought  never  to  let  his  adversary  in  again  but  by  a  long 
shoL  This  defect  may  be,  to  some  extent,  disposed  of  by  |>ladng  a 
cage  in  the  mid<ile  of  the  grountl.  The  |i)ayers  luivc  to  take  all  the 
bolls  (o  this  central  cage  twice  during  the  game,  and  thus  0»e  balls 
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«■  bno^t  mote  together  than  witltout  ilie  cigc,  and  (here  it  more 
<fai»ctgtTcn  the  play«T  who  is  iKhiiid  to  meet  ht»  antagonist,  tnd  w 
lonoorcrlott  gnniK] ;  and  a  cage  l)eing  more  Oifliaill  to  tn^-enc 
dun  a  boopi  there  is  more  ch»nc«  of  Incaking  duirn  over  tl.  If 
ijw  oje  is  muffed  the  balU  arc  likely  to  U-  wired ;  so  thai  in 
tewtal  vjxi  the  cage  increases  the  opponunity  to  the  adversarie*  of 
jeoiiq'  in,  and  this  precisely  at  the  time  urivcn  the  ballx,  being  in  the 
oiddk  of  the  ground,  arc  entity  get-at-itlttc. 

We  have  assumed  a  cage  throughout.  A  Mick  in  tiM  middle  ia 
DNttdilftcult  to  pass  as  a  cage ;  indeed,  after  a  little  practice,  a 
xick  it  as  easy  aa  a  hoop.  For  this  reason  we  prefer  a  cage ;  hut 
<nn  a  itidc  tn  the  middle  is  better  than  having  tlirce  hoops  in  a  rcw 
Meidi  nde.  ' 

Tlicbcit  form  of  mallet  h.is,  we  think,  yet  to  be  cliniiiutcd.  That 
wDcti  are  ID  a  transition  vtatc  is  provc^l  by  the  f^ct  thai  many  Indc- 
fendmi  circles  of  players  have  mallets  of  their  OMtt  pattern.  \ja\ 
TV  we  tnt'cllecl  about  a  goo<l  deal,  playing  in  variouo  )urts  of  the 
mmtry,  when  we  observed  the  numerous  diflerenceti  in  itultett  above 
NfamI  to.  Nearly  all  private  mallets,  honcvcr,  agree  in  this,  that  i]icy 
tKiMvy.  We  take  it,  then,  that  the  weight  of  the  mallet  is  the  most 
npoRsni  consideration.  At  present,  for  three  and  a  liolf  inch  IxxIU, 
■t  prefer  a  niallet  of  alfout  twenty-five  otii>ee«.     \Ve  have  not  po*i- 

»<»ely  nude  up  our  mindx  as  to  the  best  weight ;  indeed  it  is  probable 
tbi  no  uniform  standard  ran  l>e  arrived  at,  iodividuils 
nitiag  their  own  tastes,  as  i)k-)'  do  with  guns,  cues, 
bau,  &c  We  Mrongly  recorameitd  no  one  to  pby 
«ilh  a  mallet  of  len  than  tweniytno  ounces,  lliic 
«  not  a  bit  too  heavy  for  bdiex,  if  the)'  only  ukc  tlie 
imrumcnt  property  ;  (>.,  if  Ihey  let  it  drop  almost  of 
its  own  weight  from  the  wrtsi  and  foicarm,  and  do  not 
attempt  to  strike  with  it  from  the  shoulder. 

The  head  of  the  mallet  is  made  sometimes  of  box,  sometimes  <if 
mny.     In  shaj>e  it  varies  greatly.     The  worii-shapcd 
BoUets   are  the  ones  commonly  sold,   larger  at  tlie 
ends  than  in  tlie  middle,  so  as  to  decrease  tlie  wcigbt, 

td  to  increase  the  chance  of  muffing  the  stroke  by 
telling    the    grouivd   with    the  Kh.ir)>  edge  of   the 
diet.     A  mallet  muih  in  ^-ogue  now  is  oite  of  the 
'    »amc  iliametcr  ihroughour,  ibi ;»  one  end  and  roumled  at  the  other 
the  rounded  end  being  usc<l  chiefly  for  tight  croquet     li  is  eeri.iiiily 
better  than  the  former  shape ;  but,  like  it,  is  liable  to  the  objection 
thai  the  sharp  e<Igc  of  the  ilat  ttriking  nirbce  is  brought  f:lo)ie  (^ 
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ihe  grwind  in  DMkitig  tlw  otdinni)-  ntrokeii,  aod  huove  Uiai  if  by  any 
jccideni  ilie  ground  is  stnick.  tJie  ntaJtct's  coune  ii  lurcMcd.  If, 
however,  itw  xncu  i»  onl)-  jinrtiu),  u  often  haj^wns,  the  b-ill  is  jtut 
iiio^-cd  a  few  inches,  and  tiic  sttoke  has  but  a  poor  chance  of 
<.uci:«$s. 

A  better  stupe,  aa  we  think,  is  the  tub,  or  lubbj'  mallet.    The 

^  diameter  of  the  strikinc  part  Iwlng  len  than  thai  of 

11  the  real  of  the  mallei,  if  ihe  stroke  >■  aimed  too 

B     II  '"*''  '^'^  iCrtiund  is  not  struck  by  the  edge  of  tlie 

H  fjkce,  but  by  the  bulging  part  of  the  tub.  and  tlte 

^'   ■'  "^^      constfiucncc  is   that   the  niallet  gbutcex  off  llie 


ground,  continuing  its  onward  courMi,  and  not  un- 

fretiuenlly  ac(-(>m[ili.shing  the  sirolie  to  s]>itc  of  a 

badly  juilged  dvli\'cr)-. 

It  will  be  obicncti  tliat  the  inscrtwo  of  ihe  handle  is  neanr  to  tbe 

Hut  foce  of  the  otallet  than  to  the  oblKiue  and  more  pointed  end 

lliii  in  intentional,  in  order  to  balance  the  mnllel,  lliere  being  Icat 

wood  in  the  end  with  the  oblique  face  tlun  in  tlic  other. 

The  ute  of  the  oblique  ima  ii  to  strike  the  ball  belon*  tbc  centre, 
in  order  to  stoi>  it,  or  rather  to  prevent  its  rolling  so  Cir  as  it  other- 
wise would.  For  insian<^c  in  taking  o)>cn  croquet  wiUi  force,  t)ie 
|ib)XT.  de:iiring  to  move  his  own  ball  but  a  .ihuii  Ji.itunrc,  as  in  the 
dbgrain,  would  use  the  pointed  cmL  The  ball .-/  is  to  be  sent  near 
C    vi/.,  to  A  ■ ;  ihc  IkiU  li  lo  //,     Thh  will  be  a  likely  rtwilt  of  * 
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shar|>  stroke  played  uith  the  obli(|ue  fi-c;  of  the  itullvt.     if  phye 
with  the  fiat  face,  the  ball  A  would  roll  further,  probably  lo  /t",  and 
the  jiosition  on  C  would  be  lost,  or  al  all  events  impaired. 

'Hie  oblique  face  is  altio  of  advantage  in  playing  delicate  splictin 
strokes  abo*it  the  houixs  where  a  wider  angle  of  separation  of  the 
h»\\i  is  i«quirctt  than  can  be  got  !>)'  striking  the  ball  with  (teotl 
strcnglh  in  Ihe  ceni/c. 

We  hope,  as  the  game  atlvaiK-cs,  lo  sec  listht  croquet  abolit 
altoifetlier.  We  have  not  space  in  the  present  iui>cr  to  dciatl 
fea'rt>nfi  foi  this;  but  we  may  remark  that  higli-ctass  players  Mldotn 
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anplo;  liBhtcioquel.  ITa  time  should  cgtnc  when  liglit  crotiuct  is 
■Inniooal,  the  tuc  of  tlic  oblique  end  will  be  much  increoMd,  lu 
anks  now  played  tight  n-ould  then  inoslt)^  be  ptaynl  «ith  tlie 
tUiqitt  bee. 

The  length  of  the  hi-ud  of  the  mallc-t  should  bv  ;ibout  mx  iiKhes, 
iod  in  grutcst  diameter,  for  three  and  3  half  in<:h  balls,  not  more 
Iton  iW  mcfacs.  The  flat  strikinR  face  should  be  about  two  inches 
tod  1  (Tuincr,  the  oblique  about  one  Inch  and  an  eighth.  These 
ineuuitment^  diflier  mucli  from  thoM  of  most  raallelii,  but  ihey  arc 
llKUult  of  practical  experience,  and  may  be  relied  on  to  produce  a 
Ktvicoblc  weapon.  'I'hc  mc.isurcnn.-n is  art-  giieii  for  Irax-noud 
htatii  At  present  vrc  have  had  no  experience  of  iioiy,  u  n e  have 
fnod  box  in  all  re^pccti  satislactory  in  practice. 

"nppisf;  the  sRull  (a<-c  of  t)i«  malk-i  with  leather  or  india-rubber 
l>u  been  irinl,  but  it  is  now  ^nendly  given  uji.  I'layen  of  any 
opcrience  depend  on  the  plain  wood,  relying  on  their  ancurac)'  of 
m  to  ivoid  hlipiiing. 

IlKlundle  oridnft  of  the  mallet  is  mostly  made  of  a.ih,  but  Other 
<rao<k  hat-e  been  recommcntlcd.  Canadian  rock  elm  has  lately 
^introduced ;  and  Itickon-  is  a  wood  that  should  be  cxpcrimcotcd 
»'tk   Cane  liandlet  are  al.iu  inut-h  liked  l)y  some  players.  | 

"Hk  ituft  for  onc-handeil  players  should  be  about  tweniy-Nx  or 
■vnty^evcn  inches  long  ;  for  two-handed  players,  about  Ihirt)-  inches, 
^length  of  lundle,  like  il)c  «ei|{lit,  i«  to  some  extent  a  nutter  of 
^tt  U'e  give  the  actual  length  of  mallets  we  have  found  pleniiant 
'OKI in  practice.  Three  inches  being  added  fur  the  head,  the  total 
Itiiph  of  the  mallet  should  be  Ihiity  to  thirty-dircc  inches ;  but  many 
Iftiyeis  prefer  ihcin  longi:r,  ci'cn  as  long  ai  lliirty-eight  inches. 

^V  portion  of  the  handle  which  ii  held  by  the  i>lii)'er  should  I>e 

cllijiiial,  not  ciKular,  and  should  be  divided  into  a  n'iniljcr 

^flitUc  lacetSL    This  pUn  renders  llie  grasp  firm,  ami  docs 

"l  tire  the  han<L     We  have  found  an  irregul.ir  o<  lAjjon, 

'itb  (he  comers  slifthtly  rounded,  the  sh.ipc  that  xuilx  ust 

Wtl.    The  elliptti-al  portion  of  the  shaft  should  be  con- 

'muetl  far  enough  to  allon'  room  for  one  or  two  hands, 

K  Jccordiog  as  the  jilaycr  is  one  or  two  lianrled,  nhcn  it 

■  "flwitil  gTTt<Iu.illy    lodc   its    facets,   and    become  circular, 

Htifcriag  towards  the  kmcr  extremity.     Tlicre  should  be  also  a  slight 

"tillering  of  the  elliptical  part,  but  very  slight.     The  greatest  ciicum- 

rcroicc  of  the  shaft  sliould  t>e  about  tliree  inches  and  a  half,  and  the 

ipering  should  reduce  it  near  to  the  head   to  two  Inches  and  a 

luaiter.    Just  before  reaching  the  head,  the  shaA  usually  enlnrget 
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again  slightly  ;  to  break  the  shock  of  the  si>nng,  we  prcsumct  which 
would  otherwise  fall  just  at  the  poini  of  juncture  of  the  head  witli 
the  stuft,  and  i)ossibly  lead  to  iu  fracture  when  used  with  much 
forces 

The  shaft  and  the  heaj  shout<)  be  f|uUe  (ilain,  without  rings  of 
paint  or  other  ornament,  ko  that  there  shall  be  nothing  tg  distract  lite 
€ye  when  Uking  aim.  or  taking  the  stroke.  AMicn,  however,  the  nile 
prei-ail.t  that  the  mallet  ahall  not  be  held  witliin  a  certain  number  ol 
inches  of  the  head,  a  simple  line  may  mark  the  di.itauce,  or  belter 
still,  the  facets  should  dis.->]>pi:.ir  at  that  point. 

Clips  arc,  in  our  ojiinion,  of  no  use  whatever.  Uc  have  played 
hundreds  of  games  without  them,  and  never  felt  the  want  of  ihcm. 
We  luvc  abo  played  tsith  them,  and  find  players  forget  to  move 
them ;  and  when  the  strict  rule  is  enforced — viz.,  that  a  pbyer 
not  moving  the  clip  is  deemed  not  to  have  run  any  hoops 
beyond  the  rlip — much  ill-feeling  is  likely  to  be  engendered.  'ITie 
nrnplc  rule  that  each  player  is  bound  to  declare  his  hoop  when 
required  answers  every  purpose. 

So  much  for  the  croipiet  implement*.  Wc  must  rcserie  our  obwr- 
vatious  on  the  mode  of  using  them,  and  on  the  lows  of  the  game,  for 
«ome  future  time. 
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niE  gnus  in  Ute  pAik  of  old  Auxteriyc, 
Gron-eth  green  aod  sweet  when  tlte  sumtner  b  aigh; 
And  ihe  grxnil  okl  Inxi  wiih  ihcir  ^ntwling  boughs,' 
Make  .1  plcasani  sl»adc  where  the  deer  am  twow«. 

A  pleasant  retreat  from  the  tmbulcnl  flies 

Tkat  pUy  roun<)  iJ)e  DOstiils,  llie  ejkfs,  and  the  eyes; 

Ofn)ui  the  old  iienaioner,  hunttman  Cross, 

(fV/Zcall  the  worltl's  woikJct,  '-the  ould  Drown  IIo'ss," 

H1)o's  bst  dft/s  run  was  lo  Hockin^on  Hall, 

"Thirty  odd  mile,  sir,  and  never  a  fall" 

N'o  pleasanler  pttlure  is  tliere  to  kc 

Thin  huntsnun  and  hantcf  sbmd  under  the  tree ; 

WliUst  the  sinokc  of  a  pipe  (it  is  Wills's  best). 

Seenu  the  tm-cnw  of  ihaiikfulncss  olfcrcd  for  resL 


Tbe  sumtner  time 's  post  at  old  Austerlye, 

Tkt  greM  treo  moan  when  the  winds  are  high  ; 

■Ind  the  deer's  hot  bratth  cannot  tnell  the  snon 

Quite  down  to  the  green  gra«  that  lies  below ;  , 

And  the  hungr)-  rooks,  flying  far  and  wide, 

Scarce  pick  up  a  dinner  by  eventide. 

Va  soon  as  the  Sidble  's  awake  and  astir, 

There  arc  tracks  on  the  snovr  to  si  clump  of  fir ; 

Tvo  human  foot-piints,  and  one  crutch  niaik. 

That  stop  at  tlic  iJuuity  door  down  in  the  park  ; 

VftaiA  a  few  l>enu  of  clover  let  fall,  tell  that  Crooa 

Hu  remembVTvd  his  pensioner  friend — "  the  ould  bo's^;'' 

RcnKmbercd  him,  yes '.    As  Cross  tests  on  his  back 

The  arm  (liat  once  guided  him  on  with  the  pack  ; 

"IVhen  we  found   in    the   small  wood  the' first  time  twos 

draw'd, 
And  tlw  foK  bcin'  headed  by  young  Muster  Laud, 
Was  very  nigh  chopped,  aye,  as  ntgh  as  an  ace, 
Bat  at  bsi  got  away — an<l  oh  I  lor  I  what  a  pace  t 


The  Genfiaiiau's  Jilagazhte^ 

The  varmint  run  (pime — he  was  artful  and  old. 

And  pu/.<lctl  the  lioiind*  jii*t  by  crossing  a  fold ; 

But  so  true  he  had  nm,  and  the  pncc  was  so  fast, 

'lliat  I  let  the  hounds  find  without  ni:tkiug  a  c^st. 

When  the  houniU  hit  the  scent,  )'Oung  Welcome  was  first. 

And  the  field  went  aw;iy,  all,  all  ;il  a  hurst ! 

Ever)'  item  was  erect !  ever)'  nose  scan  lied  the  scent ! 

A  sheet  mighi  hive  covcn-d  the  jiack  ns  tln-y  went. 

Over  fallow  and  meadosv  wc  kept  on  the  pare, 

And  you,  my  ould  ho'ss,  was  the  foremost  in  place. 

'ITie  hedge*  we  topped,  the  water  we  flew, 

As  though  you  had  mngs, — your  jumps  was  so  true, — 

Till  we  came  to  a  check,  where  the  varmint  had  ta'cn 

nil  way,  cunning  rofi'ic  I  through  a  twenty-foot  drain. 

I  cased  y-OJ  fiw  minutes — not  more,  I  can  swear ! 

And  not  twelve  of  the  field,  <a\inj(  ui,  was  up  there. 

I  koowcJ  the  old  dodge  of  the  varmint,  so  made 

A  cast,  and  the  hounds  on  the  scent  once  more  lai<l. 

^''oicks,  fonvard  I— Yoicks,  fonvatxl !  like  lightning  wre  ivent 

(Though  many  a  horse  .ind  good  rider  was  spent) 

For  Belcherley  earths,  where  I  knew  he  was  bent 

Then  I  lifted  my  huiniils  liy  old  Cochcston  shaw, 

And  had  him  in  \iew,  when  the  open  we  saw. 

Yoicks,  forward  !  the  siaunchest  of  hounds  heard  the  cr>'. 

Heads  up  and  stem*  down  told  hold  rcj-nard  must  die! 

On  we  went,  til!  we  nime  close  to  Mcrilon  Mill. 

And,  ould  ho's«,  you  and  me  was  alone  at  llie  kill." 


Such  memories  as  thc-ic  bound  the  horse  to  the  man 

Who  muttered  then)  over, — laugh  at  him  who  tJin. 

.Mot  I,  who  have  seen  my  last  nm  long  .igo ; 

Who've  changed  tops  and  leather  for  pains  in  my  toe ! 

\'et  my  dim  eyes,  when  ga/ing  on  grass,  field,  and  gone, 

(I.ive  visions  come  bark  of  hoimd,  hunt&man,  and  hor^e. 

'nil  the  "rry,"  which  was  music,  I  hear  once  ag.iin — 

'lill  the  |iace.  vi\w\\  w.ns  r.ipiurc  in  youth,  fills  each  vein — 

Till  the  bom's  merry  notes  in  my  fancy  1  hear— 

Till  my  revtfTie'9  broken  by,  "Tlioma*,  my  dear, 

How  fcoUsh  of  ytivi  to  stand  out  in  the  dain]\ 

When  you  know  how  you  suffer  from  gotit  and  the  rrom|i ;  * 
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A  DRAMATIC  STORY. 

TdK  PnoLnci;!!. 

,  ELLS  ringing   nwmly,  flcm'Cn  strewn   in   the  street, 

horses  pojidng  to  the  Rit^king  of  ribbon-decked  whipti 

<:n>w(lK  of  envious  spccutors  gazing  upon  «  nuniage 

pageant   io   the    little    tovm    oT  Wntlivld.      Harvcjr 

Benct.  the  shrcK'd  and  n-valthy  lavr)-cr  of  that  place,  has  nunied 

liKjnuDg  and  lovely  daughter  of  Cc^onel  Compton,  M.P. ;   said 

pag  lad  lotuly  lady  having  l>ccn  sold   by  a  ganiMing  (ailxtt  to 

*>n  hiDMetr  from  impending  ruin,  and  said  young  and  lovely  lady 

Mf  been  |KTe\'iou^y  enga^^ed  to  a  galbuil  young  lieutenant  of 

beriUJesty's  Royal  Artillety  ofdcred  on  foreign  scr^irc:  the  old, 

(IditMy. 

•  •••••■ 

Thitc  years  have  passed  away.      Glints  of  moonlight,  between 

pmk  aunmer  shou'efs,  light  up  the  old  houses  of  Westfield,  g1ani:c 

tHinn  dw  river,  dan  among  the  shadows  of  ihc  old  abbey,  and 

llinner  nWnventarily   upon    two    figures    that   steal    away    from 

Inytr  Rence's  house.     Two  figures:   one  a  woman  in  a  cloak, 

Wnh  which  she  comes  a  child ;  the  other  a  lithe,  supple  male 

fijnK  that  nearly  bears  the  woman  in  its  strong  manly  arms.     On 

ihefiicjl,  (juietly,  breathlessly,  with  the  bright  piercing  glanecs  of 

iht  moon  following  ihcm,  now  casting  loiig  mysterious  shadows 

''^n:  iheni,  now  lighting  ilictr  path  with  silvery  treacherous  gleams 

'^  make  the  darkncn  thicker  than  it  has  been  before.     On  they 

^BHt^  still,  stealthily,  softly,  gently  at  the  dew  tliat  rises  from  tht-    1 

^Bttb  Udcn  with  sweet  perfumes.     By-and.liy  a  light  gleams  in  the    I 

■'ounce,  a  liiridge  is  crossed,  the  dark  river  rolls  below,  a  boat  is  I 

"Wornl  beiteatli  llie  arches,  a  stooping  figure  romes  from  the  vessel 

)nd  3ttitt>  the  fiigitive-1  on  board.    The  light,  which  ha£  mocked  the 

'■■Wn  with  a  dim  yellow  vtieak  gliding  hidier  and  thither  on  the 

*'Vefs,  disaiipcars,  and  oars  plash  in  tlte  river.    For  half  an  hour  boat 

uj  river  travel  onwards,  as  though   they  belong  to  e<teh  oiher, 

gliding,  slipping,  creeping  away  in  the  summer  night ;  the  moon 

*kT\t  sees  the  little  bark,  but  it  only  glances  downwards  now  and 
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then  as  if  in  the  secret  of  llic  cxjMtlilion.     Preiently  tl>e  boM  t» 

moored  ngab ;  there  is  a  cairiage  in  the  roadway,  actl  the  moon 

shines  out  fiill  and  radiant  upon  the  fitgicires  as  they  enter  tt  and  ore 

driven  off  aloiiK  'he  gwat  I^ndon  road. 

When  daylight  eomes  ^Ir.  Bcncc  retunit  from  a  journey  to  &nd 

his  wife  and  child  gone ;  no  one  knowj  when,  or  how,  or  whither. 

The  goasiiM  in  \Votfielil  shake  their  heads  and  say  hard  things 

not  of  the  ninAir.iy,  but  of  the  deserted  Iius1)and,  who  has  the  rei>u- 

tation  of  being  hanl-heartcd  and  tyrannical,  a  had  master  and  an  iU- 

conditioned  man,  who,  luvui];   bought   Colonel   Comi>ton's  child, 

suoceeded  in  ruining  her  Eathcr  all  the  same,  Ami  driving  hiin  into  a 

miserable  and  foul  exile. 

•  •■•••• 


FiAeen  years  soon  speed  their  course  over  a  (|uiet  town  like  Wi 
fieUI,  witliout  mud)  a])paieni  diange,  except  in  the  chunJ^udj 
hillocks  and  the  tumbfttoncs.  The  lienee  Ennitly  have  a  grand  dd 
mult  down  bciow  ^e  .ibbcy  cr^-pt,  and  it  will  soon  be  reopened  to 
receive  the  lawyer  whom  Qaiford  has  chiialcnod  Old  Squire 
ficnce ;  for  he  is  lying  yonder  on  his  side  propped  up  villi  pillows, 
and  making  known  his  bst  wishes  to  his  partner,  Mr.  Nicodema» 
,  who  has  been  clcv.-iicd  in  his  service  from  errand-boy  to 
g<lerk,  from  copyiog-cleik  to  chief  clerk,  from  managing 
to  panncr,  and  who  is  now  about  to  become  the  principal  ar^ 
glitary  representative  of  the  bouse  of  Bencc  and  Oo^ford,     A  meek, 

:  sinister  jouth,  Gaslbcd  lias  done  full  justice  to  his  tutor,  and  he 
b  now  a  slirewd,  clever,  money-losing  Irickslur ;  but  with  one  re- 
deeming quality,  as  it  may  seem  :  he  loves  tlenry  Oasfurd,  his  only 
son,  witti  an  alTcction  which  he  never  exhibited  towards  the  boy's 
dead  mother.  i 

"  All  for  thee,  my  lad,  some  <b)',"  he  would  say  to  this  ])reoociott» 
youth  of  twenty  summers ;  "  all  for  Uice  some  day,  my  boy,  gold  and 
silver,  and  bnds  and  tenements" 

Old  Squire  Bence  is  dying,  we  say.  The  long,  luik,  dimilycuituns 
of  the  great  (our-poKtcr  already  seem  to  cling  about  the  bed  like  cere' 
nicnts.  Two  candles  flicker  on  n  tabk  dose  by,  and  pl.ty  Jantastjo 
tricks  with  a  cobweb  on  the  ceiling,  Irom  which  a  3|>ider  dropi  now 
and  then,  and  runs  back  along  Its  tilken  thread  Tlw  aimoHphcre 
of  the  plAcc  is  redolent  of  drugs  and  brandy  and  flisty  linen,  of  i>Arch- 
ment  and  psstJIcs,  of  slcaoi  from  hot  water  and  unoke  from  a 
smouldering  wood  fire.  j 

•*  I  am  dying,"  5.-iys  Bence.  i 

"  I  fear  it,  I  fear  it,"  rq>lie3  Gasfoid,  tUDdlng  by  the  bed,  nepr] 
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BIy  anxious  to  licor  wlut  liU  p-utncr  h-iij  spedail):  to  u}-  that  h« 
Bcnt  for  him  in  such  tiastc. 
"  As  you  will  one  day  be  in  extmnit,  nnd  have  to  mcd  your  judge, 
Bs  1  shall  meet  mine  prctenily,  I  ask  for  your  carcfu]  fullilment  of 
tay  dying  wbhcs." 

**  My  desi  sir,  my  word  has  olnays  been  as  good  -m  my  bond  witli 
you."  Gotfoid  meekly  replies. 

"It  hu.  A  mouth  ago,  when  I  felt  strange  prescniitncnls  of 
desU)  conK  over  inc,  tliough  iltcn  in  hill,  strong  hcalUi,  1  waited 
upon  our  ngenU  in  London  and  nuule  a  fnsh  vilL" 

"Indccitt"  say*  Casford,  unable:,  cautious  as  be  is,  lo  rettnin  an 
^Bg[prei.«ion  of  concern  anfl  Miqtrixe. 

^B  "  I  leave  one-third  of  the  Barford  csUtc  to  my  wrifc,  if " 

^1  "Yoar  wife  I "  exclaimed  Gasford.     "  My  dear  sir,  I " 

^H  "  Don't  inicmifit.  We  all  do  strange  things  conlcmplattng  dcaili, 
BBa^Curd.  Duri'i  iniemipt.  The  Wesifield  e&utc  to  my  nifc,  if  she 
f  bo  living  and  can  be  fuun<l ;  my  raone}-!i  in  the  fun<ts,  in  mineK  and 
I  railvrays  to  tny  Ron  Comploo  Jlcnce.  if  he  be  living  and  can  be 
^ftHmd  ;  the  residue  to  yourself." 

Hh  '•  De&r  friend,"  says  Gasford,  "  you " 

^K  "  Let  IDC  finish,  Gaiford,"  says  Bcncc,  breaihtiig  painfully ;  "  to 

H^ourKtf,  with  the  exception  of  Ave  thousand  pounds,  which  you  ate 

to  pay,  on  her  becoming  of  age,  to  the  daughter  of  Mrt.  Amold> 

'      whose  pro|>cny  was  sachiiced  in  that  sj>ecubtion  which  yow  advised 

wben  we  lud  her  bu&incss.    1'his  nill  be  some  compensation ;  it  will 

give  Miu  Des^ie  a  marriage  portion  ;  and  it  is  my  wish,  if  ever  my 

son  be  diicovcrc^l,  and  the  two  parties  consent,  that  he  shall  many 

BeukCt  Kttic  down  in  Westlicld,  and  try  to  make  tlie  name   of 

Hrr.rc  a  blessing  int,lead  of  a  curve  to  the  phcc.      Ihit  ihc  match  is 

in  n'l  way  to  be  forced  ;  if  the  two  can  agree  and  love  each  other. 

1  know  ihcnt  if  such  a  thing  as  love  now,  Gasford.     Rcmarkabli; 

changes  come  with  death,  Gasford,  very,  very." 

Guford  thoughi  so,  and  looked  pilyii^Iy  at  his  master,  pitying 

im  for  the  loss  of  ilut  strong  power  which  was  above  such  nonsense 

tove;  but  the  partner  only  said :  "And  supposing  these  persons 

i  be  (bund  i  " 

"  AAer  inch  search  has  been  nude  as  is  set  fonh  in  the  deed,  and 

dertaken  by  our  agents,  during   five   years   next   ensuing,  and 

ilhout  success,   then  the  property  goes  into  other  channels,  and 

cstfictd  estate  with  my  share  of  our  business  becomes  )'Ouni, 

i  you  will  dcjl  carefully  and  wisely  by  it     Vou  arc  thrifty." 

"  Uy  dear  beuufoctoTl"  says  Gasford,  Icuiing  over  his  ^h-uwer  %tv& 
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tictermining  to  prcitni,  if  possible,  the  discovcty  of  ilic  panics  most 
interested  in  tlic  will. 

"  Seod  for  the  doctor  now,''  ^"■y^  Hence,  leaning  back ;  "  and  I 
uiU  see  tlie  rector  too  if  he  docs  not  object  to  come." 

Onsford  quietly  slips  out  of  the  room  and  Ikncc  heaves  a  deep 
sigh.  The  spider  drojis  down  dose  lo  ibc  bed  curtains  as  if  to . 
look  at  the  dying  mun.  Ilie  tandles  bum  diml)-;  a  few  ashes  fall  from 
the  grate;  the  lioarsc  old  i  lock  on  ihe  suirs  groans,  and  laooiis,  and 
strikes ;  a  dog  in  the  street  howls  piieously ;  the  doctor  enters  quietly, 
followt^d  by  a  nurse :  and  they  rao^■e  the  clammy- looking  rurUina 
to  gate  ti])on  u  dead  old  man  I 


.\CT  THE  FIRST. 

ScESE  I.— The  Kaik  Okoaxist, 

A  iiKiCHi'  summer  day.  ^^'cstfleld  looks  its  beU  in  the  sun^iine. 
The  tower  of  the  old  abbey  church  stands  out  amonpst  the  tree.*,  and 
the  river  running  close  by  makes  a  charming  picture  of  the  scene 
down  in  the  dear  waters.  Swallows  float  lazily  in  the  air,  or  peep 
out  from  their  nests  in  the  eaves  of  the  church.  A  quiet  strain  of 
music  come*  out  into  the  summer  baxe  from  the  abbey,  and  the 
doors  stand  wide  open,  ns  if  to  invite  entrance. 

\Veiiding  bis  way  from  the  distant  railway  station,  preferring  a  walk 
to  riding  in  the  omnibus,  a  young  n)nn  of  about  one-.tnd  twenty  stops 
in  front  of  the  abbey,  and  presently  enters  at  the  porch.  Tliere  was 
that  about  the  traveller  which  altogether  bespoke  the  ;;cntlemat>. 
Self-I'0»3enscd  and  manly,  il  was  ea-sy  to  see  that  .\rlhur  Mcrrjvale 
had  lived  ;  that  young  as  he  was  he  had  seen  the  world.  There  was 
a  narrow  ban<l  of  crape  round  his  hat,  which  he  carried  under  hia 
arm  as  he  wandered  into  the  old  abbey,  and  looked  reverentially  uji 
at  the  fretted  roof- 
Two  <lccor4tors  were  at  work,  finishing  sonic  recent  rcstorationi 
about  the  altar ;  and  close  by  sat  a  young  lady  at  the  organ,  llie 
curtains,  which  usually  surrounded  the  occupant  of  the  organ-scat, 
were  drawn  wide  apart,  and  the  player,  witli  a  companion  who  stood 
by,  was  in  full  view.  The  lair  organist  continued  her  dreamy  inter, 
pretation  of  »ome  pasugea  from  the  Stabal  Mattr.  Her  companion 
looked  out  of  a  pair  of  dark  eyes  at  Arthur  Me rrj- vale  as  he  seated 
himself  at  a  little  distance,  contemplating  ilic  entrance  to  a  small  but 
iKautifully  decorated  chapel  near  the  chancel. 

Il  was  a  girl  who  sat  at  the  organ,  and  Arthur  only  saw  a  supple 
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niil,  a  piii  of  Etooptng  shoulden,  and  a  h&id  with  a  shoircr  of  ibik 
bnn  hait  falling  carelessly  over  them.  ITie  music  was  foKinaling 
in  ibc  highest  degree ;  soft,  (cntler,  hoty  sounds,  that  mixe<i  tlieni- 
idns  «p  in  Arthur's  fancj'  with  the  rclif^ioui  and  hintorical  usocla- 
liMSoflhe|>bce. 

Bf-udby  the  or^n  wax  mitte.  and  when  Arthur  presently  turned 
Im  hnd  in  the  direction  of  the  instrument,  his  eyes  fell  upon  a  face 
cfnre  beauty, — a  face  not  only  full  of  natural  loveliness,  but  lighted 
If  nib  an  exprenion  of  gentleness  and  amiability  and  iweetnest, 
»di  j>  wouM  have  made  any  features  fascinating. 

Anhur  h.id  lived,  we  say,  and  had  Ken  the  world.  Mucli  aa  lie 
niitnick  with  the  young  lady's  beauty,  it  did  not  overthrow  bis 
jmcnce  of  mind. 

"Pjrioa  me,  ladies,"  he  said,  making  low  obdsanrc;  "I  am  a 
mflpr  here,  an<l  toul<l  not  resiM  tlie  open  doorway  of  this  beautiful 
doidi.    I  hope  I   have  not  interfered  with  your  delightful  occu- 

"Ko^"  said  the  eMer  of  the  two  ladies,  fcraciously  ;  "  not  at  all. 
lljrdki^ler  comes  here  to  )»racti>c,  and  you  have  not  interrupted 
hft" 

iitbiif  smiled,  and  opened  the  little  sid«.<)oor  close  at  hand  whilst 
l!>f  bdies  teft ;  and  then,  impulsively  following,  aj^in  a]>otogi»e(l  for 
lAiig  a  question. 

'May  I  ask  if  Mr.  Gasford  resides  near  tlie  abbey  ?  " 

"Hit  rwidentc  i»  nearly  a  mile  from  here,"  said  the  elder  lady  ( 
'Inibc  has  offices  in  WcstHcld,  close  by." 

"Ilutiik  you,"  said  Anhur,  glancing  again  at  the  fair  organiit, 
■fcom  he  wouM  fain  believe  was  by  no  means  uninterested  in  the 
omntakeable  homage  which  he  pai<t  to  her  beauty. 

Vatil  they  were  out  of  eight,  and  not  until  then,  did  Arthur 
^QTrak  stand  by  the  old  abbey  door,  gating  after  the  fair  girl  who 
M  Uken  sucli  quick  and  sudden  possession  of  his  soul.  At  the  last 
"Mtnt,  before  site  disappeared,  Arthur  tliought  she  turned  her  head. 
Hiicheeki  Dtixhed  at  tlie  thought,  and  his  heart  beat  wildly. 

"IVtuU  ia  all  this  about  ?  "  he  »aid  presently,  striding  out  into  the 
t^hny,  and  walking  towards  the  town.     *'  Is  it  what  tliey  call  love 
Ant  sight?" 

Whatever  it  might  be,  the  swallows  cared  nothing  about  it,  nor  the 
tlofk  in  the  tower.  The  former  continued  their  gyrations  in  the  air, 
ttd  the  biter  struck  out  the  hour  just  as  it  had  alwap  done  l>efore  ; 
It  the  whole  place  seemed  to  put  on  a  new  aspect  in  Arthur's  eyes, 
le  was  in  a  sort  of  fair) -tand  for  the  time  being  :  he  saw  everywhere 
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in  hu  fancy  a  tovdy  synipathctic  face,  nnd  be  hcanl  the   ftipia 
pealing. 

"  Bencc  and  Gatford,"  in  black  Ictlere  on  a  braM-])bte,  at  lenglb 
hrolce  in  upon  hb  dreaming,  and  scattered  much  of  it  to  the  winds. 

"  Vcst  sir.  Mr.  Giufonl  is  in,  but  en^gcd,"  >aid  a  dccp  bass  voue 
belonging  to  a  queer-looking  little  fellow  of  most  uncertain  age,  peel- 
ing tbrou^  the  railings  of  an  old  oak  desk  at  the  stran^r. 

"  I  have  an  appointment  vrith  him :  plmsc  to  iieiid  in  my  card." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  (he  deik  with  the  voici.-,  turning  ilw  card  over, 
and  fixing  a  searching  look  upon  Mt.  ^Icnyvalc 

"  From  London,  I  prvsumi:  ?"  said  the  derk,  again  §peal:nig  as  if 
he  were  playing  a  pari  in  a  tragedy  (and  w  perhaps  he  waji,  fur  that 
nutter).  "  Tis  a  shrewd  guess,  I  warrant  me,"  he  said,  (Iiaa)>pcariiij 
majestically  behind  a  green  boiw  door. 

"TbcanicaUy  inclined,"  said  Mr.  Merryvak  to  a  younger  ckrk, 
who  smiled  knowingly  at  the  suanger,  as  mtKh  as  to  say,  "  He's  a 
rum  'n,  sir.     You  never  sec  such  a  mm  "n  before." 

"Step  within,  $ir,"  said  Uie  drauatic  derk,  a|>])earin9  again  opon 
the  scene  at  this  instant.  Merryvak  stc])))cd  within  accordingly; 
whereupon  Josiah  Slubbs,  spying,  "  'Tis  a  fair  youth,  i'  faith,"  ic^iniod 
hi.i  high  seat,  and  proceeded  to  engross  the  closing  lines  of  a  deed  of 
release,  which  was  an  iinpotlant  feature  in  Mr.  Iklerryvale's  butiiWK. 
Studying  Uw  under  Me»nb  Hiltyar,  lietten,  and  FokwcII,  of  Gnt/* 
Inn,  preparatory  to  "  going  in  "  for  the  bar,  Mr.  MeITy^■alc  h.ad  been 
sent  down  to  \S'cslficld,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off  a  mortgage  held 
by  Mr.  Gasford  upon  an  estate  in  Barford»hire  belonging  to  a  client 
of  tlieirs.  Fate  had  surely  something  to  do  with  their  selection  of 
Mr.  Mcrryvale  for  this  business. 

"  You  cannot  return  this  evening  comfortably,"  said  Mr.  Gasford, 
uhuffling  into  the  outer  office  after  Mr.  Merr)-vjlc,  wtiose  roll  of  notes 
Fbad  put  him  into  an  unusually  liberal  (rune  of  mind.  "  Cannot  do 
so  comfortably — better  stay  and  dine  with  mc.  On  this  day  in 
tiie  year  I  have  always  two  friends  lo  dinner,  and  my  son  Hany — 
two  lady  friends,  Kir.  Mcir^'valc I  will  you  come?  six  o'clock.  Say, 
yes." 

Ktr.  Merryvale  did  say  yes ;  but  not  until  old  Gasford,  in  Ms 
chuckling,  sinister  voice,  said  two  ladies  ;  and  llien  Attliur  tliought 
of  the  fair  organist,  and  resolved  to  accept  Mr.  Gasfotd's  invitaiioiL 

"  'lliank  j-ou,  Mr.  Gasford,  I  will  dine  with  you." 

"  Good,"  said  the  lawyer,  tegrctting  for  a  moment  that  be  had 
been  to  lihcrul ;  whilst  Josiali  Stubbs,  waiting  until  the  doors  were 
closed  and  Artliur  was  in  the  street,  bowed  obsequiously  to  tfaL 
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lisdo*  blind,  and  wiihed  that  good  digestion  might  wait  oa  apgwuie 
ui  heildi  on  both,  nt  the  sam«  time  inrorming  bis  colleague  that 
he  Bi|ht  expect  the  wotld  shortly  to  come  to  jui  end,  sedng  tlut 
fidr  daulet  had  voluniarily  vr  invoJuniarily  asked  a  stranger  to 
fwer.  "  O  tluu  I  might  be  a  glove  iijH>n  that  hand,  th.-ii  I  miglu 
iMdi  that  cheek,  ([c  bjuuiuctcth  with  the  lovely  Bessie  AmoUl ; 
he  till  St  by  bet  side,  James ;  he  will  hear  her  speak ;  be  will  hang 
ifM  her  sweet  n>ice,  as  the  bee  sips  the  honey  of  the  flower.  O 
Ifatt  1  vcrc  ^lc^Ty^'alc,  or  thai  I  could  be  merry  in  Wvut  vale  of  UtiS. 
Dmo, down,  beaiing  heait.    Hist!     Here  comes  the  go%-crnotv'^ > 

Aiidjoiiah  Stabbs  atsomed  that  grave  air  of  ink  aud  meUnchoI/ 
iIk  10  hi*  high  poeilioo  in  the  house  of  Bence  and  Gasfoid 


Scene  11— Mr.  Nicodeul'S  Gastou)  at  Home. 

A  SIC,  straggling,  low-roofed  boUK  llmt  stood  Alone  on  the  oul- 
liiiurf  the  old  town,  as  if  it  were  there  to  crouch,  and  watch,  aud 
|fy  inio  itrag^ing  secrets;  a  sjKaking,  giovclling-Iouking  Iioum^  ou 
the  viteh  for  treawns  itratagems  and  »]>oil)(  amongst  the  few  other 
hetHs  that  had  also  crept  out  of  the  town,  to  linger  about  the 
CMkirts  in  something  like  skirnii^faing  order.  A  wily,  mysterioiu* 
bakiiig  hoitw,  such  a«  an  adventurer  nught  liavc  found  in  ihe  neigh- 
ttrisod  of  Bagdad,  with  sly  out-of-the-way  windows  here  and  there, 
m  halfdarkencd  pane*;  with  deep  porches  at  the  end  of  grass- 
imm paths :  «  itonchouHc  without  creeperx  to  tone  down  the  hard 
>od,  or  lichens  to  beautify  the  c<iually  hard  stone  roof,  and 
tie  Wging  dwarfed  chimneys.  Artliur  Mciryvale  fch  a  weight  of  mk 
^tnmua  seiu  upon  him,  as  he  entered  tlie  weed-growa  carnage 
dne  and  pulled  the  riekely  bell  liandle  at  what  seemed  to  be  the 
Bdi  mlntncc  to  the  Miangc-looking  residence  of  Nicodemus  Citford.  fl 
YtiB  ago  the  place  had  been  a  nunnery ;  but  in  those  days  it  looked  " 
*Wi  chccTful  in  comparison  with  its  aspect  under  the  reign  of 
Q>4bn! :  Nic  Gasford  as  some  irreverent  penons  called  him.  Old 
^^  as  cenam  dadng  reprobates,  who  neither  feared  him  nor  the 
w,  had  written  upon  his  shutters,  during  a  county  election  in  which 
<Wbwycr  had  uken  a  prominent  port 

Arthur  was  shown  into  what  might  once  have  been  it  cell  for 
nAaetory  nuns,  so  thick  were  the  walU,  to  gloomy  the  general 
t&tiacter  of  the  room.  A  few  sticks  in  a  rusty  grate  were  sUuggliog 
*Mi  some  lighted  shavings  and  small  coaL  A  few  boolts  were 
leoomjng  bine  and  mouldy  in  a  recess  by  the  door.  There  were  00 
;<ictnres  on  the  waUs ;  but,  like  a  framed  landscape,  the  country 
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cKits'de  filled  up  the  open  window,  and  looked  at!  tlie  more  beau- 
tiful for  its  surroundings.  In  a  few  minutes  lliere  vxmc  slowly  u]) 
the  carmgc  drive,  mnking  the  solitary  track  of  wheels  which  could 
be  seen  tlierc,  one  of  those  picturesque  little  basket  camages  which 
are  to  be  found  on  summer  days  in  all  the  rural  highway*  and 
byeways  of  the  country.  Two  small  ponies,  which  might  have  been 
expected  to  prance  and  dance  over  the  gravel,  held  down  their  heada, 
and  came  along  at  a  jog-trot  pace,  whilst  Besw'c  Arnold  (for  she  vas 
ihe  driver)  let  the  reins  fall  listlessly  on  their  hacks. 

All  in  a  moment  the  ogre's  castle  became  a  palace  of  delight  to 
Arthur  Mcrryvalc.  He  watched  with  eager  pleasure  every  move- 
ment of  the  fair  organist.  As  the  carriage  stopped,  there  came  oitt 
from  some  hiding-place  or  other,  a  heav)-,  hulking-looking  fellow, 
wlio,  without  making  the  smallest  sign  of  rctogniiion  or  respect,  look 
the  reins  from  the  driver,  and  as  soon  as  the  ladies  had  alighted, 
disappeared  with  ponies  and  carriage.  Then  the  jangling  old  bell 
rupg,  and  the  grim  old  parciiment-visaged  housekeejwr  ushered  the 
U<lics,  without  a  word  of  cxpbnation  or  introduction,  into  the  room 
where  Arthur  Men^'vale  was  standing. 

A  scintillation  of  jatisfaction  shone  through  the  expression  of 
surprise  which  both  ladies  exhibited  on  seeing  here  the  stranger  of 
the  morning.  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Bcnce,  ihcy  had  dined  once  a 
year  with  his  sui\  iving  pattncr,  more  for  the  purpose  of  leaming 
what  he  might  have  to  communicate  respecting  their  interest  in  the 
win  of  Mr.  Bence,  than  for  any  other  purpose,  if  we  except  the 
DWther's  desire  to  maintain  a  friendly  relationship  with  the  trustee, 
in  whow  hand.s  5000/.,  ticlonging  to  her  <laughlcr  was  lying. 
Four  years  had  elapsed  since  the  bwyer's  death,  and  no  tidings  of  his 
wife  aitd  son  had  been  obtained  ;  so  that  in  twelve  months  Bessie 
would  come  into  thai  compensatory  fund  which  Bence  had  left  to 
satisfy  certain  newly-awakened  conscientious  sctu]>le«  in  reference  to 
the  mysterioui  \ai&  of  half  Mrs.  Arrvold's  fortune,  whilst  her  property 
admin istere<I  in  the  office  of  Bence  and  GasJbrd.  They  were, 
ire,  not  here  by  choice,  but  from  motives  of  policy.  Bcnie 
over  and  over  again  had  urged  her  mother  isiIkt  10  let  the  mooejr 
be  kM  than  pay  ilveir  annual  tribute  ;  but  GasforO  was  mo«t  jiressnif 
once  a  year  Cor  tltis  visit,  and  Mrs.  Arnold  wa.^  too  much  a  woman 
of  the  wofld  not  to  make  little  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  five  tbousuid 
pounds. 

Whilst  Arthur  McrTyi,-a!c  was  handing  chairs  to  the  bdies,  Mr. 
Gufard,  in  an  antiquated  dress  coat,  very  high  in  the  neck,  and  very 
Aort  in  the  sl«c%-c-  -l 
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"Ah,  Mr.  Antokl,  tklighled  itn<l  proud  to  icc  you  and  your 
d)tRiungdau({hlcT! — hott-do  you  do?  how  doyou(Io?"andGA9ford, 
iNteig  IB  another  direction  all  t)i«:  lime,  sliook  han<U  writh  ihc 
klio^aad  odiering  hU  lUbbf  finjcen  to  Menyvalc,  introduced  that 
^nCicnuiii. 

"M(.  Mcnyvalc,  ladies,  from  Hill)-ar,  Bellcn,  &  Foxwdl,  Cny's 
[iR.  iftj-  London  agents,  studying  Tor  the  Uw.  Mrs.  Arnold  and 
lbs  .imold,  friends  of  Mr.  Bcnce,  deceased,  and  may  I  say  of  his 
oniiing  partner  ?" 

Ut.  Merry^ale  and  the  Udlcs  acknowledged  each  other  graciously. 
ad*hen  they  did  not  see  it,  Gosford  cost  a  (jukI:  tide  glance  at 
Ucnpialeand  Bcasie. 

"Aiitm  t  haw  you  met  before?*  he  aid,  looking  still  in  aeon- 
vay  direction  to  his  guests. 

"Cuuatly — i|uite  by  accident,  in  tlie  abbey  tltia  morning,"  Mis. 
SxvkS  rcplietL 

"iKlcod — ah — in  the  abbey,"  said  Casford,  who  seemed  to  think 
ikandent  over,  and  docket  it  in  his  memory. 

FuRher  conversation  was  prevented  by  the  a|>pcarance  of  the 
bsRkceper,  nho  eonducted  Mrs.  Arnold  and  her  daughter  to  a 
iKdnom,  where  lite  eklcr  lady  kissed  Bessie,  an<l  m.ide  some  quiet 
■Mlioly  coQtDKnt  upon  her  Rushed  cheeks. 

'Yea look  <iuitc  excited,  ray  pet,"  s.iid  Mrs.  Arnold.  "  I  thought 
to*  ilejetied  you  appeared  when  we  came  up  the  drive." 

"One  sees  so  little  nociety,  dear  moUier,  and  to  meet  a  gentleman 
^  instead  of  the  ufual  guest,  old  parM>n  Wildwoo<l,  is  ttich  a 
'diet"§aid  Bessie. 

TV  motlier's  eyes  n-atched  tenderly  the  cliange  in  her  daughter, 
■Weil  the  extra  poinx  she  took  with  her  Kiir  and  dress,  and  then 
KneabcTcd  that  unmisLikeable  ex]>reuion  of  admiration  and  delight 
■hidi lit  up  Arthur  Mtrrjvalc's  face  in  the  old  abbey  diureh. 

"I  quite  expected  my  son  here  lo^lay,"  said  (ia»for<l,  when  tJiey 
W  ill  seated  themselves  at  the  tabic,  including  the  Reverend  Jollify 
^nUwood,  who  was  inuoduccd,  over  the  damp  table-cloth,  to  Meti)-- 

•Sony  he  is  not  here — such  a  lively  fellow,"  said  WUdwood,  with 
■  tibv,  measured  kind  of  enunciation.     "Such  a  lin-ly  fellow." 

■Vcr>-— yes,  %er>'  lively."  said  Casford  ;  ".md  a  fine  fellow  loa 
KiK)W!i  everything  and  everybotiy — a  dcspecutc  fine  fellow,  and  a 
ttnmg  big  fellow  too,"  continued  Gasford,gIanciiig  askance  atjVrihur, 
and  dipping  a  heavy  ladle  into  some  very  weak  soup,  tliat  splashed 
io  his  fiwc. 


"  Splendid  at  a  fence,"  said  the  Reverend  JoWy^'MwooA,  pour- 
ing half  a  decanter  of  sherry  into  a  tumbler,  and  emptying  the  same 
as  a  sort  of  protest  to  his  untouched  soup.  "He  would  have 
thrown  this  soup  out  of  the  window,  Mr,  Gasford,  your  son  Hany 
would." 

"  Ah  !  ah !  good — good,  parson ;  so  he  might  It  aint  very 
strong — ah !  ah  ! " 

And  the  tno  old  boys  nodded  at  their  guests  as  if  somethmg  reiy 
clever  had  been  said  and  acknowledged.  Mrs.  Arnold  said  Mr. 
Wildwood  was  so  very  frank. 

"  Yes,  very  frank — very,"  said  Gasford,  who  noticed  that  Besse 
and  Mr.  Merryvale  had  not  heard  either  his  remark  or  Mr.  Wild- 
wood's,  engaged  as  they  seemed  to  be  in  a  conversation  evidently 
most  interesting  to  themselves, 

"  My  son  Hany,  Mrs.  Arnold,  desired  his  most  kind  regards  when 
he  wrote ;  he  is  bringing  a  present  for  Bessie — something  like  a 
present,  he  says.  Yes,  he's  a  fine  fellow,  is  Harry  ;  and  some  day, 
parson,  he'll  be  worth  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  There !  what 
doyou  think  of  that?" 

Now  Harry  had  never  thought  of  buying  a  present  for  Besde,  nor 
had  he  written  to  say  he  was  bringing  one;  but  old  Gasfbrd's 
quick  perceptive  faculties  were  alarmed  at  the  interest  whidi 
Bessie  seemed  to  have  taken  in  Mr.  Merryi-ale,  and  he  remem- 
bered, in  his  early  years  reading  how  Marguerite  was  won  with 
a  case  of  jewels.  It  was  part  of  the  pl.m  of  his  latter  days  that 
his  son  Hany  should  marry  Bessie  Arnold,  who,  with  a  few  thousand 
pounds  and  some  property  which  joined  his  on-n  in  the  parish  of 
Westfield,  would  be  .1  desirable  match,  and  would  give  Hany  almost 
a  county  position.  The  Arnolds  held  a  high  local  standing,  and 
could  assist  Harry  in  obtaining  aristocratic  introductions.  Old  Gas- 
ford was  resolved  that  his  son  should  be  somdiody  in  the  Westfield 
county. 

On  any  other  occasion  the  damp  salt,  the  i]l<ooked  viands,  Ae 
weak  thin  gravies  of  Mr,  Gasford's  table  would  have  been  noted 
with  anything  but  satisfaction  by  Arthur  Merr^-vale;  but  on  this 
occasion  the  feast  of  whatever  it  had  consisted  would  have  been  fit 
for  a  prince  in  his  eyes,  seeing  that  the  board  was  graced  with  the 
presence  of  Bessie  Arnold,  with  whom  he  was  already  over  head 
and  ears  in  love. 

When  the  little  ponies  had  trotted  away  down  the  drive,  and 
Arthur  had  also  gone  to  seek  his  hotel,  old  Gasford,  sitting  by  Ae 
fire  and  drinking  hot  grog  with  parson  Wildwood,  who,  as  rector  of 
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At  foidi,  dined  with  the  chief  Umiowncr  ibcrcin  once  a  month, 
.xiA  of  his  son  snd  his  Mn's  prospects. 

'1  letl  you,  panon,  the  son  of  old  Gasford,  who  in.1  Benoe'tt 
imd-bojTt  shall  be  the  richcH  man  in  thi»  county.  Don't  Ulk  to 
M  <f  D.  v.,  and  All  that  sort  of  thing.  Didn't  I  begin  at  the 
bomm  of  the  bidder,  and  luven't  I  got  to  the  top  long  x^o,  so  Eu 
UDOnef  is  concerned,  witlvout  D.  Veetng  it — eh?  You  shall  seC) 
pnM  If  ray  son  ain't  the  leading  man  in  these  parts  and  a 
Bcnbcr  of  parliament,  I'll  cat  my  boots— %o  there ! '  And  C^aafonl 
nbbed  hit  skirmy  hands  together  and  looked  at  the  fire,  and  scowled 
ad  frowned  and  compressed  his  thin  lips  so  tightly  that  he  seetncd 
H  have  no  mouth  at  all,  but  only  a  thin  red  line  between  his  nooc 
aJdiin,  with  two  black  bright  sentinel  eyex  above,  sheltered  by 
901  tfrertunging  tufts  of  siubhy  h.iir. 

Meuwhile^  Arthur  Mcrr^valc  strolled  down  beside  the  abbey  and 
buntd  to  the  evening  chimes,  and  walked  by  tiie  river  and  let  his 
I  Ihnghts  sli)>  aw.iy  upon  the  ripples  that  flickered  in  the  moonlight ; 
ttubi  Uestie  Arnold,  seated  at  a  small  ehaniberorgan  at  home, 
fh^  encmporc  bita  of  the  sweetest  music  that  had  ever  crept  out 
('^open  w-itMlows  of  Linford  House,  and  lost  itself  amongst  the 
lulling  of  sheep-bell*  and  the  hundn»l  pleaiant  rural  sounds  of  the 
btuiirul  Westficld  valley. 

IScfutE  IIL — A  Room  ik  Sr.  Georce's  Square. 
A  OOHVORTABLK  litllc  rooffi  iH  St  Ccoige's  Square,  LondoD — half 
lllirafy,  half  drawing-room ;  a  neat  and  snug  httic  room,  with  the 
Jiiciuie  of  a  soldier  over  the  firepbcc,  and  many  skins  of  wil<l  animals 
^tout  the  Itoors,  although  it  is  summer  ;  the  {licture  of  a  soldier  who 
■  leU  in  India,  fell  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  lighting  in  defence  of 
B  lodcnow  ;  llic  portrait  of  that  lithe,  supple  figure  which,  years  and 
W  foi*  *SO<  'u('  nearly  carried  in  its  strong  arms  the  runaway  wife  of 
Bencc,  the  la«7eT. 

Once  more  we  are  in  presence  of  the  fugitive,  that  brave  strf' 
iliei's  widon- ;  for  Capt,  Mcrr>Talc  had  married  his  early  love  when 
the  news  of  Bence's  death  appeared  in  the  Tima,  which  had  been 
daily  searched  by  a  trusty  agent  for  fifteen  years  after  their  midnight 
fli^  from  Wcstlield.  By  her  side,  leaning  back  in  one  of  those 
loUinj;  chairs  aflcclcd  liy  Anglo- Indians,  Harry  Mcnyvale  is  telling 
his  moUicr  of  hit  journey  to  \\  cstficld,  not  omilling  his  introduction 
la  Besne  FloreDce,  and  the  im]irei«on  wltidi  that  young  lady  h.ia 
made  upon  him. 
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Mra.  Menyvale,  irith  ih«  secret  of  Iter  early  marriage  and  ihc 
[urentage  of  hcT  son  Jockcd  up  in  her  own  brcnst,  had  striven  lo 
prevent  Arthur  from  goin^;  upoii  this  journey  to  WcstTiuld.  Slic  )u<I 
felt  that  no  good  could  come  of  (he  viut ;  she  had  felt  that  dangct  to 
her  peace  would  spring  out  of  Arthur's  introduction  lo  hi*  nalite 
town.  All  she  valued  in  the  world  was  his  love,  an<)  it  was  her  own 
mi).givingx  upon  this  point  which  had  made  her  insist  upon  Messrs. 
Hilliar,  Iteiten  &  FoxwcU  not  setting  up  her  legal  claims  under  her 
first  husband's  wilL  In  the  days  of  her  sorrow  and  trouble,  when 
she  had  come  from  Intlia  with  her  boy,  her  first  hutliand'N  Ijomlon 
agents  luid  occurred  to  her  as  the  persons  whom  she  would  CU' 
truvt  with  the  management  of  her  afTairs.  Feeling  for  sonw  time 
seriously  ill,  she  had  confided  to  Mr.  Hilliar  the  secret  of  her  lifi:  in 
the  interest  of  her  son,  who  might  have  legal  claims  upon  Mr. 
Bencc's  estate  ;  but  when  slie  recovered  she  regretted  the  course  she 
had  talcen,  and  revoked  her  previous  instructions.  She  feared 
that  any  discover)-  of  Ihe  circunwtance*  of  her  early  life  might  cause 
Ihc  displacement  of  herself  from  Arthur's  hcatt  and  affections.  So 
ihc  time  had  sped  on  ;  and  Mr.  Hilliar,  respecting  the  wishes  of 
client,  had  continued,  at  inten-als,  his  advertisement  in  Ibc 
for  the  loxt  wife  an<I  son  oi  the  bte  Mr.  Itence. 

It  was  during  Mr.  Milltar's  absence  abroad  that  Arthur  Merryv 
had  been  sent  to  \Vc3tficld,  or  Mrs.  Merryvatc  would  have  preventt 
that  important  journey.    In  Mr.  Hitliar'sabwnce,  she  had  made  a  I 
attempt  to  influence  Anbur  against  the  business ;  but  his  exploiuUio 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  duty,  and  an  exhibition  of  great  confidence  i 
him  on  the  part  of  the  firm,  were  unaniwerable. 

On  his  return,  his  mother  was  curiously  anxious  to  hear  oil 
the  journey, 

"A  splendid  old  abbey,"  said  Arthur;   "  glorious— fitll  of' 
queer  conieni  and  chapels,  stained  glass  an<I  quaint  decorations." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mra.  Merryvale,  looking  down  intently  upon  her  work 

"They  arc  creeling  a  magnificent  monument  to  the  memory  < 
Mr.  Gosford's  partner,  Mr,  Harvey  Bcncc,  who  seems  to  have  l>ccn  a 
sort  of  miser  all  his  life,  and  yet  has  left  handsome  bcncfairiions  i 
chariries — a  last  effort  to  wii>e  out  the  Mns  of  his  youth,  pcrha|K 
These  posthumous  gifts  are  simply  bribes  to  heaven." 

"Wc  should  not  form  harsh  judgments  of  this  kind,"  said  Mr 
Merryvale,  whose  powers  of  dissimulation  were  laxe<l  to  the  uttc 
most :  for  the  past  was  opening  up  in  a  long  vista  of  yean  before  her 
at  ever)- word  Arthur  uttered.  It  was  well  she  coold  hide  her  face 
from  her  son's  scrutiny. 
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"  Vou  lecm  unuwull)'  busy  tcnnight,  mother,"  saJd  Arthur,  with  a 
Jo  *ign  of  impaiicnce. 

[  am,  dear,"  Mrs.  Mcnyvak,  replied  ;  "  but  jp>  on  Harry,  tell  me 
about  Wctfficld.     You  will  fii>(l  me  a.  mo«t  interested  and  patient 
Mener." 
"  Were  I  10  tctt  you  all,  you  iroultl  indeed  be  intercstctl,  mother ; 
"wlMthcT  you  would  be  p.ilicni  also  I  cannot  uy." 

Arthur  rocked  hiinscif  to  and  fro  in  hi&  Iiuiiao  chair,  and  looked 
provokingly  mystenou^ 

'■  All,"  Kiid  Mra.  Menyvnie,  (|nielty ;  "  were  you  to  tell  me  all, 
hurl" 

'  Yo,  all,  molher,"  said  the  young  man,  catching  up  her  work, 
uting  it  in  a  hea|>  ujiou  titc  coueh,  and  putting  his  ami  round 
waiit. 
Mra.  MerT)-vale'!(  heart  beat  with  mingled  nnoiiont  of  fear  and 
Inead  witli  love  fur  her  boy,  and  with  dtead  of  the  past,  mixed  up 
with  a  crowd  of  strange  memories. 

"  HTiat  would  y«i  say,  mother,  to  your  inoit  matter  of-fac I  son 
^ctng  in  lovci  yes,  in  love— over  hcail  and  ears  in  iove^"  s.i:d 
■rthur,  looking  pb)'(iilty  into  his  mother's  eyet^. 

■  Mrs.  Merryvalc  rould  only  reflect  her  son's  smile  and  repeat  liis 
■ords— "  \Mut  ihoukl  I  say  I " 

I  "  Yea,  mater,  dear  !  First  love  I  am  talking  about,  I  who  have 
Ha^ctl  at  such  a  thing  before  now.  '  He  jc^is  at  scars  who  never 
^^K  wound!'  There  u-as  the  prettiest,  ^uectcst,  most  loreable 
Kicaiurc  silling  at  the  organ  in  the  old  Wtsttietd  Abbey,  these  eyes 
ker  beheld;.  And  t  dined  with  the  lady  nnd  bcr  mother  at  old 
BiuTord'i  house." 

■  "Ve^,"*aid  Mn.  Merr)-vale,  nniling  faintly;  "who  is  the  lady, 
B>.<lo  I  know  her,  I  womlcr?" 

V  "Know  her!  How  should  you,  my  dear  nutcr?  How  should 
Boa  know  Iter  ?  " 

■  «  How  should  I  indeed ! "  said  Ktrs.  XreTiy\-ale,  "  I  forgot  that* 
I  "  Her  name  is  Amokl,"   leud   Arthur,  ''  Bessie  Arnold.     XVhy 
Buu  are  ill.  mother  t     How  unkind  nut  to  have  noticed  it  before. 
■V'hat  a  tcllish  brute  I  must  be  I    Stay  a  moment,  let  me  give  you  a 
Bitilc  brandy." 

■  Mrs.  Mcrryralc  vras  indeed  ilL  She  sat  motionles  !a  hei  eliair ; 
Bru  there  was  ■  strange  lovely  vision  in  her  memoiy — a  vision  of 
■wo  dear  frienda  ramtilin^  ti)tougli  the  wootU  and  meadows  of  ttic 
■KMfield  valley ;  one  waN  hcnclC  a»d  the  other  BcMte  .\mold,  the 
^^Bcr  of  the  young  lady  to  whom  Arthur  had  been  intiotluccd. 
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"  There  I  you  are  better  now — I  see  yon  are ;  you  have  been 
sitting  at  thnt  confounded  work  too  long,  or  you  have  not  been  for 
a  walk  since  I  have  been  away," 

"  I  am  well  again,  Arthur ;  it  is  nothing.  I  will  lie  on  the  couch 
whilst  you  go  on  with  all  you  have  to  tell  me." 

And  she  lay  there  listening  to  Arthur's  gossip  about  Westfidd ;  all 
of  which  was  coloured  by  his  interview  with  the  Arnolds;  Bessi^s 
smile,  Bessie's  e)es,  Bessie's  music  were  in  everything;  tiiey  added 
poetry  to  Arthur's  description  of  the  abbey,  the  liver,  the  trees,  and 
the  wide  expanse  of  green  and  radiant  meadows.  At  length  hb 
narrative  was  suddenly  brought  to  a  close  by  a  deep  agonizing 
sob. 

Mrs.  Merryvale  had  utterly  broken  down  in  her  efforts  to  drink  in 
her  son's  discourse  without  giving  way  to  its  intoxicating  effects. 

A\'hen  Arthur  lifted  her  up  her  head  fell  upon  his  shoulder  bdp- 
lessly,  and  it  seemed  as  if  her  heart  was  almost  broken  in  a  long  wail 
of  agony. 

We  ring  down  the  scene  to  slow  music,  asking  the  reader  to  Mlow 
the  soft  tender  haraionies  of  the  orchestra  in  all  their  descriptive 
turnings.  We  ask  him  to  think  of  that  fair  bright  girt,  sold  to  one 
who  loved  licr  not ;  to  think  of  her  sad  life  and  her  desperate  escape ; 
to  follow  her  in  imagination  through  those  other  years  of  her  new  life; 
to  mourn  with  licr  over  the  husband  and  the  lover,  the  lover  and  the 
husband ;  to  travel  with  her  home  again  from  foreign  lands  with  this 
dear  pledge  of  her  saddest  hours,  her  son,  who  bore  an  alien 
name  and  knew  it  not, — a  son  who  might  some  day  turn  upon  her 
and  reproach  her  fur  her  sin,  a  son  so  passionately  loved  that  his 
lightest  word  of  rebuke  would  embitter  the  remainder  of  her  life 
beyond  all  sweetening.  See  her  thus  broken  on  the  wheel  of  her  owa 
fears,  and  then,  c/icrs  amis,  couple  with  this  Arthur  Bencc's  visit  to 
Westticid,  and  the  peculiar  torture  of  his  narrative  to  the  victim  of  a 
sad,  sad,  memory  r  so  shall  the  music  of  your  own  fancy  be  a  quiet, 
gentle,  sympathetic  accompaniment  to  tlie  short  closing  scene  of  this 
first  part  of  our  drama. 

(Tv  fc  tvn/ii/ai.\/.) 
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Jv  ifac  gcnilcman  who  wishoJ  la  be  alloNvd  to  nutcc  tlic  tongs  ot  a. 
BAtioa,  and  did  not  cue  who  mule  the  Uvrs,  vrvrc  Co  revisii  tbc  glim]n«» 
of  ibe  mooa  at  ihU  present  time,  he  would  be  a  good  de.il  astiMkifhcd. 
'rbcre  probably  never  nas  n  time  in  ibc  pasl  Ititlory  of  the  nation  in 
kIucI)  the  pofMlar  loa^  haKl  reached  so  low  a  level ;  and  if  it  be  indeed 
true  tliat  tlie  mu^  of  a  people  fmrn  and  indicate  the  n;itional  charairier, 
have  MKM!  ciutc  to  ticmble  for  our  position.  1*hc  songs  of  the 
mod  are  produced  almott  entirely  for  music-hall  consumption.  One 
almcMi  nc^-cr  Iku%  of  a  new  song  without  being  infomted  tlxat  it  is  n 
*'  comic  *  one.  The  infonnaiion  ii  generally  neccsiar>',  for  anythini;  furllicr 
jltiaoved  from  humour  than  the  so-called  comic  songt  of  the  period 
be  imajfined.  These  son^s  arc  cither  nasty  or  imbecile.  Fre- 
ihey  have  no  meaning  at  all ;  but  when  lhc>-  h.ite,  it  is  sure,  to 
dthcr  vulgar  or  indecenL  The  examination  of  a  very  large  colleclion 
nMis*c-liaU  ione>  produces  a  most  painful  impression  of  the  Intcl- 
Intiial  cbaiaeicr  of  the  m.isses.  Tliat  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo;^ 
can  stl  nightly  in  music-balls  all  over  ihc  cooniry.  and  listen  with 
ple-.tsurc  to  men  and  uomcn  luiwling  forth  such  drivel  is  .1  proof  that 
tbc  people  .ire  anything  but  intellectual  in  their  amusements  at  all 
rrcBts.  Tlut  great  noUcs  and  htsh  perunagcs  should  lavish  llicir 
painmagc  upon  the  howlers  of  tiK  tnusic-halb,  is  not  it  circumstance 
dwell  upon  with  (Measure.  The  nunnn  in  whicli  the  highest  classical 
Mid  the  imtiecilioes  of  the  music-lialls  am  progressing  togetber  is 
i  il  phenomenon.  There  never  was  a  lintc  in  which  high 
was  su  much  relished  in  England  as  the  present.  ISeet- 
had  so  many  disciples  as  he  now  has,  and  ne^-er  be- 
possible  to  give  such  gigantic  expositions  of  the  great 
ofltie  great  musters  as  tlie  Crptal  I'aboe  directors  lind  iliemsclvcs 
give,  nt  all  events,  wiilw>ut  loss.  Vet  all  tills  while  a  kind  of 
amusetncm,  lower  than  anything  IcDou'n  to  our  forefathers,  is 
in  the  full  swing  of  popularity.  How  is  il  tint  «hilo  one  ebss  of 
penple  in  the  countr)-  are  rising  higltcr  and  higher  in  ibeir  musical  tastes, 
anvthcr  class  is  sinking  lower  and  lower  t 
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MnDUtN  (MXioas  are  adverse  to  iIk  practice  of  preserving  (he  dead  ; 
■nil  an  cnibulmiiig  prncess,  Itowevcr  simple,  is  hardly  likely  to  come  into 
rxiciiiit  c  use.  Yet  as  a  raniier  of  curious  iniercsl,  ii  is  u-orlh  noting  that 
iwo  Aii»crii:.in  diniiisis,  Prufessors  Sccly  and  ICamcs,  have  pcrCccVed  a. 
vaiivc  mcihud  which,  in  niinplkity,  CcrUmly  rivals  lliai  wUiA  *e 
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hitlorians  U'tl  us  was  used  by  the  Kgj'plians:  whcUicr  it  will  be  U 
l:isiing,  life  is  too  shoit  for  us  to  know ;  (he  inventors  say  ih.it  bodies 
treated  by  It  will  remain  uiicliangc-d  for  a  centur)- ;  but  surely  the  Egyp- 
tian eniUilmcrs  would  have  looked  upon  so  short  a  poriod  with  contempt. 
The  process,  .is  propoH'd  by  Messrs,  Scely  and  Eaines,  consiils  in  wa»h- 
ing  the  body  wilb  carbolic  acid,  and  injecting  the  fluid  into  aU  ilic  iiatuwl 
cavities  ;  in  some  cases,  where  long  preservation  is  desired,  extending  tbc 
I  injeciions  to  the  arteries  and  veins,    A  sobjcci  treated  by  the  professors 
was  recently  examined  at  one  of  ihc  New  York  hospitals,  in  the  presence 
of  a  company  of  physicians  and  interested  nol.ibles,  and  was  fuund  tn 
be  in  a  sLite  of  perfect  preservation,  without  sign  of  decay,  although  it  had 
been  kept  for  one  hundred  and  three  d.iys.    Although  existing  ideas  may 
prevml  the  use  of  thl*  invention  to  the  full  extent  of  it*  reported  capiabt  — 
lilies,  yet  it  may  prove  very  valuable  in  arresting  dccompoiition  betn'oa'a 
the  periods  of  death  and  burial,  especially  where,  from  wi»h  or  ncecssit)' 
this  interval  lias  to  be  protracted. 


Ttieiti:  is  great  wisdom  in  the  question — When  doctors  disagree,  wbo'^ 
to  decide  twixi  you  and  mc  ?    Doth  llie  old  Lotd  Holland,  and  the  Dukcr 
of  Wellington,  were  men  of  large  and  varied  experience ;  and  yet  whil^ 
Ihc  Iron  Duke  used  to  say  to  his  son,  "  If  you  want  a  thing  done,  Arthur, 
do  it  youfscif,"  the  advice  which  Lord  Holland  playfully  impressed  oik 
bis  friends  at  Holland  House  was  "  Never  do  to-day  what  you  can  pos- 
sibly put  off  till  td'mon-ow  ;   and  never  do  yourself  what  you  can  get    , 
anyone  the  to  do  for  you."    Which  of  the  two  was  right  ? 


There  is  a  little  comet  visible  to  astronomers  just  now,  and  these 
«ift'irw«  are  on  the  alert  to  discover  something  about  its  chemical  coniti- 
tulion,  by  the  new  method  of  spectrum  analysis.  'Hiey  have  idrcady  seen 
lines  in  its  spectrum  lliat  differ  from  those  ubsenabk  in  that  of  any  other 
celestial  body,  and  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  iheni  that  its  physical 
structure  and  component  matters  are  peculiar  ami  unique.  That  its  light 
is  of  a  gaseous  origin,  and  does  not  come  froni  solid  matter  in  combustion 
seems  certain  ;  but  what  the  nature  of  the  incandescent  gas  may  be  they 
cannot  yet  determine  :  it  may  be  a  vapour  conimon  to  other  worlds,  but  not 
represented  in  ours.  The  fainlness  of  the  comet  puts  a  limit  to  their 
Obscn'ntions  and  deductions  ;  they  are  sighing  for  one  of  grander  aspect 
V  upon  which  to  try  their  new  analy(.is,  and  would  g\\c  their  cars  for  such  a 
celestial  \-isitDr  as  that  which  made  its  appearance  about  this  time  ten 
years  ago.  

Who  has  not  longed  for  a  means  of  perpetuating  the  floral  and  Alicold 

.designs  Hvhcren-ith  John  Frost,  Esq.,  artist  in  monochrome,  delighls  in 

*  decorating  our  window-p.-ines  ?    Well,  there  is  a  proliabiliiy  thai  they  who 

have  encerinined  this  wish  will  have  it  gratilied,  .ind  that  by-and-by  we 

may  see  the  fantastic  figures  reproduced  on  stuffs  and  fabric*.    A  Parisian 
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l^ricgnfhcr  has  ot»en-ed  thai  a  solutioa  of  Epeom  talis  in  beer,  wtlh  « 

Isktflibul  gum  adtlcd.  when  vpread  upon  gUti  arul  allowed  to  crya- 

uttte,  pi(«  fortli  exquisite  Airmt  siniiUr  to  thiMc  to  uhjch  frost  gives 

me:  ■xd  ■  well  knovrn  continental  ehcniiit  ha*  luracd  the  cpheinrrd 

tipm  U  account  for  ihe  formatMNi  of  blocks  and  plate*  to  be  printed 

ficn.   The  cr)'Sialli8atian  is  produced  on  a  plaic  of  iron  :  and  by  the 

known  as  "  Nature  I'riniing.'  an  iciipi-c&tuin  i«  obuincd  from  this 

ibeei  of  )cad.     From  the  inairix  thus  obtained,  an  elecirolype 

■-block  i«  taken,  which  atlnws  the  liKurct  to  l>c  worked  on  to  p*per 

maicrial.     Ladies  ma>  hope  to  »cc  the  dccorniions  on  their 

(InamBs;  for  by  applying  the  talt  tolution  to  the  surface  of  a  roller 

iaitnd  of  a  plate,  a  continuous  pattern,  mchai  Uie  fabric  printer  requires, 

Upftduced.  

The  Cape  of  Crood  Hope  newspapers  often  present  ut  with  curious 
cuatpla  of  colonial  journaliun.  We  hat-c  before  ut  a  recent  copy  of 
Tlf  Fart  litaH/ort  Advfrliser.  Tlie  first  advcrtiwmcni  which  attracts 
wuicniion  is  the  following  :— 

"INVITATION. 
*Tk  iKoptietee  of  the  AJtvr«it  retpccl/ully  iniltct  all  wlio  mar  b«  In  amar 
Hkibii  flRuwib  (tluir  aune  i» '  lorioa '),  to  call  unon  hin  at  hii  office  and 
•»»t.p' 

A  tuiking  if  not  an  elegant  anaouncemcnt.  Wc  hope  it  proved 
Aaiie.  A  cotKitc  nimmary  of  nca-t  is  set  forth  as  follows,  Hndcr  ibe 
toJoj  -  Anival  of  the  Overland  Mail ";  — 

'Fokai  aiiacbed  PeMonvilk  Peniicniiaty  lo  reicue  Qntke — blew  a  hole  in  the 
*■  «<lb  povitei— fovr  killed— icvcnl  wcnindcd— thirty  ihoiunnd  ipecia)  coa- 
'l"* eootlnl  — a  Kcniaii  pfivjiictr  itxn  in  Channel — dilft  after  her — Martello 
Tnb.  near  Qu«enMmr»,  aiuckcl  wA  xcni  Inlirn— Wool,  )>ctl  tons  one  half- 
^^Iwtr. 

IWykate  flocks  of  sheep  in  the  Cape.  Collerell  and  Quin  announce 
<^  Ibty  wtl!  oAcr  for  public  conipctilion  "A  lease  of  joo  sheep,  for 
*"«  Tiarj, at  a  yearly  rental  of  40/.  per  annum,  paj.-iblc  half-yearly." 
^*«lWr  auctioneer  advertises  for  »nlc,  "  A  comfonablc  »pidcr,  with 
haat,' 

The  euabliiliment  of  a  new  coll«gc  al  Oxfo«d  is  an  event  interesting  in 
iiitT^iyt-  It  is  arcHaralogically  interesting,  because  it  is  more  than  two 
''AUinn  and  a  half  since  such  another  ceremony  as  that  of  last  St. 
*•**■»  day  took  place.  The  fbund.ilion  of  Wndham  Cotlege  in  1610  is 
"" Ulcsi  pmious  instance  of  an  entirely  nen-  college  being  founded  ;  for 
it  (lie  younger  colleges  were  erected  out  of  ancient  lulls.  It  is  intercR- 
"E  m  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  vien-,  because  it  is  well  known  that  Kcbic 
College  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  sircntcthening  the  Church 
M)r  with  which  John  Keble  iras  so  long  and  so  honourably  associated. 
1m  ii  is  most  intercslinf  as  an  attempt  to  combine  economy  with  collecc 
b  miicnce.    The  trustees  of  Keble  College  lupc  to  be  able  to  board,  lodge. 
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aiid  eiluc.-itc  ihi-ir  ntudcnU  for  jo/.  a  year.     irthc>'  succeed  in  doing  ilib, 
tlic  Maniple  muvt  brins  aboiii  n  ffMtxaX  effort  bi  rcircndunent  in  tbe 
Oxford  Colleges.    At  present  »  man  enn  only  live  in  decent  comfort,  at  a 
n^odcrtiic  college,  Tor  looA  per  university  year,  Aod  (horr  can  be  no  doutii 
tlut  there  is  a  great  deal  of  room  for  economismg.    The  exUiinj;  system 
is  excessively  t)^*o(irabte  to  tli«  college  Bervants.    The  scouts  are  per* 
mined  to  cxacl  prvpoueruusly  high  prices  for  very  bad  services,  otul 
neatly  nil  tbe  college  servants  are  encouraged  to  plunder  the  students.    If 
Keblc  College  i»  to  eairj'  out  its  programme,  it  will  have  to  lind  scoai» 
who  are  willing  to  give  six  inonihs"  service  in  the  year  for  something  less 
than  ijo/.  uf  caih  p.i>'ments,  and  who  will  obser\'e  si  decent  n)odcrati«a 
in  the  m.iUcr  of  perttiiisiics. 


WS  do  not  generally  supped  the  doctor  of  spreading  iafltctlous  diseases; 
bat  » llicrc  not  reason  for  so  doing  ?  We  scout  the  idea  of  visiting  a 
icvcr-slriken  dwelling,  or  of  receiving  visitors  thercrorm ;  knowing  or 
fcAnng  iluil  the  clotlics  or  the  body  may  be  the  means  of  conununicaling' 
the  infection.  Yet  the  medical  man  goes  from  liouse  la  bouse;  now 
into  A  pkguc-spot,  and  then  into  a  healthy  boudoir  to  treat  a  stiff- 
neck  or  a  tooih-Hche.  May  he  not  carry  pestilence  from  one  to  the 
oilier?  Undoubtedly.  A  writer  lo  a  scientific  contemporary  says  that 
cases  have  come  under  his  persuiul  observation  in  which  a  doctor,  c-nllcd 
in  for  a  trifling  ailment,  lias  given  a  whole  fjinily  the  measles  or  scariet 
lever.  The  said  writer — who,  by  the  nny,  hails  from  an  insurance 
olBce— insists  lliat  medical  practitioners  ought  lo  disinfect  thcmsdvt* 
^ after  leaving  a  contagious  dwelling  or  locality  ;  or  else  their  healthier 
piltlentB  must  do  it  for  them,  in  self-defence.  This  is  all  very  wdl  in 
d  i  but  how  many  M.D.'s  are  there  who  would  submit  to  be  ^-aporised 
Jn  the  hall  of  every  other  house  ilicy  visit  ? 


Tkf.  I^ince  Imperial  is  just  now  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  as  llie  Enfimt  4t  France,  and  heir  to  the  most  powerfii]  jtad 
infliiential  throne  on  the  continent  of  Europ&  His  premirr  comtMUHim, 
therefore,  which  he  made  upon  tlic  8th  of  May,  is  regarded  by  alt  Ronutn 
CatholicK,  nhclhcr  in  France  or  elsewhere,  as  an  oent  of  interest  and 
importance,  both  personally,  socially,  and  religiously.  If  he  keeps  to  the 
performance  of  his  religious  duties  of  confession  and  communion,  the 
bishops  and  clergy  wtII  regard  him  as  "  the  hope  of  France,"  and  the  stay 
of  the  somewhat  decaying  hopes  of  the  Roman  Church  ;  but  if  he  should 
not  prove  as  docile  and  constant  in  this  respect  ns  they  hope,  we  may  be 
quite  sure  that  M.  Dupanloiip  of  Orlcan*.  and  other  Ultramontane  pre- 
'lates  of  the  lirst  water,  will  read  him  snme  seicrc  lectures,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability will  make  his  accession  to  the  throne  somewhat  more  doubtful  than 
it  is  at  present.  It  is  said  thai  the  Imperial  gift  of  ;o  francs  (o  every*  boy, 
the  son  of  poor  parents  in  France,  who  made  Ius/fvw(Vr  eemmuiiwi  on 
the  8(h  uli.,  will  cost  the  Emperor  and  Kmprcss  no  lets  Ihnn  6000/.     Tlie 
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1  uied  by  tbc  rnncc  in  the  clupel  of  lh«  TuUeriea  on  thti  occuioii 
^auiiltobctiuiuu  work  nTibr  htKhcsi  att.  It  n*a»  cxocuicd  m|>ccm1I^ 
lu  hii  IDC  by  M.  LiJon  l.i  Roue,  ihc  "  i>alieocalliK«(>b(: "  ni  Vau*. 
Eocalc^n  ibcBtylcortbcininiAturcailiatsof  the  Miildlo  Agcf,  it  con- 
MIBof  127  pages,  conluiiuDi:  llie  "Oido"  of  tlic  Mam,  (he  oDticc  iat 
ymir  ctmrnHnian,  motning  and  evening  dcvoiiont,  several  Ulnnics  aiul 
fxfm  1m  paniculur  occaftiotu  in  Ijttin  jmuI  Ficnch,  in  panllcl  columni. 
The  Pbb  corresposMkni  o(  the  SIttr,  who  ii  cvidcntlj-  a  pcrvin  of  mosi 
<tMiiint  eyes,  adds  ihc  following  details  icUtive  to  the  iniiiil  Icilcra  witli 
■tiich  ihe  book  Is  adomed  :— 

'Tlt(reu«*(  potiu  han  been  betlowed  by  M.  La  Kuue  on  the  (in>  letter  of 
ctAlM,  ilyleil  in  Ihe  lonfuge  Af  the  cicvcalh  ccntunr  litirt  miiaU,  the  nAme 
tovf  kiM  oririnally  0<rcn  M  Ibem  in  oimiHiicnccof  Ihoi  meiMirlne  one  nut  In 
tML  liesc  Mt«n  m  «iid  to  kiv«  cxitto)  lu  the  time  <^  lloUmy  I.  In  the 
tw/mbnl  mA  of  llicie  it  a  iietfccl  (picture  in  iixlfi  their  fonni  being  deli- 
MH»1  by  late*  Off  Bcxea.  bnncbet  of  hawlh'jrn,  entwine']  iriih  ivy,  between 
■dUSttttrtf^t  binb  or  b^cht-tiated  fluwert  are  bcuuifully  paiatcd.  The  firii 
MHtta ban  tbe  Ullc,  '^Liitc  dc  Prcmii^ic  Commtuiion  de  S.A.T.,  le  Prince 
li^ihiO'  Within  Ihe  ttnx,  Ictiu  I.  U  an  N,  nad  villiin  it  agkin  sn  L.  and  mi  K ; 
telhiulialtuf  ihe  Pilaee.  whojw  lumet  ore  LouU  Ko^^ne  Napoleon,  .m  Inter- 
ma  !n  Icsret  of  i^Id  ca  a  deep  uuic  cro<uid," 

bnu;  be  ioiercsiing  to  our  readcn  to  know  that  the  I'Kncc  Imperial 
itifaefirU  heir  (o  the  French  llironc  for  rerj'  m.iny  years  who  has  made 
b  ftimitr  (emmuttien  at  I'aria.  Two  Dauphins  in  succession  went 
llnnth  Ibal  sacied  oerttnonjr  at  the  Cathedral  of  X'cnaillcs.  Louis  XVI  I. 
«ai  mtnleied  by  Sinum  in  the  Tciuple,  and  never  in;idc  liis  first  eooi- 
■nniCQ  oa  canh.  Tbe  King  of  Koine  received  it  in  exile  in  his  grand- 
^iWt't  palace  st  Schoenbrunn.  Tlie  Uuc  de  Bordeaux  celebrated  his 
^comniuoion  In  exile  wiili  his  graadbthcr  Charles  X.  at  Prague,  and 
It*  Cmmi  de  Paris,  in  ojir  a*ii  days,  at  Ctjircinotit,  soon  after  the  arrival 
*(  Uuii  Pliilip])e  and  Marie  Am^lie  in  ihis  counliy  as  exiles  and 

Tki  (]rder  of  St.  Jobn  of  Jctvsalcm  nowadays  U  a  cliaritabte  order, 
"d  itt  members  devote  themselves  to  good  works  iimon^'  the  convalescent 
l^ienit  of  our  London  liospitals ;  but  such  was  not  always  the  case. 
t  4I]  events,  some  fotir  or  five  centuries  ago  their  theory  And  practice 
[10  one  locality  nt  Icatt  were  sadly  at  variance  ;  for   Bingley,  in  bU 
'"itcmvom  in  North  Walc^,'  mentions  a  ftci  by  no  means  to  the  credit 
Tthe  Knights  IlD«pitaUcn,  if  it  be  true,  as  tradition  afltrau.    The  little 
•iUsge  of  "  Yspyily  Evan,"  whote  name  shon-s  it  to  have  been  origiiuUy 
1 "  Hoapitum  "  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  had  the  privilege  of  tanauary, 
die  place,  in  conM(]Uence,  bccaine  a  regular  rcccpt.-icic  for  thieves, 
urderers,  ud  prodigates.    "  It  was,^  says  a  local  antiquary,  .Sir  John 
ITyanc,  "  a  wasps'  nest  which  troubled  llie  whole  country.'  Ucing  beyond 
the  reach  of  those  w  hose  duty  it  was  to  enforce,  or  at  all  events  to  avenge 

E!  laws  against  violence,  the  place  was  always  peopled  10  OT-crflowing  ; 
d  its  inhabitants,  who  were  not  slow  to  form  iheouelves  into  a  regular 
iony  of  evil-doers,  carried  on  their  plunders,  free  and  unmolested,  to 
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twcnly  or  thiriy  miles  round,  and  rcmtercd  ihtmtrivvs  tlie  terror  of  the 
wliolc  adjacent  counirj'.  Mr.  Bin|;l«r  adds  thai,  "  such  were  ihc  rava^ 
which  ihcy  committed,  (hat  nearly  all  the  pntceahle  population  ef  tlie 
ncij^hbourliood  were  driven  to  icek  for  n{\)se  and  security  beyond  the 
rcsch  of  rhc  people  of  '  Yspytiy  Eran.' "  who  mrould  hav«  been  a  very 
i\accT  lot,  fay  all  accotmts,  even  for  Sir  Kicluitxt  Mnyoe  and  hh  merry  nun 
in  helmets,  or  ewn  for  our  rural  police  to  cope  nilh. 


M.  SisxuNDi,  in  his  "  Literature  of  the  fwHiih  of  Kuropc,"  hu. 
given  a  version  of  one  of  the  ncfitest  of— sluU  we  say  faliW  « 
enigmas?— of  Yriartc;  and  il  coniains  so  much  good  sense  and  of  good 
counsel  for  editors,  and  literary  "wn  in  general,  tl»ai  wc  veniuic  lo  give 
KoM:oe's  >-crsion  of  it  here  in  M^^^fr^tf— prcmlsinn  only  that  ilw  speaker  t* 
a.  dancing  bear  nho,  in  the  exercite  of  hit  profeuion,  happens  to  be 
lauifhed  at  by  a  monkey  and  jMuised  by  a  pig.  1lruln'>  remark  is  U 
foUoits  :— 

"  When  llie  sly  monkey  oll'd  mc  dunce. 
I  enioilaincil  a  »!«■>(  nin^lTing ; 
Ihit,  I'lg.  thy  pmlMhai  |]toi«iI  *I  once 
1'liat  dancini;  will  not  tam  my  liYiof. 

"  Then  lei  eich  candidate  for  fnine 
Rely  upon  thi»  wholoome  rule, 
Your  work  a  \-»i\  ifwiic  men  blame. 
Hut  wonc  if  lauded  t7  a  fool." 

'Die  .iHthor  of  thb  Jfti  d'/sprit,  Don  Thonus  dc  Yriirtc,  hIio  holds  a 
very  lilgh  position  In  Spanish  litenilure,  though  Ittttc  known  En  Kngtund. 
was  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  TenerilTe.  and  died  in  1791,  he  the  age  ofliitlc 
more  than  forty.  In  cnxly  life  he  became  a  place-man  and  a  Writer  for 
the  Spanish  Covcmmcnt.  He  also  published  some  cameA\c%  and  s 
volume  of  poems  called  "  La  Muvica.'  He  fell  foul  of  the  Inquisition,  Vt 
ralber  (he  Irujiiisilion  fell  foul  of  hiin.  but  he  managed  to  encapc  fls 
ccn&ures,  or  al  idl  events  its  punisljments.  His  lumc  is  Iksi  known  by 
his  "  Fabulus  Littcraria^,'  wbicli  have  been  iranKlatesI  tnio  Krcndi, 
German,  and  Portuguese ;  he  al»>  made  ^ipiianish  versions  of  Horace's 
•*  An  of  Poetry,"  and  of  ibc  four  first  books  of  Virgil's  "  /F.neid." 


Makv  of  the  cheap,  insignificant  newspapers  that  clrctitate  In  small 
provincial  towns  and  suburban  <liMncts,  arc  partly,  some  of  tlicm  wliolly, 
printed  in  London.  Il  \i  generally  thought  that  this  is  a  modem  innova- 
tion, but  Pullcyn,  in  his  "  Eiymt^ogical  CumpcndiuiD,"  records  the  fact 
that,  as  early  as  1750,  a  I^iccitcr  journal  mas  printed  in  London,  and  ten 
down  to  Leicester  for  publication.  HeaUo  relates  thai  ihc  editor,  having  a 
certain  amount  of  space  to  fill  up,  had  recourse  to  ihc  Ilibk  for  "copy," 
there  being  a(  this  lime  a  great  dearth  of  news.  It  u-,is  not  until  the 
counir>*  journalist  had  given  "  Gencus  *  and  **  Exodus  "  in  weekly  insuU 
menis  that  news  came  in  sufticienily  varied  and  interesting  lo  render  any 
fwither  reprint  of  llic  :>criiiturcs  unnecessary  "  10  help  him  out." 
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kwivi,  or  at  all  cvcntx  mou  tA  us,  ranembcr  the  Tinnalc  soldier 

•kafiredioahundrcd,  And  lie*  buried  in  the  churchyaid  oTSl  Nicholas, 

MfliCon.    Bill  she  had  «  coicmponiry  no  less  rcinaikable  than  hencif, 

ndecd  ei-cn  more  so  in  her  penoaal  character,  ihuugli  she  fell  short  of 

Ikr  fCtti.    What  will  otir  readers  thinlc  of  Mairgarci   Udi  Evan,  of 

thnbani,  who  died  ai  itie  *gc  of  9J,  towards  tlic  close  of  lait  cciilury, 

whfflUT  lell  tliein  the  follo»in}!  Kory?    HcJuk  pai^ionatcl)' fond  of  tlie 

ch:Ke,  ihc  kept  a  great  number  of  foxhounds,  and  of  the  various  other 

kindi  of  dogs  which  arc  in  favour  nilh  th«  sponinK  world ;  and  she  is 

uid— icll  it  not  in  the  Gatb  of  Lord  FitiHardinge,  publish  it  not  in  the 

strceii  of  A uheton -Smith's  Askalon,  for  (csir  of  awakening  the  dead— she 

15  said  10  have  killed  more  foxei  in  one  year  ilian  all  the  confederate 

huniiof  Wale:i  and  the  adjoining  counties  killed  in  ten.    She  rowed  well, 

and  u  w*eat>'  she  was  tlie  l)csl  wrestler  in  all  the  coiinirjr  round  ;  and 

1  ci,>>iT  (mlm.  in  proof  of  her  more  feminine  accomplishments,  we  ar« 

bovnd  to  mention  that  she  could  play  well  on  the  fiddle  and  on  the  harp 

ofheTcnuntr}'.     NtarEaret  was  also  an  exoeltcnt  carpenter  and  joiner,  and 

a  BMd  blacksmith,  sbocmakcr,  and  boat-builder.    To  the  last  she  shod 

tm  mn  horses  and  nude  hei  own  shoes,  forgetful  of  the  old  proverb 

*eh  says,  '"  Se  iutor  ultra  crcpidami"  and  through  the  many  years 

Arisi;  which  she  was  under  contract  to  convey  the  ore  down  the  lakes 

hnthe  copper  mine  at  Uanbcrris,  she  buili  her  own  boats.     Moie 

■mdcrful  women  than  Marf;arct  Uch  Evan  may  have  lived  ;  but  we  crr- 

Q'llii ID  tbc  137  years  of  our  existence  have  not  heard  of  them:  and  wc 

I  be  rejoiced  if  any  of  our  correspondent*  can  help  us  to  record  the 

:  (f  any  lady  more  worthy  of  the  female  franchise  than  she  must 

tbtcn.  

Thi  National  Exhibition  of  Works  of  An  just  opened  at  Leeds  is  a 
^lnpon.-int  collection.    It  is  the  largest  and,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
*<pli)'  of  works  of  art  ever  made  in  the  provinces.  The  collectionof  works 
Wlbeeid  masters  of  ilic  Iiali.in,  Frcnch.and  Spanish  schools  is  very  rich, 
^nudi  more  attractive  to  the  general  public  than  collections  of  old 
'^Wtn  laRially  arc.    The  best  works  of  RafTaclIe,  Concggio,  and  MurlUo 
^tpon  the  waits  of  two  galleries  ;  and  in  a  third  are  to  be  found  many 
''lie  ben  examples  of  the  Gcrm.nn  and  Flemish  masters.    The  modem 
Stoics  of  oP  paintii^^s  arc  well  furnished  with  good  specimens  of  the 
^  living  artists,  .ind  the  interest  shown  by  visiion  in  the  pictures  by 
'iii'ng  britlsh  artists  proves  that  the  original  intention  of  excluding  such 
■wks  would  ha%-e  been   a  great  mistake.    The  collection  of  English 
■uercolour  pictures  is  vcrj'  rich  and  very  complete — in  fuct,  this  is  the 
j  Daly  department  of  the  Exhibition  that  c,tn  be  said  fully  to  represent  the 
'snisiic  wealth  of  tlie  country.     The  nvak  point  of  the   Exhibition  is 
the  absence  of  siatuaty.    The  Exhibition  is  held  in  the  nc«-  InHrmary 
building,  erected  at  a  cost  of  loo/xn/.  ;  and  it  is  intended  thai  the  pro- 
ceeds, if  Ilicrc  be  any,  shall  be  in  part  applied  to  liquidate  the  debt 
upon  t(. 
Vw.  I..  N.  S.  1868.  I 
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RRESPONDENCE 
OF    SYLVANUS    URBAN. 

SOME  HERALDIC  ANOM;U,IIiS. 

Mr.  Urban,— 1  should  be  ver>-  much  obliged  if  any  one  could  inforar 
mc  on  what  principle  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  add  the  letters  "E.M.'to 
Iheir  signature.     1  mean  ihal,  granting  the  prnpricty  of  lubscrlbing  in 
some  sucli  way  as  to  indictte  their  possession  of  what  is  now  (I  thick)  the 
sole  remaining  hereditary  great  office,  wou)d  not  analogy  require  the 
addition  of  either  the  word  "  Marshal,"  or  the  letter  "  M  "  only  ?    On  the 
Continent,  as  all  know,  nobles  sign  b>'  their  titles  :  "Due  dc  Richelieu,' 
"  Graf  von  Eyiau,"  &c.    But  neither  temporal  nor  spiritual  peers  witli  us 
menticm,  in  signing,  their  raHi  In  the  heraldic  hierarchy,  but  only  the  title, 
territorial  or  other— "  Leeds,"   ■'Russell,"  "W.    Ebor."  ftc'     It  would 
hardly  seem  more  proper  to  subscribe  "  £arf  Manthal,"  than  it  would  be 
to  write  "  Chclmsfor<l,  L.H.C.,"  instead  of  "  Chelraiford,  C,"  or  "  Muii- 
field,  C.J."    In   Scotland,  it   happened   that  the  Earl  Marshal  had  no 
other  title.     In  documents  anterior  to  the  attainder  of  thai  peerage,  tlie 
Marshal  is  styled  Eail  Marshal,  or  Lord  Marshal,  indifferently  ;  and  his 
wife  was  called  the  Countess  Marshal,  or  Lady  Marshal.     I   have  not 
seen  a   signature  of  any  of  those    Earls ;    but  they  probably  signed 
•^ Marischal,"  or  (possibly)  "  Keith,  M  ;"  the  Cotintess  would,  without 
tloabi,  sign  "Jane  Marischal,"  mutiito  mu/an^o.'' 

But  even  if  there  were  precedent  for  "  £'.M.,"  ibc  initials  of  a  title  which 
undoubtedly  belongs  to  those  who  sign  them,  it  passes  comprehension  how 
Lord  E.  Howard  cjn,  with  propriciy,  sign"D,E,M."  A  doubt  was  raised  as 
to  whether  he  cotild  legally  act  as  his  ncphca's  deputy  during  minority,  on 
tlie  ground  that  the  deputy  should  he  a  peer.  This,  lioivei'er,  «ah  over- 
ruled, and  rightly  ;  for  there  is  no  essential  reason  why  the  Marshal 
sbotild  be  a  peer  at  all.  Lord  E.  Howard  is,  therefore,  st/oi  l(t  riglti. 
Deputy  Marshal ;  but  he  is  certainly  not  Deputy  Earl.  The  Lord  Lyon 
has  a  deputy,  but  he  is  not  Lord  Lyon  Deputy  ;  nor  would  the  l<fCiiitt 
teneij  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  London,  York,  or  Dublin,  be  Deputy 
Lard  Mayor.  If  there  can  be  a  Deputy  Earl,  he  would  be  the  peer  hold- 
ing the  earl's  proxy  in  the  House  of  Parliament,  for  as  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament only  has  tin  earl  any  State  functions. 


*  Br  the  wiy,  the  Ti'aia  of  April  10,  1667,  has  n  document  ugned  by  twelve 
Irish  prelates,  etvry  lurr  Incorrectly  printed,  "  Marcus  C,  Armagh  {lU);  Roben, 
Cftilicl"  (jiV),  Sc,  ai  if  ihiMiilci  wtie  nietc  luldrcuo. 

»  "Coimtt»»  Mwiichnl."  like  "Lady  Mayoress"  tnakei  the  French " Madwne 
b  MBrMiole"  seem  less  inceiiEruout. 
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1  vok  «liO  the  reason  of  such  signMum  as  "  Vane  Londandcrry," 
■Ned  Byron."  An  Irish  Marquis  (already  a  peer  of  U.K.)  i»  created 
EarioTU.K. ;  bui  whf  sliould  be  prefix  the  new  thie  to  the  i>Id  one,  as 
them(}nl}  Marv|ui*  or  Londondcrrj-did?  Lord  Fife,  an  Irish  Eiui, 
waioMed  Lord  Skene  of  Skene  (U.K.) ;  but  wc  ihould  be  very  much  sur- 
prued  If  he  adopted  the  mb«;riptioo  ''  Skene  Fife."*  It  Mcmt  no  more 
pNjXrWuiitc  "  Noel  Uyron  "  tl)im  "  Norfolk,  Marihal,  Arundel,  Surrey, 
FitalMi.Clun.MaItravcni,"i-««iKK//trrt//VV.  Tlicn.aEnin.llicrcwM"  Nd- 
ua  Dfonic.'*  Tlierc  t^vu/ii  bavc  been  an  cmplialic  t,Ttindctir  in  "  WateHoo 
WdIn(,ion ;'  but  tlic  simplicity  of  the  (,'reat  Captain  luis  spared  u>  a 
ilBipalion  reminding  rather  too  strongly  oT  "  Corsica  [luiwell."  Arc 
pcen 31  liberty  to  sign  as  they  like  ?  If  so,  wc  need  a  statute  like  that  of 
Juno  VII.,  which  enacts  that  "  noblemen  xnd  bishops  only  are  to  sub- 
KiilK  by  their  titles  ; '  jJl  others  (tlie  minor  batons  being  struck  at}  being 
bounj  to  iign  Christian  and  surname,  adjeeling,  if  they  pleased,  the  name 
cf  [Mr  barony  after  the  word  "Ol'." 

Aid  tins  leads  me  to  question  whether  the  7VW<  and  other  English 

ftUiutfOas  arc  juMiAed  in  inserting  a  comma  before  that  word  "of" 

*bca  it  forms  part  of  llic  ilesi^'naiion  of  a  laird.     1  incline  to  the  opinion 

tbn  neither  by  grammar  nor  lieraldry  can  the  comma  be  justified.  When 

•c  say  "  .\dim  Brodk  of  Clcnpibroch,"  surely  ilie  tvtu  latter  words  arc 

efvvalent  to  an  adjtetivt,  as  in  "^  Clemens  Romanus,"  which  must  be 

£n(Uthc«l "  Ctcmcnt  of  Rome."  We  do  not  write  "Joseph,  of  Arimathaia." 

fiutf  besides,  the  omission  of  the  comma  In  Scotland  implies  that  the  peer 

spoken  of  is  Baron  oi  Glenpibroch.    The  insertion  of  the  comma  would 

to  Glenpibroch  as  his  residence  merely  ;  or  show  thai,  if  it  were  hi*  own, 

he  did  not  bold  in  barony.    Wc  write,  perliaps  correctly.  "  John  Sutton, 

of  Sutton,  in  the  county  of  York,  Kaquirc  ; "  but  English  squires  are  not 

baions,  which  many  Scotiish  c»|uirei  arc,  even  though  lamlless.' 

Lastly,  is  it  not  a  simple  misiakc  ever  to  speak  of  "  Maclcod  of  Mac- 
Icod,"  *' Mackintosh  of  Mackintosh?"  "Of  "  belongs  to  a  barony— a  fief. 
There  never  were  liefi  called  Macleod  or  M'lntush.  What  precedent  is 
there  for  referring  the  noble  "  or"  to  a  clan,  with  which  the  feudal  system 
bad  nothing  to  do?    Still  worse  is  the  ptcecnt  practice  of  writing,  "  Mrs. 


■  Coenpsie  iSe  Jtffcrent  lUH]^  which  prevails  when  two  title*  of  the  same 
decree  arc  h<lil  by  the  uiiiie  peer.  "Slatnlbni  uW  Wanjnt:li>n"  is  more  con- 
sisunt  than  "  Noel  I^tod  ;"  yet  it  is,  perhaiu,  nal  ileftnirible,  or,  at  ItoiT,  not 
txannendablr.  In  Spain,  whore  a  man  often  enjoys  leven  at  eight  dulmloins, 
_>ndi  method  would  m  pnKlically  impostible.  It  it  also  questionable  wlielher 
'Auekbnd  Balh  anil  Wells''  i>  a  eorivti  lijtnatine.  Surely  a  peer  both  lem. 
obI  BMd  tpiiitiol  iheslil  elect  by  which  crda  be  preCcii  in  iiand  :  and  as  bishops 
Le  prcecdnKc  nt  barani,  it  would  sccai  right  to  sign  as  biihops  uk  to  do,  and 
ak  too  liercditary  honour,  fiv  i.le  i  irt. 

*  I'rince  at  Waterloo^  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nclheiland*.     Cohbclt  alnirs 
SiM  Mm  "  Unl  Taiavoa." 

*  Fofdesc'anBnan  admit  no  slop  between  tiie  name  of  a  nnUe  and  lilidetig. 
salien.  M.  Boiidiant,  dc  Muntmoicncy  "  would  be  anh'liciesy ;  and  custom 
evoB  admits  ax  many  "  <le,"  xtvii.utl  itif,  oftcc  the  nnme,  m  there  sre  braiichei  of 
the  fanilly  representcl  by  ilie  penon  spoken  of,  Tlim,  "John  Duiilon  of  Dun. 
lo^  Kilnsacbor,  and  l^ancefton,"  wouU  be,  inFrencli,  "Jean  Uunlop  dc  Dunlu;' 
'  I  KDwnrfifi'  de  Lanccslon." 
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Oitkliolm  of  CbUhoUn,"  thai  lailr'a  buslund  (the  Oiitholm)  txK  belne 
"ol  Chishotm*  at  all,  which  iMrony  it  in  Koxburtchaliirc^  bat  bcioc 
leS'iIly  <l«>sn«l  "Chi^olm  of  Erchlns;'  "ibc  Oiithofm"  tmn|[  ■ 
fjiiulur  or  patriiiTthal  nppcjUlian,  us«d  oriKiiutly  (o  ifutii^gvM  tfail 
chidlain  from  Cliisliolm  of  Chisholin.— I  am,  4c., 

A.  P.  S. 


CRICKET. 

Mr.  URaA.s-,~Do  not  «an,Kir,at  ilic  hackneyed  till«.  lam  not  eotoe 
to  hold  fonh  on  the  dcli|;ht>  of  the  noble  same,  or  go  intu  a  rhapsody  M 
the  styles  of  our  cricketers.  1  do  not  intend  to  laud  thai  terror  of  bowlm. 
Mr.  Lubbock,  or  criiiciM  our  several  counties  and  their  chojnpioiu. 
neither  am  I  inclined  to  review  the  past  season,  or  t^Mip  abuul  tlx 
coming  one,  for  Lillywhitc  has  already  done  to  in  hi*  "Annual,"  and  hoi 
Rnnll  trould  this  paper  »ceni  when  compared  with  the  carefully  compiled 
little  volume  which  is  in  every  true  cricketer's  pocket  at  the  preaetil 
hour.  No,  I  leave  All  England— United— Mary lebone — Countie»— Pobbe 
.Schools— Private  Schools— Universities— I.  Zlngari— Quidnuncs — Incqc- 
nitl— and  Harlequin*,  to  themselves,  and  take  for  my  subject 

"  ©ur  (fflMfc." 

In  the  first  place,  I  shall  endeavour  to  paint  "Our  Club"  as  it  wtSiWlli 
as  lively  a  touch  us  1  can  command,  and  then  with  a  daih  of  nMrhmcbelr 
I  will  present  it  as  it  is. 

We  all  supported  Slogbcira'  Cricket  Club,  and  drove  over  u  the 
pniciicc  ground  at  least  once  a  week— the  mcmbert  tuerc  bakers,  butchcDt 
lilackuniths,  clerg^'mcn,  doctors,  lawyer*,  farmers  and  Miuires.  All  hli 
a  place  assigned  them  in  llie  lield  ;  one  w'tis  a  noted  hmg  field  on,  aMK- 
oni:  elic  the  best  point,  another  a  remarkable  long  slip,  the  clergyman  by 
(ai  ilie  best  bowler,  the  aquirv  our  safe  bai,  the  bUcksmiih  the  toughen 
uickei-keeper  for  miles  round,  the  baker  the  "  Slot,-ger,"  ihc  butcher  prided 
himself  in  long-stopping,  and  I  was  invariably  placed  bj'  our  captiiin  ibc 
lawyer,  snuare-Ieg. 

Practice  was  looked  upon  more  in  the  tight  of  a  ceremony  than  at  a 
pastime.  A  badly  licldcd  lull  iras  strictly  noted,  and  the  delinquent 
severely  reprimanded  ;  a  good  catch  was  duly  applauded,  and  a  fine  bit 
chronicled  by  our  clucC 

When  a  challenge  was  received,  or  a  ipven  one  accepted,  it  caused  i^ilt 
a  cotnraotion  in  the  village.  "Who's  the  eleven?"  was  the  eager  fau 
un grammatical  qtiotion  asked  b>-  member  of  member.  "  Wonder  U  the 
captain  will  play  Bob  so  and  so.  after  missing  thoK  tiro  easy  cildies 
down  at  Slowton?  Wholl  si.irt  the  bowling.^  Who'll  be  this?  Wboll 
be  that?"  were  riddles  uhich  it  nas  impossible  to  .-iiiswcr  until  iKa 
meeting  t«'0  nights  before  the  maicli,  held  at  the  White  Uixir,  when  our 
captain  read  out  the  names  of  the  successful  ones  scleded  lo  upltold  the 
honour  of  "  Our  Cub  *  against  some  rival  inuilution. 

The  captain  played  the  men  on  their  merits.  If  tlie  son  of  the  squirt 
had  been  laiy  in  ihc  Itcid  during  the  bsl  match,  or  carclcts  at  practice, 
Itob  the  butcher  took  his  place.    M.id  the  bladamith  toasted  his  club 
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tM  much  at  lli«  n:ii<l-<lAy  dinner,  and,  consequently,  mined  many  chances 
m  the  tccnnd  innings,  the  tukcr  took  his  g^acc,  and  ao  on.  The  consc- 
.  (jwcnce  nas,  ttiai  we  alu-ay^  fac«d  our  opponents  as  a  well  dtillcd  clevni, 
^■nd  as  a  mle;  won  our  matcliei^  Many  may  tliink  that  our  captain  was 
^B  litttc  100  Kvcrr,  and  rode  llic  hi|;h  hoisc  a  liiilc  loo  Tait,  aad  tried 
^Hb  Bukc  a  (oil  of  a  pleasure  :  but  I  cjn  ^Kuire  >-ou,  Mr.  Editor,  it  wai 
^^kB  nich  tiling— all  the  men  were  ptoud  of  liicn,  boaited  of  being  under 
^H[m,  and  when  ih«  old  man  died,  the  veterans  (hook  ibcir  Iicads  and 
^^raphnicd  no  ii-ood  would  come  of  "  Our  Club  "  wiiliout  ita  head  :  but  in 
lipitc  of  llic  (ost  of  the  lawyer,  wc  ftouiithcd.  The  squire  took  us  in 
hand,  and  wc  mere  as  usual  the  cock*  of  the  walk  for  seven  miles  round. 
'  becuuc  wc  co-opctalcd,  -ind  would  not  permit  pclly  Jealouiiieit  to  inlerfcie 
will)  the  i;ood  fcllowship  ihat  icigncd  amongii  us.  Wc  started  a  junior 
dub  on  our  principle,  and  ibc  youngster*  promised  to  beat  the  old  ones 
beCora  long.  Such  was  the  nourishing  stale  of  "  Our  Club  "  when  [  left 
England  icn  years  ago. 

"  How  It  the  old  club  KetlinK  on  ?  '  I  used  to  think  whenever  I  looked 
at  my  broken  knuckle  which  old  Ucn  the  nhcclwright  cracked  for  me  in 
tax  annual  match  of  "  Married  v.  Single."  "  t  wonder  who  it  Captain 
tUs  year  "i "  Ah,  mc  ;  little  did  I  dream  of  tlie  diangc  that  awaited  mc 
on  ray  arrival  home.  Of  course  I  learnt  by  Belta  Li/t  the  doings 
of  th«  big  affairs,  but  the  chronicles  of  our  secluded  village  were 
puocd  over  by  the  sporting  authority,  and  I  oai  left  In  ignorance  ot 
the  api  or  don'ns  of  "Our  Club."  My  mother,  my  only  ciHrespondcnt 
Crooi  home,  had  always  so  much  to  say  on  other  topics,  that  1  leami 
nothing  (ram  private  information. 

Never  sliall  i  foiget  the  indipiaiion  I  felt  on  arriving  on  our  cncket 
);rau»J  three  d;iys  after  my  return.  It  was  a  match  day.  The  lowi — 
they'd  made  it  a  town  during  my  absence  by  erecting  an  EbencMr-cliapel- 
looking  building  which  was  called  "  The  Town  Hall."  and  held  a  market 
unce  a  fortnight— was  posted  with  bills  announcing,  "A  Grand  Match" 

10  lake  pUcc  on  the Cricket  ground  between  eleven  gentlemen  of 

■SofiKiihere  and  eleven  ditto  of  "Our  Club."    A  long  list  or  names  to  be 

cfatiwn  f(om,  folloned.    "  Clay  to  commence  at  \vy>.     Kefrcthinenis  on 

the  ground  by  Suipesaf  the  DkicCow.    A  band  in  attendance."    I  hurried 

down  to  the  well-known  place  at  a  brisk  trotyl  was  too  impatient  to 

walk.     I  was  about  to  enter  when  a  policeman  directed  nie  to  "TlIK 

PAV  Clack."     I  h  «  admitted  for  a  shilling,  and  haidly  recognised  ilic 

village  grtm — half  boarded  in.    Tents  fur  the  sale  of  gingerbread — cad* 

frntn  town  nith  "knock-'em.dawns'—sbooiing  for  nuts— marquee*  for 

the  ule  of  beer  and  spirits— a  raised  pUlform  for  the  band--a  ladies'  lent 

dressing  tent— a  scorers'  lent — crowds  of  gaily- dressed  scrrani  girls— 

or  ilircc  policemen  to  keep  order — and  fi.igs  of  all  colours  and  sires 

iAg  frwn  anywhere  tliey  could  be  fastened  lu. 

I  looked  at  tny  watch,  a  minute  or  so  to  twdve,  and  yet  no  signs  of 
ly.    Twenty  young  men  in  the  gaudiest  of  flannel  shirts  and  caps,  were 
ing  tbcm»clvcs  on  the  playground  by  knockint;  about  ball*  in  a 
manner,  wlilel.,  I  aficmardf  Icaincd,  na*  their  idea  of  practice- 
up  lo  the  players'  tent  and  had  the  got^  fonune  to  mcci  one  oS 
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the  orlgiiuil  members  of  "Oiir  Club."  1  shook  him  by  the  hand  and 
con^^raluUlvd  him  on  the  bricliienud  prospects  of  the  dub — 1  must  drop 
the  "Our"  now. 

"  Wc  couldn't  nITord  such  n  gala  ns  this,  Tom,  in  the  old  times,  could 
we?"  said  I-  "One  tent,  a  hanel  of  ale,  and  the  cold  round,  wm  the 
order  of  the  day,  then,  old  boy." 

"Mr.  Longstop.  I  oughtn't  to  come  here  on  these  here  match  days, 
because  it  don't  sgrec  wiih  me.  upsets  me  somclimes  for  a  week.  You 
were  talking  of  the  brightened  prospects  of  the  Cricket  Club, — why,  sir. 
there  is  no  Club,  sa  to  speak,  they  bankrupted  tlicniselve^  tliree  or  four 
years  back.  Read  down  the  list,  how  many  names  do  you  know  there?* 
1  read,  and  confessed  that,  with  the  exceplion  of  the  squire's  son  and 
another,  the  names  were  strangers  to  inc. 

"  All  the  young  men  as  you  sec  there,  sir,  art  strangers  to  all  here  or 
very  nearly." 
"And  how  is  that?" 

"Bcciiusc  this  is  a  Public  House  concern,  that's  what  tliis  is.  They 
wouldn't  have  a  match  in  a  season  if  it  were  not  for  Swipes  the  publican. 
It  pays  him.  See,  there's  a  county  man;  he  is  not  in  any  matches  just  at 
present,  so  hcdon 'I  mind  earning  his  halCigiinca  here,  and  there's  another, 
and  there's  one  of  the  best  acnilemcn  players  in  England,  got  from  ihe 
north  by  the  young  squire  lo 'oblige  Swipes.'  He  don't  half  sccni  to  like 
it ;  as  for  the  rest  of  *  our  eleven '  they'ri;  picked  from  miles  round,  and 
that's  the  way  the  youngsters  have  kept  up  the  honour  of  the  name  we 
made  for  them,  Mr.  Longsiop,  as  the  cockk  for  scren  miles  about,— we 
that  never  went  a  mile  out  of  the  village  for  a  man,  and  as  to  play  a  noB- 
member,  hang  me  if  I  don't  think  the  Squire  would  have  played  with  ten 
rather  I  Look  again,  sir,  it's  twelve  o'clock,  and  past ;  tnark  my  words, 
they  won't  bc^in  till  one.  It's  a  two  day  match,  and  they  want  lo  spin  It 
out  for  gale  money." 

When  the  match  had  been  an  hour  in  progress,  I  left  the  scene  of 
"Our  Club's"  many  triumphs,  sad  at  heart, — it  seemed  to  me  as  thoufth  1 
bad  been  looking  at  some  great  man's  desecrated  lomb.    During  the 
^  play  the  air  was  filled  with  voices  wishing  to  lay  so-much  to  so-muclt 

^H  that  lanky  Bdl  wouldn't  make  a  "brace"  the  first  over,  or  that  "that  cove 

^^k  in  the  vilet  shin  would'nt  save  his  duck-egg  ; "  roars  of  derision  followed 

^^L  every  ball  that  n-as  missed  by  the  batsman;  "awidc"was  an  event  to 

^1  be  yelled  at,  and  at  the  fall  of  a  wicket  the  personal  remarks  coupled  with 

^1  bad  Dolea  of  exclamation  were  unfit  for  cars  polite. 

H  This  little  sketch  of  "  Our  Club"  is  a  [me  one.    Whether  the  railroad 

^^k  has  anything  to  do  with  it,  or  Ihe  lasic  of  our  villages  h.is  become  too 

^1  inueh  enlightened  by  ihc  penny  press,  I  am  unable  lo  say,  but  certain  it 

^^L  b  that  the  good  old  English  game  of  cricket  ns  played  by  our  fathers — 

^H  villaf^e  .-ig.iinst  village — has  in  many  cases  been  entirely  banished,  and  in 

^1  its  place  the  ''public- house  affairs,"  as  ihe>' are  called,  reign  in  tlieir  stead. 

^B  Inattention  at  practice  is  the  first  sign  of  a  cricket  cluh^s  decay,  playing 

^1         men  not  in  the  club  is  the  second,  and  "  gate  money  "  is  the  UsL 

^^^  Long  Stop. 
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srrRiKES. 

Hi  UUAH,— Pcrhapc  the  followin};  illuitration  of  t]ie  vorlfing  of 
tuibn,  ia  ropect  to  llic  nunufJiciuK:!  of  thU  country,  mnj-  itttcf est  )  our 
niden,  and  be  worthy  of  pcnnancnt  record. 

Abnn  tliKC  jresrs  aga  x  great  locoinoiit«  munufucluicr  in  the  North 
•n  pterenled  from  eomplAing  a  special  contract  for  ibc  lorcign  market. 
Hisan  Hrack  on  tome  frivolouc  (irelcr^cc  of  a.  breach  of  Union  rules. 
TVfwt^Mr  withdrew  hit  ordcn,  and  set  up  u  munufnctory  of  hit  owii, 
■UdkitMw  doJRg  a  great  trade.  In  due  course  the  strike  came  to  ma 
ci^tnd  the  Englitb  locoinoiirc  roanufaciuTcr  recommenced  operations  i 
h&  he  ns  stopped  once  more  hy  a  strike  at  the  Vorkibirc  ironwork*, 
«bca(«  he  procured  hb  raw  maieriaL  lie  met  the  difficulty  by  sending 
«hnad  for  ibit,  nnd  found  Ihni  he  could  procure  ii  cheaper  and  with  more 
tRuiniy  from  Belgium  ;  m  ilut  in  both  inilanees  the  foreigner  not  only 
bcMfittd  immediately,  but  permancntty,  for  h.itr- manufactured  work  it 
cvmia;  over  now  at  something  like  thirty  shillings  a  ton  less  than  it  can 
be  W  in  England. — Yours  truly, 

J.H. 

HABINGDON'S  WORCESTERSHIRE. 

ila.  URDan,— In  an  old  file  of  tUrrevi's  Jifurtial,  bearing  date 
Stpumber  29,  17SS,  is  advertised  a  {xroposal  to  publish  by  subscription  a 
huiM)  pr  Worcester  ill  ire  from  the  collections  of  H.ibingdon,  including 
emyton  the  liveit  of  Lord  .Sonters  and  the  tC.irl  of  Matdwickc,  by  Richard 
(^wkiey.  Now,  at  Nuh  published  his  hTc-.ii  wmk  in  1781  and  178:, 
bvtng  derived  the  greatest  part  of  his  nutvrials  from  Habingdon,  what 
to«ld  have  been  the  meaning  of  Cookicy's  attempt  six  years  aflcmards  ? 
'  Uppose  the  proposal  Ml  to  the  ground  for  want  of  support,  as  1  luve 
i«[r  heard  of  the  exiitence  of  such  a  work.  But  what  became  of  tlie 
TOnutcrip*?  Probably  it  still  reniains  in  some  dusty  ehe«  or  among 
^i)}  papers.  If  any  of  your  readers  can  drag  !l  to  the  light.  I  should 
^  much  pleased  to  be  infonned  of  the  discovery. — Very  truly  yours, 

J.  NOAKE. 
9.  SI.  Gforg/s  Sfttifrt,  WfrcfsUr. 


I 


ABOUT  TRAINING. 


Mr.  Urban,—  1  congratulate  you,  sir.  upon  having  the  courage  to 
make  your  famotii  Magatine  interesting  to  young  men  as  well  as  to  old 
philosophers.  It  will  be  a  splendid  thing  10  take  you  up  nithout  trembling 
at  your  very  superior  wisdom  concerning  all  sons  of  things  nniiqu.irian, 
Kientilic,  and  philosophical.  Even  now  1  .tlmost  fear  to  sent)  you  ihi* 
Boie,  lest  the  good  news  of  your  genial  tianvformation  should  not  be  true ; 
bill  1  am  a  boating  man,  and  as  1  sec  you  intend  to  talk  aliout  manly- 
(poni  now  and  then,  aiul  mc.in  to  admit  eorrespondcncc  into  your  pages, 
am  anaimis  to  advise  .nil  men  who  arc  in  training  for  matches,  or  will  be 
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iniininK  in  the  future,  lo  read  a  lictk  work  «Uecl  "  Evilt  resulting  rrocn 
Rowing,"  by  Dr.  Campion. 

There  hns  been  a  great  futa  lately  about  the  injuriva  mulling  from 
rowing  and  the  training;  nccosniy  to  get  into  condition.  Noiv,  Dr.  Cam- 
pion defends  rowing,  and  pult  the  s.iddlc  on  the  right  hoiTM.  The  mistake 
made  ii  in  the  seleciion  of  the  men,  tlieir  previous  tninini;,  and  the  indul- 
gences ihcy  pcrmii  thcinsclve*  after  a  mce.  Men  differ  from  each  other 
in  conMitution  and  every  other  respect,  and  they  should  not  train  exactly 
alike.  This  is  the  ^reat  point,  and  I  lic.irlily  advise  my  natilic^l  friends  to 
look  it  up'al  once,  and  give  the  lubjccl  prompt  and  serious  attention. 

I'ray  accept  my  thAnks  for  your  resolution  to  come  amongst  us,  and 
give  us  the  benelil  of  )i>ur  widdom  and  that  of  your  brilliant  staff,  and 
believe  me  to  be  your  sincere  admirer, 

ConNTV  Man,  Junior. 

Oxfertt,  May  Day. 

B/\D    WRITING, 

Mk.  Urban,— Can  you,  or  any  of  your  calo-  or  caco-gntphical  ca 
rtipondents  inform  me  «  here  (he  following  epigram  is  to  be  found  ?  Itc 
mmal  is  so  pertincni  to  the  interests  of  editors  that  1  make  no  apologjr 
for  sending  it  you;— 

Vol!  write  «iili  eaie  to  ;Iiow  yout  breedinj^ 
Ilul  eaq'  wiiling'i  cujst  hnnl  reiiiing. 


Yours  obediently. 


Anticacographus. 


I 
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THE  RIVER  TERRACE. 

Mb.  Urban, — Yon  will,  l  am  sure,  agree  with  inc.  that  there  is  nothing 
finer  than  anci'cningpromenadeniihal'avourilc  Mcmberof  the  Common* 
on  the  river  terrace  of  the  Houses  ol'  Parliament  :  and  more  especially 
when  the  cigar  you  arc  smoking  is  a  gnod  one,  and  (he  sherry  coblen 
arc  perfectly  cool  and  to  your  taste.  Dut  tlicrc  is  one  thing  w.tnting,  dear 
SVLVANUs,  and  I  hope  jou  will  permit  me  to  give  the  Commons  a  hint 
through  your  nev  and  popular  series  of  ihc  dear  old  O^nt/fuiitu.  In  fan's 
the  hard,  blank  space  of  such  a  promenade  would  be  lilleU  with  flowers  ; 
why  not  in  Engbnd?  If  the  nation  were  indisposed  lo  pay  the  coat  oi 
lliis  luxury  of  the  optical  and  olfactory  senses,  leading  nurscryineit  would 
be  glad  to  place  fine  specimciii  of  their  flor^il  growths  on  the  river  terrace 
M  advertisements,  It  appears  to  me  that  the  want  has  only  to  be  pointed 
OBt  to  be  remedied.— Yours  truly, 

EX..M.P. 
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HENRY  LORD  BROUGHAM. 

t  little  tluHighl  that  (Ik  (tnt  Atui  foremost  pcrwnagc  uihMc  \ow  u-c 

I  tuvc  to  record  in  the  new  scries  of  JTA^  (JtntifUMn's  M-iigatinr 

*atM  be  one  K>  well  known,  to  diBiinguishcd,  and  ici  mundcrrttl,  as  Hcniy 

Lord  Itnweham.     It  wa&  but  ilie  other  day  llat  he  was  ainoni  ws— he  left 

<hw  riwm  (or  ibu  sunny  South  of  FMncc  jiitt  before  the  present  year  k\ 

III-  Oa  Thnrsday,  May  7ih,  he  look  his  carrmgc  cxcrtiK  st  Cnnncf  m 

wal,  idiriKt  to  rest  nrly,  ^pparenity  in  hii  ordinary  health,  and  before 

)  oiAi^gln  mis  found  deud  in  his  bed.     He  lud  p.i^scd  .iwa)  in  his  sle«|\ 

'  Nidttdf  aiMl  uncofiKiousiy.    Tlie  daily  und  weekly  papers  have  idready 

i»eI(  kanm  lo  us— or,  rather,  recalled  to  our  Rnemories— the  leading 

mnu  of  his  lonj!  and  u»e(ul  and  laborious  career.    1  he;-  have  told  us 

!  *>*licnatled  in  himself  at  birth  the  virtues  of  a  Westmoreland  squire 

I'l'acaiiinyScoliisli  lady.and  how  that  he  first  saw  the  l>Khtof  day  in  our 

I  (loden  Athens.     But  they  have  no4  told  us  what  wc  venture  to  chronicle 

to  tic  authority  of  Henry  ttrniixham  himself^for  we  Iiord  it  from  his 

*■  lips,  at  bis  houw  in  Grafton -street,  not  ten  yeare  since — that  he  was 

"01  »ufr  4boul  the  year  of  his  Wrth ;  and  con*«]iienilv  that,  in  his 

'pniui,  it  was  .in  open  i|ucstion  what  was  hin  ageal  his  dc.ith.     He  was 

'"*»  rther  in    1777  Of  1778,  but  in  nhieh  year  hc  really  could  not  tell. 

'HaliTMt  only  asked  me  while  my  poor  sister  was  alive,  she  could  have 

'"^1^;  but  she  is gune, and  I  ncivr  iliou^ht  of  asking  her  before  she 

*au.*  :juch  were  his  »«rds.    That  sister  had  died  only  a  few  months 

Piv^iaisly,  and  she  was  tiK  chronicler  of  the  births,  mamagcs,  and  deaths 

tfftcfanuly. 

•t  las  often  been  said  that  lan-ycrs  and  their  fiimiliet  are  long-lived, 
"IWiS  11  be  that  they  grow  callous  to  care  and  trouble,  by  having  to 
'^•o  constantly  with  their  clients"  cites  and  troublcj.  ««'t  doii'i  know, 
^^doa't  care  to  inquire.  But  onl)'  the  other  day  it  w.is  remarked  that 
"f*  I.Ttidhurst,  his  inoiher,  and  two  sliters,  nil  died  at  ages  varying  ftnnt 
W09J ;  .ind  Lord  Si,  Ijonardi.  at  87,  unA  Chief  Justice  Lefroy,  at  91, 
"*  Hill  alive  ,ind  active  among  ui.  Lord  Itrouijluni,  by  any  calculation, 
•**  Wily  a  few  months  under  90  when  he  departed,  and  may  possibly  have 
**[tacd  bit  90ih  year  ;  his  mother,  who  lived  10  see  him  sealed  on  the 
"0>lack,  died  so  lately  as  Dee.,  1839,  in  her  901)1  yc-ar  ;  and  his  grand- 
"•"het  reached  the  age  of  9J  A  great -great -aim  t  of  the  ex -chancel  lor, 
^""n  he  veil  remembered  wcing  and  conversing  o-ith  as  a  child.  Miss 
■^ix  Brougham,  died  in  1789,  at  the  age  of  106,  having  been  bom  in 
"4j.whcn  Charles  It.  was  on  the  throne,  and  having  lived  in  the  reignt 
'^  »r«n  Mvereigns. 
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It  may  be  ver^"  true,  as  staled  bj-  Sir  Detnnrd  llurkc,  tlut  ihc  BuigluLRU 
or  Broughitnis  have  been  settled  al  the  pbcc  whvnce  lliey  derive,  or  to 
which  ihc)-  give,  ibeir  name,  from  a  dale  anierior  to  the  Conquest ;  bat, 
be  (his  as  it  may,  Harry  Broughnm  was  eminently  /aitr  fortutur  itttt. 
Had  lie  been  a  j-coman -fanner's  son,  he  iiould  have  e(|uall>- "  come  lo  the 
ftire  "  and  reached  ibc  Woolsaek.  No  man  ever  started  in  the  race  of  life 
wilh  fewer  advantages  of  an  hereditary  kind.     Like  Marios,  like  Cicero, 

I  like  a  score  of  oi)kt  great  men,  he  '■  rose  from  the  ranks,"  in  spile  of  his 

I  ancestral  pedigree,  and  realised  tbe  poet's  words — 

"  Vctiiel  >lc  plehe  logttii 
Qui  jurii  nodoi  el  legum  Knigmata  solveL'* 

Within  the  compass  of  the  few  pages  at  our  disposal,  it  is  impoosiblc  to 
do  jusliec  Co  the  character  of  a  man  so  many-sided  In  hit  aspects,  M 
mtillifariout  in  hislasiesaod  studies,  so  super-human  in  his  energy  and 
industry.  He  was  almost  ei-er)*thing  in  turn— a  tnathematician,  an  his- 
toiiuir  A  biographer,  an  essayist  and  reviewer,  a  physicul  philosopher,  i 
inonl  and  political  pliitosopher,  an  educator  of  the  people,  a  lawyer,  an 
orator,  a  slalesman,  a  phii.mthropist.  Yes,  e\-c(ythinK  by  turn  except  a 
divine  and  a  poci — to  ihosc  t»o  characters  he  had  no  claim  ;  lie  bad  na 
taste  for  theology ;  and  as  fur  poetry,  he  always  confused  the  truth  of  the 
old  saying, /ftc/ir /fiuo'i'«"'Mtf«  ,/iy,  and  owned  that  it  applied  to  himielC 
"  Thank  God,"  he  remarked  one  day  to  llie  writer  of  ibese  lines,  "  I  never 
wrote  nonsense,  especially  in  rhyme  ;  and,  even  vhen  young,  1  could  not 
icit  my  life  have  penned  a  sonnet  to  a  lady."  And  yet  there  w;u  far  too 
much  lice  in  liis  coniposiiion  for  him  ever  to  have  been  a  '*  proscr."  He 
had  the  affliJlus  liiviiiiis;  but  in  him  it  took  the  shape  of  fervid  and 
impassioned  oraioiy.  In  early  munliood,  when  liule  more  than  of  age, he 
had  read,  thoiighl,  and  written  on  our  colonial  policy  ;  and  his  keen  ej-c 
delected,  among  many  oilicrs,  one  especial  blot  upon  that  colonial  policy— 
the  system  of  slavery.  As  a  Ijcoi,  and  as  a  disciple  of  Duj^ald  Stcwvt 
and  Adam  .Sniiih,  he  bad  Icarnl  to  love  freedom  in  every  shape  and  fortn  i 
and  the  fetters  of  tlie  slave,  wlielher  in  Africa,  or  the  Indies,  or  in  Englaodt 
fired  his  ardent  spirit.  Out  of  the  thinker  and  essapsl  grew  the  orator. 
,It  is  said  by  some  that  it  was  a  harsh  word  from  a  Scottish  Judge  that 

ade  Harry  Brougham  exchange  Northern  Alhcnsfor  London,  his  rooms 
in  the  Grey  Triors  of  F.dinbtirgh  for  chambers  in  Uncoln's-inn.  It  is  said 
by  others  that  the  ability  displuj-ed  by  hrm  m  the  Koxburghc  Peerage 
Case  was  the  turning-point  of  his  career,  and  that  which  dro%-e  him  South  ; 
but  we  beliei'c  it  will  be  found  hereafter  that  what  mo^t  Scotchmen  do  for 
their  own  s.-ikct,  Henry  Brougli^iii  did  for  llic  sake  of  others ;  and  tlutl 
when  be  entered  himself  and  was  called  to  the  Dar  at  LincolnVlnn,  be 
was,  in  reality,  seeking  after  a  wider  sphere  on  which  to  work  out  ihc 
great  and  immediate  cause  of  freedom  which  sixty  years  ago  every  philan- 
thropist ba<l,  if  not  at  his  licarl,  yei,  nt  all  events,  on  bis  lipt. 

No  sooner  had  he  entered  i'arliament,  in  1810,  tlian  he  brought 
forward  motions  on  this  subject,  and  supported  those  motions  wilh 
speeches  which  vastly  helped  forward  the  work  which  he  saw  completed 
in  August,  1S33,  by  the  abolition  of   slaver)',  while  lie  held  the   Crcai 
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^■Seal  U  Lord  CKnnccllor.  Another  great  objed  which  he  had  at  hcArc, 
^"  Unni  ihe  lttn«  when  he  lifst  look  Ills  s«it  in  Si.  Stephen's,  n'as  the 
icKjni)  of  tJie  English  Uw  and  of  it*  coiins,  nn<l  especially  of  the  Court  of 
Qsuecryi  »  it  was  ui><l«r  Lord  Eldon.  Tliis,  loo,  he  lived  to  ie«  dSccied  ; 
umI  mIm  the  e^i.tbtbhincnl  of  tlu  County  Courts  for  the  hearing  of  Icsi 
imponmt  Ciues,  soch  cases  as  of  oM  could  not  be  brought  into  any  court, 
(in  account  of  the  ei|>coie,  U  Jen  ne  va/ut  fitu  la  (JiandtlU.    A  third 

fmalter  in  which  he  xbovcd  his  zeal  as  a  real  Kufonncr,  was  the  state  of 
-OHr  national  education.  Fifty  years  ago,  when  legal  and  educational 
ftbuses  were  rife  as  blackb^iries,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  Par- 
ILnnentary  Cominiitee  to  inquire  into  and  report  upua  tlic  state  of  the 
endowed  schools  of  England  and  Wales;  and  in  many  hundreds— 
^^Wc  believe  in  thousands— of  instances  he  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
^■^tacttcc  of  iho«e  cstaMishmcnts  into  harmony  with  their  theory,  and 
^K|[A  the  intcnlion  of  ilietr  foundcn.  And  the  full  fruits  of  his  labours  in 
^HpstttiecliiiD  ore  at  present  unreapcd. 

'Although  duiin£  neatly  the  whole  of  hi*  career  in  the  House  of 
Commotu  he  lutd  sat  as  ilic  represent Jtivc  of  "  pocket  borouglis,"  he  did 
not  scruple  to  denounce  the  pocket  burouj^h  system  ;  and  not  only  was  be 
a  party  to  the  introduction  of  the  Refonn  Itill  of  1S3;.  which  swept  awny 
fnur-fiAhs  of  such  abuies,  but  in  his  place  in  the  tlouie  of  Lord^  though 
,  seated  on  the  Woolsack,  he  bote  the  brunt  of  the  luitlc  of  reform  ;  and 
uandinK  Irmly  beside  Lord  Grey  on  the  mcBDOrablc  occasion  when  he 
llimlened  to  insist  on  the  creation  ofncw  peers  enough  tocarry  the  Reform 
tlill,  he  vitiually  coni|x;lled  the  king  to  Imvc  the  measure  passed  into  law. 
He  was  one  of  iliefouiwleniof  tUc£V/(>i*«»j,'A^rt-//w,  and  tJic  most  able 
nd  ifldatirious  of  its  early  contributors,  llc.itlicd  himself  with  Dr.  Biik- 
ck  in  the  foundation  i>f  mechanics'  instiiutt^  ;  and  for  the  establishtnent 
'the  Society  fortlie  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowlcdtje.andof  Sneial  Science 
iToiigrc^ses,  the  countn-  Is  almost  whdly  indebted  10  Lotd  Drouglum. 

It  Is  said  that  after  Sinenty  years  of  age  every  man  becomes  a  Tory ; 
Bad  the  linger  of  scorn  has  oAcn  been  pointed  at  Lord  Broi^;ham  on  this 
-score.  TItc  imputation  wac  trtic.  perhaps,  against  Sir  Francis  burdetl; 
but  h  docs  not  ImM  good  with  Brougham,  who,  to  tlic  end  of  his  Ions 
Biteer,  kept  the  position  of  an  independent  member  of  the  Upper  House, 
Btim  the  time  when  he  ceased  10  hold  office  under  ilie  Melbourne  a<lini- 
EbBltion,  freely  and  fearlessly  criticising  the  measures  of  each  and  every 
^^^pi^*"^^°''t  <*'heihcr  Whig  or  Tory,  in  its  turn. 

F  Well,  the  Krand  0I4I  hero  of  a  hundred  Partlaineniary  fights  is  gone  to 
BIS  rest  H.id  lie  died  in  the  height  of  his  popularity —^as  the  counscUof, 
wivitcr,  anil  defender  uf  tjuecn  Caroline,  or  more  ncirU'  at  the  xenllh  of 
ftia  bine  as  a  Keformer — bis  exit  from  (he  theatre  of  life  would  have  been 
pnarkcd  Iry  londct  shouts  of  applause  ;  but  mlicn  »«  think  on  the  activity 
pthich  lias  OMTkcd  him  e\er  since  his  retirement  from  public  life  down 
■o  within  tlte  last  few  )<ears  "e  can  scarcely  say  that  be  has  outlived  his 

p n.     Me  has  outlived  his  contemporaries,  one  and  all ;  but  It  will 

h  Lfore  the  name  of  ilrnty  llmugham  is  wiped  out  of  the  hst  of 

■taansuictrocD  and  Knglish  rhilanthnqMsu. 

^^^^^Bccdolc  nVjui  him  and  ne  have  done.     It  wu  itot  Wts  fihAatv* 
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Ihropic  rfforM,  not  his  slateamanship,  not  1ii»  orntoo'.  nor  liis  law,  on 
which  he  prided  himself  moM,  but  his  mjlhcmaiicnl  aitainmcnts.  He 
used  Id  siiy  ihul  if  nature  had  dcsigncil  hitii  for  anything  grcai,  it  wu  for 
« tnathcm.-iiici.-in.  And  thcrcfgrc,  as  he  began  with  mathematics,  to  it 
u-as  3  subject  connected  with  maihcinniicjil  science  ta  which  he  devoted 
his  mind  in  the  vay  last  important  publication  which  he  garc  to  the 
world.    A  U  firinafiium,  tibi  detinet. 

It  ts  stranf,'c  that  with  n  mind  so  irstlcss  and  energetic,  and  rcvdling 
OS  he  did  so  thoroughly  in  work  for  its  own  sake,  he  could  have  chosen  as 
(he  motto  over  the  door  of  his  villA  jt  Omncs  such  words  ns  these : 
'■  IniCiii  portuni :  Spc*  cl  Foriuna  valctc."  Bui  so  it  wai.  He  sought  a 
port  and  he  found  it  there,  upon  the  chores  of  the  brij^ht  blue  Meditem- 
nean ;  and  iheie.  quietly  and  insensibly,  he  passed  to  his  long  ntt. 
Kt^iiitsial. 

He  lies  buried  there  in  the  Protestant  cemetery  ;  but  one  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Westminster  Abbey  would  have  been  his  nion:  appropriate 
reslinf;  place.  If  it  be  true,  as  old  <£schylus  says,  that  "  inca  makes 
city,"  why  the  Abbo'  should  be  opened  to  the  irTo\(n>(i*8i  and  dosed  to  the 
»T«MirBioI,  is  more  than  wc  can  tell. 
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KING  THEODORIC 


The  potentate  whose  career  has  just  conic  to  so  tragical  an  end,  was 
oncof  the  most  remarkable  men  of  modern  times.  In  his  ch.-iracteiwcfind 
■  he  most  curious  mixture  of  conflicting  qualities,  of  sound  political  wisdom 
and  egregious  folly,  of  cunninB  and  rashness,  of  cruelty  and  matcnanimity- 
His  career  t.hows  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  singular  mor>>l  pou-cr,  and 
of  great  military  genius.  By  sheer  force  of  character  he  raised  himself  to 
the  pinnacle  of  power  in  his  own  country ;  and  by  the  infatuation  of  mad- 
ness he  has  brought  destruction  upon  himself. 

The  man  who  has  lately  occupied  so  much  of  public  attention  under 
the  name  of  King  Theodore,  was  a  person  of  very  humble  birth.  His 
mother  is  sa<d  to  have  sold  in  the  streets  of  the  Abyssinian  towns  the 
native  equivalent  for  gin,  although  it  would  have  cost  uny  man  his  tongue 
10  have  said  so  after  Theodore  had  come  to  the  throne.  He  managed 
to  get  into  the  army,  and  lu  raise  himself  by  his  military  talents  to  a  posi- 
tion of  influence  in  it. 

The  system  of  government  prevalent  in  Abyssinia  at  that  lime  max  a 
curious  one,  having  a  certain  resemblimce  to  that  which  prevailed  ia 
Fra,nce  under  the  last  kings  of  ihe  Merovingian  dynasty.  In  Franot^ 
the  Mayor  of  the  I'alacc  held  despotic  sway  in  the  name  of  the  king,  who 
Has  virtually  his  prisoner,  In  Abyssinia,  the  Cirand  Vi»cr  was  the  actual 
ruler,  although  all  his  acts  iicrc  done  in  the  name  of  the  titular  emperor, 
whom  be  kept  under  guard  ij)  Condar  or  Ucbm  Tabor.  'J'hit  Grand 
Vijier  claimed  sovereignty  over  the  whole  country-;  but  the  chiefs  o( 
Tigr^,  and  Godjani,  .ind  Shua,  were  practically  independent  sovereign*, 
and  the  imperial  rule  was  realty  confined  to  central  Abyssinia, 

Dcdjatt  Kassat.who  nasafterwardsio  become  known  as  King  Tlieodarc, 
was  sent  by  Ras  Ali,  the  Grand  Viiier,  to  govern  a  district  near  Scnaar. 
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Tilt  Vltkr**  RioilMr  lived  (r  ihat  diitrici,  ^.ttA  Kassai  was  in  some  measure 
into  lis  urdtn.  He  had  ixata  Itis  earliest  y<iuili  been  impreMcd  with 
llcMkf  Uuil  he  wax  deUined  by  Providence  10  (ill  the  hii-tieat  pUce  in 
itenoMry,  iind  to  re&iorc  the  glories  of  Ethiopia ;  and  he  nunafcd  10 
inmde  hinuelf  vriih  Ko  pownrul  a  following.  1  hat  he  wiu  able  to  revolt 
■lUMt  the  authariir  of  the  Queen-Mother,  and  to  defeat  the  troops  she 
mc^iuihun.  He  knew  that  he  could  not  yet  contend  with  ihcGraMl 
Vacr,  and  he  made  craft  do  th«  work  of  force.  He  declared  that  he  wM 
RilthctiiThfal  subject  of  Kat  Ali ;  thai  he  had  ot\\>f  rebelled  against  tite 
mirrjaiable  interference  of  the  Queen  ;  and  he  induced  the  Grand 
Vikttogrant  hira  an  amneaiy,  and  reeelve  him  into  high  favour.  He 
miDcnred  to  put  ^himself  again  at  the  head  of  his  iroopt,  .tnd  in  his 
nn icibiM  the  Arabs  Ivcso  disciplined  them  in  the  ansofn;ilivewarfar>r, 
led  w  fained  their  entire  conltdeiicc,  that  t\tt  afterwards  hit  army 
pmed  invincible.  Ail  this  while  the  Quecn-Molhcr  was  striving  to  get 
him  AsgTiced.  ilut  she  w.is  no  match  for  ihc  young  soldicc:  be  pene- 
tnud  her  intrisjnes,  and  alwa)-*  found  means  to  defeat  tbein. 

Ha  power  with  the  soldiery  grew  $0  rapidly,  that,  in  iSj7,  or  thcre- 
ibwti,  ke  found  himsdf  strong  enough  to  rise  openly  against  the  Ras. 
'HitTttlcr  sent  an  army  against  him;  but  it  was  immediately  defeated. 
The  Rii  now  mustered  his  whole  strength  and  advanced  m  person  against 
KmmL  The  royal  army  was  ntucli  larger  and  iirdnger  itian  the  insurgent 
'm^bK  Kasurs  military- Kcniit^  wat  B'onh  more  than  the  odds  agniitsi 
^  and  again  victory  dec Lired  for  the  young  rebel.  He  followed  the 
■oiilanny,  and  attacking  it  in  the  open  plain,  cumpletdy  destroyed  tlie 
pv^tr  of  the  Grand  Vtuer. 

The  oely  obstacle  to  hb  actiutrement  of  supreme  po«-er  was  Dow  ilie 

■^ry  of  the  Krcat  chiefs.     Ut>ye,  chief  of  Tigr^  was  his  principal  eom- 

ptlitor  1  and  with  htm  the  young  aspirant  to  the  purple  considered  it  politic 

**  treat  rather  ihoD  figliL    Ho  agreed  with  him  that  ihvy  should  botli 

litoiil  their  claims  to  su^'creignty  to  the  decision  of  the  great  men  of  the 

Wwa,  and  meanwhile  observe  a  tr\ice.    Hut  he  toon  saw  that  the  council 

WiiW  elect  t'byc,  and  iliat  Abba  Salama,  the  Coptic  primate,  would 

{lidly  crown  him  cmporot.     lie,  therefore,  applied  lu  a  Komi^  bixhop 

umod  Jacobis,  who  was  in  the  country  .is  a  kind  of  missionary,  and  pro* 

mlted  to  make  the  Romish  faith  Ihc  niiiiunal  religion  if  be  would  crown 

him  at  once.    Jacobis  promised  to  do  so ;  but  he  little  knew  the  sub- 

^lilty  of  the  nun  he  had  to  deal  with.  Kassai  only  used  his  under- 
Standing  with  Jacobis  to  induce  (lie  native  Abulia  to  comply  with  his 
wishes  i  and  ii  was  ultimately  arran);cd  that  the  lallcr  should  crowti 
him  emperor,  on  condition  that  all  Roniish  priests  were  banished  the 
country. 

It  wa*  in  18$;  that  Oedjaii  Kassai  became  "  Thcodoros,  King  of  Kings 
of  Ethiopia."  The  coronation  proclamation  informed  the  lieges  that  any 
man  who  dared  in  future  to  speak  of  Uedjati  Kastai,  the  bumble  son  of 
bumble  parents,  would  bavc  his  offending'  tongue  torn  out  nf  his  head. 
Theodore  gave  forth  thai  he  was  the  line.iil  descendant  of  King  Solomon 
and  tile  Q"^**  of  Shcba  :  and  he  declared  his  inteniion  of  driving  t'l' 
Turks  out  of  Jerusalem,  and  scaling  himself  upon  ilic  throne  of  liu 
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*'  ancoiOD."  Tlicrc  is  a  native  prophcc)-  to  Uic  effect  thai  a  certain  King 
Tlicodorc,  who  rdirned  over  Abystinia  oght  oenturies  ago,  will  came 
to  life  agiiin,  and  miorc  Ethiopia  to  the  gicai  position  she  once  held 
amoni;  the  nations  of  the  cartli ;  and  the  Theodare  who  has  just  closed  his 
strange  cancer,  declared  himsclT  to  ^x  this  idcniical  Theodore  returned 
into  the  flesh  according  to  the  prophecy,  fic  commenced  his  rei^ 
in  a  manner  that  promised  that  he  would  dt>  u  ^reut  deal  towards  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  couniT.  His  wonderful  force  of  character 
and  sctal  military  skill  enabled  hiin  to  put  down  aII  opposition  to  his 
rule,  and  the  counir^-  for  a  brief  period  enjciyvd  the  unwonted  blc5sin|[s  of 
peace.  He  put  down  the  slave-trade,  and  even  purchased  Chrittias 
slaves  lliat  he  might  set  ihem  free  ;  and  he  look  from  the  feudal  chief) 
the  despotic  power  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  exercising  cruelly  upon 
their  people,  and  csiablished  a  judicial  system  throughout  the  country. 
But  soon  he  began  to  ruhibit  a  degree  of  pride  thai  must  have  had  iu 
root  in  madness.  He  i\lTccted  to  deal  on  terms  of  etiualiiy  with  Cod  i 
and  believing  it  to  be  his  mission  to  punish  his  people  who  had  in  some 
way  oflcndcd  this  pride,  he  used  his  po»-cr  to  desolate  many  provinces. 
It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  a  mnn  with  such  notions  ivould  be  sure  to 
find  something  ofl^eniive  in  the  attitude  of  the  British  Consul  and  Urittsfa 
Envoy.  The  latter  knowing  themselves  to  represent  a  really  great  power 
At  the  court  of  a  barbarian  prince,  would  not  be  likely  to  show  as  mucll 
Iiumility  as  he,  holding  himself  to  be  the  greatest  monarch  on  earth, 
would  expect  them  lo  exhibit  In  Ins  presence. 

No  more  remarkable  illustration  of  the  proverb  "whom  the  gods  would 
destroy  they  first  make  mad,"  could  be  foimd  than  b  sup|>lied  by  the 
later  q>C80d«6  of  King  Theodores  leign.  Inspired  by  the  in&tuation  of 
madness,  he  detained  our  people  in  a  manner  that  could  not  possibly  do 
him  any  good,  and  in  the  midst  of  home  troubles  he  compelled  a  distant 
power  to  enter  his  country  and  destroy  him.  Hispridokepl  him  con- 
stant in  his  madn^s  ;  and  on  the  i3ih  of  March,  i863,  he  fell  at  the 
head  of  the  troops  who  had  remained  faithful  to  him,  as  the  Bntisli  flag 
u-as  carried  over  the  ramparts  of  Magdala. 


JOHN  BURNET. 
In  the  artitt  world  wc  have  lost  John  Bomct,  the  eminent  engraver,  M 
the  ripe  old  age  of  84.  A  native  of  Scotland,  and  a  member  ol  the  family 
of  Gilbert  Dumet,  the  celebrated  historian  and  Bishop  of  Salisbury-,  be 
came  south  wiih  little  else  than  n  knowledge  of  etching  and  engraving, 
which  he  had  learned  in  company  with  Wilkic.  Arriving  io  London  not 
long  after  Wilkie,  the  two  Scuts  worked  hand  in  hand,  and  Burnet  gained 
his  first  steps  to  fame  and  independence  by  cng^a^'i^g  Wilkie't  pictures. 
He  also  engraved  many  Rembrandls  and  other  treasures  of  the  National 
Gallery.  He  was  the  author  of  some  **  Practical  Hints  on  Painting,"  as 
fr«^  now  as  when  they  were  first  published  some  half  a  century  ago,  aad 
illustrated  witli  etchings  by  his  own  liand.  It  is  not  often  tliat  we  find  in 
one  man  ihc  artist,  the  writer  on  .irt,  and  the  art  critic,  combined  to  well 
and  so  liarmoniously  as  they  were  in  Jolm  Durnct. 
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MR.  JOHS   CRAWFURD. 

Ainwcsr  olhcr  celcbrTii«  whom  wc  Kavc  recently  lost  is  Mr.  John 
Caafbtd,  llic  oricnul  st^oUr  xnA  ethnologist.  Of  Scottbh  biilh  and 
tMnOun,  and  brought  up,  like  Brough»in,  in  the  learned  circlet  of 
ECntmsh,  he  went  to  India  when  quite  yount;,  nnd  accompanied 
Ind  JliMo  to  Juva,  where  itls  knowledge  of  the  eastern  bnguagcs 
incmd  him  a  pennaneni  poM ;  he  aftenvatd*  embodied  the  know- 
kdp  vhich  he  then  obiained  in  his  "History  of  the  Indian  Arclii* 
pchp.'  He  »il>je<|uenily  filled  hi|;h  civil  posts  at  Singapore,  in  Siam, 
Inah,  and  Pegu  ;  and  here,  too,  be  buaicd  himself  in  |>rcpnring  n 
fnoinv  and  dklionary  of  the  Malay  lanipiafrei  and  of  the  Philippine 
KiUpdago.  He  vras  a  tine  old  gentleman,  soinewlial  of  llic  old  sc1um>I  ; 
idtmule  and  therefore  self-reliant  and  independent,  but  courteous  and 
lonil,ilKiugh  bold  and  perMvering  in  the  mainicn.incc  of  his  own  opinions ; 
udall  members  of  the  Geographical  and  F.ihnological  societies  will  miss 
'!>(  ull  form  of  the  e%-ergreeD  veleran  who  scaKcly  etcr  failed  to  take  part  in 
1^  diicussions. 


MR.  SAMUEL   BENTI.KY. 

Ar  Cro)-di>n,  on  the  13th  of  April,  in  his  83rd  year,  died  Mr.  Samuel 
Bcniley.  He  was  the  eldest  sun-iting  son  of  Edward  lientley,  Emi-, 
Principal  of  the  Accountant's  ofSce  in  the  Bank  of  England,  by  Anne, 
only  sister  of  John  Nichols,  Esq.,  F.S,j\-.  the  historian  of  Lciccstcr- 
tkin>  and  fomicrly  Editor  of  The  GtHlleHwtn's  Afiigiuiue.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  Paul's  School,  and  afiemartU  brud  as  a  printer  in  the 
office  of  bis  uncle,  of  whom  he  bec.imc  a  partner  under  the  name  of 
"NicbobiSon,  and  Bentlcy,'  which  is  tlvc  imprint  upon  this  Magaiine 
from  the  month  of  April,  1813,  to  the  dose  of  1S18.  He  then  entered  into 
the  same  business  in  Salisbury-streci,  Flcct-strcct,  in  partnership  with  his 
yotingest  brother,  Richard,  who  subsequently  succeeded  to  the  business  oi 

kMr.^Colbum  the  publisher  of  tlieAVu'.t/c>f>M/f.Tfiifiu/Hi-,  and  is  now  Pub- 
Jisbet  to  her  .Majesty.  Mr.  Bcntic)'  nficru-ai'ds  took  a  nephcu'  into  part- 
nership, and  carried  on  business  for  some  years  M  Bangor  House, 
5hoc-bnc,  under  the  firm  of  Samuel  and  John  Bentley,  Wilson,  and  Flcy. 
Mr.  Benilcy  w^  a  eood  schoUr  and  a  man  of  refined  taste.  He  took  a 
pride  in  the  art  of  his  profession,  and  obtained  a  celebrity  for  fine  pruitin];, 
particularly  in  working  from  wood-blocks,  before  skill  in  that  branch  was 
so  getKtally  diffused  as  it  is  now.  He  was  also  both  accurate  and  labo- 
rious. There  are  few  better  indexes  than  those  to  his  uncle's  "  Literary 
Anecdotes,'*  and  they  were  his  work.  He  also  performed  the  same 
usefiil  office  to  Mr.  Surtccs's  "History  of  Durham."  In  iSiShc  printed 
an  edition  of  "Concio  de  Pucro  Jesu,"  written  by  Erasmus,  at  the 
request  of  Dean  Colet,  the  founder  of  St.  Paul's  School,  to  be  there  pub- 
licly recited :  and  to  this  is  prefixed  a  Latin  dedication  to  Dr.  Steaih,  then 
head-master,  followed  by  an  address  to  the  reader  in  the  same  language. 
But  the  work  by  which  Mr.  Beniley't  name  will  be  chiefly  remembered 
is  the  "  ExcerpU  Historica,"  royal  8vo,  1831,  which,  not  undescr\'cdly,  is 
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often  called  by  his  name.  It  was  fonoed  from  the  contributions  of  Sir 
Charles  Young,  Sir  Hnrris  Nicolas,  Mr.  DufTus  Hardy,  and  others  of  the 
most  learned  record -antiquaries,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Bentley  with  peculiar 
care.  Indeed,  the  calamity  which  soon  after  befel  him  of  a  deprivation  of 
sight  was  partly  attributed  to  his  painful  scrutiny  of  the  ongioals  of  this 
work.  When  nearly  blind,  Mr.  Bentley  for  some  years  continued  his  busi- 
ness with  succes5,butin  April,  1853,  he  altogether  relinquished  it.  He  bad 
married  in  1825  a  lady  who  survives  him,  by  whose  affectionate  soUcimde 
and  unceasing  attention  he  was  not  only  enabled  to  partake  of  all  the 
ordinary  pleasures  of  society,  but  even  to  cnjo>'  and  appreciate  the  beautie) 
of  nature  and  of  art  which  he  survejcd  in  her  company.  His  temains  were 
interred  in  the  cemetery  at  Croydon. 


M.   LOUIS   DE  LA  HAVE. 

OS  the  same  day  with  Lord  Brougham,  there  died  in  Paris  a  once 
celebrated  pamphleteer,  "the  Timon  of  the  Orleanist  period,"  M.  Louis 
dc  la  Haye,  Vicomte  de  Cormcnin.  He  was  brought  up  for  the  law,  but 
instead  of  following  his  profession,  wrote  verses  and  wooed  the  Muses, 
and  abused  ICngland  heartily,  in  the  Mercure  de  Frame  and  oiber 
periodicals.  Napoleon  rewarded  him  with  the  post  of  auditcH"  of  the 
Council  of  State,  and  he  held  the  same  post  under  Louis  XVIH.  He  after- 
wards took  up  the  subject  of  administrative  law,  on  which  he  wrote  sodm 
works  which  were  in  high  esteem.  He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  to  which  he  was  sent  by  the  city  of  Orleans,  and, 
whilst  holding  a  seat  there,  he  became  the  champion  of  popular  libertin 
;is  .igainst  the  Ultra-Royalist  party.  He  aftcni-ards  protested  against  the 
accession  of  the  f)rlcans  dynasty,  to  whose  fall  his  biting  and  cutting 
p.impblets  no  doubt  contributed.  During  the  RepubUc  he  took  his  seat 
in  the  Constituent  Assembly  as  representative  of  the  Seine ;  but  whethw  a 
Republican  or  not,  he  was  never  icalous  on  behalf  of  a  republic  in  France^ 
and  he  acquiesced  in  the  state  of  things  around  him,  and  accepted  what  he 
could  not  alter.  The  Siick,  of  May  8,  quietly  announces  the  death  of  M. 
de  Cormcnin,  as  having  happened  "  yesterday  " ;  but  adds, "  as  for  Timon, 
the  vigorous  pamphleteer,  he  died  a  long  time  ago."  The  work  by  which 
he  will  be  best  and  longest  remembered  is  his  Orateiirs  Francois,  a 
work  full  of  lively  sketches  of  the  principal  parliamentary  orators  under 
the  Restoration  and  the  subsequent  governments.  The  fierce  pamphleteer 
was  in  private  life  as  gentle  as  a  lamb,  and  his  death  is  lamented  as  having 
taken  away  a  practical  philanthropist  who  could  ill  be  spared. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

VttSS   ADA  STAKI.V.V. 


S  SMITH  was  lounging  ov«r  liii  breakfast  on  ThuntlAy 

morniDg.  he  took  tlown  a  can!  from  his  mantelpiece, 

which  inronn«d  him  tJiat  Mre.  Ilatlcr  would  be  at  home 

at  eight  o'clock  that  evening,  the  ijrd  of  June. 

Ai  he  glanced  at  ilic  date  he  e}3cuUled :  "  By  Jove,  how  odd  ! 

Ten  years  ago  iliii  night  I  propowd  to  Constance  Fit/anhur."  Then, 

u  he  leant  back  in  his  my  chair,  strange  \-isions  floated  before  Iiia 

eyes  ;  for  he  thought  of  what  his  life  tnighi  have  been  if  it  had  been 

,ffHsat  wiih  her. 

He  saw  hiro-sclf  in  the  Houie  again,  ad<Ire»ing  crowded  benches 

W  a  great  <iucslion ;  and  once  more  he  seemed  lo  hear  the  echoes 

<^   long-forgotten  cheers.     Returning  to  his   home,  a  liiile  worn, 

(IS,  with  party  sitife — he  saw  a  bright  face  spring  to  meet  him ; 

arms  twine  rouud  him,  and  a  sweet  ^■oice  whisper,  "  Did  yon 

*pcnli  ?   I  know  they  cheered  jou.   Did  you  divide ? " — The  voice  of 

^^^  wltooe  highett  privilege  it  seemed  to  be  allowed  to  share  with 

>"m  liw  troiiblci  of  the  day.    Then  came  the  dream  of  Ictsurc  houri. 

"*«y  «ti>od  together  on  the  narrow  border  of  a  rocky  bay — the  great 

^^  rippling  at  their  fc«,  and  children  sporting  round  them. 

flic  tears  had  gathered  in  St.  Patrick's  cyei  ere  (he  last  rision 
vaniriicd. 
Turning  from  the  "  might  have  been  "  to  Ihe  teaUty,  he  t^^oufeXxl 
V.rt.  I,.  N.  S.  1S6&  K. 


■  of  Ion 
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of  his  (lays  of  stnnge  travel  and  wild  adwnlure ;  of  hJs  wJwrne 
since  his  rclum  to  Engbml,  and  iu  success.  Aiul  lastly,  howliltk  he 
valued  tliat  success  now  that  it  u-as  obuincd. 

He  began  to  be  bored  by  llie  brilliant  circle  irbicfa  be  had  taken  m 
much  trouble  lo  gather  round  him  at  the  Grange.  He  longed  Uit  » 
cliangc.  ll  had  Itecoine  a  Tarourite  amtuement  witli  him  lo  diigubc 
himself  as  completely  as  possible,  and  to  wander  about  l.on<lon  rn 
searcli  of  adventures.  He  was  on  one  of  these  expeditions  when  lie 
niel  Bailey.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  reiuembcrcd  that  the  mere  description 
of  his  appearance  excited  the  aristocratic  prejudices  of  Mr.  Mk" 

Smith  had  uken  rather  a  fancy  to  Bailey,  though  his  ot.^..— 
reason  for  making  the  acquaintance  wss  simply  that  he  ihouglit  it 
would  give  him  an  opponunity  for  obsen'ing  some  phases  of  sodetf 
with  which  he  was  unac<iuainte<l  Sncc  liis  return  to  Knglancl  he 
had  made  a  point  of  never  going  to  parties,  and  he  would  not  h«ve 
gone  to  one  in  his  ov.'n  set  now  on  any  account ;  but  he  thougbt  that 
Mrs,  Bailey's  cnlciuinmcnt  would  be  a  new  sensation. 

Smitli  was  not  a  man  to  allow  mournful  rcHcctions  to  oppress  liioi 
lonig ;  io  when  his  eyes  rested  ujwn  tlw  card  again  he  said,  with  a 
half  biigli, — 

"  My  re^ntrance  into  the  atmosphere  of  a  respectable  b3lIro<»n 
lo-nigfat  will  seem  like  an  omen.  I  shall  begin  to  be  ncrvouti  1 
wonder  what  time  I  ought  to  go.  I  wonder  what  time  people  •/n  fo 
to  halls  in  Ultoxeter  S(]u.ire  ;  I  wish  1  had  aKke<l  Bailey.  'Yhc  ean^ 
says  eight  o'clock.  I  suppoie  elex'en  will  be  time  enough.  I  don't 
know,  though,  If  I  go  late  all  the  pretty  girls  will  be  engaged,  tlic 
flirtations  for  the  evening  will  have  commenced,  and  I  shall  be  sold. 
No;  as  I  am  going,  I  will  ])rocccd  the  entire  animal,  ns  Ccoigc 
would  my— no  offence  to  Ulto:(eteT  Square.  1  will  be  there  at  ri^t. 
aK  the  clock  strikes." 

And  being  an  old  traveller,  he  took  down  a  new  map  and  pro- 
ceeded to  scordi  for  Uttoxeter  Square. 

After  a  severe  course  of  geographical  study,  he  caroc  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  K.ifest  plan  would  be  to  drive  liU  own  rab  to  tJic 
Angel,  and  to  lake  a  Hansom  from  that  celebrated  hostelrie. 

Accordingly,  at  ten  minutes  past  eight  that  evening,  Mr.  St  Pattxk 
Smith  adiieved  a  most  footman-likc  rap  at  the  door  of  Ko.  i  j. 

He  was  admitted  by  an  individual  whose  white  tie  and  »uit  of  rusty 
black  l)elonged  unmisiakeably  to  the  genus  "  tt'ail-arr." 

Smith  was  shown  up-sLairs  into  a  good-sized  drawing-room,  whicli 
opened  into  another  of  smaller  dimensions.  They  l»d  both  evidently 
been  cleared  for  dancing. 
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"  Tliii  Is  joliy,  cenainly,"  said  Smith,  when  he  discovera]  ih&t  they 
«Rr  uioccupied ;  "  ■tol>ody  come — not  cvcd  the  Eunlly.  I  luve 
diidnpufaed  myself  nicely.  I  dare  .viy  the  giils  are  tttnuing  roe  b«> 
our  now  they  will  Itave  10  hurry  their  liack  hair  on  my  accouDt— 
iptailiting  what  fool  can  have  come  at  Uiis  unseuonAUe  hour ;  nil 
aUJn£  for  the  lady's  maid  at  once  to  hook  and  eye  (hcni.  ^e  will 
btet  nice  limc  of  it  for  the  next  ten  minutes.  I  H'ill  he  hanged  if 
1  ner  go  anywhere  again  bcfocc  twelve  o'clock." 

Smith  Itatl  not  observed  that  there  was  a  stnaH  conscrratoty 
^ond  the  second  drawing-room. 

hi  be  lounged  up  tlte  room,  talking  to  himjelf  in  a  perfectly 
loliblc  voice,  the  prettiest  little  blonde  head  imaginable  was  sud- 
denly popped  round  the  comer  of  the  conservatory. 

Ai  s  pair  of  laughing  blue  eyes  met  his,  with  a  presence  of  mind 
votthyof  Chaik-t  KUthews,  Smith  said, — 

"I  retract  xay  SxA  observation."  Then,  bowing,  he  said,  "As 
]itur  wn-ani  did  not  announce  nie,  allow  me  to  introduce  myself. 
Hrnwc  is  Sl  Patrick  Smith.  1  presume  I  have  the  honour  of 
iildreutng  Miss  Uailey  ?" 
k  "  No,"  said  the  yoim^  lady ;  "  my  name  is  Stanley.  Moreover,  I 
B  r^  to  inform  you  th.il  there  arc  no  Misses  Bailey  \  so  that  the 
iKMing  theory  1  heard  you  constructing  falls  to  the  ground.  Vou 
*)ll  tv  glad,  however,  to  hear,  that  there  is  no  one  who  could  be  dis- 
cmposed  by  your  knock  except  Mr&  Bailey,  and,  most  fortunately, 
iteweancapa," 

"If  the  knows  how  admirably  she  is  represented,  I  am  sure  she 
•JU  not  hurry  herself,"  said  Smith, 
■       "Will  you  t.ikc  some  tea?" 

P  F«r  Miss  Sianlcy  was  presiding  over  a  tea  table  which  had  been 
"tniously  wedged  into  the  conservatoty,  so  as  to  he  invisible  from 
■ik  Airtber  end  of  the  room. 

Smith  Acceple<I  the  offer,  and  sat  down  litf^-tllt  with  hb  new 
acquuntoncc,  trying  to  remember  at  the  same  moment  on  wluU 

koccauon  lie  had  lasted  tea  lasL  Hii  next  relleciion  was  whether  tlte 
rounn  lady  t^poRite  to  him  w>.t  an  average  specimen  of  the  produc- 
tion* of  Ultoxeier  S>)uare  and  iu  environs. 

It  has  been  mcniioiied  that  .Mi»  Ada  Stanley  was  a  blonde.  She 
lud  those  dee])  bhie  eyes  which  always  mean  mischief,  an<i  are 
e>iU3lly  drttiuttive,  whether  their  owner  is  in  fun  or  in  earnest  Her 
complexion  had  exactly  ttie  tint  which  you  And  in  those  pretty  little 
pink  slicUs  you  pick  up  on  the  beach  at  Brighton. 

I  Iter  hail  was  as  lair  a.i  hair  can  be  which  still  rct^ns  some  of  Vhc 
^ 1 
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golilen  elcnicnU.  Ii  buret  away  fiom  the  ccntrat  jiarting  in  a  iKih^hI 
Ejmd  little  rippling  wnveleix,  svixpt  btliind  die  stnall  cars,  and  ihc^aM 
flowed  in  one  brond  stream  over  the  whitest  shoulders  in  the  worliMri 
At  least  thai  is  what  Smith  said  the  next  morning  in  a  letter  to  ai— T| 
old  friend  in  South  America.  J 

The  icle-aUtt  soon  became  very  agreeable  10  both  parties,    Sinid~34 
felt  that  some  amende  was  due  for  his  not  rer)-  polite  soliloquy,  3^3I| 
he  cxcncd  himself  to  the  utmost.     He  soon  came  to  the  conclutdoi^  I 
that  Miii  Ada  was  a  very  agrcc.ible  girl.    She  was  a  goo<l  talker,  aniB-  ■ 
a  better  listener.     She  took  a  great  interest  in  the  world  of  litcraturp- ■ 
and  an,  and  she  soon  found  that  there  were  an  immense  number  ot   1 
things  she  w.nnlnl  to  know,  and  that  Mr.  Smith  was  the  only  person 
she  had  ever  met  who  was  able  to  give  her  the  information  ^at      , 
required.     Accordingly  she  asked  question  after  qutition,  with  that      I 
graceful  oiiprtsstmml  which  is  so  fascinatii\g  in  a  pretty  wonun. 
Then  she  li.stened  to  all  his  explanations  with  cridcnl  delight     He 
told  her  who  were  the  authors  of  the  two  most  popular  noveb  of  the 
season — names  not  yet  known  to  the  uninitiated.      Moreover,  he 
described  them,  adding  a  little  anecdote  of  each. 

To  have  been  in  the  company  of  theae  gifted  onej,  appeared  to 
Ada  the  height  of  human  felicity. 

''  How  clc\'cr  she  must  be  ! "  said  Ada,  alluding  to  a  lady  of  whom 
Smith  had  just  sjioken.     "  Is  she  not  very  much  admired  ?  " 

Smith  thought  that  he  could  readdy  point  out  a  young  lady  whom 
he  admired  much  more.  His  look  must  have  expressed  as  much,  for 
her  eyes  fell  before  his,  and  the  shell  tint  of  her  complexion  im& 
reddened  by  a  deeper  glow. 

"  Mi.ss docs  not  talk  so  much  as  you  im.i£ine,"  said  he,  after 

s  moment's  pau.se;  "though  when  she  does  speak  it  is  to  the 
pniposc.  I  think  she  likes  to  sit  I)}'  the  river's  ^^ide  and  to  watch  the 
eddies  as  the  stream  flows  past , — she  seldom  cares  to  plunge 
beneath  the  wave." 

"  Do  you  think  that  people  can  n-riie  who  have  not  railly  lived 
and '■ 

"  Loved,"  suggested  Smidi,  supplying  the  word  the  young  lady  had 
not  courage  to  add,  "  Oh,  no ;  I  agree  wHth  you  that  personal 
experience  is  necessary  ;  but  I  imagine  that  it  usually  precedes,  and 
is  seldom  au  eeuranl  with  a  great  literjr)'  cfforl." 

"  1  am  ntre  I  .-diould  l>c  miserable  in  the  society  o{  a  celebmted 
author  if  1  thought  I  was  being  watched,"  said  Ada. 

This  time  Smith  could  not  help  rci)Iying, — 

"You  would  have  nothing  to  fc.tr  if  your  picture  was  drawn  in 
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fuWul  colours.  But,"  he  continued.  *'  great  artists  seldom  reproduce 
the  portrait  of  indiviiliuls  'I  iK'ir  characten  an  ly]>es.  I«ok  at  Pcn- 
ilcnnis  and  Colonc!  Ncmtcoihc,  David  Copperficld  aiid  Mr.  Sligginn, 
PeUam  and  Guy  Darrcll,  or  Elslcy  \'ava80Lr  and  Tom  'riiumall," 

Tbc  clock  sUuck  nine.  TIvg  convenaiion  h^d  only  been  once 
interrupted.  Mrs.  Kailejr  lume  in  for  about  two  minutes,  and  Smith 
tan  jircicnied  to  her.  Then  being  a  lady  of  an  observant  disjioai 
lion,  she  at  once  perceived  that  the  young  people  were  likely  to  get 
on  rtmafkably  well  without  her  as&istanci; ;  and  bethinking  herself  at 
the  same  time  that  some  finisbin;;  touches  might  be  inipartetl  with 
adt-aiuage  to  the  airangenent  of  the  supper  table,  she  judiciously 
vithdrew.  She  .-ipologiK<l  as  she  IcR  the  room,  promising  to  be 
hick  in  a  few  minutes.  Thoujjh  her  absenc:c  extended  to  Uirce 
Tiartcrs  of  an  hour,  it  nuy  be  fairly  surmised  that  she  was  forgiven. 

Ere  dte  sound  of  the  last  stroke  of  nine  hod  dictl  anay,  Mr.  Milf- 
lins  was  announ<:e<J.     He  was  ^iruggling  violently  into  a  glove  as  he 
came  up  the  room.     We  fe.-!!  that  it  was  not  without  feelings  of  satis- 
faction that  Smith  ob«cn-cd  the  glove  split  right  across  the  back  as 
Hk  drew  near  the  table. 

H  "  1  was  afraid  I  ".is  cjriy, "  said  Miffkins,  with  a  Might  d^wL 
^»  *•  Vou  are— vei)',"  obsci%ed  Smith,  with  so  deri<lcd  an  emphasis 
that  Ada  went  off  into  a  little  fit  of  laughter  behind  her  Imndkcrchief, 
■^Hich  was  too  mall  to  conceal  her  delintjucncy. 
H  Milfkins  naturally  felt  uncomfortable ;  but  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
^pim  that  he  lud  better  get  .lomc  fredi  glovev  at  once.  So  he  made 
^Tn  elaborate  bow  to  Ada,  and  bolted. 

"  Oh  1  ■"  said  Ada,  in  a  piteous  lone ;  "  I  am  afraid  he  is  offended 
Bp&d  has  gone  away." 

^^     "  If  you  will  forgive  me,"  said  Smillt,  "  an<l  I  may  be  permitted  to 
<^t«ss  my  0)<«nion  freely  and  without  an)'  reserve,  1  should  only  wish 
'oremark— tJravo!" 
Ada  laitghed  again,  and  uid  Ihnt  she  thought  he  w;is  ver}-  unkind. 
There  was  another  knock  at  tlic  door,  and  Smith  said, — 
"I  must  not  n^lcct  the  opportunity  my  good  fortune  has  given 
OK  any  longer.     Will  you  honour  me  for  the  fir&t  two  dunces,  and 
lAe  last  two  before  supper  ?  " 
In  answer  to  both  these  rciucsts  the  young  Lidy  bowed  iiKscnt. 
"  Unfonunately,"  he  continued,  ■■neither  of  ilicm  is  awaits     If 
ihould  have  one  to  spare  in  the  course  of  tlie  evening,  might  1 
■ture  to  hope  ?  ■■ 

To  thin  the  young  tady  did  not  xiseni,  even  by  a  ,bow.     She  only 
down  at  her  fan, 
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But  she  did  waltz  with  him,  nevertheless ;  and,  moreover,  they  took 
an  additional  polka  besides  the  four  dances  in  die  agreement 

Smith  danced  every  dance,  and  his  partners  thought  him  veiy 
agreeable ;  but  he  confessed  to  himself  that,  with  one  excepticM),  he 
did  not  care  about  them  much.  He  discovered  in  the  course  of  his 
conversation  with  Kliss  Stanley  that  she  was  a  near  neighbour  and 
old  friend  of  the  Baileys,  and  had  therefore  been  requested  to  assume 
the  position  of  a  daughter  of  the  house  for  the  evening. 

As  Smith  looked  at  young  Bailey,  who  was  watching  thdr  pei^ 
formance  during  the  extra  waltz,  and  who  looked  mther  distrait  and 
by  no  means  as  lively  as  usual,  it  occurred  to  him  that  possibly  that 
young  gentleman  might  wish  Miss  Ada  to  accept  a  permanent  en- 
gagement in  the  caiiacily  before  mentioned. 

He  was  mistaken.  ^\'hatever  Richard  might  have  wished  a  few 
days  before,  his  thoughts  that  night  were  with  Clara  Merton ;  ftir 
though  his  eyes  rested  on  Ada  Stanley,  it  was  a  darker  dress  and  a 
taller  form  than  hers  that  seemed  to  rush  past  him.  The  musicians 
were  playing  a  pretty  waltz,  but  another  melody  hlled  his  ears,  accom- 
panied by  the  ripple  of  waters. 

"  Almost  every  body  I  know,  except  the  doctor  and  the  clergyman, 
goes  into  the  City  every  day,"  said  Ada,  with  reference  to  a  Haarf 
of  life  which  Smith  had  l^cen  propounding.  "  If  papa  did  not  go  to 
Old  Change,"  she  continued,  "  I  do  not  know  what  would  become  of 
him." 

"  Do  you  know  whether  your  father  is  a  director  of  the  Tllysses 
Insurance  Company?"  imiuired  Smith. 

*'  Yes,  he  is,"  replied  Ada.  "  I  remember  seeing  a  glazed  pro- 
spectus, framed  like  a  picture,  hanging  up  in  tlie  office,  when  I  have 
called  to  bring  him  home." 

Smith  thought  he  could  endure  the  Cit)-  for  a  few  hours  if  he  was 
recalled  from  it  by  such  an  envoy. 

*'  I  think,  then,"  he  obsened, "  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
him,  and  sliall  claim  an  extra  dance  after  supper  on  the  score  of  old 
acquaintance." 

CHAPTER   VII. 

THi;  G.^ME  or  si>i:ci.T..\-nox. 

About  two  years  after  his  return  to  Kugland,  Smith,  who  was 
always  searching  after  some  new  thing,  had  taken  to  speculation. 
With  him  it  was,  only  "  the  game  of  speculation."  He  played  to  win, 
because  he  did  not  like  to  be  beaten ;  otherwise  he  cared  very  little 
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vkthu  lie  won  or  lost.  With  stich  a  temperament,  aDd  with  naiu- 
aJly  fpoA  judgincDt,  he  was  generally  succcseJuJ.  He  wax  especialljr 
(km  Ib  selecting  for  uivcstmcnt  those  uDiIertakingK  which  were 
bM  ItLely  to  find  favour  with  tJic  ptil>lic,  and  <tuectly  the  price  of  tlie 
ituseoofirmcd  his  opinion,  he  sold  out. 

Be  soon  got  tired  of  si>cculation,  Iravrevcr.  as  he  did  of  ever>'thing 
dit^  ud  he  DOW  retained  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
tbins,  of  which  he  had  not  been  able  lo  dispose.  Amongst  these 
fctewrae  in  the  Ulysses  Inmnince,  of  which  comjuny  he  liud  been 
nmiutcd  a  director  when  it  vm  tinx  started. 

&  Patrick  Smith  wa£  one  f^  those  men  who  always  like  to  have  a 
|evitt  secretary.  He  had  contracted  the  hal>it  during  tlic  short 
liw  he  «ras  in  o^ice,  and  had  recaioed  it  ever  since. 

During  his  days  of  fiw^uhtion  he  fouitd  <}uitc  enough  for  that 
inllaDaa  to  do,  and  now  he  employed  him  lo  write  some  of  his 
prime  letters,  and  occasionally  to  take  down  in  short-Itand,  from  his 
diccitioD,  an  article  which  he  would  have  been  too  laxy  to  write 
Imueir. 

tht  morning  afler  Mrs.  Bailey's  part}-  he  asked  Mr.  Thomson,  who 
uttA  in  this  capacity  for  him,— 

"  Hsvc  we  heard  anything  about  iJie  UlyMCi  lately  ?  Do  you 
Iww  «  all  how  it  is  going  on  ?  "  . 

"The  last  dividend  you  received  was  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and 
lint  ns  only  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  I  think  if  you  can  get  rid  of 
<W  iharcs  for  anything  or  nothing,  and  withdww  your  name  from 
1^ •iirectoiy,  ii  would  be  as  well."  ^V'hcreupon  he  took  a  bundle  of 
Kpom  and  otlvcr  papers  connected  wiUi  llic  subject  from  »  small 
f^Stoahole  in  hi»  desk,  and  g:ive  llicm  to  Smith. 

AiSl.  Patrick  glanced  over  ihcin,  he  taiU,  *'  I  see  Uiere  is  to  be  a 

^^ling  on  Tuesday  next,  at  which  my  attendance  is  '  particularly 

'*TW!led.'     I  think  I  sliall  go."    And  then  he  proceeded  to  get  up 

"*u  leports  witJt  a  can;  and  an  apparent  interest  in  the  subject  which 

'^f-liomson  had  not  seen  him  manifest  in  anything  for  a  very  long 

On  iIm  day  of  ilie  meeting  SmiUi  arrived  at  the  Ulysses  office 

;^ui  half  an  hour  before  the  appointed  lime.    As  he  lounged  into 

c  board  room,  he  found  il  .-dready  occupied  by  two  gentlemen. 

OcofOKm,  a  stout,  elderly  man,  was  talking  in  a  loud  tone  lo  his 

Companion.      He  nodded  to  St.  Patrick,  saying,  "  Mr.  Smith,   J 

E,"  and  immediately  contiiiutnl  :— 
t  is  a  great  dual  too  bad,  and  1  don't  care  who  hears  me  say  so. 
inderuking  was  a  very  nice  little  thing,  and  it  ought  lo  ha.'ve 
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done  well,  sir.  It  was  very  iaxAy  started.  Uliy,  I  could  have  sol 
double  the  number  of  shares  myself,  tioi  t  looked  upon  it  u 
investment,  sir — an  investment — and  it  ought  to  l>c  ]uying 
per  cent  at  this  moment ;  and  it  would,  too,  if  there  had  been  any- 
thing like  fail  play.  But  tJic  chairman,  sir,  and  his  broilter  in-law  ' 
secretary,  and  liis  ne|>hew  t)ie  acluar)-,  and  hU  son-in-law  the  sotidto 
and  his  wife's  cousin  the  chief  clcrli,  —  thmntc,  sir,  itiey  have 
swalloiv-ed  the  thing  whole !  Bulled  it  like  a  sprat,  head  and  tail  anil 
backbone  into  tlic  bargain.  If  there  had  been  sn  old  aunt  to  ]>rotiik 
for,  I  believe  they  would  have  shoved  Iter  in  as  hoosekecpcr,  with  a 
salary  of  a  ihou.-Kind  ayear,  and  another  five  hundred  (or  coiil 
candles." 

"Then  yon  consider,  Mr. " 

"  Stanley  is  my  name,  sir ;  and  I  stand  by  what  I  uy." 

"  You  vrould  consider,  Mr.  Stanley,"  contintied  Stnith,  "  that 
expenditure  has  been  exeeaive  ?" 

"  Kxcessin- 1  Why,  (lod  bless  mc,  str,  look  here ;"  and  I 
Stanley  handed  over  a  lithographed  report  of  the  last  jcai's  ci.\Ka- 
diturc  rf  the  company.  "  Look  at  this  one  item,  sir.  Secictai}'* 
expenses  in  e^tabti^iiiig  country  agencies,  two  Uiousaud  and  tliiriccu 
jfounds  four  shilling's  and  tliree  pence  three  farthings." 

"  I  like  the  three  Earthings,"  said  Smith ;  "  there  is  notliing  like  a 
lie  with  a  circumstance.  And  you  do  not  think  that  there  b  aity 
])rolMbility  that  the  policies  we  may  receive  ihroii};)!  these  new  ogeitb 
will  be  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  expense  incurred?" 

"Not  the  remotest,  sir.     Besides,  they  won't  giv«  us  tlic  chance. 
They  have  got  a  ])roposal  now  to  sell  the  whole  thing  to  tlic  Alpil 
Olticc  for  \as\  half  our  j>3id-uit  ca|)tial.     .\nd  the  best  of  the  julie  i 
tliat  the  greater  portion  of  what  w«  do  get  is  to  go  as  remuner 
to  the  officers  of  the  company.     If  that  is  not  gobbling  as 
why " 


But  although    Mr.  Stanley  is  an  eminently  respectable  elde 
gentleman,  we  must  beg  to  l>e  excused  from  mentioning  the ; 
native. 

"  Hut  this  cannot  be  done  "ithout  a  (;eneral  meeting  of  tlic  sit 
holdcra  ?  "  said  Smith.  *'  Surely,  they  will  never  allo«'  themselves 
be  plundered  in  this  wholesale  way?" 

'•  Kxcusc  mc,  my  dear  sir,"  rc]>lied  Mr.  Sunley ;  "  but  you  don 
know  what  shareholders  are.    When  they  \xpa  a  thing  they  are 
sanguine  as  pouible,  and  think  ibey  are  all  going  to  make  their 
fortunes  ;  but  if  tliiwp  don't  go  tjuite  smooth,  they  are  like  a  flock  i 
fiightcRcd  shccii,  and  the  ilireitors  drive  them  all  together  whtc|| 
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'like.  A  hiut  of  possible  bankruptcy  hoodwinks  itiem  nt 
(C  ;  and  if  the)-  think  they  vrill  jjci  a  few  ]>oun<ls  ku:k,  they 
limbic  a  htilc,  and  arc  satix6ed." 

'  But  suicly  these  direclore  mmt  have  some  intcrcsi  in  tlic  i;om- 
ny?  '  sniil  iiiiuth. 

'Thcjr  hold  a  certain  number  of  shares,  but  then  they  arc  mixed 
!n  bill  tnn&acttODK  with  the  cliaiiman ;  and  1  have  no  doubt  that 
_»onic  oi  their  sharcii  wfcre  jKii*!  for  with  bills  they  will  never  meet." 
"  Any  hour,  we  isn  Tiglit  tlie  ciuc«tion,"  said  Smith. 
**  I  har«  been  fighting  them  for  some  time,"  uid  Mr.  tiunley ; 
[  but  I  get  BO  angr)-  now,  1  can  never  say  what  I  want" 

Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  aasbt  you ;  but  to  be  of  any  use,  uc 
to  have  a  reponcr  here" 
'By  Jove,  1  never  thought  of  tltai ;  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  bte  now 
'  this  meeting." 

"  I  can  Rukc  the  attempt,"  said  Smith.  "  VVc  have  still  a  ()tiancr 
of  an  hour.  Whctlier  1  succeed  or  not,  I  will  be  bad:  at  three 
o'clock  to  Oisist  you  to  the  best  of  my  ability." 

Ucfore  Mr.  Stanley  coukl  repl}',  Smith  was  down-stairs.  Two 
aecondf  later  he  was  plunging  through  tlie  first  line  of  vehicles,  and 
in  anotticr  «-as  ensconix'd  tafely  in  a  M-insom. 

In  five  miiiutct  lie  wjs  clusctcd  wiili  Mr.  Rycroftai  ilie  Ay  oftlce. 
fc'hen  lie  entened,  that  gcntlcnun  was  writing  almost  as  r.ipidly  as 
co|)le  write  love  letters  on  tlie  stage. 
He  hdd  up  hi*  left  Itand  for  Smiih  not  to  intemipt  him,  indicabng 
be  sherry  before  he  rcsumeil  his  former  jiosition. 
St  I'iitrick  never  neglected  an  oppoitunity.  Just  .is  he  had  finished 
n  tumbler  of  Amontillado,  Rycroft  sio]>ped  writing,  and  said, — 
'  S|>okeii  the  ban|ue  Smith,  two  milet  eiut  of  Charing  Cro^  under 
VTf  toil,  and  apjiarently  much  out  of  her  latitude.     Excuse  me  for 
being  nautical,  but  I  have  just  finished  a  leader  on  the  impropriety  of 
unnecessary  shipwrecks.     How  ate  you,  old  boy  ?"   And  they  shook 
Jiands. 

"  I  wiot  you  to  help  me.    I  am  a  director  of  the  Ulysses  Inuiran<-e. 
H'e  luve  got  a  meeting  to^lay,  and  1  sincerely  trust  there  «iil  be  a 
>w.     1  want  a  reporicT." 
'  When  is  your  meeting  ?" 

"  In  six  minutes  and  a  half  from  this  time.     That  leaves  a  minute 
Bwl  a  lulf  fur  yuu  to  find  tlx:  reporter,  and  five  minutes  for  the 
iniey." 

Kycroft  left  the  tXMtu.    He  came  l>ack  iiiiinedintely,  and  sui<l,^ — "  1 
afraid  iJicre  \s  r.obody  wc  can  let  you  have  at  ^.uch  shoit  nouet:.' 
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"Wmc  sball  I  have  a  dianco  of  finding  anybody?"  inqnitol 
Smith. 

*' 1  scarcely  l:now.  But  nay.  You  seem  anxious  about  it  JiW 
raihcr  out  of  my  vay  now  ;  but  1  tkin't  thiok  1  have  foiKPiten  aj 
old  craR.  If  you  like  to  accept  my  assUtance,  1  will  cotae  witli  yti 
mysdf,  am)  do  my  best." 

"  Munah  !"  kM  Smith  ;  "  tu)  oihcr  ammgcmcnt  could  be  better." 

Wlicn  they  wcic  both  Kttlcd  in  the  cab,  Smith  continue^},— "  I 
want  your  help  n-ith  regard  lo  titc  publication  as  well.  I  tuppOK 
there  would  be  no  chance  of  your  finding  spncc  for  a  report  of  am 
meeting  in  the  .Ay/" 

"  I  do  not  know  that,"  re]>licd  Kycroft ;  "  there  is  a  great  deit  of 
intcrert  fell  in  live  |irocccdings  of  companies  just  now.  and  if  thne 
should  be  anything  of  jiublic  importance  in  the  mau!ij;euie»t  of  yotu 
establishment,  we  will  find  you  a  place.  If  not,  there  will  be  no  dlK' 
ailty  about  the  repoil  ajipearing  elsewhere." 

As  the  duck  Mruck  three,  St.  Patrick  hiul  the  pleasure  of  iutnxlut- 
ing  10  Mr,  Stanley,  Mr.  R)croft,  of  the  Hay. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

AN   ATTACK,   AND   A   TKIfUI'lt. 

Mk.  Fuck,  the  chairman  of  the  Ulytses  Insonnce  Computy,  hod 
once  been  a  Member  of  Parliament.  Although  this  is  a  |>oalian  o( 
which  any  man  may  justly  be  proud,  as  a  general  nilc  it  is  anit  uoR 
productive  of  expense  than  iwofit. 

But  the  amoimt  of  eapil»l  which  Mr.  Hick  continued  to  eUiKl 
from  those  letters  M.?.  during  the  three  years  he  had  a  right  to  aSa. 
tlicra  lo  hi*  s!j:ii.itu[c,  and  from  the  words  "btc  M.P.  for  Sharely," 
printed  in  italicK  lieneath  ^Villiant  Hick,  tlsquire,  iti  Roman  copitab, 
after  that  borough  bad  ceased  to  return  him  to  Pailiiiment,  wonld 
balance  the  election  expenses  of  a  ^eat  many  better  men. 

tie  bad  a  suave  in.-inncr,  and  when  he  spoke  he  gave  additional 
[feet   10  his  words  by  little  gefturc:^  of  tender  and   afiectionau 
^Ttppea),  iwrnewhat  resembling  those  of  a  djuicing-mastcr  when  in- 
itiating his  hdy  pupiti  into  the  mysteries  of  the  I^uccrs. 
At  five  minutes  past  three  tlie  cliair  wn«  taken  by  Mr.  Flidt,  hti 
^jon-in-law,  the  solicitor  to  the  company,  seating  hiniMilf  at  his  right 
md,  and  three  of  tlic  directors  who  supported  him,  and  who  were 
the  aclual  managers  of  the  com;Kiny,  taking  their  pUucs  near  him. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  table  ut  Mr.  Suuley,  Snulb,  Rycrofi,  and 
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Hi.  Jodcs,  3  Erector  of  a  mild  HliOEyncRi.s>',  wliom  Mr  Slanlcy  had 
beta  cnikxt-otiring  to  arouse  to  a  sense  or  his  Gitiuttton  when  SmitJi 
bRnrived. 

Ur.  Flick  rose  And  xmiled  aflfcctionald}-  on  Mr.  Sunley,  an  alten' 
aea  vbich  that  gentleman  acknoirledgnl  by  a  growl ;  next  he  gave 
ipuioniibg  nod  to  Air.  Joocs,  which  caused  him  to  shuffle  iinconi' 
bnblyin  hUi  hair  as  if  1m  had  bad  cold  water  poured  down  his  back; 
tba  be  bowed  more  elaborately  to  Smith  and  said,  "Glad  to  see  you 
bacigiin,  Mr.  Smith,  vre  quite  thought  you  had  retired  from  the  dircc- 
nif.    I  do  not  think  I  have  Ihc  pleasure  of  knonrjng  your  friend." 

■Mr.  Rycroft,  of  the  Du};"  said  Smith ;  "with  youi  permisaoD, 
Ml  Quiraun,  he  will  take  some  notes  of  our  proceedings  to-day." 

"Vtty  happy  to  lee  Mr,  Rycroft,  I  am  .ture,  or  any  gentleman 
tosntacd  with  the  J>iy;*  replied  Mr.  Flick;  "but  at  the  same 
btt,  I  fear  he  will  not  find  anything  to  interest  him  in  an  undcr- 
tiKrg  so  humble  as  oars." 

h«a*  evident,  from  iIk  whispering  consultaiion  at  the  upper  end 
cf  ibe  ubie  which  followed  thi»  retnaik  of  the  cluirmun,  that  the  un- 
"Ptcttd  introduction  of  the  "  Press  "  bod  canied  dismay  into  the 
otmy's  camp, 
ih.  Stanley  niblxd  his  hands  with  too  inanife^it  delight. 
At  btt  th«  course  of  action  was  decided  on,  and  the  chairman  rose 
*p>i>  (nd  »td — 

"I  la  sorry  to  oppose  the  lirst  proposition  of  a  gentleman  who  so 
inty  honours  us  with  a  visit,  liul  1  am  compelled  to  remind  yoti, 
(tttltsen,  that  tile  business  transacted  at  our  meetings  is  of  a  prii-ate 
■"Be ;  there  is  no  precedent  for  its  being  made  public,  and  I  do  not 
't^tny  reason  (or  departing  from  out  usual  custom  on  the  present 
ttCMloa.- 

*YoutDiut  forget,  1  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  proposal  is  to  be 
••iighi  forn-artl  today  for  winding  up  our  alTairs  by  transferring  otir 
I'fpotjr  to  another  company,  from  whom  we  arc  to  rccci%'c  in  return 
*  niB  amounting  to  less  than  half  our  paid  up  capital.  1  need 
'^nely  niggesi  to  you  iliat,  consi<teTing  the  <iunn<:r  from  which  thia 
F'^Ponl  comes,  ukI  that  it  has  alre.idy  met  with  your  approval,  it 
■"H  be  our  duly  to  investigate  in  a  searching  manner  the  circum- 
*"n«s  which  have  tendered  such  a  course  advisable,  within  fotir 
mti  from  ihc  time  die  company  was  sL-ir)e<l.  ^Vith  all  due  deference^ 
1  niutt  state  tt  as  my  decided  opinion  that,  in  an  investigation  of  this 
*^\  publicity  is  of  the  greatest  assistance.  1  hope,  Mr.  Chairman, 
)""*  till  not  think  it  necessary  to  take  the  votes  of  the  meeting  on 
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All  lliis  Mr.  Rycron  carefully  toolc  ilown.  ■ 

Tlicti  followed  anottwr  consultaiiori  in  u-hiopers. 

,\\  bst  Mr.  Flkk  nwe  ugain,  and  «ai(l— 

"Well,  Mr.  Sniilli,  if  you  prc!is  the  point,  Mr.  Rycroft  can  *uy.    I 
.im  sure  that  [  luivc  done  nothing  as  chainnan  of  this  '    i  nf 

uhicii  I  liavc  aii)'  rcasoit  to  be  ashamctl.     It  liuii  cost  iiit  i  .  .  re 

both  in  time  and  an^ticty  than  I  shall  ever  be  repaid.  We  gcDCiallv 
work  |>Tctly  smoothly,  but  occnMon-illy  there  are  little  difTerctK-cK  ci 
opinion."  (Here  he  looked  at  Mr.  Stanley,  who  saiJ,  "'I'hat  then 
certainly  are,"  very  audiUy.)  "Foi  these."  continued  Mr.  ttiei, 
"  1  luvc  no  doubt  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Rycrofi's  experience  will  nuke 
allowance,  so  that  nothing  may  api>ear  to  prejudice  the  intcrctts  of 
[lie  shareholdent." 

Mr.  K>xroft  bon-ed. 

'I'hen  they  proceeded  with  the  business  of  the  day. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  seitled,  and  Mr. 
Mick  made  a  speedi  of  some  length  on  tlie  general  po!>iiion  of  the 
lompany's  affair^  and  the  prt^ioited  transfer  to  the  Alpine  OAct: 
He  commented  on  the  adntitnble  manner  in  which  all  the  officiiilt 
of  the  couifNtny  lud  performed  their  ^uty.  in  lets  perking  his  rcnotki 
with  plensiug  anecdote  of  individual  zeal.  He  spoke  in  the  highcit 
terms  of  the  exertions  of  the  secretary  in  establisliing  tlic  countiy 
agencies,  and  of  the  xeal  of  tlie  clerks  in  remaining  until  a  late  Ixnir  t& 
ilic  night  when  the  pressure  of  business  rendered  it  neecssar)-.  At 
the  same  tinie  he  regretted  that,  although  their  cfTons  had  met  widi 
considerable  succe«(,yet  that  their  ex]>cnM:s  had  somewhat  exceeded 
their  original  estimates,  wliile,  an  tlie  other  hand,  ihc  amount  of 
business  done,  though  considerable,  did  not  (|uiie  eotne  U]i  to  ihcs 
expcccationa.  Perhaps  they  had  not  all  been  as  eainest  in  the  auiw 
Si  tliey  might  havi:  been.  Here  he  looked  .it  Sniitli.  Taking  eveiy- 
thing  into  considentiion,  he  w.is  of  opinion  th.it  it  would  be  advisable 
to  accept  the  offer  made  tlieni  by  the  "  Alpine,"  This  arrangement 
would  bring  them  .n  sum  of  money,  which  after  their  li.-ibilitie*  had 
been  discharged,  and  a  lair  rcmunentiun  made  to  the  oltl<  crs  of  iIk 
com]Muiy  for  the  lo»^  of  their  situations,  would  still  enable  them  to 
declare  a  dixidend  of  three  and  siK|ience  iu  llie  [lound  for  the  bcocfil 
of  the  shareholders. 

Mr.  Lawson,  another  director,  then  rose  and  followed  the  chaitnua't 
suit,  concluding  with  a  neat  compliment  to  that  genlleinant  sUtiog  hov 
much  the  i:om|>any  was  in<lcbted  to  him  for  hisexerlions  in  its  bcfaoK 
and  also  that  if  alt  oUier  memt>er!i  of  i)te  <lirecior)'  had  done  as  mucli, 
iheir  condition  would  lave  been  better  than  it  was  it  that  nwrnent 
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Tto),  after  a  moment's  oon^-ertation  with  Mr.  Stanle/,  row  &(r. 
Sl  Pjaid  Smith,  and  said— 

"In  the  ftrrt  place,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  express  my  concurrence 
fiA  Mr.  Ijwson  in  the  tlunks  which  he  has  rendered  to  the  chuir- 
nu  fo(  his  exertions  on  out  txihalT.  huK-t'd,  [  iloulx,  gentlemen, 
itidbtrj'ou  all  know  precisely  cvcrj'thing  for  which  the  tJureholdcrs 
brtlothank  him.  So  great  and  so  disinterested  an  attention  ha.'i 
lepil  to  our  afTairs,  that  without  holding  a  single  share  in  the  com- 
lODf  histKlf,  he  lia-t  attended  at  the  office  t»  ice  a  week  for  the  Ian 
fatf  fcan,  occasionall)'  remaining  for  upward*  of  an  hour  nt  a  lime, 
litlhepilir}-  remuneration  of  five  hundred  a  year." 

H«e  Mr.  Jonci,  ihc  director  of  a  mild  idios>iicTas)',  indulged  in  a 
Ihlle  uorting  laugh,  but  catching  tlie  eye  of  the  chairman  upon  him, 
bctctmtcd  ignominioutLly  behind  his  blotting  pa])er. 

"And  in  wldition  lo  Ihi.s,  gentlemen,"  roniiiiUL-<l  Smith,  ■*  he  lu.s 

kinillf  induced  several  members  of  his  own  family  to  nitist  him  in 

^nunageRKnt  of  our  aifnirs,  and  I  may  lay,  in  the  disposal  of  our 

ftmJi    His  brother- in-law,  our  worthy  secrctarj-,   undertakes  the 

chid  tuperintendence  of  our  business  for  a  thousind  a  year.    H» 

travelling  and  other  expenses  during  the  last  twelve  months  amount 

to  Doie  than  two  thousand  pounds,  but  [  only  mention  this  indden- 

tAll;.   He  a  admirably  assisted  by  his  cousin,  the  chief  clerk,  whose 

mcati  are  not  acknowledged  by  his  salar>'  of  sc^en  hundred.     Oar 

"olieitor  and  our  nctuaiy,  wlm,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  arc  also  con- 

ncttjooj  of  tl-.e  chairm.in,  romplete  the  happy  family.    That  a  good 

utntcnuading  is  thus  insured  amongst  our  officcre,  I  liavc  no  doubt. 

But,  beiuiiiiil  as  family  alTcction  is  in  the  abstract,  it  has  become  too 

cspentiTe  a  Iuxut)-  for  the  Utysscs  In.>iurance  Company  to  enjoy  any 

^H*'.    The  talent*  of  these  gentlemen  rc'iuirc  a  wider  scope  than 

*>w  bmited  operations  can  nfTord.     When  I  look  at  the  copies  of  cur 

••ottwy**  testimonials,  furnished  by  influential  gentlemen  who  have 

t>«n  Connected  with  him  ia  other  companies— companies,  hy-thebye, 

*liiti  liy  an  gnfottimate  coincidence  all  appear  to  have  come  to  an 

"EBiDely  end  ;  when  I  look  at  them,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 

"•Kwai  of  his  Ha«lling  expenses.  I  cannot  l>ul  feel  that  the  Ulysses 

''untmce  Company  is  not  an  appropriate  sphere  for  his  exertions. 

^lIciiieD,  I  have  to  propose  that,  instead  of  selling  our  property  to 

■**  'Alpine '  office  at  a  luinoos  loss,  we  should  reduce  our  expendi- 

"*<  iriihin  a  reasonable  compaa.i. 

"In order  to  elTect  this,  I  should  recommend  that  the  usual  notice 
''wold  be  giren  to  the  secrctarj-,  the  actuary,  and  the  chief  clerk,  and 
'■oianew  secretary  and  chief  clerk  should  be  engaged  at  half  the 
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salaries  or  the  present.  With  an  nrtuaiy  I  lliink  we  «biU  Iw  sUl-  to 
<lUj>enK  altogether.  And  1  mist  ilic  chainiun  trill  forgive  tnc  if  I 
snggc»t  ihat  tlie  .wlicitor's  bill  of  costs,  tjoi/.  tu.  pt.,  »liouli)  lie 
t.ixc<I,  AVith  regiuxl  lo  saluics,  I  do  not  wxA-i  to  he  illiberat,  and 
whenever  the  |>oculion  of  the  company  ]>en))iu  it,  I  shall  l>e  glad  to 
sec  thcin  incmscd  up  lo  their  {msent  ttaiulord.  But  I  must  retniiM) 
you,  gcnllcnien.  that  up  to  the  present  linn;  they  have  been  p»id 
princijiany  out  of  our  cjiptial.  I  admit  the  graceful  simplicity  of  (hi* 
process,  but  on  the  other  hand,  tt  is  sccompanicd  n-ith  thts  disadvan- 
tage, even  to  those  who  receive  the  money — that  itooner  or  later  it 
necessarily  must  come  to  an  end," 

Smith  qioke  very  quietly,  and  with  a  scmbUncc  of  innocence  whxb 
heightened  the  cffwt  of  his  satire. 

He  paused  as  coolly  as  possible  at  the  end  of  every  sentence,  to  be 
sure  tliat  Rycrod  had  taken  it  all  down.  That  gentleman  was  in  fi» 
of  laughter,  whitli  he  look  no  pains  lo  conceal  Mr.  Sunley  w«b 
a  state  of  rabid  delight.  Mr.  Jones  had  cost  down  his  blotting- 
paper  bulwark  as  being  no  longer  of  .iny  avail.  Kvcn  the  dir'  ' 
of  the  chairman's  party  smiled  at  Smith's  most  telling  points  u^^i..: 
the  chairman. 

An  .iwful  vision  Boated  before  tlve   mind's  e>-e  of  -Mt.   Mirl.— 
Smith's  si)eech  mnsfene«l  bodily  to  the  city  orticle  of  the  jW»]^ 
or  perhaps  Teproilvced  in  a  lea<Ier.     He  consulted  with  the  sccret^fl 
for  a  minute  or  two.  and  sent  out  .1  message  to  the  chief  clcrit.  Then 
he  rose  .iml  said,  with  some  dignity — 

"  Gentlemen,  whether  I  have  been  paid  too  much  or  loo  litllqfl 
have  endeavoured  to  <io  my  duty  to  tlie  best  of  my  ability.  If  I  h«H 
recommended  those  connected  with  me  to  )-ou,  it  ^.i:!  because  I  cotil^ 
.inswcr  for  their  xeal  and  intdli^nce.  1  tliink,  theTcfoie,  timt  1  )uvc 
reason  to  complain  of  the  att;ick  which  has  been  made  upon  me  b|^ 
a  member  of  this  board,  who  hag  never  been  near  the  place  for  y«i^| 

"  After  that  attack,  however,  and  the  manner  in  vhiih  it  has  bc^| 
received,  there  is  only  one  course  open  to  me — lo  resign  my  positioH 
as  chairman.  I  am  also  requesteil  to  state,  on  the  pan  of  the  KOlB 
taty  and  chief  cleik,  that  ll>ey  do  not  wish  to  renuiin  any  longer  wbete 
Iheir  setxices  arc  not  appreciated,  .-md  ilu-y  will  be  glid  if  yo^OL 
<lis])ense  with  them  at  once."    Am)  he  left  the  room.  ^^H 

lliere  was  a  little  confusion  at  his  departure.     But  Smith,  ha^^^ 
nimmcnced  the  business,  uos  dclcraiined  to  go  throngh  vritli  it.    He 
rose  at  once,  and  saiit,  ^| 

"  1  i>rupose  that  Mi  Stanley  take  the  chair."  ^| 

lie  nodded  to  .Mr.  Jones,  who  seconded  the  motitiL     Mr.  Stanl^l 
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I  fw  ilcst  10  take  the  chair,  nhcn  Mr.  Lawson  said,  *'  I  propose  ihnt 
'  lie  bie  chatnnan's  rcs^nation  be  not  accepted."    This  motion  wns 
xaoiled  by  Mr.  Dot>l>x, 

On  this  point  itiere  was  a  tremendous  discussion.   The  parties  were 
I  Btvcuctly  cquaL    Stanlc>-,  Smith,  and  Jones  on  one  side.    I„iwtion, 
I  DcMs,  sod  a  Mr.  McUill  on  the  oihcr.   There  3p]>eared  no  )>Tospc(t 
cf Ihdr  coming  to  any  deciuon.     KveiylKKly  objected  to  c%-crything. 

Al  bst  Smith  saitl  to  NCr.  SWnlty,  "  Cannot  we  b«y  their  shares  ?  " 

"Well,  they  hold  a  good  many,"  replied  thai  gcnilcraan. 

*I  wtiuld  not  mind  lokiag  some,  and  I  dare  lay  Jones  would  lake 
fflut    Under  x  new  management  ihey  might  be  wonh  something," 

"WcH."  said  Smith/' you  and  Mr.  Jones  shall  Ukc  as  in^nyasyou 
like,  aad  I  inll  ukc  the  rest.  You  make  the  liaifpiin ;  for  you  know 
tea  what  they  arc  wonlu     I  give  you  carU  hhiuhe." 

TWi  arrangement,  after  a  great  dcil  of  haggling,  Mr.  Stanley  suc- 
^  tnled in  carrying  out. 

Contoiucntly,  about  six  o'clock,  Mr.  Stanley  aitd  .Mr.  Smith  found 
llintjclves  with  the  whole  weight  of  the  Ulysses  Insurance  Company 
(« tlwir  own  shoulders,  for  tJie  auiiUnce  of  Mr.  Jones  was  of  no 
£Kit  viluc. 

"  bo  you  feel  inclined  to  go  into  the  books  to-night,  or  shall  we 
Itw  wme  dinner,  and  drink  success  to  the  new  management  ?  "  sai<I 
Soilh.    "  1  am  equal  to  cither  fortune." 

•So  I  should  imagiDe,"  said  Mr.  Sunlcy,  with  a  slight  bow.  "  I 
"ink  I  mutt  vote  for  the  dinner,  though,  and  postpone  further 
liiraesi  until  to  morrow.  Hy-ihc-way,  I  am  a  family  man.  I  have 
^  ctpcctcd  at  home  long  since.  Will  you  come  witli  me  an<I 
■Ml*?— lake  us  as  we  are,  you  know.* 

'  I  shall  be  delighted,"  said  Smith. 

'1  dire  say  you  lire  westward.  I  am  afraid  my  place  will  be  rather 
^*t  of  your  way." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Smith.  "  Utloxctcr  Square,  Islington.  Do  you 
"ow  the  Baileys  ?  " 

"  Quite  well ;  they  are  friends  and  neighbours  of  mine.    Were  you 
their  ball,  last  night?" 

"  Ves;  and  had  the  pleasure  of  dancing  with  a  Miss  Stanley  there." 
"  My  daughter  Ada,"  »id  Mr.  Stanley. 

Mr.  Smith  did  not  consider  it  ncce»s.-ii>'  to  mention  that  the  irjtlc 
■"cctor  of  tlie  Ulyxtcs  wa«  indebted  to  his  daughter  for  the  assistai.ce 
that  day  received  from  his  heretofore  indifferent  colleague 
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HAVE  given  a  fen-  iiisUnces,  mfccn  at  ranilom,  of  Miiijed* 
which  suggest  tlnmsel^fs  for  iltustnition  of  local,  indu^rbl, 
social,  or  political  history*,  It  irould  be  essy  to  mnttiplf 
Kwh  examples,  ad  infiniimn.  Our  munici|)al  hUlory 
in(lec<I  only  less  rich  than  our  national  in  Kubjecis  for  the  paintc 
The  itica  of  xudt  applications  of  art  ha)  at  yet  hardly 
ujjon  lis. 

'riie  conception  of  sil  in  connection  vnth  municipal  fiatron- 
agc  has  not  hitherto  gone  l)e)om!  buildings  and  sculpture,  and 
the  portraits  of  mayors  or  loc^d  magnates  But  something  of 
die  kind  here  indicated  is  required  to  give  bigenect  and  digiulv 
to  painting  iti  e\'crj-  courlry  where  the  artiu  w^ikrt  rhicfly  for  the 
pleasure  of  pri^■ate  palrcn*,  and  the  adommeut  of  priraie  hotii<n^ 
In  Ibly,  the  Church,  princes,  merchant  and  other,  rcKgioin  uhtit, 
or  fmemitici  for  good  works  and  common  worship,  with  ihe  muni«- 
palities,  KuppliiKi  this  public  clement,  and  the  same  Eourccs  <X 
demand  ««rc  active  in  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries,  while  th«y 
continued  within  the  pale  of  Ihc  Romish  Church.  In  Holland  afler 
it  became  Protestant,  where  art  was  used  and  rc(piriie<i  inmh  as  it  is 
now  in  England,  iillon-ancc  being  made  for  differences  of  manners 
and  cHliurc,  the  public  element  was  supplied  by  the  demand  for  cor- 
poration or  guild  .pictures,  inten'Icd  to  adorn  the  halls  of  chatilalile, 
festive,  or  patriotic  associations.  The  founders,  or  "regents," 
as  the  governors  of  Dutch  alms-houses  or  gund<har{ties  were 
called,  and  the  officers  of  the  volunteer  or  mililb  companies— 
Ihe  train-bands  of  Holland— were  used  to  have  tlicinw!v"cs  jMiiniL-il 
in  one  picture,  often  at  full-length,  an«I  always  life-si^e,  and  the 
Dutch  towns  are  full  of  such  works  by  such  consummatG  mnjttcrs  ^ 
portraiture  as  Frank  HaU'  and  Van  dcr  Hcbl,^  Cuyp,  V«n  Ravesiyti. 
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•  11n  mMltiy-lNts  In  iHii  L'l'l  ■«:  at  Iluitriii  In  Vht  ll'iicl  ik  Ville  kbiI  i 
rhulc.Mniii-Ili»)-t.  aiiil  in  \ht  new  Town  HaU  al  AinVcrdair. 

'  Whi»c  ptai  Arelwrr  KtMivsl,  in  IhfunwbaildinBwjihlteiulirniwirt  '■  ttnnd 
<1e  Null,"  TbacLeny  wu  diiposed  to  prelei  to  thai  micnliccnl  plcliirr. 
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■  olhtn*  Bhaw  verj-  nime*  are  unknown  in  England,  lut  wlio  in 
.iocc  only  Call  short  of  (ho«  I  hnvc  named.  Rembnn<It'»  »o- 
irj  "Ronilc  <lc  Kuii."  ai  Amsterdam,  is  ihc  crowntn];  eumplc  of 
.  '.Uu ;  and  oOkt  fine  illustrations  of  it  arc  his  "  Tulp  Lecturing  to 
I'upiUon  a  DeatI  BoJy,"''  and  his  group  of  tlw  five  regents  of 
Suil-hot* 

F^  |X>wer  and  dignity  of  portiaittirc.  as  well  as  largeness  of  uylc, 
nuiitry  of  clTeci,  and  command  of  composition,  it  would  be  vain  to 
Kct  pvaltct.t  fur  worl:^  like  these  in  English  art.  'I'he  nearest  ap- 
fntdi  to  them  i»  in  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  two  j{roap«  of  members 
oflbc  KIcttante  Soricty,  now  exhibited  in  the  third  collection  of 
mlieai]  pomuits  at  South  Kensington,  ihit  far  as  thcM  iilcturcs 
nput  all  similar  English  portrait  groups,  they  tlo  not  range  witb  the 
Dildi  compositions  of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  Sir  joshua't  is 
•ako  work  altogeiheT,  Tull  of  chann,  refinement,  and  finciise,  but  not 
wiauierly  as  that  of  ihctrc  l>ulL*h  painters ;  nowhere  giving  one  the 
tOK  iaiprcsston  of  perfect  command  of  subject  and  toateriali.  And 
Itthow  far  Sir  Joshua  and  his  contemporaries  lower  abo%'e  their  suc- 
(taen  I  It  is  humiliating,  if  instnictivc,  to  observe  in  tlie  Kensington 
pEimil  gallery,  how  the  balance  of  interest  shifts  as  wc  pass  from 
KeTMtds  and  Gainsborough  lo  the  portrait-iMintcrs  of  tlus  cenlur>'. 
'a  the  work^  of  the  former,  it  is  the  painlcr  who  attracts  wi; 
<»  llui  of  the  Litter,  it  \%  ihc  person  painted.  In  the  on«  cue, 
iHc  inprevnon  of  artistic  power  is  uppermost ;  in  the  other,  his- 
Ivieil  qgnificaocc  is  cverylhing.  In  other  words,  Reynolds  ami 
viiaiboraiigh  inspiie  our  inicreii ;  to  their  suctci^ors  we  bring  Only 
^  iaietesl  inspired  by  the  sitter.     We  may  be  certain  that  this 

«Ke  in  the  charni  of  tlw  pointer's  work  ret>resents  a  diffc- 
}iut  as  marked  in  hit  power  of  presenting  character.     I'he 
[ainler   is  always,  it   is    believed,  the   best   physiognomisl. 
*'  «  impossible,  in   fact,   in   Reynolds's  or   Gainsborough's   i>or- 
10  separate  the  pou'cf  of  painting  from  tlint  of  einbodyint; 
ter.     Nor,  when  we  come  to  raea^ture  the  distance  that  scpn- 
llie  portraiture  of  last  ccntur)'  from  that  of  the  present  &Ay,  is  it 
Reynolds  had  stood  atone.    Gainsborough  was  his  superior  in 
of  the  most  essential  points  of  painting.     He  excelled  him  in 


Lion,  IV  KcjrtcT,  Ualtkcr,  arc  ihe  nun«i  imoibod  on  tenuilubk  i;rou|i- 
oro  at  Aranlcnhai )  dpiDtecg  and  De  Jongfa  were  other  maileri  of  |;:nt  meiii 
Ult  lort  «r  wmV. 
Now  '\m  ilw  noMBin  M  Ihe  IIipio,  but  originally  polnMd  for  llie  Anatotnlal 
liloie  at  Amnmhn. 
Kol  174  <■■  ^B  A(n«lanlttat  Gallery. 
Vou  I,,  N.  S.  iS68,  I, 
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delicacy  and  subtlety.  es|>edally  or  liulf-tints,  la  his  uudcnit-itKling 
(he  value  of  iuxtapositton  of  colour,  in  tnith  ofgndatioD  and  icli< 
above  all,  in  the  power  of  setting  bis  figures  ia  air.  Tlien  ili 
nere  Roinne>',  and  Dance,  Chambcilatn,  Hoare,  Zoffiw)*.  and  otbcn 
less  knowD  ;  but  all  with  cenain  qtuililies  of  stren^h,  bonntj-, 
picturesque  effect,  wlitch  seem  to  hare  died  out  in  tlic  hands  of 
rence  and  his  tmitators — Mn-ngth  and  honesty,  however,  surx-iving 
Phillips,  Raebum  and  his  Scotch  followers— ajtd  to  be  only  kiowl 
reviving  in  our  li%-ing  painters  of  men,  while  tlicy  seem  stUl  dead,  for 
the  OKM  part,  among  our  pointers  of  wonen.  Tbcre  Is  no  nngk  IJut 
so  striking,  in  the  comparison  between  1 768  .and  1 S68,  as  the  <Iecliiw 
of  portraiture.  In  the  present  exhibition  there  is  nothing  In 
branch  of  art  to  compare  with  Waits's  Paniui  for  poivcr  of  prcMSI 
lion  and  fatthfulae«3  to  tlic  trutli.  Tlie  pointing  might  be  pi 
without  anyweakeningoT  [irettyfying.  It  wants  iratuparency,  and  ihit 
charm  in  the  mere  application  and  .irmngcment  of  the  colours  wlii 
I>elongs  to  the  best  Italian  and  Flemish  portrait  |ainting.  Out 
all  its  technical  shoitromings,  ii  has  $0  much  of  tltc  esiscntlAl  deni< 
of  greatness  that  it  seems  to  dwarf  and  vulgarise  moit  uf  the  poi 
about  il,  even  when  tbey  are  as  effective  and  clever  as  Mr, 
mond's  BiiAo])  of  Oxford.  Besides  tbal  the  bishop's  bc«d  is  not 
10  the  origin.tt  in  character  or  cohiur,  superficially  striking  « 
likeness  is,  the  manner  of  gnnuluttng  tlie  Dexh,  which  is  observable 
in  most  of  Mr.  Richmond's  portraits  this  year,  produces  an  effect  cf 
mechanical  irutli  ratbcr  than  of  true  sLin  texture.  Sucli  a  ro^ounc 
should  be  used  with  caution,  or  it  will  be  difficull  to  keep  up  the 
tinctivc  characters  of  different  complexions.  Already  in  Mr. 
mond's  work  of  tliis  year,  though  tlierc  is  a  marked  advance 
force  and  effect,  there  seems  to  be  viable  loss  in  this  |>oint 
is  instructive  to  observe  that  the  man  who  can  give  the  rough 
of  Panizxi's  face  thus  courageously,  is  the  same  who  shows  his 
ceplibility  to  tlie  most  extiutsile  ideal  of  classic  toveliness  in  bis  "  H' 
of  Pygmalion  "  and  hi»  gr:uid  bust  of  "  Ciytie,"  ui  uhich  the  inijM 
tions  of  .Michael  Angelo  and  Phklias  seera  to  have  wrought  toj 

Mr.  W'elU's  ponnits  are  tcrtniuly  among  the  beil  of  the  t  ; 
full  lengtli  of  Lord  Strathmorc  wins  most  ailiniraiion  by 
beauty  and  ]»cture»iuc  costume,  and  its  simplicity  and  good 
are  deserving  of  all  recognition  ;  hut  lie  has  had  a  subtler  and  ro< 
difficult  subject  in   Mr.   Slansfetd,  senior,  and    ba9   shown  rarer 
<)iuUitics,  I  think,  in  tlic  tcs»  »ttmctive  picture.     I  should  select 
Sir  V.  Grant's  best  portraits  that  ol.Tom  Mills,  an  old  Suncy  huD' 
man,  and  the  half-length  of  bis  own  daughter ;   of  Mr,  Knij 
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omArdb  w  dntiaoly  od  the  DMiaoryas  a  plain  hitT-lcngth  wiiJwut 
iDUbc  in  the  Nortli  room.  Sant  ha^  Tcgaincd  liU  old  gitety  of  colour 
od  Tivacit)'  ol'  bandUng,  aod  tuts  Mvcr  jKtintcd  two  more  attractive 
|icnret  tluD  the  gracdul  group  of  Lady  Scaiboiough  and  her  cliitdren 
ud  dtat  of  Master  Ikair^an,  a  roguish  boy  ttooping  to  play  with  a 
^%  Fashionable  succcts,  Itovrcrer,  has  sol  improved  Afr.  Sant, 
:.;  Mr.  Weifpll,  whose  rutllengtli  of  lady  Wntmoieland  is  unpar- 
•>Mik^  autlc»,  particularly  in  the  diiki  who  cLio^fs  to  her  mother's 
'■xok.  The  fashionabli:  painters  should  take  example  from  Sir  Coutts 
Loduy,  whoic  two  fuU-leogths  of  luirl  Somcrs  aod  Lady  Lindsay 
Aov  the  influence  of  appreciative  study  of  the  works  of  great  matters 
Ml  good  sdkoob,  being  sober  nitliout  g3n»hnc»  iu  colottr,  pcr- 
Mf  voafiected,  and  arran^d  with  the  best  taste. 

Ur.  Desanges  is  another  beauty-painter  whose  cleverness  lias  been 

ptmned  by  fothionable  poj>ularity,  but  whose  Mrs.  Gordon  of  Ctuny 

tf«n  a  true  susceptibility  to  female  loveliness  and  grace   Mr.  IL  W. 

Pyiips  hai  adopted  a  style  of  flesh  painting  waxier  in  texture  and 

Ute  timid  in  light  and  shade,  IT  tooic  delicate,  than  liis  earlier 

Euaocr,  which  makes  portraits  so  relined  in  expression  and  so  true 

in  Itkeaess  as  his  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  \w,  Kev,   l^ud  John 

T%ae  comparatively  inc^ctivc  in  the  exhibition.     Mr.  Macncc's 

fulUnisth  of  Lord  Bclhavcn,  and  Mr.   Macbcth's  Mrs.   Komaoes, 

uc  ocdlent  cxam[>tct  of  that  robust  and  honest  Scotdi  school  of 

P«nnit-(«inung  which  bos  not  yet  departed  from  tl)e  sound  road  in 

•hki  Kaeburo  led  th«  way;  and  Mr.  Lowd  Dickenson's  Mr.  I'eubody 

tu  the  great  qualities  of  simi>licity,  un;Lfl'cacdiiess,  and  truth  of  like- 

*tat;aordo  we  remember  a  more  faithful|K>Ttiait  of  the  FrinceoHValcs 

<^  Ur.  Dickenson's  this  year,  of  the  IVincc  in  hussar  uniform.   But 

^  Watts's  portrait*  bear  one  test  under  which  the  portraits  I  have 

'"n  aumerating,  and  indeed  alnwst  all  portraits  of  this  lime,  taiL 

Qic  (eels  tliat  Mr.  Watts's  works  would  hold  their  own  in  a  gallery  of 

'Bik  pictures  of  all  times,  if  not  as  respects  all  ihc  technicalities  of 

Pwuiiig,  by  force  of  their  gravity  of  iieatroent  and  nobleness  of  con- 

^tptioa.  His  full  length  of  Lord  Campbell,  in  the  Kensington  gallery, 

'^  mc  of  the  most  faithful  portraits  ever  painted,  and  a  good  picture 

to  boM.     Mr,  Watts  rightly  understands  ilut  idealisation  in  por- 

""iture  means  notliing  more  than  putting  into  it  the  truest  and  most 

%ufied  concc|)tion  of  the  subject  the  painter  can  honestly  reach  to. 

Tbctaage  of  such  idcaliution  of  course  depends  on  the  painter ;  as 

^  hd^  is,  such  is  the  dignity  of  tiis  work.     It  is  to  be 

'^ia  time  portrait-paiDting  will  cease  to  be  the  exclusive  occupation 

•f  A  Ht  of  painters—*  practice  whicli  grew  up  in  the  decline  of 

t. 
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an — und  that  w  shall  have  ponmits  \>y  men  who  (uini  tXta  pictum 

of  Invenu'WL     It  is  certain  thai  all  the  imiAtcrs  who  harv  painted  pat- 

[luibt  liCKt  rejoiced  to  get  awsy  from  tKcm,  leytrf  non-  anA  iher^,  k> 

imii^inative  i>icturt!i ;  and  that  tliosc  who,  having  provcili). 

for  these,  have  been  drawn  off  to  punriiiure  by  its  \».. 

soon  feel   the  entiitoymeDl  under  |»eNcnt  rondiuoru  irk-.<i  i  v,  -i  f 

long  to  be  released  from  it.     Xoble  as  the  ftinctiCHi  of  tJic  poiuait 

I'ainier  would  seem,  in  the  abstract,  and  on  all  uguablc  grouB<If, 

to  be,  this  impaticitce  of  it,  which  is  l>onie  out  hy  wide  obienotioa, 

seems  to  show  that  it  involvci  sometliing  cripjiilng  .im' 

the  finest  spirits,  nnd  that  contented  exclusive  iti-votion  ', 

cither  that  tlic  mind  has  become  subdued  to  what  it  works  in.  tbl 

the  artistic  power  is  not  very  strong,  or  tliat  llie  pitntcr  luis  tijr  u 

efflbn  (fuelled  its  promptings  in  deference  to  less  tioMe  motive*. 

Portraiture  used  for  many  years  lo  conuituie  tlie  staple  of  on 
exhibitions,  and  to  be  the  M>]e  meam»  of  livelihood  for  Fn-'i-h 
jiaintert.  Gainsborougli's  Ktttcrs  had  lo  make  their  way  i 
painting-room  through  s  posutge  lined  on  lioih  tidies  with 
of  his  uniold  landscapes  and  fancy  Hubjocin;  Wilson  mj;.^j. 
and  tvtn  Sir  Jo^hua,  popular  as  lie  wov  luul  a  diBlenlty  In  Ktling  hif 
fancy  objects  at  i>Ticuii  not  one  tenth  of  what  they  now  coromand  in 
the  market.     So  it  was  with  Romney. 

Now  a-duyt,  purlraiiure,  though  it  still  occupies  in  the  cxhilntioti  ia 
JOOte  space  than  is  proportioned  to  ihc  interest  it  excites,  hax.  thanks 
to  its  average  quality,  icasod  to  be  aluaclivc,  except  by  virtue  of  it* 
subjects.  The  whole  field  of  what  is  called  j«»/v,  whidi  inclodei 
domestic  incident  and  anecdotic  histor}',  has  been  brought  into  bcu- 
ing  during  the  bsl  half  century,  and  into  ically  productive  Ijcariog 
witliin  half  the  lime.  lu  rise  and  popuUriiy  are  conk-mporary  with 
the  Kpread  of  proieficiion,  to  which  kind  in  literature  ilm  answcti'tn 
an.  Its  field  is  so  wide  and  various  that  it  (;ives  room  for  every  bind 
of  ability,  and  bears  Iruit  for  every  kind  of  taste.  Itut  it  is  eurioui 
to  note  how  little  English  art  as  yet  avails  itself  of  conteffljioiaiy 
life,  and  how  rare  it  is,  out  of  so  many  minds  capable  of  emliojy- 
ing  an  inci<lt:nt  of  the  past,  to  find  one  able  to  select  what  b 
capable  of  delightful  or  im]>rouve  embodiment  in  the  jircKcnt,  and 
to  supply  the  element  of  imagination  necessary  to  lift  what  a 
familiar  into  the  region  of  art.  There  seems  lo  be  no  such  wsnt  of 
tliii  i»,>wer  among  French,  Cennan,  Dutch,  and  Scandinavian  pointen 
Jules  Breton,  Millet,  Edouanl  Frtre  and  his  followers  of  the  sdiool 
of  teoaen— as  Duvcrger,  Paul  Soyer,  Seigniac,  Dargclas  Aufnr, 
5(c, —  Laug^,   Uuidclle,  and  other   Frcndi   moslcn,   have  it   in 
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degnes ;  Breton,  bjr  dint  of  a  most  penetrating  snd  noble 

ion ;  Pi^  by  a  profouml  sympathy  with  all  that  is  5u-e«t 

nil  (oucliing  in  tltc  iojn  and  sorrows,  amusenicitis  and  occu[)ali<>nE 

gr  huniblc  country  life.     Israels  in  the  Dutch  school,  and  Ti<lemand 

others  in  tlic  Norse,  scL-k,  and  seek  with  xucce^K,  rather  the 

traced)'  and  draina  of  common  life  than  its  idylls  or  romances.     It  is 

^diRkult  to  exjiloin  why  we  should  have  so  fen-  Knglish  painters  to 

^hwt  aloDgside  of  these ;  nor  is  it  ea.sy  to  sec  why  this  kind  of  subject 

KbcDomes  so  oAco  vulgarised  in  Englt&Ii  hands,  unless  it  be  thjit  our 

PpaiDiets  arc  seldom  able,  or  seldom  content,  to  go  3>trai)^iit  to  tlie 

hcail  of  their  subject,  and  to  re«M  the  temptation  to  moke  it  prettier 

than  Mlure.     But  whatever  may  be  the  reason,  it  is  ccrlnin  that  of 

the  many  pictures  of  humble  life  in  our  exhibitions  there  are  vcty 

few  that  touch  the  hcan  or  appeal  powerfully  to  the  imagination. 

Hook's  pictures  rarely  fail  to  do  so,  in  m>  for  as  heart  or  tmagina- 
tJoo  cxf^  be  reached  by  (^eat  truth  of  outward  nauirc  with  touches  of 
the  simplest  and  broaitest  human  atiections — as  of  sweethcan  an<l 
lover,  huabond  and  wife,  mother  and  child  llut  he  makes  little 
tclKtion  even  among  these,  an<I  often  delights  us  by  the  bare 
represcotaiion  of  country  or  sea-ioit  in  ionic  of  its  picturcsciuc 
a^>ect3^  This  shows  a  rare  and  eminently  pictorial  power.  Yet  till 
Hook  come  to  deal  with  actual  contemiiorar)-  life  and  nature,  he 
nude  little  or  no  imprecsioD.  His  case  is  surety  pregnant  with 
instruction.  Facd  is  another  popular  favourite,  nho  deals  with 
hambic  folk,  their  cares  and  pleasures ;  and  with  great  cleverness  as 
a  pointer  oAen  unites  true  feeling,  as  iii  this  year's  picture  of  a 
tough  father  worn  out  by  watching  at  the  bedside  of  his  fever- 
ken  child.  This  is  one  of  the  mou  popular  pictures  of  the 
Ccar,  because  it  goes  to  people's  hearts.  But  better,  beiause 
iibtler,  illustrations  firom  this  year's  pictures  of  the  mysterious 
Ifharm  which  may  be  brcadied  into  subjects  of  the  liumblcsl  kind, 
■re  Mr.  Mason's  -  Evening  Hymn.'  and  Mr.  F.  Walker's  "  Va- 
grants.** Am  I  right  in  saying  that  no  one  who  has  seen  these 
|jkturet  can  forget  them?  Or  should  I  confine  the  remark  to 
^UuMc  whow  hearu  and  imaginations  the  pictures  have  reached; 
ltd  arc  these  a  minority  ?  I  rather  incline  to  think  that  in  truly 
id  finely- imagine*!  work,  which  [  believe  Mr.  Mason's  and 
Mr.  Walkci's  to  be,  there  ti  a  ([uality  that  apjteaU  very  widely,  aiwl 
lods  an  antwer  in  all  unsophisticated  hearts— hearts  that  would  be 
1  to  find  themselves  credited  with  imagination,  ns  Mr. 
-  to  Anil  he  had  been  talking  prose  all  his  life.  And  I 
cticire  nis  the  quality  which  thus  appeals  in  these  pictures  wWch 
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malcea  so  many  people  select  ibem  for  iirefereMe  (rom  all  ibc 
piciuren  of  ihc  year.  TTicy  spciifc  to  ihe  hcan,  ihough  in  a  ten 
direct  and  less  easily  explicable  way  Ihan  Mr.  I-'n«r«  picture. 

Both  are  painted  poen»;  neither  of  them  retnaikablc  for 
pteaEantness  or  perfociion  of  enecuiiotu  Mr.  Mason's  work,  in 
parts,  looks  tcntAiivc,  and  is,  botli  in  the  landscape  and  faces,  roughly 
handle<i,  though  full  of  the  finest  subtleties  of  contour,  ami  the  raost 
delicate  sentiment  of  colour ;  and  Mr.  Walker's  is  spotty  ami "  louclty," 
(uid  throughout  tike  the  u-oik  of  a  man  who  h  feeling  his  way  n 
oil-colour,  rather  than  a  nusier  of  the  mnterial ;  Iwl  both  posans 
<|ualitic5  of  feeling  which  make  most  of  us  comparatively  inttifierent 
to  technical  shortcomings,  which  arc  apt  to  be  magnified  by  thoic  who 
<!o  not  feel  the  special  imagiiutivc  or  intellectual  charm  of  these  I'if' 
turet.  For  though  technically  these  pictures  are  incomplete,  ihey  hi>« 
remarkable  technical  merits,  as  well  as  some  technical  <Icfccts,  and  the 
merits  arc  in  the  most  difficult  and  important  technical  paniculais. 

A  little  "  Breton  Pastors! "  by  Boughton,  nothing  more  than  some 
rustic  figures  in  a  dusty  lane,  has  the  charm  whkh  Ron-s  from  pedcd 
unaOirctcdness  and  from  simple  treatment  od*  a  simple  subject,  with 
attention  to  pictorial  conditions,  lie  is  an  example  of  the  good 
effects  of  French  training.  So  is  Mr.  Calihrop,  who  after  gaining;  the 
Academy  gold  medal,  luid  the  good  sense  to  enter  on  a  course  of 
study  in  Paris,  and  contributes  its  vcr)-  note-worthy  (irstfruiii,  in  a 
picture  of  the  Girondins  on  their  way  from  condemnation,  showing 
remarkable  force  of  light  and  shade,  careful  composition,  and  nice 
discrimination  of  character. 

For  sheer  power  of  painting,  I  believe  there  is  no  English  anist 
now  living  like  Millais.  He  seems  to  have  the  instinct  of  his  art  b 
the  highest  degree,  and  to  have  cultivated  it,  as  it  were,  triumphaoiF)', 
under  the  influence  of  a  bold,  happy,  genta!  lemjieranieni,  u-hich 
looks  subjects,  people,  and  difGcultlei  in  the  face  with  the  saine 
pleasant  confidence.  And  literally  seems  to  "  go  on  its  way  rejoieing.* 
All  his  pictures  this  year  testify  to  his  various  pictorial  power :  the 
"SlcIU"  is  especially  remarkable  for  vigour  of  colour  throughout, 
united  with  beauty  and  t>entiment  in  the  fare ;  the  "  Pilgrims  to  St. 
Paul's"  is  pre-eminent  for  force  of  effect,  wcll-conccived  chiraocr, 
and  expresuon  ;  the  "  Rosalind  and  Cclia,"  for  grace,  successful 
combination  of  the  figures  and  the  l3n<lscape,  an<l  judgment  in  rda* 
tive  finish  (I  cannot  for  my  own  part  feet  that  the  details  of  ihc 
forest  are  unduly  slighted,  as  many  of  my  brother  critics  think) ;  the 
group  of  Ihc  painter's  three  little  girls,  for  truth  and  daylight ;  and 
the  "  Recollection  of  Vela8f|uei "  for  effect  attained  at  slight  cost  of 
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■^Hj^  but  wiO)  exc«tlcni  ju<tgn)ent  in  ihc  adjtuimoit  of  means  to 
PMVlbough  almost  with  »  jioiadc  of  carelessness. 

S!r  Edwin  Landwer  still  shows  himself  pre-eminent  in  power  in  the 
walk  where  he  must  slways  reign  supreme.  His  "  TJead  Sug  in  the 
Snow  "  it  ji  (inc  aa  an/tliiiiji;  he  hu  ever  puintcd,  and  the  points  in 
wbtch  hii  method  of  pointing  is  uiuatisCictor)'  arc  as  little  apparent 
I  in  any  work  of  his  I  can  remember.  They  arc  visible  enough  in 
other  I'iciure  of  Colonel  Murchison  rccei\iug  iIm  rents  of  his 
Jed  cliicr,  Scafonh,  where  the  sliadowa  are  inky,  the  composition 
jcrcd  and  coofiiscd,  and  relative  sizes  incorrectly  indicated  (as  in 
'  colley  in  the  left  of  ihe  foreground  comp,ircd  with  the  man  beside 
i).  One  is  startled  by  unexpected  incongruities,  as  in  the  costume 
iigh«ut,  which  is  that  of  a  deerstalking  party  of  the  present  day, 
.  of  Highlanders  of  (he  '45 ;  and  in  such  lesser  particubrs  as  the 
lly-got'up  mushn  chemi.iette  of  the  Highland  lassie  who  is  in 
on  an  old  man  in  a  green  i>l;iid. 
(iff.  Poole's  '■  Constance."  from  Ch:iiiccr's  Man  of  Lnwc's  Tal^  is 
:  of  the  few  exiunplcs  in  the  exhibition  of  imagination  inspiring  a 
tic  and  poetical  subject  The  painting  of  the  landscape  niight 
:  truer ;  one  fecU  some  want  of  luniinousness,  some  lack  of  motion 
I  the  water  and  play  in  the  silver)-  reflection  of  the  moon ;  but,  as  a 
lie,  ihe  piaure  realises  in  a  remarkable  degree  ilie  sentiment  of 
'  the  poem. 

Mr.  I^ighton  stands  alone  in  his  sustained  aim  at  purity  of  style, 
by  delicate  drawing  of  contours,  and  a  smooth  and  finished 
[loralion  of  swrfacc.  ",\rt  for  Art's  sake"  is  his  motto  j  but  if 
forai  and  delicate  colouring  in  the  nude,  and  a  sweet  serenity 
in  keeping  witli  the  summer  sea  by  which  the  nymph  reclines,  be 
the  leading  qualities  of  his  "  ActaM,"  his  "  Ariadne  "  combines  wiili 
er|ta]  purity  in  drawing  a  pathetic  sentiment  as  of  rest  after  long 
weariness  in  the  forsaken  maiden,  carried  through  the  face,  figure,  and 
lamlscapc,  which  raises  the  whole  work  into  a  region  of  art  above 
iltai  ofihe  "Actara."  Etui  in  both  the  liandling  has  something  of 
's-axiness  and  m'cr-sinooihncss  which  leaves  the  expreuion  of  a  want 
o(  tlie  nunltesi  mastery.  His  "  Jonathan,"  hoii-c%er,  iliows  that  the 
(huntineu  ^ipprotching  to  cfScminacy  with  whidi  this  painter  has  been 
chai^geil,  anil  not  without  justice,  can  be  laid  aside  and  replaced  by 
manly  strenglh  of  design,  and  dignity  of  colour.  I'he  bow-bearing 
boy  in  this  piaure  is  far  and  away  the  finest  piece  of  thoroughly 
iiy  and  action  in  the  cxhiUiion.  Power  as  a  culourist, 
of  roocepiion,  arc  apparent  in  the  work  of  Valentine 
lOMp,  a  young  |uinter  whose  pictures  arc  yearly  carrying  out.  1 


and  more  the  high  promise  of  hts  beginning.     Both  as  »  coloumi 
and  designer,  Mr.  I'linsep  reaches  a  higher  point  than  he  hni  ytt 
attained  in  the  "Venetian   I^ven,"  little   ui  we   may   reliih   thr 
subject  of  1  passionate  adorer  throwing   away  hi*  fervour   on  a 
stony-hearted,  sumptuous  courtesan,     'lliere  is  singular  swcetcii:» 
or  sentiment,  sud   sober  hamiotiy   of  colour  in   2   single  fijiucc, 
by   Mr,   Prinsep,  of  n  girl   reading.      A  knot   of  painters,  idok 
or  lets  cODtcm)>orat)-,  of  vhoni  Mr.  Calderon  has  ad\-anccd  higheU 
in  acidemic  honour,  known  amongst  their  brethren  (rotn  the  r)UiHcr 
where  they  hare  set  up  their  itudifi  as   ibc   "St.  John's  Wood 
School,"  and  including  Vcamcs,   Wynlield,  Marks,   Hodgson,  and 
Story,  continue  to  show  their  common  good  qualities  <^  thought 
fulness  in  conception,  sobriety  and  strength  of  colour,  and  unsparine 
|uii\s  in  all  they  attempt    Among  them  Mr.  Veamet  lioi  produced 
the  moKt  generally  intereMing  picture,— I^y  Jane  Grey  three  diys 
before  her  execution,  beset  by  the  exhortations  of  the  priest  I-'«keu- 
ham,   sent  to  her  by  Mary;  aB<l  Mr.  Stoiy,  the  most  jigrccaJiIr 
picture,   a  sliy  girl  taking  a  dancing  lesson,  of  whidi  tl>e  rac<i 
depreciatory  thing  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  is  in  all  ilK  best  poisu 
.1  reminiscence  of  l>e  Hooghe. 

G.  Leslie,  the  latest  elected  Asso<'utc,  belongs  to  this  s>  hoot  tn 
IKTSonal  association,  but  his  sympathies  arc  with  subjects  of  the  lati 
century,  whose  charm  depends  on  womanly  grace  and  sweet  domestii' 
sentiment.  His  works  always  show  ^renc  and  tender  feeling  of  i 
simple  kind,  and  he  inherits  no  small  share  of  the  good  i.islc  of  hii 
excellent  and  accomplished  lather. 

A  picture  called  "  yia  vihr"  by  Mr.  lircnnan,  a  1itttc-kllo^^  > 
who  has  hithcno  worked  tn  Italy,  is  noLthle  (or  good  >olid  i 
and  for  rare  truth  of  character  in  the  group  of  sordid  snufly  Cnpu 
chins  gossipinc  at  the  door,  where  they  wait  to  conroy  a  corpse  to 
the  grave.     The   intenrs:  of   Mr.   Poyntcr's  "CaWpult"  is  mihcr 
aidiKological  than  artistic,  though  it  \%  a  workmanlike  picture  at  all 
points.     Legros's  "  Refectory  "  has  a  noble  breadth,  sotmeiy,  and 
sim]dicily  both  of  colour  and  exprestion  rarely  Keen  in  Kngtish  txhi- 
Iiilion  pictures,  and  stamps  the  painter  n*  an  artut  of  an  etmile<l 
order,  a])|iealing  to  the  fc«'  rather  than  the  many.     Mr.  Kriih's  group 
of  Jolinson  surrounded  by  the  world-famous  figures  of  the  Boswel 
linn  gallcT)',  atiruct.s  leis  by  its  deflnexs  and  ncalneisof  excciilioii,'M 
than  by  ilie   ititere^   of  the   personages,  of  whom,  however,  ihc^ 
Johnson  is  too  tame,  smooth,  and  /viNt-dn'iee  in  face  ond  dress. 
HiK  "Sterne  and  the  French  i»nkec|>cr's  Daiifihicr"  has  hi    ■  ■ 
teristic  tiuality  of  grace  and  iireitiiiew  in  llie  fctnale  figure  , 
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ion  ill  (he  fe«  of  liis  %tire  of  lovc-cj-wftl  M:iri.-i 

< "  rital  Journey)  is  \tTj  palhclk,  and  the  most  ddi- 

«tdy  conceived  passage  in  any  of  Mr.  Frith's  pictures  this  )rear. 

LandKapc  is  not  Curty  treated  cither  in  the  Academy  or  its  cxhi- 

ittioiH.     Betides  otsca  of  inexi)lii:able  rejection  mch  sa  we  liave 

^Ir»()}*   rcfcneU    lo,    fiir   too    muth  of   the    best   hanging-space 

to  tbb  kind  of  n-ork  is  occupied  by  the  woiks  of  a  single 

aician,  and  (hote  not  of  a  quality  to  rcpuiy  close  examination. 

Colc\  lirighi  and  pleasant  pictures  of  Surrey  com  and  woodland, 

Mr.  L.eadcr's  elaborate  and  faithful  iransciipU  of  coimiiy  churcli- 

Bwt  water-mills,  ha>-e  good   places.      But  neither  of  these 

Mer«,  dexterous  and  honest  as  both  are,  Iios  the  divine  |pft  of 

Sination.     Tlieir  pictures  arc  deficient  in  mystcrj'  an<l  suggestive- 

There  is  more  subticty  and  loveliness  in  the  landscapes  of  H. 

f  ■>  'i  'ic  "Strayed  Herd"  last  year  left  an  impression  of  power 

cd  by  his  pkturex  tlii.-(  yenr,     In  the  landscape  of  the 

dder  Linndl,  no  evidence  of  age  ix  apparent  bej'Oiu]  what  may  be 

ave^ved  in  repetition  ;  and  his  sons  approach  their  fatlicr  as  usual  in 

anner,  t>ut  too  closely,  indeed,  for  their  own  repuutions.    One  is  dis- 

;ipoinud  to  find  Grahamc,  tlte  painter  of  the  remarkable  Highland 

Team  in  spate,  of  two  years  ago,  represented  only  by  one  picture 

r«  fir-woo(l  of  no  great  mark  ;  and  it  is  jiainfut  to  see  two  such 

ictunrs  as   Mr.   I).i«^on's  "View   of   (Jrccnwidi,"  certainly  one 

the  6neHt,  if  not  the  very  finest  picture  of  its  class  in  the  cxhi- 

MtioR,  and  Mr.  Whaiie'a  "  Mountain  Han-est,"  a  powerfully  con- 

il  finely  painted  representation  of  effects  of  stonn  and  mist 

,   hung  over   doorways,  where  none  but   those  wlio  look 

them  arc   likely   to  sec  them,   and   thej-  most   imperfectly; 

Mr.   Bteit't  "Christmas   Morning,    1866,"  one   of  those  ela- 

jtictures    of  sea  and    sky   in    which   this  keen-eyed  and 

tiftative  [Miintcr  sums  up  tlie  dcliherately  garnered  results  of  so 

ach  obstinate  study  and  ]>cnetrating  observation,  placed  in  the 

north  room  at  a  height  where  it  cannot  be  apprcriale<l,  though  its 

larger  truths  arc  not  bej-owl  recognition.     There  is  no  wich  painting 

Bf  waves  or  »ky  as  this  in  thcic  rooms,  and  yet,  for  my  own  part, 

.  must  confcn,  and  I  find  others  of  the  same  min<l,  tliat  far  less 

llous  antl  faithful  work   has  ol^en  pro^tuced   more   impression. 

may  be  the  fault  of  the  critic,  rvot  of  the  painter.     One  heare  it 

■id  tlut  the  work  has  the  effect  rather  of  a  map  than  a  picture, 

Is   if  Ihr  ■■■:.  faculty  had    wrought    more   i>owcrfuIly   in   the 

unintcT,   ii  reproductive  and  synthetic.      Hut  os  an  exact 

3cr  of  bcsuliful  and  impmsi\-e  (acts  of  nature,  drfmcaXed 
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with  the  sternest  exactitude  which  a  most  keen  eye  and  a  most 
steady  hand  can  impart  to  them,  Mr.  Brett  holds  the  highest  place 
among  his  brethren ;  and  such  a  work  as  this  deserved  more  respectful 
treatment 

The  writer  had  hoped  when  this  article  was  begun,  that  it  might 
have  been  extended  to  include  the  water-colour  exhibitions — diat  of 
the  old  society  most  attractive  this  year  by  the  figure-drawings 
of  \A'alker,  the  lovely  Thames  subjects  of  A.  Hunt,  and  Danb/s 
\\'clsh  landscapes ;  and  that  of  the  Institute,  made  unusually  interest- 
ing by  the  dmn-ings  of  Gallait,  Rosa  Bonheur,  and  Goodall,  among  its 
honorary  members,  and  those  of  Hine,  Mogford,  D'Egvillc,  Edmund 
Warren,  and  Shalders,  among  its  regular  members  and  assodatei; 
the  French  and  Flemish  exhibition  in  Fall  Mall,  in  which  the  most 
striking  general  feature  is  the  evidence  throughout  of  the  eSectof 
education  in  art,  in  giving  command  of  all  that  goes  to  the  making  of 
a  picture,  irrespective  of  subject ;  and  such  isolated  exhibitions  ai 
those  of  Kaulbarh's  original  drawings  for  his  series  of  Goethe's 
women,  at  48,  Pall  Mall ;  Gustave  Dorf  s  remarkable  and  dngnlarir 
\arious  as  well  as  vigorous  though  imperfect  works  in  the  Egyptiu 
Hall  and  the  German  Gallery  in  Bond  Street ;  and  Mr.  Hoimm 
Hunt's  Isabella  weeping  over  her  Pot  of  Basil,  from  Boccaccio'i 
tale.  But  these  pictures,  if  noticed  hereafter  in  The  Gentlemaift 
Magazine,  must  form  the  subject  of  another  and  concluding  article. 

Tom  Taylor. 
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HE  grammar  schools  of  England  ns  we  have  hithcrio 
knoim  tbcm  irill  soon  cease  in  cxisl.  Tlic  cclucalional 
system  to  which  the  middle  classes  owe  so  much 
in  the  po^t  Itax  been  tried  an<l  found  vraniing  when 
wdghcd  with  the  rctpiircments  of  the  pre^^ent  age ;  and  it  h 
ctrain  that  within  a  ver^r  few  yx*Ts  im[>0Ttnnt  changn  n-ill  be 
tttati  in  the  oiganisation  an<l  manngcmmt  of  our  endowed 
ttnuiur  schools.  Hitherto  these  schools  have  been  tirtle  indepcn- 
<lttn  nun  of  tliemsetvcs— Utile  states  in  wliich  tlicir  ow»  laws  only 
h<ldnQj-,  their  own  standartis  only  w-ere  rccognisecL  lliey  generally 
(Imrtd  tbctr  existence  from  the  benevolence  of  indiviiluaU  in  some 
■tanw  age,  and  so  long  as  they  fulfilled  the  literal  instructions  of 
tbs  IbuDders,  they  vrere  free  to  go  upon  their  indqicndent  courses, 
si>d  to  dititgartl  all  outer  opinion.  This  is  to  be  cliangcd.  The 
'itik  tutct  are  no  longer  to  l)e  independent  little  states.  They  are 
to  be  Bismaiked ;  to  be  brought  into  subonlination  to  outer  law ; 
^o  \k  tried  by  outer  slandnrds ;  to  be  made  bnuichcs  of  a  great  con- 
ledetitioa  of  learning,  in  whose  gcncr^il  interests  ihn-  wilt  have  to 
'"Tender  their  tinic-honourcd  "  autonomy."  The  proposed  rhangc 
^  Btlerty  tmlike  any  of  the  grammar  school  refomiations  that  have 
Pttttded  it.  Each  of  those  reformations  permitted  the  grammar 
^hftolt  to  retain  the  main  features  of  their  original  character,  and 
P**"!*  it  is  the  best  argument  in  fevour  of  the  present  more 
thorough  propoulf  that  thes*  moderate  reforms  have  required  to 
**  r^)tated  so  often,  and  have  yet  left  so  much  to  he  reformed. 
^^t  changes  now  proposed  to  be  effected  will  be  accomplished  by 
(*Bittitive  action,  aivd  mudi  more  attention  will  be  paid  to  what  it 
'*  Prtiumed  the  founder  would  wish  to  be  done  with  his  charily  did 
, '  'i*c  in  the  prevint  age,  than  to  the  instructions  given  by  him  wh 
"  *u  impossible  that  he  could  forsee  the  wants  of  such  a  state ' 
^'^tyis  tlie  present  Meanwhile,  the  time  is  opportune  for  taking 
^  SWe  }mck   mto  the  pa.it  condition  of  these  schools,  ^th\  by 
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so  ticnng  preparing  ourselves  the  \vAivt  \a  coiuidf r  the  impottoA ' 
i]imti(n)s  rai.tcil  by  their  pre«cnt  state. 

I'hc  English  grAmtnar  school  s)'slcni  may  be  <ai<l  ro  luvc 
lioni  with  the  Kcfonnation.  A  few  !ic)iooI.h  did  indred  rxJtt  ]0 
to  that  date,  and  some  writen  iiu:)ine  to  tiny  th:it  thty  excrcii 
a  coEiaiderable  influence  in  bringing  about  the  great  rvligious 
lution  of  England  ;  but  cvrtiun  it  is  Ihnt  the  Reformation  fas  i 
more  the  parent  than  l!ic  rhild  of  the  gr.immat  school  Of  i 
schools  oT  the  pre-Rcfornution  period,  a  few,  including  Winc^ 
were  important  institutions ;  but  the  greater  i>OTtion  mtre 
chantries,  in  each  of  which  a  ])ric&t  was  paid  to  uy  musses  fori 
soul  of  the  founder,  and  is  a  necesit}'  of  hb  position,  to  toKfc^ 
cenain  number  of  boys  sufficient  latin  to  take  the  choKslcre'  put  I 
the  service.  A  considcraWe  jtroportton  of  the  stnalLcr  gnn 
schools  now  in  existence  had  their  origin  in  this  way ;  for  .-lAer  ■ 
Reformation  the  saying  of  masses,  which  was  inlendeil  to  be 
chief  duly  of  the  priest  or  luaster,  was  dropped,  nnd  thv  tnulung 
which  was  intended  to  be  a  secondary  duty,  bccanw  the  chief  add 
only  one. 

A  great  many  of  the  schools  attached  to  monasteries  fell  *i(li 
the  religious  houses,  an<i  the  imraedbie  effect  of  the  Keforaa- 
lion  was  rather  to  deprive  the  public  of  the  mcanti  of  e<iiicatlaa|3 
than  to  sui>ply  them.  Henr}-  VIII.  was  too  Inuy  iwlling  down  ■ 
be  able  to  build  up  much;  and  when  Etlwatd  VI.  r.imc  (o  V^k 
throne,  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  great  revenues  tliat  rigbH 
fully  belonged  to  schools,  accidentally  suppressed  along  wEth  ^| 
monasteries  to  which  they  were  altachcil.  It  U  dear  eiKiugU  thaiBl 
suppressing  thetic  school*,  Henry  had  no  intention  permanently  to 
disendow  the  Kchools.  1  Ic  lully  understood  the  difference  betur^H 
"  learning"  and  "superstition,"  betwet'n  a  collegiate  and  a  mnniunP 
fwicmity.  Some  of  his  greedy  courtiers,  already  gorgett  wtd>  the 
spcHls  of  the  monasicrics,  proposed  that  colleges  should  be  (]■ 
posscued  as  well  as  abbeys ;  but  the  king  shou'ed  lib  clear  apl^l 
ciation  of  the  diRcrence  of  the  coies  b)-  answeriivi; :  "  I  tell  you,  v^k 
that  I  judge  no  land  in  England  better  twslon-ud,  iluin  that  whid^f 
given  to  our  universities.'  Henry's  son  was  of  the  s.imc  mind,  3^| 
when  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  suppressed  monaa^f 
schools  |>etitioncd  for  their  re-establishmenl.  King  Edward  was  v^| 
ready  to  .-ippropriate  revenue*  for  Uic  purpose.  A  gooil  tnany  of  t^| 
numerous  foundations  that  bc.-ir  tlic  name  of  toward  VI.  ofl 
however,  origiiul,  and  owe  their  existence  to  the  rei~cnucs  whiS 
c.ime  Into  his  hands  from  the  supprc^ion  of  the  tnonasi^riciiJiH 
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I  he  «iMlf  juctged  ought  to  be  aied  to  Tonnn]  public  «ducntion. 

Buabeth  herself  founded  a  large  number  of  schools,  and 

tr  irign  a  rich  -ilrtam  of  private  benevolence  flowed  in  this 

In   tvct,  a  ^cry  Urj;c  |>roporiion  of  our  picsent  cndou-- 

'  wnb  nre  founde<l  during  ihai  <;eniury.     Of  the  total  numl>er  of 

panotir  .ichools  just  reportctl  on  by  the  Schools  In(]uiry  Cotsmis- 

isiKK.  iwo-tliirds  were  founded  more  than  tn-o  centuries  ago. 

Te.  thcrefoTe,  owe  niwii  of  our  grammar  school  endowments  to  that 
pM  period  of  excitement  of  which  the  Reformation  was  partly  the 
fattit.  and  panly  the  TruiL  At  that  time  a  gnat  rerival  of  literature 
mkpbre,  fldenrc  grew  up  and  demanded  recognition,  men  claimed 
iflnnge  new  right  of  thinking  for  thcnuelvcs  both  in  matters  rcli> 
(bit  and  political,  and  lite  nation  seemed  to  have  entered  upon  a 
m  imcllectual  life.  Men  felt  (hat  new  forces  liad  arisen  whose 
frtjoe  cour&c  and  effect  they  could  only  dimly  foresee.  These 
wfoKCS  taught  (Item  to  value  the  pon-er  of  knowkflgc.  and  mn<le 
fladenre  that  their  children  should  have  more  education  than 
AcTihanselvcs  had  Had.  \tv\  so  benevolent  men  in  private  life,  and 
Nfil  {XTionages  representing  the  ]>oUcy  of  the  nation,  victi  with 
odigihcr  in  establishing  schools  that  shoulil  imjiait  to  future  gene- 
(^us  itii-  tii^hest  kind  of  rullurc  known  to  ihem.selvei.  'IIkm 
4ttb  niTTc  scaiiered  very  liberally  over  the  country  ;  so  liberally, 
«a4K<l,  that  it  actually  became  a  c|uestion  of  serious  debite  a  gene- 
11)01  or  two  later,  wlictlver  they  )iad  not  become  so  numerous 
HUiaoimi  to  a  public  nuiumce: 

It  1678,  Christoplier  Wate  printed  at  Oxford  a  defence  of  the  free 
nkwlt,  whkh  shou-s  both  that  the  country  was  very  well  6up]>lted  with 
dun,  ud  thai  there  was  a  large  party  who  held  them  to  be  much 
Htmuaerous.  "  There  is,"  he  says, "  an  opinion  commonly  received, 
i^tbe  icholars  of  Et^and  are  overproponioned  to  tlie  prefermentn 
•wlrtiercd  |>creont^  Hereupon  the  constitution  of  free  schools  eomclh 
iBk  tuc^tioncd,  as  diverting  those  whom  nature  or  fortune  had 
<l>kneiaed  lo  the  plough,  the  oar,  and  other  handicraRs,  from  their 
fi^cr  de»gn,  to  the  study  of  the  liberal  aita,  and  even  divinity 
«>'!£  [tut  the  multiplying  tlicsc  foundations  is  )-et  lugher  rcprc- 
*ned  u  dangerous  to  the  gos-emmeni.  Tliese  jealousies  have  gained 
"PWi  the  prudent,  the  powerful,  ami,  not  least,  uiwn  Uic  scholar." 

b  ii  interesting  to  observe  how  early  the  fear  of  overeducating 
'°^  coamon  people  arose,  and  how  similar  the  answer  made  by 
*<  fiends  of  education  in  tliose  days,  was  to  the  answer  that  is 
pica  at  the  present  time  when  any  one  seeks  to  show  that  the 
"■Unsl  tabourcT  doea  not   much  require  education.     "  Even  ux 
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hctlging  and  ditching,"  says  Wasc,  "  men  of  Improrect  »e&K  ind 
forecast,  that  comprthend  lines  aiul  numbers,  and  tcosons,  will  Lx- 
mastrr  workmca  among  the  other  bliourcrs ;  nor  ts  it  Tut  Uk  foni- 
cular  or  public  interc&t  more  advanUigcous,  that  «ny  one  who  tuj' 
honestly  iiope  to  arrive  at  [lie  graml  jun'nun,  or  to  usbt  in  tlic  gooJ 
or  his  coq>onitioii,  he  a  mere  i^loughnun  or  gmiier." 

The  diaracier  or  the  education  given  in  llteM  schooU  f    ' 
three  rcntuties  ago  roay  not  seem  to  us,  with  our  present  nji:..-- . 
very  well  fittct!  to  effect  the  objects  of  the  founders.     Kut  it  wm  ik 
best  sort  of  education  known  in  (lio&c  days,  and  eien  now  u  iiJ 
moot  ]>oint  auoDg  educationaliiiU  whether  the  old  eduation  of  tlic 
granmiar  schools  is  not  the  best  training  for  youth.    At  all  event*  it 
was  the  be»t  kind  of  education  thvn  attainable,  and  it  cci* 
die  fault  of  the  benevolent  founders  if  tlK  schoob  lus 
nuule  to  progress  with  the  an  of  leaching.    The  £ngliAh  Ui 
w%(  yet,  at  the  date  of  most  of  these  fuuntUtions,  only  th«  "  vuig^^i 
tongue,"  and  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  were,  in  a  lar  wider 
sense  tlian  now,  the  gales  of  superior  knowledge.    They  wcic,  m 
fact,  the  only  means  of  con%'eying  intellectual  cultivation  beyond  the 
mere  acquisition  of  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing. 

A  good  uuny  founders  prov-idcd  thai  reading  and  n-riting  ih>- 
learnt  in  their  schools,  beginning  with  the  A  1)  C  primer,  to  be  u.^  - 
sometimes  by  monitors ;  but  the  great  majority  left  tliosc  htunblcf  la^ 
to  the  village  schools.  And  ordained  that  their  fonndations  should  Ix 
employed  to  support  a  "  free  gntrnm-ir  school."    This  plinse,  whether 
fcrilowcd  by  words  expressly  showing  that  meaning  or  not,  has  alwnyi 
been  interpreted  as  meaning  a  school  for  grammatical  iDstructio:  < 
learned  lauguago.    Grammar  schools  did  not  trouble  tlietnsch  l 
English  grammar,  and  indeed  there  n^aa  in  those  days  but  inadetiiuic 
provision  for  scientitic  in»r\iction  in  the  moilver  tongue,     lite  rauli 
was  that  those  who  p.isscd  ihrotigh  a  long  co'jrsc  of  Ijitin  and  Orrrt 
weie  not  unfrcqueuily  very  bad  users  of  the  English   la;, 
James  Buchanan,  ilic  grammariao,  in  a  book  publislicd  just  a  <:<,.....; 
^go,  uys :  "  Courtiers  and  gentlemen  of  di.>tiinction  in  gcnemi,  wlio 
are  accustomed  to  their  own  bnguage  alone,  liave  a  ready  cc: 
of  proper  words,  and  speak  with  perspicuity  and  correctness,    i-... 
speak  with  nn  easy  Oucncy,  and  especially  those  of  rank  who  keep 
polite  company,  express  themselves  in  a  pure  and  unafi' 
of  language  to  whicli  few  who  are  great  Latin  and  Greek 
ei-cr  atlaiD."    From  this  it  may  be  infened  that  geDtlemen  of  d«- 
tindion  did  not  go  to  the  gnmtnor  schools  or  engage  in  lengthened 
classical  studies. 
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i)ority  of  ihc  Ed^lkh  frev  grnmnur  scliooU  w«r«  made  free 
iicf  to  the  chitJrvn  vi  t)ie  uliulc  couiilr>-  or  to  the  diildren  of  a 
tkiibi  locality,  without  dUimction  of  <:bs<L     But  it  iscvi<tetil  lli^t 
■:.  schools  were  opcu  to  the  |>ooie»t  cb.ss*;!i  they  wetc  not 
jr  them.  The  education  given  wiis  of  a  Mcoitdury  rather  than 
dvioentary  charxctcr,  and    elciuetiUiy  ioNtoKtion   was  either 
lilted  ftUugcthcr  firom  tlw  cuiriculuiii,  or  treated  id  a  very  subor- 
alv   (Qanncr.      'I'hin  was,  on  the   wlwlc,  a  wise  policy  oi*  the 
Jcra.    Tliv  &L1IC  of  society  in  whidi  ttiey  lived  did  not  admit  of 
cducaiioQ  as  wc  understand  the  worKU    Serfdom  )ud  hardly 
to  exist  nbcn  many  of  the   deeds  were    drawn,  and   to 
ct  in  tboM  days  titai  any  I'Uge  number  of  persons  belonging  to 
UUouring  classes  should  ask  for  education  would  have  been  to 
JDlge  a  chunera.     But  in  expressly  keepijtg  the  door  open  for  the 
,lh«  founders  of  most  of  the  tchoob  shon'cd  ita  amount  of 
Sty  fur  nhicJi  wc  in  Uicsc  days  can  hardly  give  them  due  credit, 
distinction  between  classes  was  then  much  greater  than  it  now 
,  and  t})crc  were  ter)'  strong  prejudices  against  the  .tons  of  labouring 
en  being  raised  to  the  scats  of  learning  and  honour. 
I  When  Cranmei  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  an  election  took 
ICC  of  children  to  the  grammar  school  of  the  cathedral.     Some  of 
cofomiuiooet^  would  ha^v  none  but  gentlemen's  sons,  saying, 
IitBbttndmcn's  ions  are  more  meet  for  the  plough  and  to  be  artificer^ 
1  to  occupy  the  place  of  tite  learned  sort;  for  we  have  as  much  need 
r  ploughmen  as  of  any  other  sute,  and  alUottsofmenmaynotgoto 
Whereupon  Cranmer  made  this  noble  reply  :  "  I  grant  much 
Fyour  meaning  herein  as  needful  in  a  commonwealth,  but  yet  utterly 
"m  eulode  a  ploughman's  son  from  the  benefit  of  learning  is  as  much 
Ita  to  lay  that  Almighty  Cod  should  not  be  at  liberty  to  bestow  his 
^pcat  gift*  of  grace  upon  any  person,  nor  nowhere  else  but  as  we  and 
other  men  shall  appoint  them  to  be  employed  according  to  our  fancy, 
^ud  not  according  to  his  moM  godly  will  and  pleasure,  who  giveth 
^fei  ififu  both  of  learning  and  other  perfections  of  all  sciences  unto 
Hi  luniU  and  states  of  people  indill'erently.     Iliereforc  if  (he  gentle- 
Kan's  son  be  ^pt  lo  learning  let  him  be  admitted ;  if  not,  let  the 
Kwr  man's  child,  that  is  apt,  enter  his  room." 
^■Mhile  thctnajoiii  's  admitted  the  children  of  rich  and  poor, 

^^|b  few  schools,  ■■'  "-iiided  by  Viscount  Lonsdale,  at  Louther, 

^E  1697,  were  to  be  kept  "for  the  education  of  gentlemen's  sons  there." 
WT  :>dancc  ut  iIicm:  free  schouU  seems  to  have  been  mainly  of 

Wc,  of  the  middle  classes,  with  tome  little  admixture  of  children 

Kf  Die  labouring  class.    The  gentry  did  not  use  them  much,  ptcfcTiin^ 
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mther  to  Mlucate  their  son*  privAtely  or  lend  llicm  abroad.  Wom, 
wriling  tn  1678,  snyK:  "CouUl  imlved  ihc  ptlucniion  in  -~  <Ji 

ap))rovc  its  <|ualiAc.it)on  so  t)ul  iho  Kcntr)',  wlio  now  fii.'',  1  .  j^t 

Uiemsclvcs  uiwlcr  a  ncccssiiy  of  eutcttiining  .1  tutor  at  griMi  choi^ge  m 
thdr  o«m  homes  or  of  boarding  Ihvir  sous  ulinud  .-it  niiei  nofwetitij 
to  their  quality,  inijiht  be  induced  10  tnm  Uicir  childicn  in  llic  tu*n 
fKhool  whereof  they  very  likely  aire  govctnore,  iheo   would  ihry 
I'kugmcnt  the  sti|)cnd  of  ihe  master  with  ll>c  diminishing  of  Ibcir  9tin 
icxpenres,"     Private  scbooU  at  this  time  had  gTowii  up  in  coDiiiltr- 
able  nuinbcny  and  wore  used  by  |>eoplc  who  did  not  choose  to  usA 
their  sons  to  the  free  tchootx,  and  wlio  wvre  not  rich  cnougU  10  tcxh 
them  by  |>rivate  tutors,  or  xend  them  alntuii    T1>c  alicndinoeuf 
^-the  sons  of  the  nobility  at  the  great  public  schooU  cannot  hsvc  l<ci» 
<  common  then  as  it  has  since  become,  for  U'a^e,  in  trying  lo  f*;- 
adc  tlw  gentry  to  tend  their  ttonx  to  the  local  ^mmiLr  kdiooli, 
points  wit  to  them,  as  if  ii  were  an  >       .       ,  I     '  Vji 

Eion,  Winchester.  U'cMmin'aer.  and  .:J 

diuiogutsJied  members  of  the  nobility  on  their  rolls.  The  rule  Ifeca 
no  dotibt,  wxN  for  jroung  noblemen  10  go  simighl  from  the  jximt 
tutor  to  the  univcr»iiy.  or  nbrootl  on  the  itrind  totir. 

Some  of  tile  inslruction*  of  foundt-rii  .u  tu  chooun^  a  nusu-r  ut 
very  curious.  They  neariy  all  re-iiiiiv  that  he  should  l»c  "  a  k-ainrJ 
and  godly-  roan  ;"  mnny  that  he  bbuutd  be  a  pne&i ;  but  others  odJ 
details  of  a  less  ordinary  character.  The  siattitcs  of  the  ^nmsr 
acliool  of  Gutsborough  »how  iwo  pet  dtKlikcs  on  the  pan  of  l&t 
founder.  His  master  muM  if  posuble  be  a  priest,  and  "vi'  Sal  it 
sfratigtr  hem:"  if  no  pricsl  can  conveniently  be  liad,  then  nn  «i- 
marriaf  layman  amy  be  appointed  ;  "  but  if,  after  his  aduuMton,  he 
do  marry,  then  iminediaicly  his  oflice  shall  be  void,  and  llie  wd 
wardens  >>liall  remove  and  utterly  put  Mm  frotn  ihe  same  ii<: 
WillLim  Fctyi)!ace,  of  Cliilitrey,  in  Beiks,  who  founded  a  ch.m 
that  place  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., also udtes unusual  prccJiiitions 
to  keq)  objectionable  men  out  of  his  maslcrdiip.  "  If  any  cluplain," 
says  the  KUtutes,  " shall  become  othcmisc  t)cnc5ced,  or  shall  not 
observe  the  will  of  the  founder,  or  shall  be  a  fomicaiur,  or  skaii  Imf 
Aokidt,  or  a  stirrer  up  of  contentious  in  llie  town  of  Cliildre)*,  or  the 
pwu  ad>accnl,  or  noted  for  any  grievous  crime,  and  ^uU  not  lie  able 
to  clear  himself  of  the  imputauon,  sudi  chaplain  shall  be  forthwilfi 
Kmovcd  from  the  said  chantry." 

In  many  cases,  as  in  the  one  just  refencd  to,  the  patronage  was 
vested  in  the  authorities  of  scune  particular  colleijo  to  which  the 
founder  had  desired  to  attach  his  sdiool ;  but  llie  nutiiMi  in  whidi 
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was  vested  was  «](cc«<lingt]r  voriotis.  Unckr  some 
mtslers  were  ulMoiutcly  foTl>i<l>dcn  to  take  any  fee  or 
ril,  in  Dtlien  tbcy  were  to  exact  some  sronll  fee  provided  the 
were  aWc  to  pay  it,  while  in  others  the  benefits  of  the 
were  limited  to  boys  born  in  it  certain  locality,  and 
the  nuuter  was  allowed  to  make  his  own  tenns  with  the  "foreigners" 
who  mi(;ht  seek  to  be  admitted.  It  wu.«  the  latter  form  of  deed 
that  allowed  the  private  boarding  system  at  endowed  sdiools  to 
3W  up,  Al  those  «:hools  ihc  jKijing  btxirdcrs  arc  the  "CiMvign*' 
tlTudcfs,  and  the  free  boys  are  the  native  occiipaats. 

la  the  MJioolsin  which  education  was  to  be  otherwise  entirely  gra- 

lilOUS,  there  was  nearly  always  one  ciirtous  exception.    At  SJirovclidc 

;  wuenttomaryfor  llie  l><>y%  of  n  grammar  school  to  subscribe  ccrl.un 

to  the  master  in  the  nune  of  "  tock-fitaoy"    With  the  collected 

ae)'  the  master  bought  a  cock,  which  was  buried  up  to  Ihc  neck  in  tlie 

ground,  and  each  boy  bad  tlic  right  to  throw  a  stick  at  ilic  poor  fowl's 

hcarl.     If  no  one  struck  the  head  the  master  had  the  cock  to  himself 

and  the  peitce  as  velL    The  origin  of  this  custom  is  loKt  in  anti<jui[y. 

Same  of  the  earliest  school  charters  speak  of  it  as  an  ancient  custom, 

■nd  the  greater  part  of  them  confirm  the  master  in  his  right,  :ilthougli 

some  disallow  JL     It  is  dear  that  this  cock-penny  must  ba^-e  been  an 

imiionuit  source  of  revenue  to  the  master,     'flic  occasion  was  n 

It  one,  and  as  the  master  usually  entertained  tlic  scholars  aod 

Itbr  friend*  to  dinner,  it  nuy  readily  be  fancied  that  the  offering  were 

DO  means  confined  lo  pence.     In  the  statutes  made  by  Cardinal 

ahn   Kempe,  Archbtsltop  of  Canterbury*,  for  the  government  of 

Us  college  of  Wye,  it  is  ordained  that  the  children  were  to  be  taught 

gntis  unlew  a  present  were  voluntarily  made,  and  except  the  "  usual 

oSchngi  of  cock.s  cnJ  pence  at  tlie  fea-st  of  St  Nicholas."     The 

fuundcm  of  [lie  Manchester  school  onlain  that  tlie  masters  shall 

teach  "  freely  and  indiffcrcnily  ever)-  child  and  schobi  coming  to  the 

^attKlwol,  without  any  money  or  other  rewards  taken  therefor,  as 

^Hpotivy,  vsttor-ptHitj,  peiaiwn-pamy,  or  any  other,  whatsoever  ii 

P^tK."     In  Queen  Elizabeth's  school  at  Hartlebur)-,  ihc  sUlutes 

■Cftott  that  the  schoolmaster  "  may  have  and  use  and  lakc  the  profits 

If  all  sudt  eackfighlt  and  folaliaits  u  we  commonly  used  in  schools, 

HAlUch  odicr  giAs  as  shall  be  freely  given  to  iheni  by  any  of  the 

H^Bs  of  their  schotais  over  and  besides  their  wages,  until  their 

Klaiy  and  stipend  sltall  be  augmented."    The  custom  has  not  died 

■MBkogcthcr  even  in  ihe«c  day*.     In  ceruin  Yorkshire  schools  the 

H^luivo  to  pay  a  guinea  a  year  to  the  head-master,  and  half-a-guinca 

■  yor  to  the  under-fnaster,  as  *<  cock-penny." 

■  Vol.  L,  N.  S.  \V».  M  j 
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Th«  vkter-penny  mcnlioncd  in  one  of  these  ([uotatJons  in  no  doub 
the  same  as  the  Candlemas  offering  anciently  made  in  the  Fdinbiuigh 
Ndiooli  and  other  Scotch  public  sch<x>ls,  under  the  name  of  tlHu 
Htver.  Candlemas  was  a  holiday ;  bat  the  children  went  to  the 
school  dresed  in  their  I>e5t,  and  ohcn  accompanied  t>y  their  pirenu. 
Some  appropriate  oraiions  were  fiwt  delivered,  and  then  the  roll  of 
the  school  was  called.  Each  boy,  as  his  name  vras  cjiUed,  went  tip 
Mid  presented  an  offering,  first  to  the  hcad-maslcr,  and  then  to  the 
master  of  his  own  fbnn.  ^Micn  the  gralutty  was  less  titan  the  ustul 
quarterly  fee,  the  masters  received  it  in  silence,  but  vrhen  it  tuaounA 
to  that  sum  the  head-masirr  exclaimed  Vivat,  to  twice  the  or 
f!ee,  Phrrat  bis,  or  a  higher  sum,  Flertal  ter,  and  for  a  guinci 
upu-ards,  Ghrial  t  Mcann-hilc  the  boys  cheered  according  to  thr 
Eargenes  of  the  sum,  and  at  the  close  the  head-master  announced  (he 
name  of  tlie  highest  bidder  for  the  title  of  Kins  or  VUtor.  On  toi»c 
occasions  this  computilion  assumed  nil  the  features  of  an  auction- 
There  is  a  case  on  record  of  a  provincial  grammar  school  in  whitfc 
two  boys  were  enabled  by  their  fathers,  who  were  preseni,  to  contet 
tlic  honour  of  tieing  the  highest  donor  so  keenly  thai,  guinea  bgr 
guinea,  one  of  them  laid  d<wn  twenty-four  guineas,  and  the  odw 
twenty-five-  This  was  a  very  lad  custom,  which  it  is  a  pity  should 
be  revived  in  continental  schools,  as  it  is  being,  in  the  shape  of  new 
year  or  btnh-<Iay  presents. 

Barr'mg-oul  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  old  gnminar 
school  custom*.  How  it  arose  CAnnot  be  traced ;  but  it  is  of  grert 
antiquity,  as  the  following  extract  Irom  the  statutes  of  Wilton  school, 
drawn  up  by  Sir  John  Dcane  in  1 558,  will  show : — "  To  the  end  ihil 
the  scholars  have  not  any  evil  opinion  of  the  schooUnastcr, 
schoolmaster  should  not  mistake  the  scholars  for  requiting  of  1 
and  orders,  1  will  tliat  upon  Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  in  the  : 
noon,  and  upon  holydays,  tliey  refresh  themselves,  and 
before  Christmn-t  and  Easier,  auordiiig  tn  fhe  old  i\ist»m,  they  bar  trni 
kttpfi-^th  lilt  icAflf/  Ihf  sihi^master  in  suih  lori  as  olhfr  s(helars  da  It 
great  If /icels."  It  is  thut,  in  1558,  spoken  of  as  a  custom  so  old  *i 
to  be  a  Lin-  of  usage  ;  but  the  practice,  no  doubt,  arose  in  some  rcsl 
mutiny,  in  which  the  pupils  got  the  better  of  the  master,  and  com- 
lulled  him  to  submission.  As  the  holidays  drew  near,  tlie  danger  of 
a  liarring-out  increased.  1'he  boys  odttn  thouf;ht  tliat  tlie  holkky 
seasons  n-ere  too  slioR,  or  too  far  apart,  and  when  tliey  could  iM)t 
come  to  an  undersunding  with  the  masters,  they  resolved  upon  a 
Imrring-out.  They  first  fixed  upon  a  leailer,  and  pledged  their  honout 
to  stand  by  him  to  the  last.  They  then  supi>licd  themsetvei  with 
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{YtEJons  and  tuch  weapons  of  defence  ns  ihey  cotild  by  hands  on,  and 
iddvnly  seized  on  llie  school-room.    'I'hey  barricaded  the  doors  and 
idows,  and  bade  defiance  alike  to  tlic  masters  and  Uk  civil  aucho- 
iticf-  They  sometimes  sustained  a  siege  of  nearly  a  week's  duration, 
(I  very  often  the  roaster  had  to  concede  their  wuhcs  in  order  to 
\^a.  odnuitaoce  to  the  school-rootn. 

There  is  a  bmous  and  tragic  harring-out  from  the  High  School  at 
inbutgh  iccofxJed  in  the  Council  Records  of  EdiDburgh  for  the  year 
595.  On  the  13th  ofScpterobcrinthst  year,  ihcscholanof  the  High 
lool,  according  to  custom,  went  in  abody  to  the  council  chamber,  to 
'1>eg  Uienugixtrates  to  give  them  a  week's  holiday.  For  some  prudential 
die  request  was  refused,  and  the  bo)-s  were  much  di^usted.  A 
inber  of  ihcm — "  gcntilmcnis  bainiis,"  as  the  record  has  it— formed 
tairing-oui  coQspnacy  to  avenge  the  injury,  and  liaving  |>rovidcd 
itftemMlves  with  firearms  and  swords,  they  went  in  the  dead  of  niglit 
nd  took  possession  of  the  school-house.  ^\1ien  the  master  appeared 
in  the  oioniing,  he  was  of  course  refiised  .ndinictance ;  and  finding 
every  means  of  ingress  so  completely  blocked  up,  antt  so  strongly 
guarded  from  within,  as  to  nuke  it  impossible  to  storm  the  garrison, 
he  tried  to  make  terms  with  the  rebels.  All  wa.i  in  vain,  however, 
and  he  wjs  compelled  10  apply  to  the  city  magistrates  for  assisUncc^ 
One  of  tlie  latter,  John  Macaiamn  by  name,  soon  appeared  at  the 
head  of  a  party  of  city  oflkem.  Ulien  llic  municipal  paiiy  arrived 
in  the  court-yard  the  boys  within  became  [xrrfectly  fianlio,  dared  any 
one  to  approach,  and  threatened  with  instant  death  any  one  who 
should  attempt  to  dispossess  them,  'llie  magistrate  advanced  at  the 
of  his  men,  am)  helped  tliem  to  plant  a  battering-ram  against 
the  door.  He  had  aln>0M  elliected  an  entrance,  when  a  leader  of  the 
'bojm  levelled  his  pistol,  shot  the  baillie  through  the  head,  and  killed 
on  the  xpot.  Of  ooune  the  young  murderer  and  hi*  comrades 
were  arrestctl ;  twit  they  were  soon  set  at  liberty,  for  they  were,  many  of 
them,  the  sons  of  peers  and  great  highland  chicAains,  and  iIm  slain 
l^nan  was  only  a  burgher  magistrate  I 

Sontctimes  tlte  master  was  beforehand  with  the  rebels,  barring 
the  whool-room  against  them ;  and  then  the  Ijittcr  made  violent 
atlcnipOi  10  gain  possession.  On  the  36ih  of  November,  1667,  the 
Kholatt  of  tJte  Birmingham  Free  School  first  barred  out  tlte  master, 
juid  then,  Itaving  dcwrted  the  »chool,  made  an  attempt,  reinforced 
ty  cenain  of  tlK  townsmen,  "  in  visanis,  and  with  pistolls  and 
olhct  arme*,"  to  re-enter  by  assault,  threatening  to  kill  the  master, 
■lioweiing  stones  and  bricks  tlirough  the  wiiwlows,  I'he 
coventors,  on  tliia  occasion,  ordered  that  in  future  any  boy  joining  in 
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a  barriug-out  should  t>e  cashiered  llic  school ;  but  custom  appeaa  I 
have  been  too  strong  for  thcin,  foe  lit  tlictr  iccortts  of  ten  ycnn  liter^ 
appcan  the  staleineni  that  widow  Spooner  liad  beca  jviid  n  thillii^ 
"  Tor  clcnnsinge  y*  schoole  at  ^mxge  mt."  Dr.  Johiuon  de»cribed 
baning-out  as  "a  sarage  Ucencc  practised  in  maay  schoob  nt  the 
end  of  the  last  century;*  but  Carlisle  tdb  us;  in  18 tS,  that  the 
pmciicc  was  not  then  altogetlier  cxUnsuished  in  lite  north  of 
England. 

There  arc  no  means  by  whidi  we  can  judge  accurately  of  liie 
quality  of  llic  education  given  in  thcu  granunai  schools  of  tno  cen- 
turies aga  No  doubt  there  would  be  good  an<l  bad  schools  in  thoK 
days  as  in  these ;  but  we  liave  no  rea-son  to  think  that  even  in  the 
higher  grammar  schools  were  very  satisExctoiy  results  obtained.  The 
ainiculum  was  confined  almost  exclusively  lo  the  gramnLaiical  uniljf 
of  the  learned  languages;  but  their  method  appears  to  have  been  lud, 
_  It  seems  to  have  been  exceedingly  mechanical  and  wearisome ;  lo 
I  have  been  more  a  cramming  of  vocabularies  t)un  a  scientific  lesraing 
of  the  langu<tge.  John  ilrinsley,  in  his  quaint  book  called  "  A  Coe- 
solatloD  for  our  Grammar  Schools,"  published  in  161a,  says,  "This  it 
a  tiling  notorious,  that  in  the  greatest  part  of  our  ichoob  abroad 
(some  few  of  principal  note  excepted),  the  sdtolors  at  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  of  age  liave  not  commonly  so  much  as  any  sense  of  the 
meaning  and  true  use  of  learning  for  understanding,  writing,  rcioh-- 
ing,  speaking,  but  only  to  construe  and  parse  a  little,  to  steal  an 
exercise,  and  to  write  such  I^atin  as  any  of  judgment  will  disdain  to 
read.  Tliat  in  respect  of  being  fit  to  be  sent  to  the  universities  with 
credit,  that  they  may  proceed  with  delight  and  undcreLinding  when 
they  come  there,  they  arc  commonly  so  senseless  as  tlwt  they  are 
much  mcetcT  to  be  sent  home  again.  And  if  they  be  admitted  into 
the  universities,  it  is  not  without  the  grief  of  all  who  respect  the 
credit  thereof.  So  that  they  enter  commonly  with  foul  dttjgnice,  and 
continue  with  much  contempt  to  spend  their  friends' money  ami  their 
0W71  precious  time,  which  might  have  been  far  better  employed.  .  .  . 
Hence  also,  after  sundry  years  so  evilly  spent,  many  of  them  return 
home  again  almost  as  rude  as  they  went  thither,  or  are  sent  nbroad, 
to  be  unprofitable  burdens  both  of  the  church  aivd  commonwealth^ 
per]>ctually.  Or  if  such  do  light  into  llie  lunds  of  painful  and 
scionable  tuton,  and  fall  to  their  studies,  yet  the  tutors  must  act 
them  the  schoolmaster's  part,  which  must  needs  be  very  harsh 
unpkasing, — yea,  vety  rare  to  be  found  among  them.  So  that  iintegu) 
of  their  academical  readings  tliey  iruist  be  enforced  to  wippty 
vriiidi  nas  wanting  in  the  grammar  school."   John  Brinslcy  held  < 
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^nfTthis  cviltnulted  because  verf  few  of  the  masters  were  "acquainte<l 
W  wiih  2ny  good  method  or  right  order  or  instruction  lit  for  a  grainiiur 

sdtool  -,"  and  like  an  honest  man  he  set  to  work  to  reform  them. 
I  none  oftbe  tractsupon  education,  i>ublished  in  1710,  John  Chrkc, 
I  iiuitcr  of  the  gnmnur  school  at  Hull,  attacks  ni(h  equal  vigour  the 
^bvcvailing  synem  of  teaching  in  grammar  scliooU.  He  txfs  i — *'  I 
^MUU  ncc«l  no  allowance,  I  think,  for  Ktying  that  boys  lenm  nothing 
y  Ixtt  words  in  the  uraal  method  of  the  schools ;  for  a  few  scraps  of 

the  Greek  and  Roman  histot)-,  wiili  as  many  of  llic  licalhcn  mytho- 
^vloSXi  no  man  of  sense,  I  believe,  will  look  upon  as  any  great  a'.com- 
^^iltklimcnL  This,  wiUiout  a  more  perfect  .-ici|u;iintancc  with  those  as 
"   well  as  other  things,  ts  worse  than  none  at  all.  and  serves  only  to  fill 

tbcir  beads  with  a  vain  conceit  of  themselves,  and  renders  them 

often  pedantic  and  impertinent  all  the  days  of  their  lives  atler." 

riCLwkc's  complaint  was  that  the  boys'  time  was  taken  up  excluiively 
Sn  learning  Latin  and  Creek  by  role,  to  the  cxcluKion  of  other  necctt- 
Buy  nibjecis  ;  and  be  contended  tliat  l^  a  "  right  method  "  the  dead 
luiguages  could  be  better  acquired,  and  these  other  subjects  as  well, 
in  the  time  taken   to  teach   the  former  iinpeifectly.     His  "right 
method,"  so  Cur  from  being  a  more  scientific  one  than  that  usually 
|HM>tacti]ted  in  tJwse  <lays,  was  nothing  less  than  the  introduction  of 
^^Atm  professors  into  the  nursery !    "  I.ct  m  many  children  as  you 
please,"  says  he,  "  when  they  arc  just  Icamirtg  to  speak,  be  kept  in 
such  a  place  where  they  cannot  converse  with  any  but  tliose  who 
cpesk  l.aiin.  ,  .  .  I^t  one  or  two  masters,  who  can  Ulk  l)ic  I.nlin 
tongue  fluently  and  correctly,  converse  daily  with  them,  and  let  the 
servants  vrfio  wait  upon  ibcm  be  able  to  speak  as  much  Latin  as  they 
•halt  have  occasion  for  when  they  shall  necessarily  be  obliged  to 
ulk  with  tlicni :  by  tliis  meant  they  cannot  fail  of  learning  the  I^iin 
^^tKiguc."   'I'he  worthy  |M:dagogue  forgot  tlie  trifling  circumst-ince  that 
^Knamnas  had  a  rested  interest  in  young  infants,  and  were   little 
^^likely  to  give  them  up  to  the  possession  of  Latin  masters. 
I  Tlic  feud  between  the  admirers  of  ancient  and  modem  education 

^B  bnAe  out  very  early  in  the  history  of  grammar  sclioob ;  and  it  is  « 
^  curious  illDstration  of  the  strength  of  a  defensive  poution,  to  Rod 
that  the  very  same  arguments  were  used  two  centuries  ago  agairut 
I  U»e  syslem  of  education  in  grammar  schools  that  arc  only  now 
'about  to  prevail  in  some  degree.  At  the  lime  grammar  schools  were 
first  instituted,  the  dead  languages  formed  the  only  kind  of  superior 
[education  that  could  be  given  to  a  boy.  If  he  once  mastered  tlic 
\  common  aru  of  reading  and  writing,  wiUi  perhaps  a  little  arithmetic, 
I  the  only  (Hisnble  educational  course  that  he  could  follow  was  tV\e  9a^ 
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of  the  (1«A<1  LinguniiieE.  Science  mrxs  unknown,  th«  uic  for  modem 
guages  had  not  ariseiit  aikI  there  was  reslly  nothing  to  learn  but  Laiii 
and  Greek.  The  entrance  to  the  professions  was  necessarily  through  tbt 
Latin.  The  serxnce  of  the  Church  was  in  the  earlier  days  of  gtatniiut 
schools  in  iJitin;  Iiook«oflaw  ami  ofphysicwere  written  in  Ijitin;ancl 
Latin  was  the  written  und  spoken  language  of  all  cultivated  men.  Under 
such  drcunutanccs  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  teaching  of  the  dead 
languages  should  have  been  made  tlie  diief  biuiDess  of  gnmmti 
schools ;  nor  is  it  wonderful  tliat  very  strong  conscrralive  forces  hati 
been  mustered  to  the  resistance  of  innovation  in  later  ages.  T 
fact  that  the  school  existed  upon  an  endowment  supplied  a  conser 
vative  force  of  trcmcn  Joua  power.  The  founders  had,  in  the  nujoiiiy 
of  insUnccs,  left  their  money  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  what  sacrilegious  power  would  dare  to  inictferc  with 
those  wise  and  pious  intentions?  Besides,  tlie  masters  of  gnunnur 
schools  have  naturally  preferred  to  continue  teaching  that  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  tctch,  rather  than  place  ihemitelves  under 
the  necessity  of  acquirtog  new  knowledge  to  impart  it  to  their  pupil 
These,  added  to  the  geaeral  indisposition  to  change  obscn-aWc  in  al. 
institutions  that  are  not  directly  dependent  upon  public  opinion  an 
(iivoiir,  enabled  the  grammar  schools  long  to  retain  their  origin: 
characicrislicK.     Ilut  it  was  not  without  many  grumblings. 

When  people  began  to  desire  learning  for  other  purposes  than  thai  of 
the  Church,  they  commenced  to  munnur  against  a  system  of  education 
which  seemed  to  presume  tliat  every  educated  bo)'  was  to  be  a 
parson.  The  nobility  and  genuy  wanted  education  for  their  sons, 
but  they  did  not  wish  them  to  be  educated  in  the  sxnie  mmild  as  ih< 
wearers  of  gowns ;  and  even  the  smaller  gentry,  who  sent  their  soni 
to  the  bar,  complained  of  the  excessive  attention  psid  in  the  schoo 
to  the  study  of  the  dead  languages.  Cluinopher  Wase,  writing  in' 
i<i;8,  tells  us  tliat  an  opinion  had  of  late  gained  largely  amoqg 
persons  of  quality  who  had  sons  destined  for  the  study  of  the  law, 
tliat  poetry  and  <lreek  were  in  "  no  ways  ordiiutc  to  their  child' 
pielence  \ "  an<l  lie  speaks  of  this  opinion  as  one  of  the  objection 
that  h.Td  been  so  seriously  raised  to  the  management  of  the  gramii 
schools  in  those  days.  This  revolt  against  an  exclusive  study  of  th 
dead  languages  has  gone  on  from  that  day  to  this,  and  cvidcncci  ui 
its  growth  are  to  be  met  with  at  every  epoch  of  our  educational 
history. 

Locke  joined  in  the  rebellion,  and  wrote  very  strongly  against 
the  prevailit^  fashion  oj"  education.     According  to  him  the  gentry, 

ily  in  the  bst  century,  wlw  had  submitted  themselves 
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carriculum  oT  the  gninnutr  schools,  and  acquired  a  good  know- 
ledge of  ihc  dead  bnguagcs,  were  ever  aftctwards  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  tlieir  acquUitionx.  "  I  appeal,"  he  uyx,  "  to  patents 
tbemselves  who  have  been  at  cost  to  hjve  llieir  j-oung  hcin  uught  it, 
wbethcT  it  be  not  ridiculous  for  their  sons  to  have  any  tincture  o(  iliat 
of  education  when  they  come  abroad  into  Ihc  n'orld,  wlieiher 
appearance  of  it  would  not  Icucn  and  disgrace  thein  in  com- 
ly  ?  Tiuu  ccnainly  must  be  an  admirable  acquisition,  and  deserves 
to  make  a  |>art  in  eduouion,  ubich  men  are  ashamed  of  where 
are  most  concerned  to  show  their  parts  and  breeding."  This 
ly  fthows  ilut  the  young  sparks  of  the  but  century-  were  too  manly 
be  pedantic  and  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  fair  indication  that  the 
y  of  the  dead  languages  had  fallen  in  their  estimation.  But  it 
quite  certain  that  about  tliis  peno<l  tlte  demand  for  a  good  Lngtish 
ucation.  into  which  a  moderate  study  only  of  the  classics  might 
ter,  had  become  very  strong ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  at  this 
time  a  brge  number  of  private  schools  were  emblishcd  to  give  what 
le  endowed  schools  refused  to  give.  The  cominercbl  public  bad 
this  lime  grown  to  be  a  numerous  and  important  body,  and  tbey 
impatient  that  their  sons  should  be  compelled  to  p.-iss  long 
in  learning  tlic  dead  languages,  while  they  desired  that  they 
old  learn  tliose  English  ans  and  foreign  tongues  that  would  be 
fol  to  them  in  the  counting-house,  wlien  they  should  go  thither 
on  early  age. 

It  was  not  tmtd  the  year  1805  lliat  those  dissatisfied  with  the 
iiliiig  system  of  education  made  any  attempt  to  force  the 
tasters  of  grammar  schools  to  devote  a  portion  of  ttieir  fund-i  to  the 
■aching  of  modem  subjects.  I'he  wool-staplers  and  mer^hant-i  of 
iceda  had  lo(%  been  chafing  tinder  a  system  of  education  that,  how> 
ircr  excellent,  ceruinly  did  not  meet  their  requirements.  The  richly- 
ndowcd  grammar  school  of  that  town  continued,  accordingto the  old 
ilan,  to  leach  LitJn  and  Greek  only,  while  the  men  of  Leeds  were 
luixioua  to  have  tJieit  sons  iiutrucled  in  writing  an<l  aritbmetic,  French 
and  (Jemian,  and  in  other  bmnches  of  knowledge  more  useful  in  com- 
mcfce  than  cUwir-il  learning.  The  trustees  of  the  school  moved 
the  onomcy-gcnerat  to  raise  an  action  against  the  headnustcr  to 
compel  him  to  apply  part  of  tlw>  school  funds  to  Ihc  icitrhing  of  such 
cubJecUi ;  and  in  the  fini  in.<i(ance  a  Mo-iier  in  Chancery  decided 
in  iheir  (avoar.  He  rcporlc<I  that  it  would  be  for  tlvc  benefit  of  the 
town  of  Ijccds  that  instruction  should  be  given  in  these  commercial 
brancliei  of  education ;  that  there  was  nothing  in  tlie  form  of  deed 
Kwhich  wM  for  the  endowment  of  «  "free  grammar  Hchoor^  to 
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exclude  any  useful  kind  of  learning ;  and  that  be  thcrerore  opprovcd 
of  adding  to  the  establishment  a  Cennan  master,  8  Frent^h  tnAnier,  uitl 
a  miutvr  to  teadi  algebra  and  mntlietnatics.  The  hcad-nuudcr  of 
the  school  objected  that  the  s<:hool  lud  been  esublikhed  u  a  frrc 
grammar  school  only,  and  therefore  it  had  nothing  to  do  iritli  iDodcn 
languages,  much  less  with  algebn  and  mathematics.  Lord  Ch8&- 
cellor  Eldon,  basing  his  jwlgmcnl  upon  Dr.  Johnson's  definition  of  a 
gnunmar  sdiool,  which  defines  it  as  a  "])lace  for  teaching  gi9inniaticall> 
the  te.:tnied  Ungriagcs,"  held,  that  the  Tight  of  tlie  master  to  njifih' 
all  the  funds  of  the  endowment  for  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Creci 
must  be  ui>held. 

This  Judgmcnl  destro}^^!  tlie  hopes  of  those  who  imajtincd  llal 
the  ancient  endowments  of  the  grammar  sctiools  could  be  applied 
10  ^^new  requirements  of  modem  life,  tl  n-ns  the  obviom  iiv- 
tenlffln  of  the  founders  of  ihosc  schools  lo  teach  llie  dead  langutgt* 
only,  nnd  the  courts  could  not,  without  assuming  l^islalivc  powcn, 
wreEi  ll»c  endowments  to  any  other  puipoae  than  that  exprcswit 
in  the  deeds.  The  inoveincnl  has,  hovrever,  gone  on.  The  |>eo|)k 
who  retuiie  modem  education  have  become  more  numerous  and 
more  powerful.  They  have  by  their  own  cflbits  provided  the 
means  of  education  they  require,  and  have  left  the  grammar  schools 
to  that  moribund  existence  tliat  must  aln-ays  be  led  by  inHtitntioot 
whici),  from  any  circumstance,  ore  prevented  from  adapting  them- 
»eKxs  to  the  vrants  of  ihe  existing  age.  At  length  the  anomaly  of i 
rich  educational  endonmcnt  remaining  comparatively  idle, 
Ihe  educational  w.-ints  of  the  country  are  clamorous  for  sitisfacito 
has  become  too  great,  and  a  royal  commission  has  paved  the 
for  important  Icgi^ation  on  Die  subject. 

In  what  condition  the  'commissioners  found  Ihe  grammar  schools 
of  our  onn  day,  and  in  what  manner  they  propose  to  reot^oite 
them,  we  shall  discuss  in  future  papers. 


The  Coming  Eclipse. 


)H£RE  is  to  occur  this  jrear,  on  the  i7lh  of  August,  one 
of  the  most  imposing  solar  eclipses  tlui  an  observer  on 
this  earth  is  in  a  position  to  I>cholil.     Remarkable  phe- 

P-  uw«     noacna  o(  the  kind  have  happened  before   and  will 
xn  again  i  but  this  one  ]>o$snse3  a  special  interest    Tlicrc  are 
!  eclipses  and  total  eclipses ;  in  voine  the  totalit)r  lasts  but  a  very 
seconds,  and  the  spectator  lus  mull  time  to  Mud/  the  startling 
[inenomena  that  the  occasion  manifests ;   in  others,  ho«-ever,  the 
otMcuration  endures  for  ecvcral  minutes,  and  good  opportunity  is 
tAbrded   Cor  oboerring  and  recording  the  attendant  appearances. 
No«-  in  the  eclipse  in  question  the  sua  will  be  hidden  for  more  than 
six  minutes,  neariy  the  maximum  possible  interval,  and  (he  astio- 
QomcTS  are  on  tl>c  yui  n'xv  with  preparations  for  making  the  best  use 
of  this  time  in  settling  moot  questionn  now  existing,  and  in  glcuung 
new  bets  for  the  advancement  of  their  comprehensive  xcience;    One 
unfortunate  circumstance  is  that  the  q>eclacle  can  only  be  witnessed 
■kaituatiotis  far  removed  from  the  great  centres  of  European  civiliza- 
^pt ;   for  the  shadow  path  of  the  moon  passes  over  India,  the 
■iJay  Peaiftsula,  and  ilie  Oriental  Islands.     But  this  lus  not  dctcrrc*) 
%e  AfTtfiu  from  their  search  after  knowledge ;  India,  at  all  events, 
oAers  a  vantage-ground  for  the  observers  which  ample  preparations 
have  been  made  to  occupy.    Schemes  have  been  discussed,  cxpcn- 
irrc   instruments  have  been   made,  and  eyes  and  hands  csrefuUy 
mined  to  use  them  ;  and  we11-c<iulppe(l  expeditions  have  been  fille<I 
^kt     Learned  societies  have  given  their  brains,  and  governments 
^br  moneys,  and  all  dial  &r-3ight  ajtd  foresight  am  do  has  been 
^Bie  to  nUke  tlie  event  a  fruitful  one  to  scicDCc ;  for  it  may  be 
^■tturies  est  ux  eclipse  of  such  magnitude  will  occur  again, 
ipftn  timea  when  minds  were  dull  and  uninquiring,  and  when  eyes 
hftd  no  tdetcopes  to  aid  tliem  in  prying  into  the  Italf-revealed  secrets 
nature,  a  »lar  eclipse  was  a  thing  to  be  wondered  at,  frightened 
I  ami  paued  over.     The  ftve  years'  n'ar  between  the  Medcs  and 
<  was  brought  to  a  do»e  by  an  eclipse,  which  so  scared  the 
hi  armies  that  titcy  nu<Ic  peace,     The  fears  engendered  by  sueli 
aing   of  day  into  night  taUed  for  centuries,   for  WUUam  of 
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Malmesbury  iclatcs  of  an  edipiie  that  ocnintd  in  11401  that  pcncxu 
while  Mtting  at  tli«ir  mmU  were  xo  Trightened  by  the  niddcB  duk- 
neat,  (hat  tli<:y  lan  out  liom  their  houses  faring  that  the  andcni 
chaos  was  about  to  retttra ;  and  later  historians  tell  oi  £11101117  rfficttt. 
tile  vague  and  awe-inspired  accouDts  that  were  in  fonncc  tsmn 
given  of  those  phenomena  gave  way  to  others  linving  »onic  prrtcnMOt 
to  fulness  and  precision,  about  the  commencement  of  the  tiM  ccd- 
tury ;  probably  the  first  wcll-obser\-ed  eclipse  was  one  which  loot 
place  on  the  iiUi  of  May,  1706.  But  ttic  telescopes  of  tlut  un» 
were  [loor  tools,  and  tlie  records  refer  cliieRy  to  such  effects  m  «tn 
visible  to  the  unaided  tyt.  In  the  sky  the  pLinetn  near  the  «un 
and  tlte  brighter  stars  were  teen,  and  the  phenomenon  kirawn  as  the 
Atfvna,  which  ha<j  been  noted  by  previous  observers,  and  of  whidi 
we  shall  have  more  to  say  presently,  u-as  prominently  visible.  On 
the  c&nb  tlie  Tecordc<l  effects  ivcre  those  which  are  always  seen  atul 
felt  on  sucl)  occasions.  'Ilie  bats  flew  as  at  night ;  the  fowls  betook 
themselves  to  rest ;  the  ^nging  binjs  silenced  their  notes ;  the 
labouring  animals  stood  still ;  inanimate  nature  assumed  a  cadaversaa 

Laspeci ;  animate  nature  w.t.t  a|>inlled.    The  depressing  influence  o( 

'the  unnatural  darkness  caused  by  a  total  eclipse  bas  been  remaxked 
sod  commented  upon  by  evet>-  observer  down  to  the  last  occasion  of 

EWitnesung  it.     It  is  a  darkness  to  be  felt;  a  glootu  that  brings  "a 

fttlence  dee]>  as  deatli,"  and  makes 

"  The  boldeit  hcU  hit  breath  for  11  lime." 

Arago  tells  of  a  poor  shepherd  child  that  cried  and  called  for 
help  at  ttic  total  phase  of  the  edipse  of  1841 ;  but  children  of  laigv 
growtli  have  fdt  a  thrill  of  horror  run  through  them  when  the  ls« 
beanu  of  a  meridian  sun  have  been  suddenly  cstinguiihed,  and  * 
livid  blade  pall  has  descended  upon  Ihc  face  of  the  earth,  'fbc 
same  observer  describes  in  graphic  language  how  a  crowd  of  twemy 
thousand  people,  including  a  body  of  soldiers,  was  aHected  on  the 
same  occasion.  Uuiing  the  progress  of  the  eclipse  all  liad  beta 
excitement  and  lively  curiosity.  But  when  the  sudden  darknc» 
came,  "the  i>henoinenoa  in  its  magnificence  triumphed  over  the 
petulance  of  youth,  over  tlw  levity  which  certain  persons  assume 
OS  a  sign  of  superiority,  over  the  noisy  indifiTereiice  of  which  soldiers 
usually  make  profession.  A  profound  stillness  reigned  in  tttc  air ; 
the  birds  ceased  to  sing."  The  English  Royal  Astronomer,  Holleyi 
in  relating  tlie  effects  of  lli«  ecUine  of  1 7 1 5,  passed  over  the  conccni 
observable  in  all  kinds  of  birds,  animals,  and  fuhes,  as  »  consequence 
too  obvious  to  be  noticed  when  even  he  and  oUiers  could  : 
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from  2  s«me  of  horror ;  and  cool,  experienced  observers  knowing 
wlat  to  expect,  have  been  an-e-xiricken  :it  the  coming;  on  of  the 
jMinrtlily  gloom.      For  Ihc  darkening  i^  not   like  Ihat  oX  night ; 
Hdough  it  is  nearly  as  intense,  it  is  of  far  diSerenl  character.     The 
^M  aMumes  a  i>UT|>te  blsck  colour,  and  appears  to  fall  upon  the 
^pth  \  the  nimaopheic  and  terre:itri;il  objects  uke  a  !!iniiif[e  tint  that 
^tne  have  dcscnbed  as  a  livid  )'ellow,  others  as  d.-tik  green,  oihcrs 
ax  an  olive  hue.      Mrs.  Air]r,  who  observed  with  her  husband  at 
Turin,  in  1841,  said  ilut  the  effect  was  like  lliat  produced  by  looking 
at  X  landscape  throu(4h  very  dark  greenislt  glass.     Of  Mvcral  expla- 
nations which  have  been  offered  to  account  for  this  ap[)areni  change 
of  colour,  that  which  rcfen  it  to  physiological  causes  is  the  most 
plausible.     This  theory  altribiilcs  the  effect  to  contrast ;  the  change 

tone  slate  of  illurainaiion  to  anotlter  is  very  sudden,  and  the 
tioD  of  ilie  darkness  ts  loo  short  to  alloir  the  eye  to  recognise 
tpeciflc  hue  of  coloured  objects.  It  mny  be  that  during  an 
eclipse  of  long  tot.ility,  like  that  which  is  coming,  the  optic  nerves 
nay  have  tine  to  recover  froro  iIm  sudden  shock  caused  by  the  in- 
stantaneous (brlccning,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  obscuration  may 
tee  objects  as  un<l<:r  an  ordinur}-  tn-ilight  as|iect.  This  is  a  point  to 
be  deiennined. 

Glancing  from  earth  to  heaven,  the  most  ptipable  peculiarity  in  a 

total  solar  eclipse  is  the  halo  of  while  phosphorcM:cnt  light  that  entirely 

nuTouniU  the  bUck  disc  of  the  moon.     Hallcy  aptly  pictured  this 

feature  to  the  popular  eye   by  com|uring   it  to  the  radiating  ap' 

pcuance  with  whtdi  painters  surround  tlie  headi  of  siintsf.     The 

biuonani  of  the  ante-Christian  era  who  were  (brtunnte  enough  to 

iMtiold  solai  eclipses  make  mention  of  the  phenomenon ;  they  gaw 

it  Ihc  nunc  of  the  iwtMif,  by  which  it  has  since  been  known. 

iljBbsefvcfs  wlio  have  seen  it  upon  recent  occa^ons  give  the  most 

Bvi^  descriptions  of  it  1  some  linve  called  it  6brou«  and  comparable 

to  entaofilcd  thread ;  other;  hnvc  described  it  as  brush-like   and 

|btlhery ;  an<l  others  have  attributed  to  it  a  circular  motion  like  tliat 

^■somc  varieties  of  fireworks     Very  curious  and  irreconcilable  nre 

^■e  dnwinga  which  have  been  given  by  different  obscr^'crs  of  the 

Vune  ccli|Me.    Some  have  ist^uted  beams  or  rays  of  light  sliooting 

in  one  diicctiofl,  others,  similar  beams  darting  an  op[>osite  way  ;  some 

klww  i)k  rays  emanating  radially  from  the  black  moon,  while  others 

ywkc  them  tangentbl,  and  again  otheiH  exhibit  them  curved  like  a 

^Bkle  or  ft  Ktmitar.    The  Astronomer  Royal  expressed  himself  be- 

^Bknd  at  the  disconUnccs  in  the  deiK'tlons  he  had  received  of  iIk 

^^^^^naible  durini;  tlie  last  great  i-clij>se.     I  have  seen  tnany  o( 
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these  (li.-igmins,  and  Ihcir  dissimilarity  forces  ODc  to  suspect 
fercnt  cyn  luve  received  vastly  different  impressions  from  t}ie  sine 
object.  ^H 

But  icjccting  what  is  doubtful,  there  remains  the  ocTtuniy^| 
when  the  sun  is  completely  obscured  by  the  moon,  the  disc  of  Ae 
lailer  is  encompassed  by  a  glory  the  breadth  of  which  is  gcnen% 
equal  to  about  one-sixth  of  the  moon's  diameter,  but  extendcdio 
some  places  into  brushes  or  luminous  strenks,  (iilly  as  long  u  tlR 
moon's  di.imcler.  The  question  then  arises,  to  what  is  this  featDK 
due  i  If  there  were  an  atmo^here  surrounding  the  moon  it  wmid 
be  abundantly  explained ;  but  the  more  crucial  tests  for  suck  n 
ai>penda£e  negative  its  existence.  Is  it  a  widely  extended  va» 
sphere  of  ihe  .sun,  or  3.  luminous  vapour  surrounding  the  solar  ^obci! 
This  it  can  hardly  be,  for,  if  it  were  such,  Ihe  varying  positioM  er 
the  moon  in  her  passage  across  the  sun's  disc  would  not  sensiblf 
affect  its  features ;  whereas  it  is  found  that  these  changing  conditica 
do  vastly  alter  the  appearance  and  conformation  of  the  corona^  11 
is  preity  well  concluded  that  it  sliiues  not  by  its  own  light  butl^ 
reflected  light — that  it  is  not  phosphorescent,  but  borrows  its  illuni- 
nation  from  the  sun.  The  test  of  polarization  shows  tliis,  A  ray  (if 
reflected  light  behaves  very  diiierently  from  a  ray  of  dirwi  tijJH 
when  both  arc  pstssed  through  a  doubly  refracting  prism.  The  direct 
beam  is  split  into  two  sections  which,  in  all  positions  of  the  priwi, 
arc  of  equal  intensity  ;  while  the  reflected  beam,  similarly  iltvid^ 
shows  two  spots  of  light  which,  in  certain  positions  of  the  prisDi< 
differ  considerably  in  brightness.  An  analysis  of  the  corona  of  the 
last  eclipse  was  made  upon  this  principle,  and  it  was  then  dcts- 
mined  that  it  shone  by  reflecled  light,  and  was  therefore  not  idf' 
luminou.t.  From  these  observations,  and  from  other  consideraliCMi 
the  Astronomer  Royal  has  arrived  at  the  opinion  that  there  must  bt 
an  attenuated  atmosphere  encompassing  tlie  earth  to  such  an  cKtoo 
that  it  reaches  even  to  the  moon,  and  that  it  is  the  hgtuing  up  of* 
regions  of  this  atmosphere  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  llie  roooatta' 
gives  rise  to  the  corona  and  its  varying  features. 

The  late  Mr.  Baily  excited  curiosity  for  a  time  by  his  annouiM' 
ment  thai  just  before  the  commencement  and  just  after  die  omI 
of  loUlity  of  a  solar  eclipse,  or  in  other  words  when  the  liol* 
of  the  sun  and  moon  are  just  touching  internally,  the  D»itW 
line  of  solar  light  breaks  up  into  luminous  points,  and  presoM 
the  appearance  of  a  string  of  bright  beads.  This  phcnoroeno* 
which  has  since  been  recognised  as  "  Baily's  beads,"  is  some 
times,  but  not  always,  seen ;  it  is  very  easily  accounted  for.    IK 
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*lKe  a  not  perfectly^  smooth ;  mounbuns  and  valle)'s  give 
ted  oaOinc ;  nnd  wlien  the  margins  of  the  moon  and 
nm  arc  just  ovtflapping,  th«  sun's  margin  itt  jtut  liitible  thnn^h  the 
diinks  and  cnnnies  of  that  of  the  moon,  and  gives  the  appearance  of 
a  duplet  of  beads.  A  sheet  of  paper  laid  under  a  raw,  so  that  its 
edge  jdst  peeps  between  the  teeth,  rcpeau  the  appearance  which,  as 
il  lead*  to  notliinf,',  may  be  dtsniisscd  forthwith. 

Sut  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  ■tig8:estJvc  of  eclijute  pheito- 
Beta  are  the  red-coloured  masses  of  light  that  aie  seen  to  exude 
■ppucBtly  iTom  the  moon's  circamfcrence-  'i'hcsc  protuberances 
wen  6r3t  cursorily  noticed  by  one  Captain  Sunyan,  during  the 
eclifMC  of  1706.  Fhnisteed,  England's  first  Astronomer  Royal,  says 
ia  a  letter  to  the  Royal  Society  that  "tlie  captain  i»  the  first  man  1 
ever  homi  of  that  look  notice  of  a  red  streak  of  light  preceding 
the  emerfton  of  tJie  sim'A  body  from  a  total  eclipse,  and  I  take  notice 
of  it  to  you  because  it  infers  that  the  moon  has  .in  atmosphere." 
Then  at  the  eclipse  of  1753  two  other  observers  saw  something  of 
the  same  character.  But,  cutiously,  these  records  for  s  long  lime 
escaped  the  attention  of  astronomerc,  aiul  when  tlvey  turned  their 
eyes  and  glosses  upon  the  eclipse  of  i$42,  they  were  ignorant  of 
what  their  predecessors  had  seen  and  noted,  'fbey  gaied  at  the 
slowly  disappearing  sun  in  anxious  expectancy,  prepared  to  see 
toraelhing  strange,  but  knowing  not  what.  Imagine  their  surprise 
when,  aa  the  last  glimpse  of  the  solar  diic  was  shut  out  by  tlic 
advaodi^  moon,  they  saw  the  bbck  edge  of  the  tatter  garnished  in 
■me  parts  with  a  blood-retl  border,  and  in  otliers  v.'ith  sheaves  of 
lie  light  and  mountains  of  glowing  flame.  The  observers  were 
ificd  with  this  apparition  :  they  were  unprepared  to  measure  or 

hdepjct ;  and  before  they  had  lime  to  collect  themselves  and  satisfy 
ey%s  and  minds  that  neither  had  been  under  illusion,  the  sun 

Ippeom],  and  the  marvellous  phenomena  vanished.  All  anxiety 
came  lo  be  centred  upon  tlie  next  great  eclipse.  Itiis  happened 
in  1851.  The  experiences  purcluscd  upon  previous  oceosions  were 
totood  to  account  in  preparing  iiutnictions  and  laying  down  schemes 
of  observalion  for  this.  The  Dritish  Association,  with  the  co- 
operation of  some  foreign  astronomers,  drew  up  and  circulated  a 
pamphlet  of  suggestions  to  intending  observers,  and  instruments  and 

«s  were  made  ready  for  action.  All  the  phenomena  of  an  ccbpsc 
e  provided  for.  as  regards  observation  and  record  of  them ;  but 
"  red  pfominrnce*"  were  literally  the  promincnl  points  of  interest. 
The  «hadow  path  of  this  eclipse  piwsed  over  northern  Europe,  and 
along  it.  chiefly  in  Sweden,  the  observers,  like  a  party  of  skirmisher*. 
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disposed  lliemsclvcf.     This  time  ihcy  were  forewarned,  add  so  {ia^~ 
anncil ;  knowing  wlut  to  look  for  :tnd  how  to  sec  it.    Circuinstaoces 
proved  favoutabtc,  and  when  the  totality  came  on,  the  anxioatlf- 
cxpcctcd  rosy  excrescences  shone  forth  in  all  their  glory.     Mnjr 
observers  saw  lliem,  esliiuatcd  their  si»e,  aid  nuippcd  and  drciir 
them.     Several  of  tJie  questions  that  had  been  raised  were  decided. 
Foremost  among  these  was,  whether  ihc  prominences  were  attached 
to  the  moon  or  to  the  sun?    Well,  some  obseners  asserted  ihit 
protuberances  on  the  eastern  side  became  quickly  hidden,  while 
others  sprang  up  on  the  western  side  ;  that  is,  they  were  respectiTCl)' 
covered  and  revealed  on  the  eastern  and  western  borders  of  Ihc  son 
by  the  advancing  moon.     So  it  was  established  almost  to  a  ccrtiinty 
that  the  prominences  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  sun.     But  other 
bewildering    questions    arose.      liVlien  llic    drawings    of   difTereat 
obscners  were  compared,  discrepancies  were   revealed   that  were 
scarcely  attributable  to  errors  of  observation.     Upon  the  forms  and 
cliamcterislics  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable  of  the  red  masses  na 
two  observers  were  in  agreement.     Pictures  and  descriptions  were 
alike  irreconcilable  :  they  left  an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  tlu»e 
who  examined  them  that  there  w.ts  some  mirage-like  effect  that  nuai- 
festcd  itself  variously  to  different  eyes. 

Nine  years  passed  away,  and  at  their  end  came  the  famous  eclipse 
of  i860,  which  was  most  favourably  visible  in  accessible  parts  of 
Spftitt.     During  the  nine  years  a  valuable  adjunct  to  telescopic  ob- 
fervation  had  been  pressed  into  the  astronomer's  service.    Photo- 
graphy, in  its  youth  in  1851,  had  been  wTought  to  perfection  by  i86a^ 
and  had  been  successfully  applied  to  the    depiction   of   ccleioil 
objects,  notably  the  spots  on  the  sun  and  the  surface  irregulariucstf 
the  moon.     The  suggestion  had  been  made  in  1851  of  the  greit 
advanlagc  that  would  follow  from  jihotographlng  the  details  of  the 
eclipse  of  that  year,  but  little  action  was  taken,  as  the  art  was  ibo 
so  young.     But  when  preparations  were  in  progress  for  the  Spanish 
eclipse,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Do  la  Rue,  the  father  of  cc!esli;d  plioio- 
graphy,  to  fit  out  a  suitable  apparatus  for  making  the  eclipse  pbcno- 
mena  record  themselves,  and  thus  avoid  the  vagaries  and  imperfections 
of  eye  and  hand  delineation.   This  was  done.    A  "  photo- heliograph 
and  the  pertaining  apparatus  and  rhemicals  formed  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  expedition  which  H.M.S.  Himalaya  bore  from  Ply* 
mouth  10  the  noriliem  ports  of  Spain  in  July,  1860.    This  cxpcdiri'* 
comprised  a  goodly  band  of  Euro)>ean  astronomers  and  observers  '• 
for  all  who  were  prepared  10  do  any  good  were  made  welcome  o" 
board  tlic  transport,  which  had  been  liberally  placed  by  the  Govcf**" 
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inent  at  the  doponl  oT  the  AstTonoin«r  RoyaL     Everything  tura«d 

out  favourably  for  the  obscivers,  and  Mr.  Dc  la  Rue  was  fortunate 

cnouf{h  to  secure  two  negatives  during  the  totality,  on  each  of  which 

■rite  red  protubennces  were  vigorously  impre»cd.     Two  more  valu- 

^Btk  photograiilK,  from  a  jidentific  uandard  of  worth,  were  never 

^Blodaced.     Some   less  pretentious   impresnons  were  taken  by  a 

^■tomao  aaoonomcr,  P^dn;  Sccdii,  at  n  station  considerably  removed 

^^Dtn  Mr.  De  la  Rue'*,  and  soine  other*  by  the  Spanish  astronomer, 

Senor  Aguilar.     'I'he  different  pkturu  were  submitted  afterwards  to 

ligOTDiu  conpiirison,  when  it  was  found  that  the  prominences  were 

identical,  although  obscn-cd  from  distant  [daces;  and  thus  the  dis- 

efBponcics  of  eye  delineations  were  shown  to  be  the  results  of 

diflbrcnt  imprcaionB  upon  the  obMrvers'  minda,  due  to  haste,  pre* 

)iKtfce.  or  methods  and  |>owers  of  scrutiny.     Be^des  these  photo* 

Unphs,  a  vast  mass  of  observations  was  accumiiUted  by  the  scores 

of  observers  who  watched  ihc  eclipse.     \'cr)-  many  accounts  have 

been  puUiihcd :  some  remain  in  manuscript,  and  its  yet  no  collation 

j^Bf  Uic  whole  has  been  made.     Perhaps  the  eclipse  <^  this  year  may 

^HlTdTd  results  by  the  light  of  which  the  facts  and  features  of  the  last 

^Bne  may  be  more  easily  read  an<l  analysed. 

^1  One  thing  was  ddinllcly  settled  by  Mr.  Oe  la  Rue's  photographs ; 

^^us  was  the  connection  of  ihc  protuberances  nith  the  sun.     Hlut- 

everdoubu  may  have  pTc%'tously  existed  upon  the  point  were  removed 

by   the  evidence  which  the  measurement  of  these   pictures  has 

•Oacded. 

And  now  the  question  comes,  Whit  are  these  roty  prominences? 
J\ux  brings  us  to  the  eclipse  of  ihii  jear,  t)ecause  it  is  Irom  observa- 
1  of  it  that  lite  que^on,  it  is  hoped,  will  receive  at  least  a  partial 
AH  have  by  this  time  heard  of  ^ipectrum  analysis,  the 
B<ktfiil  power  by  which  the  physicist,  armed  only  with  a  wedge  of 
I  can  tell  us  the  source  of  the  light  coming  Irom  sun,  from  star, 
comet,  from  nebuU.     KirchofT,  the  honoured  discoverer  of  this 
of  research,  has  told  u*  i)iat  the  sun  is  surrounded  by  an 
atenaely  heated  atmotphcrc,  charged  with  tlie  vapours  of  metals  and 
ingredients  which  the  prism  has  enabled  him  and  others  to 
Tt  and  separate,  and  thus  to  identify  with  metals  and  ingredients 
on  to  out  globe.     Are  these  red,  cloud-like  masses,  slumming 
itly  over  the  solar  surface,  aggregations  of  this  vapour,  flames 
'  bumbg  melali  ?    Do  they  glow  with  thdr  own  incandescent  light, 
"or  aK  they  lit  by  the  bright  sea  on  which  they  float?    Are  they  solid 
'  nutter,  or  are  they  attenuated  gases  ?  These  are  the  point* 
i*  hoped  will  be  settled  in  wh<de  or  in  part  on  the  t^tlt 
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or  Aui^l  on  tlie  hilts  of  Indi*.     The  obscrvcn  will  ply  tbcir  poLm- 

Lfco|)»  10  (tctcnninc  whether  the  light  be  original  or  reflected.    Theu 

llhejr  will  )M5S  its  beams  through  ilic  priun:   if  iltcy  see  a  lixy 

MieciruRi,  coloured  wii|>  all  the  tinta  of  the  rainbow,  tbcy  will  kom 

'^that  tliey  arc  looking;  upon  ina-ise*  of  solid  or  liquid  tuttei'  in  ctm- 

liustion :  if  this  s{w<!truin  is  crossed  by  black  lines.  Utcy  mil  knixr 

yhat  its  light  on  its  way  to  the  earth  has  been  intercepted  by  lix 

'vapours  of  certain  mciaU  and   by  ccnain  gases,  which   they  wiU 

recognise  by  the  positions  of  tlie  lines :  but  if,  instead  of  Die  nunl»«> 

Llintcd  riband,  they  see  only  ceiuin  isolated  ^rig^  lines,  like  coluwed 

'threads  stietdicd  acroits  the  fields  of  their  spectroscopes,  ihcy  vill 

know  that  they  are  looking  upon  roaiefials  so  intensely  heated  llut 

ihey  have  assumed  the  gaseous  comlilion  ;  and  by  the  positions  ami 

colours  of  these  ilueads  of  light,  they  will  be  able  to  a&ccrlain  w 

some  extent  what  these  materials  arc.    Aitd  wliat  they  will  do  ice 

the  red  excrescences,  t}iey  will  endeavour  to  do  also  for  the  ifinm, 

that  they  may  leorn  xoniethinft  of  the  light  whcrewii)i  it  sliincs.    So 

that  Uie  most  important  iiucstions  bearing  upon  the  sun's  constitV' 

tion  and  structure  are  to  be  solved  when  he  is  out  of  sight  1    A 

strange  anomaly ;  but  Nature  is  for  ever  playing  at  hidcand-seek  wiii 

man. 

To  do  juttice  to  these  obserraliont,  tuo  wcll-fumtshod  expeditii 
have  been  organised  in  thiK  country,  respectively  under  tlic  auspi 
of  the  Royal  and  the  Royal  Astronomical  Societies.  Lieuteniar 
Herschcl  (a  son  of  Sir  John),  of  the  Indian  Survey  Staff,  takes  chargfi 
of  the  former,  and  Major  Tennant,  of  the  same  service,  directs  the 
latter.  Both  hare  been  sui^ickI  with  excellent  lelcKCopcs  and 
polarising  and  xpeciralisingKpparatus;  Major  Tennant,  in  addition, 
having  secured  the  nunufaclurc  for  the  occasion  of  a  valuable  retted* 
iiig  telescope  of  Urge  sixc,  for  the  purpose  of  photograpliin|{  ibc 
eclipse  phenomena.  Other  officers  of  the  survey  slafT  will  be  di» 
pented  along  the  track  of  the  ecli|Me,  and  will  be  nmtcd  wilb 
spectroscopes  and  such  apptUnccs  as  the  country  ro&y  -ifford,  b 
order  that  wliat  is  lost  by  bad  weather  in  one  spot  may  be  sccuml 
elscu'here.  Other  countries,  too,  will  have  their  expcdilioos.  France 
furnishes  two  and  I'lussia  one,  and  for  tbeie  handsome  sums  ol 
money  have  l>cen  voted ;  and  posnbly  his  Holineii  die  I'ope  may 
send  I'adie  Sccchi  to  the  spot,  though  at  present  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties stand  in  tlie  way.  Altogether,  we  may  hope  that  an  impartn| 
page  of  scientilic  history  will  be  that  whicli  records  the  results  of  fl 
great  eclipse  of  Augim  i"],  iS68, 

J.  Caxpkkikii.   ■ 
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,H  V  have  we  not  inore  music  in  our  paris?    There 

is  nothing  so  delightful  as  good  open  air  nnutc ;  the 

monotony  of  Rotten  Row  U  never  more  ngrceably 

relieved  than  when  a  band  of  (he  Life  Guards  comes 

to  practice  u{)oii  the  green  opposite  Knightshridgc  Barmcks; 

Aon  hour's  music  in  the  cotin)*aid  of  St.  James's  PaUce  is  a 

,  t»t  tinfottunatcly  other  ojiponunitics  of  he.aring  o|)cn  air  music 

|«iB  performed  in  Lomlon  arc  rare  and  uncertain. 

There  is  no  reason  nliy  bands  should  not  pUy  morning  and  evening 

innuner  in  all  the  inrkx.     Such  performances  would  be  x 

;  of  great  enjoyment  to  the  people,  and  might  be  made  sclf- 

U{)[oning  if  given  in  enclomre^  for  admission  to  which  a  minimuiu 

:  were  charged.    Han<l  organs  in  the  streets  sJiouUI  be  abolished, 

■an!  (heir  nnluppy  gTlndcis.  not  their  origans,  pressed  into  the  Park 

!bi]  Service.     Thus,  Professor  Uabbagc  and  other  highly  sensitive 

liouitboldefs  would  be  spared  many  a  mam-ais  ifuari  itkeurt  at  home 

^11  tlie  police  courts ;  or  the  military  ban<ls  might  be  made  more 

kU  than  tlicy  seem  to  be  at  present,  by  being  sent  into  the  )>arkH 

•ojii)'  more  frenuenily, 

The  iliflerrncc  of  opinion  as  to  the  piopricty  of  music  in  the  open 
u<«^(ully  on  Simdays,  is  praciicatly  shown  e\'cry  week  in  the  Ke- 
pBfi  Park.  The  Zoologieal  Gardens  in  that  pail  of  London  have  of 
'*■(  feus  become  the  Sunday  afternoon  rendezvous  of  ilie  htau  monde 
•!»!  imi  monde  of  tire  town.  There  the  great  luminaries  of  the  two 
*)(b1  hemti]>hcre«  shine  forth  witli  d.Txiling  brilliancy.  On  a  warm 
^urfljr  in  June  their  radiance  is  positively  overpowering  ;  but  though 
Atqipeirance  ihey  present  be  bright  and  gay.  their  assemblage  ia 
^WBbWe  for  itK  silence.  The  "  music  of  tlie  spheres "  is  only 
*«>rt>ri  by  the  occasional  roar  of  a  hungry  lion,  or  the  scre.iming 
**  ntcnous  hyjcna.  The  heavenly  bodies  move  about  tlie  gardens 
■■•tleHly,  Many  free-thinking  mbscribcrs  ha«  at  different  times 
■wotjjJised  (lie  council  of  the  Zoological  Society,  and  prayed  for 
''•wmotc  harmonious  sounds  to  listen  to  than  the  howling  of  w\l 
^'>'-  l.N.  S.  186S.  x 
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animals ;  but  the  austrre  aulhoriciea  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  n 
entreatiet.  "  The  Sabbath,"  say  ihey,  "  shall  not  be  broken  by  blast 
of  trumpet  or  sound  of  dnim  w-ithin  our  juri»liction.  Confnre^te  by 
thousands  if  you  jilease,  but  you  shall  hear  no  melody  but  sntall  talk." 
So  Apollo  15  expelled  their  territory',  except  on  Satunlays,  and  (he  evil 
influence  of  the  go<l  averte<L  Ncvcnhet«s,  just  outside  the  gardens, 
a  temple  \>xs  been  erected  to  him,  round  which  crowds  of  his  votaries 
assemble  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  he  affords.  Although  music  be  forbid- 
den in  the  Zoological  Gardens  on  Sunday,  a  very  capital  band  pta)-E 
in  the  Ret;ent's  Park  on  tliat  day  durinj;  summer,  and  tlie  beau  mfude 
and  itemi  mrnde,  hearing  it.i  strain.t  in  the  di.iiance,  regret  perhaps  tbit 
they  are  ptc^-ented  by  iheir  gregarious  habits  from  approaching  nearer 
to  it  It  is  to  be  wondered  .-it  that  the  Botanical  Society  has  not  a 
band  on  Sundays.  Nothing  else  is  wanting  lo  make  those  Gardens 
the  resort  of  fashionable  London  on  the  day  in  question.  It  may  be 
that  the  Botanical  authorities  are  as  puritanical  in  their  notions  as  the 
Zoological  council,  or  perhaps  Sunday  is  a  day  when  all  rivalry 
between  the  two  societies  ceases  to  exist 

Besides  the  amusement  they  would  afford,  there  is  another  reason 
why  bands  in  the  parks  arc  desirable.  The  greater  the  vigilante 
exercised  by  rompeicnt  aulhorilie*  over  the  development  of  any  art, 
the  EtircT  is  its  progress.  Common  street  organ.s  are  not  only  objec- 
tionable for  the  hideous  noise  they  make,  but  also  because  they 
degrade  the  art  and  bring  it  into  ridicule.  Correct  pcrformaneei 
of  really  good  music,  wherever  heanl.  improve  the  tastes  of  tlie 
people,  and  if  there  be  any  humanising  tendency  in  sweet  sounds, 
extend  that  tendency  considerably.  For  this  reason  every  note  that 
is  played  in  our  theatres  should  be  as  perfect  as  possible.  It  is 
only  lately  thai  a  marked  improvement  is  observable  in  this  respect 
Formerly  theatrical  managers  were,  with  very  few  honourable  excep* 
tions,  quite  indifferent  as  to  how  or  what  their  musicians  played.  A 
gieat  change  has  recently  taken  place;  and  now  the  muuc  of 
Ihe  entr'iiffet  in  many  of  our  theatres  is  really  excellent  The  im- 
provement may  be  dated  from  the  engagement  of  a  very  skilful 
Gcnnan  conductor  who  has  sc%-eral  orchcitr-os  under  his  controL 
His  first  essay  was,  1  believe,  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  and  I 
remember  the  pleasure  I  experienced  one  evening  in  hearing  instead 
of  the  noisy,  senseless  (vtr'ade  music  it  was  cusiomarj'  to  inflict  upon 
the  audience,  a  ver}'  admirable  performance  of  some  of  Chopin's 
Mazurkas.  The  band  was  small,  but  under  its  clever  conductor, 
most  efBcicnt  Tlie  compositions  were  well  scored,  and  their  effect 
OS  norel  as  it  was  delightful.     In  every  orchestra  when  this  aMe 
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nutiaaii  niles,  ihe  music  is  always  first-rate.  He  hait,  ]>robably 
ODtittingljr,  done  better  service  to  the  an  in  London,  than  others 
rhoKBunesare  more  prominently  before  the  jiublk. 

In  die  coutsc  of  time,  alterations  netcssarily  lake  place  in  tlic 
dunclcr  of  public  miuucal  petformanceK.  Concertt,  tu  the  nanie 
ijiiplic<i,  tnclading  the  ro-npention  of  Kveral  musicians,  have  until 
LucI}'  been  the  u&ual  form  of  musiail  performances  not  given  on  tlw 

About  thirty  yeant  a^o,  the  pianUt,  Lisct,  then  in  the  zenith  of 
til  func,  visited  Lonilon.  His  prodigious  power*  astonislicd  the 
iMdoncre,  as  much  as  the  announcement  of  his  pianofotic  Hfcifa/s 
txaoA  (heir  curiosity.  That  a  solo  instnimenialist  should  Kriously 
Itpc  to  attract  an  audience  by  olTcring  no  other  amusement  than  his 
on  pecfbtinances  alTordcd,  vras  thought  concdted  and  absurd.  The 
ttpenment  n-os  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Frederic  Beale, 
«l>a  toptixed  the  not-el  entertainment,  the  very  title  of  which  was 
n&nled.  Ltsit's  Recitals  were  a  great  success ;  and  his  example 
laa  been  ancc  followed  by  every  pianist  of  distinction.  Three  of  the 
noR  eminent  pianists,  as  wdl  as  many  others,  have  this  season  given 
HAxaa  series  of  performances  of  the  kiittl.  Madame  Goddard  has 
■taud  Mendelnohn's  cbarmmg  "  Lieck-r  ohneWuite;"  Mr.  Haltd 
tODe  of  the  most  interesting  pianoforte  works  of  Ilccthoven  and 
Sdnibert;  and  Antoine  Rubinstein,  the  Russian  pianist  and  composer, 
liu  given  readings  of  the  most  varied  repertoire  of  compositions  for 
tbt  piinofortc  ever  announced.  The  Recitals  of  the  two  6rsl  named 
■nisU  wn  interspersed  with  vocal  music — Rubinstein  was  unasiisied. 
I^  piuist  since  I.isxthas  excited  more  contention  as  to  hrs  true 
RKrii  than  this  latter.  Some  rritics  rave  about  him ;  others  dccLirCt 
(^ai  Arabella  Goddard  is  to  Hall^  so  is  Rubiastdn  to  tl)c  answer 
iniuittd ;  and  adding  him  up  and  dividing  him  after  the  fashion  of  a 
«^Mf.<lireG  sum,  the  conclusion  they  anive  at  is,  that  he's  of  no 
wwjnt. 

Hii  Rcciuls  almost  justified  the  two  extreme  opinions.  The 
Wduaica]  dexterity  of  the  three  performers  is  about  cijuaL  Rubin- 
Itiii'i  erratic  temperament  renders  his  playing  uncertain.  While 
Kidame  Goddard  and  Iiall<^  will  play  the  same  music  always  witb 
Iheaaic  unerring  perfection,  and  are  apparently  independent  of  any 
•Moral  or  internal  influences,  he  will  *-ary  in  tlie  correctness  of  liis 
'^Dgand  execution  according  to  hi;  humour;  at  limes  viirpaMiog 
dl  linb  in  vigour  and  expression  ;  at  others,  rendering  comparison 
""FOsible  by  tlte  sttaageness  of  his  performance.  He  possesses  all 
^^  utributcs  and  many  of  Oie  defecu  of  a  man  of  genius. 
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three  performances  he  gave  during  ihc  pasl  month,  consisted  of  no 
fewer  than  forty-four  compositions,  inctiiiiing  some  of  the  mo«  im- 
portant by  Beethoven,  Handel,  Schumann.  Mendelssohn,  ami  oihen, 
as  n-vll  03  his  own  works.  All  were  played  from  memory,  and  with 
a  /(rtigkeil  and  power  always  astonishing  if  not  always  pleasing. 
Pianists  of  high  an<l  low  degree  crowded  the  Hano\tr  Square  Rooms 
each  time  he  appealed.  Some  shook  their  heads,  and  complained  of 
his  version  of  the  different  mon^ux;  others  were  in  raptures,  and 
smiling  at  one  another  acknowledged  tacitly  that,  with  all  iheir  prac- 
lice,  ihey  were  unable  to  do  that  which  was  then  accomplished. 
Rubinstein  it  the  composer  of  sonatas,  operas,  aud  symphonies,  w«ll 
known  in  Germany,  where  he  is  looked  u|Kin  as  one  of  the  great 
musicians  of  the  day— a  position  whi<.h,  whether  capable  or  not  of 
holding,  he  has  not  yet  attained  in  this  country.  While  recognising  his 
talent,  1  doubt  much  whether  by  his  compositions  or  his  playing  he  is 
destined  to  make  any  permanent  impression.  Although  many  )>ianists 
(an  boast  of  dislincti»c  individuality,  few,  very  few,  have  formed  a 
school  for  the  instrument.  Thalbcrg  alone  in  the  present  generation 
is  tlie  originator  of  a  style  of  composition  which,  special  in  itself,  has 
been  imitated  by  scores  of  plagiarists.  Mendelssohn  with  all  his 
originality  did  not  revolutionise  pianoforte  playing  as  did  'llialbcrg, 
whose  development  of  the  resources  of  the  instrument  may  be  de- 
scribed as  cpilomising  orchestral  compositions  for  ihc  piano.  He 
not  only  invented  a  new  order  of  variation  different  from  those  of 
Herx  and  Cramer,  who  imracdialeiy  preceded  him,  but  he  also 
foundetl  a  form  of  composition  for  the  pianoforte,  of  which  his 
Andante,  the  introduction  to  tlie  fantasia  on  Most,  his  stuilies  and 
other  original  works,  will  alwayt  remain  e.xam])le!i  of  standard  cxcel- 
leocc.  He  was  the  first  who  made  the  pianoforte  sing,  and  in  his  Pre- 
face to  the  "Art  du  Chnnt  appliqu^  au  Piano,"  he  has  set  forth  the 
principles  of  liis  method  TJicrc  is  no  pianist  of  the  present  day,  with 
the  exception  of  Chopin,  who  is  not  indebted  to  Thnlberg  in  some 
degree  cither  .ts  instrumentalist  or  composer,  Chopin  has  had 
few  imitators,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  when  this  Magazine  sliall 
Iiave  doubled  its  present  age,  hi*  style  will  be  forgotten  altogether. 
It  was  peculiar  to  himself,  and  almost  too  delicate  and  refined  to 
last  Not  so  Thalbcrg,  whose  name  and  works  will  be  remem- 
bered and  (|uoted  as  long  as  the  instrument— to  the  playing  of 
which  he  gave  such  new  life— exists.  As  a  performer,  Thalbei:^  b 
(or,  rather  was,  for  he  has  unfortunately  given  up  music  and  taken  to 
nine  growing  in  Italy  instead)  cold  in  manner,  and  apparently  un- 
imprcEUODable.     When  making  the  greatest  effect  upon  lits  audience. 
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Ite  teems  independent  of  wli^it  hi.t  han<ljt  are  doing,  nnd  jokes  with 
anyone  silting  near  him.  In  this  rcitpecl  he  resembles  some  of 
our  greatest  actors,  and  refute:^  the  theory  that  to  impress  the  public 

»a  performer  must  himself  he  affected.     Rubinstein,  according  to  thli 
doctrine,  should   be  the  most  sciisalional    pianist  ever  heard.      In 
ippearaoce  he  has  all  the  mildness  of  Beethoven's  physiognomy,  and 
«ben  at  the  ]>ianoforte,  n-arnis  lo  his  work  with  an  enthusiasm  it  is 
lOfDClimes  almost  juiinful  to  witnc«». 
B    Vast  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  mcchaniun  of  Uie  piano; 
^and  as  ihcy  have  been  effected,  the  character  of  the  manuil  dexterity 
te<iuircd  to  play  the  instrument  has  cbanKed.     DilTicult  muhic  for  the 
ti>inet,  one  of  its  ancestors,  is  stilt  diflkult  for  the  pianoforte ;  but  it 
i^  ajt  it  n'ere,  cto»er  music,  leiiuiring  more  subtlety  of  linger,  and  less 
physical  pon-er  than  the  bewildering  fantasias  of  the  present  day.     In 
the  FitzWilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge,  is  Queen  Rlt^abeth's  mudc- 
book,  containing  compositions  for  the  pianoforte  or  virginal  of  her 
The  Queen  is  said  to  have  been  a  skilful  musician.     Some 
of  the  book  have  been  evidently  often  turned  over,  others  but 
iddoin  looked  at.    The  leaves  that  are  soiled  arc  those  on  which 
the  simplest  tunes  arc  written ;  the  others  contain  the  variations  and 
e  intricate  ]>asiaif;cs.     Although  her  Majesty  ho^  tlie  rejnitation 
of  having  been    an   accompli*!i«l    performer  on    the   virginal,  this 
nuxic-book  pro^n  th.-it  »he  was  wont  to  skip  the  more  irksome  coin- 
poeitions,  and  indulge  in  the  less  laborious  pastime  of  playing  the 
tunes  only.     It   is  an  easy  way  of  ac<iuiring  tlie  icputaUon  of  a 
])Unist,  to  gel  together  many  of  the  ino-tt  difficult  pieces  of  Thalberg, 
listt,  an<l  others,  and  play  only  the  melodies  they  arrange,  avoiding 
the  brilliant  passages  which  are  so  difficult  to  master,  and  ol^en  so 
puzzling  to  listen  to.    1  rather  think  Queen  Klizabclh  did  this  with  the 
rousi«:  of  the  Liszts  and  Thalbcigs  of  her  day,  judging  from  her 
music-boolc. 
There  is  a  legenil  relating  lo  one  of  the  most  popular  pieces 
ilien  for  the  harpsichord,  one  of  the  predecessors  of  the  pianoforte, 
bich    is    about  as  ]>ure  a   fiction   as   ever  was  concocted  by  a 
sensation  novel  writer     'Hie  piece  is  the  so-called  "  Harmonious 
fibcksmith,"  by  Handel.     The  common  story  goes,  that  Handel 
while  at  Cannons,  the  country-seat  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  near 
Edge«-are,  was  ovcrukcn  by  a  shower  of  rain,  and  sought  shelter  in 
a  blacksmith's  shop.     .After  the  usual  salutations,  the  bbcksmith  fell 
to  work  ut  hU  forge,  tinging  an  old  song  the  while.     By  an  extra- 
ordinary coincidence,  the  hammer  striking  in  lime,  <lrcw  from  the 
anvil  two  harmonic  sounds,  whicJi  being  in  accord  with  tlic  tneVoiv 
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made  n  sort  of  conlinuous  bass.  Hsndd  was  struck  by  llic  incident, 
listeoed,  remembered  the  air,  its  stntiigc  accompaniment,  and  u-hen 
he  returned  home  made  a  piece  out  of  it  for  tlie  lurpxichord.  This  was 
in  the  year  17^0.  A  charming  tale  it  is,  but  there's  not  one  word  of 
tnith  in  it ;  the  foci  being  that  the  title  of  the  "  (larmonious  Blade 
tunitU"  was  given  to  liie  corapoMtioD  by  one  J.ioiott,  a  mtuic  pub> 
lisher  at  Bath,  who  on  being  asked  why  he  so  christened  his  edition 
the  music,  replicil  that  hi.i  father  was  a  blacksmit)),  and  that  it 
one  of  his  favourite  tunes-  About  1830,  one  hundred  years 
after  the  piece  was  first  published,  an  industrious  newspaper  writer 
of  that  time  concocted  the  tale  of  the  blacksmith's  shop,  and  in 
iSzs,  a  Mr.  Richard  Clarke,  an  enthu.siastic  antiijuarian,  and  wor- 
shipper of  Handel  to  boot,  on  reading  the  newspaper  story,  resolved 
to  verify  it  by  any  evidence  that  could  be  obtained.  He  proceeded 
to  Edgcwarc,  and  there  found  out  one  Powell,  the  blacksmith  of  ilic 
place — a  desccnd-int  of  a  generation  of  blacksmiths.  This  Powell 
he  took  into  his  confidence,  and  told  him  the  object  of  hii  journey. 
Powell  relumed  the  Lomplimenl  by  a.ssuring  him  he  had  once  a 
fiither.  "Perhaps,"  exclaimed  the  enthusiastic  Mr.  Clarke,  ">-ou 
had  a  gmndfaUier,  too  }" 

"Of  course  I  hjid,"  laid  Powell. 

"  And  he  was  a  blacksmith  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  And  he  lived  at  Edgwarc  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  Why,  then  you  are  the  original '  Hanuonious  Blacksmitli  ? ' " 

"  Certainly  I  am,"  replied  the  veracious  Powell. 

However,  on  reflection,  Mr.  Cl.irke  was  convinced  that  his  in- 
fomiant  was  at  fault  in  this  respect,  but  right  in  the  main.  He  was 
(I  successor  of  the  great  man,  although  not  the  true  Simon  Pure  him- 
self. .\t  any  rate  Mr.  Clarke  was  satisfied.  His  views  of  Powell's 
descent  were  confirmed  by  ihc  anvil  he  used  striking  the  note  E — 
the  keynote  of  the  piece  of  music.  The  ardour  of  Mr.  Cbrkc  gels 
red  hot  by  remarking  that  tri\TaI  circumstance.  He  buys  the  anvil 
And  hammer  for  a  good  round  sum,  brings  them  up  to  town,  and 
plays  a  hamnicring  accompaniment  to  the  "  Harmonious  Blacksmitli" 
at  one  of  ilie  aniient  concerts  of  the  day.  He  jirints a  porltail  of 
the  anvil,  and  publishes  an  c<lilion  of  the  composition  orntnged  for 
the  hammer,  anvil,  and  pianoforte.  He  erects  a  monument  in  the 
church  at  Eilgcw.irc,  "Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the ' Harmonioui 
Bbcksmith.' "  On  the  house  in  front  of  which  once  stood  ihe  forge, 
he  put  a  tablet  to  commemorate   the  interesting  circumstance  of 
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Kandd's  visit  to  lh«  shed  And  all  thin  Ijeing  done,  how  is  it  possible 
the  cotnpwiition  shoukl  get  rid  of  it*  reputation?  (Jircumstuitial 
rndcnre  is  stroi^  id  favour  of  tlic  liutti  of  the  legend ;  Handel 
vfas  at  Cannons,  the  piece  was  already  celebrated  by  the  title,  there 
wu  B  blacksmith's  shop  at  Edgeware.  But  there  is  no  doubt  all 
&Ir.  Clarke's  zeal  was  thrown  away ;  he  wax  ai  much  uVcn  in  b^  the 
oM  bction,  as  the  astronoment  were  by  the  tly  uhkh  inadvertently 
d  tu  way  iKtwecn  the  lenses  of  the  lelexcopc  through  which 
they  made  their  heavenly  observations. 

The  fly  (hey  dotbrcd  to  be  an  elephant  in  the  moon,  and  were 
much  alarmed  thereat,  until  one  of  them,  more  learned  than  the  rest, 
caught  iho  fly  and  killed  it.  As  Schtckher,  Handel's  bio(,'raj>her, 
siym  "  the  '  Hannoniout  Blaclcimiih '  hiH  been  published  a  thousand 
limes  under  tliat  title,  but  Handel  himself  nc\'cr  called  it  so;  the 
name  ik  modem."  The  air  i«  found  in  a  collection  of  French  songs 
printed  by  one  Christopher  Dallard  in  1565.  It  ia  not  likely  an 
English  blarksmith  ever  heard  it,  and  still  less  probable  that  Handel 
with  his  love  of  finery  and  digni6e<l  manners,  wouUI  have  ailopled 
an  atr  bcanl  under  the  circumstances  related  by  the  newspaper 
writer.  A  simibr  instance  to  this,  where  the  publisher  gave  a  com- 
position a  reputation  to  which  it  had  no  claim,  is  a  song  called  "Ttie 
Dream  of  Si.  Jerome  "  by  Beethoven.  Now  Beethoven  never  wrote 
any  such  song ;  but  Thackeray  in  hijt  '*  .Adventures  of  Philip," 
qieaks  of  it  as  thougli  it  were  one  of  hi»  most  charming  compositions. 
The  demand  at  the  muiic  shops  for  "The  Dream  of  St.  Jerome," 
after  the  publication  of  the  book,  was  immense.  Nobody  could  gel 
the  much-coveled  song  until  one  publidicr  with  more  ulcnt  than  the 
rest,  concocted  a  "  Dicam  of  St.  Jctome"  himself,  taking  ilie  subject 
of  one  of  ikethoven's  sonatas  for  the  melody  of  the  song,  and  civing 

Legend  of  tlic  saint  to  complete  tlie  joke.  I'he  publication  had  a 
great  tale,  and  will,  probably,  be  (|uoted  by  some  future  biographer  of 
Seetboven,  in  evidence  of  the  composer's  versatility  of  talent,  to 
show  how  he  could  write  an  English  ballad  with  as  much  focility  as 
o.ie  of  his  most  mighty  symphonies. 

Brilliant  houses  and  s.plendid  performances  at  both  the  operas 
during  June  ha\-e  ma<le  uj)  for  the  losses  tliat  must  have  been  sustained 
at  the  commencement  of  tlic  season.  Individual  artists  are  more 
attmclive  than  any  enstmNe,  however  perfect.  Mr.  Cotta's  band  and 
chorus  way  |>eTform  miracles,  but  they  cannot  draw  a  full  house 
without  the  assistance  of  a  popular  prima  d^nna  or  favourite  tenor. 
Patti  and  Lucca  are  the  great  attnctions  at  Covent  Garden.  The 
two  bright  sUrs  ha\'c  shone  on  alternate  nights  with  vhcW  <NOn^«^ 
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brilliancy.  Th«  operas  at  Covcnt  Oanlcn  have  as  uttul  been  given 
wiih  great  effidciic>',  *nd  large  works,  such  as  "  l.'Afncaine,"  "  Robcn," 
and  "  'Hie  Huguenots,"  as  lua^niriccnily  as  ever, 

Mdltc.  I'aiti  has  appeared  in  "Don  Pasquale"and  "LaFiglia," 
and  fascinated  all  beholden.  Mdlle.  I.ut'ca,  almost  ])h)-£icall)r  unequal 
to  the  part  of  Valailmf,  seemed  to  rise  to  it  as  the  '*  Huguenou" 
progressed,  and  finnlly  achieved  a  triumpli.  Hoih  bdic»  have  sunf; 
the  other  different  operas  whith  ronstiiiitt  tlicir  pankular  r<p*ri^rts. 

All  tlie  new  tenors,  and  there  have  been  several  tried  lately,  prove 
how  hopeless  is  yet  die  search  for  one  to  fill  Mario's  place,  when  he  shall 
leave  the  lyric  stage.  A  consummate  artist ;  a  great  actor ;  a  singer, 
n-iih  a  voice  sym[uthciic  iu  ever]-  tone ;  handsome  in  presence  and 
appearance,  Mario  is  assuredly  the  most  gil\ed  vocalist  e\-er  knovn- 
Instead  or  complaining  of  his  fading  powers,  we  shoul<l  be  thankful 
that  we  arc  still  alIowc<l  to  sec  and  admire  the  [jerfcct  pictures  be 
represents  in  every  pan  he  plays.  What  more  heroic  than  his  iraper* 
xoiution  of  Racul  t  what  more  romantic  than  his  /-'ausf  t  In  all  hb 
operas  he  ko  completely  identifies  himself  with  the  action  and  the 
music,  that  it  is  not  without  some  feeling  even  of  tepulsivencss 
that  tliosc  who  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  him  can  listen  to  any 
other  tenor.  When  he  goes,  the  Italian  stage  will  indeed  sustain 
that  whicJi  as  yet  appears  likely  to  be  an  irreparable  loss. 

At  her  Majesty's  Opera  in  Drury  Lane  the  two  features  of  the 
season  hitherto  have  been  the  production  of  Cherubini's  "  Medea,"  in 
which  Mdlle:  Tiltcns  pre-eminently  distinguished  herself,  and  the 
success  upon  success  of  Mdlle.  Nil&^on.  The  latter  has  been  the  singer 
of  die  season,  and  has  made  the  fortune  of  the  dicitlrc,  the  doors 
of  which,  without  her  assistance,  might  have  been  long  since 
closed.  Whereter  site  has  appeared  crowds  have  followed  her. 
On  her  nights  at  the  opera  there  has  been  a  faint  echo  of  tlie  Jenny 
IJmA/urore  of  years  gone  by.  One  hundred  guii^eas  for  singing  3  few 
songs  at  private  toirhs  are  the  terms  she  lias  asked  and  received,  and 
Mdlle.  Nllsson  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  the  rage.  She  is  not  an  im- 
passioned vocalist.  The  great  effect  she  produces  is  attributable  to 
study  and  to  the  complete  command  aciiuircd  over  her  voice,  rather 
than  to  musical  inspiration.  Ilic  race  of  inspired  singers  seems  to 
be  extinct.  The  primr  deime  now  before  the  public  arc  some  of 
tbem  splendid  vocalists,  without  doubt ;  but  none  excite  their 
audiences  to  enthusiasm  by  the  true  force  of  genius,  as  did  many  <A 
their  immediate  ]>redecusson(. 

Signer  Ardiii  deserves  especial  praise  for  his  charactcrislii:  recita- 
tives to  Cherubini's  "  Medea,"    Without  the  aid  of  the  indefatigable 
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luctor,  the  production  of  so  many  operas  ae  have  been  given  at 
)niry  Lane  u'ouW  ha>c  been  out  of  the  question. 

The   attendance   at  both    houses  has  been   very  nearly  equal, 

Movent   Ganlen  peihap*  having  the  atlvantage.      Thanks  to  the 

Htion,  there  have  l)cini  finer  pcrfonnances  of  Italian  Opera  in 

Jon  during  the  past  month  than  coiild  In:  heard  in  any  other 

^city  m  the  n'orld. 

The  great  musical  c\'cnt  of  the  year,  as  Eir  ax  numbers  are  con- 
cerned at  any  tale,  has  been  the  Handel  1-cstival  ai  tiic  Crystal  Palace. 
All  other  entcftainments  sink  into  insignil^cance  compaied  n-iih  it 
The  undertaking  itself  is  the  almost  necessary  icsult  of  a  combiiu- 
.  of  fortunate  circuin^tanrcx.    The  existence  of  such  a  ningtiificent 
»lc  as  the  centre  trinsept-"thc  willingness  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  to  oo-opersie  and  form  a  nucleus  of  Uie  colossal  band  and 
chorus — the  executive  of  the  Cr^-tuI  Palace  Company  being  eiiual  to 
the  task  of  maiugement~>ill  tended  to  bring  about  the  entcrj>rtsc, 
nd  contributed  to  its  succruful  remit. 

The  directors  were  afraid,  it  would  appear,  to  trust  to  (he  music  and 
he  ban<l  and  chorus  of  four  thousand  atone  to  draw  the  public.   The 
immense  exftense  incurred  rendered  the  ^Mxulation  haurdous  without 
^  the  additional  attraction  of  individual  vocalists.  The  names  of  Titiens, 
ililsson,  Kellogg,  Sims  Rce\'es,  and  Sanilcy,  would  have  tilled  the 
oscpt  at  ordinary  prices.    Backed  by  such  a  host  of  choristcni  and 
nmcntalists,  and  the  name  of  Hamlcl,  they  iHd  so  notwiUisianding 
the  high  rate  of  admission  charged.     Without  them,  I  doubt  whether 
the   thous-intls  in    the    orehe).1ra    would   Iwve   drawn   an    audience 
ade<|iiale  (o  pay  their  railway  fares.     That  pcrfomiances  on  ntch  a 
g^ntjc  scale  are  poasibic  in  a  country  where  nothing  is  done  for 
art  by  Government,  is  a  fiirt  of  which  musical  England  may  justly 
be  proud    The  thousantU  of  executants  employed  arc,  so  to  spc-Oc, 
sdf-educated.     Not  a   shilling    is  given  towards  their  teaching  by 
UieSt-ite.   THei>altry  sum  granted  to  the  Royal  ,\cademy  of  Music  of 
late  years  has  been  withdrawn,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  institution  is 
jmmincnt.     Not  that  the  joo'-  a-ycar  was  of  any  m.iterial  im|>ortancc 
'  it,  nor  tliat  the  withdrawal  of  the  small  sum  of  money  is  the  chief 
use  of  (he  Culure  of  the  .Society.     Better  that  the  art  should  be 
ely  free  from  any  oflicial  irammeK  and  as  independent  as  here 
B,  than  that  its  progress   should    he   hampered  by  the  inter- 
ference of  pailiamcncaty  authority  for  such  a  poor  consideration,     A 
laige  grant  towards  the  esutbtishmcnt  of  a  national  opera  and  edu- 
^^cxtional  institution  would  l>e  useful ;  but  aid  so  paTsimoniously  given 
^fc  never  serviceable. 
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Should  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  collapse;  it  will  be  a  canie 
for  regret  Discord  has  long  reigned  among  its  managers,  ud 
perhaps  a  "  winding  up  "  is  the  best  course  towards  placing  the  Insti- 
tution upon  a  permanent  basis.  Extreme  cases  require  violent 
remedies,  and  a  tottering  house  is  better  pulled  down  and  rrtnilt 
than  being  constantly  put  into  repair. 

According  to  the  report  which  has  been  issued  by  the  Ropl 
Academy  of  Music,  the  Institution  was  founded  in  the  year  1811 
by  the  late  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  was  incoTporated  hj  a  ropl 
charter  granted  to  it  in  183a  Donations  and  subscriptions  WCR 
then  expected  from  the  public  to  defray  the  expense  of  afibrdisg 
gratuitous  education  to  those  whose  means  would  not  othcrwiie 
enable  them  to  obtain  it  These  expectations  were  not  realised,  ind 
the  undertaking  got  into  difficulties.  The  original  scheme  vai 
modified,  and  the  idea  of  gratuitous  education  had  to  be  abandoooL 
In  1827,  a  few  noblemen  and  gentlemen  came  forward  and  sub 
scribed  largely  to  prevent  the  Academy  being  closed.  About  ijoo 
students  have  been  educated  by  this  Institution,  and  of  these,  mace 
than  four  hundred  have  been  instructed  free  of  expense  or  upon 
reduced  terms.  In  1864  the  grant  of  500/.,  to  be  renewed  from  yeir 
to  year,  was  made  by  Government.  This  has  now  been  witbdnvn, 
and  the  Academy  is  in  extremis  from  want  of  funds.  A  much  larger 
sum  than  500/.  a  year  should  be  allowed  by  the  State  for  such  an 
object,  or  the  public  must  subscribe  liberally  towards  the  support  of 
an  institution,  the  closing  of  which,  on  account  of  poverty,  would  be 
discreditable  to  the  nation. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  AVylde's  London  Academy  of  Music,  for  which  no 
grant  has  been  asked,  is  flourishing.  The  pupils  are  numerous,  ud 
the  system  of  education  appears  to  be  advantageous.  A  whde 
course  of  instruction  can  be  here  obtained  for  the  sum  of  fifteen 
guineas  per  annum,  added  to  which  great  facilities  are  offered  fv 
acquiring  musical  knowledge  and  experience. 

Walter  Ma^-kakix 


At    Sunset. 

WORCESTER.  A.D.  1651. 

H  K  King's  Ln  the  City !— I'hank  God  for  that  I— 

And  >')gornia  knows  no  Tc-ir; 
Though  ihcTc'a  never  a  doubl.  says  a  hurrying  scout, 
lliat  the  Puritaii  troops  ait  near ! 
Tlie  FongUv  i»  cron-dcd  with  arm'erl  men, 

And  galUnts  \ictp  galloping  past ; 
Tliere's  a  crowd  at  the  Cross,  lamenting  the  los* 
Of  Knox,  vrhp  bos  falleu  at  last. 

£ie  the  morrow's  sun  ha»  redden'd  the  cast 

There's  a  stir  in  the  royal  camp, 
F«  Fleetwood's  brigade  have  passages  made 

.Across  Severn  and  Tcrae,  and  tramp 
Undauntedly  on  o'er  their  fragile  bridge ; 
.  Montgonier>-'s  wounded  and  <lown. 
The  roadway  is  red  with  dying  and  <lead, 

And  the  King's  beaten  baclt  to  the  town. 

The  King's  driven  back  to  the  City-gate, 

Where  the  [icopk  arc  gath'ring  Tast, 
To  know  if  the  worst  lias  come  to  the  worst, 

And  whether  the  danger  is  p:i»t. 
They  see  their  defenders  again  ride  on, 

And  wish  them  "  God-speed  "  on  their  way ; 
But  how  few  came  back  to  the  city,  alack  I 

At  tlic  close  of  that  Autumn  day  ! 

^  ftlih  cannons  in  front  and  standards  unfurl'd, 
^^P        Awaiting  their  foemen's  coming, 

^^^  The  Cromwellians  stood,  before  Perry  Wood  ; — 
I  Vou  might  hear  their  dmmmcTS  drumming 

I  At  Sdl>ur}--ga(c  on  that  faul  night. 
I  Hut  what  arc  those  cheers  which  ring 

I  Down  the  Royalist  line  ?    'Tii  no  Puritan  whine — 
1  "  Charge,  gentlemen  '.—charge  for  the  King '. " 
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There's  a  shout  in  rc]>ly  from  Cromwell's  troopj, 

%\1io  are  singinfc  dolorous  Uys ; 
And  iliundcring  chccrt  from  the  cavaliers, 

Who  scoff  at  Ihcir  psalm-singing  ways. 
And  llicn,  'midst  the  clashing  of  swords  and  spears, 

OI<l  friends  encounter  each  other ; 
Ho  ! — silence  yon  lad,  who  wilh  grief  KOems  mad 

At  the  death  of  his  traitor-brother ! 

Dutic  Hamilton's  faint  in  the  foremost  ranlcs, 

And  liuikingham's  liloody  and  hoarse  ; 
'Jhe  King  is  in  front,  a-b«ring  the  brunt ; 

But  a  plague  on  the  Scottish  horse  ! 
The  Royalist  troopers  they  fight  amain, 

Vet  the  odds  are  twenty  to  one  ; 
And  a  Puritan  rry  asrends  on  high. 

For  the  battle  is  lost — and  won  ! 


'Tis  a  joyftil  day  for  the  Parlianicnt, 

But  a  sorry  one  for  the  King, 
Who  gallops  pell-mell  towards  Boscobc) 

As  he  heareth  the  curfew  ring ; 
Tor  the  Puritan  flag  usurps  the  place 

Of  the  Mandard  on  ev'ry  tow'r ; 
"  God  save  the  King  I"  none  shall  venture  to  ang, 

Ad'  they  value  their  heads  an  hour ! 
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NMVERSARY  of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund— llie 
Right  lion,  Bl  Disraeli,  First  I^rd  of  the  Trcasuiy,  in 
the  chair,"    O  for  the  ])en  of  a  Bulwcr  or  Macaulajr  I 
O  for  the  tecniing  inugtDation  of  a  Poet.'     Here  U  a 
text  tot  an  epic.     Here  U  a  scene  for  a  (itcture  which  might  m:iki- 
thc  fortune  of  a  Painter.    PerhapK  at  the  Rojal  Institution  yon  might 
^d  more  men  of  science.     Vou  might  tin<l  more  artists  at  tlic  Ko)'a1 
!     Academy,  more  potiticiant  at  a  Chib  dinner.     But  here,  at  the  tablv 
of  the  Royal  Litcnuj-  Fund,  you  have,  in  a  single  coiiittellatioi],  ,1 
KprcKntatton  in  miniature  of  all  that  is  dintinguiilied  in  |iolitiLi,  in 
lilcrature,  science,  an,  and  arms.    This  table  represents  the  flower  of 
English  intellect,  of  En^ish  valour,  and  of  English  genius,     States- 
men, soldiers,  men  of  science,  artists,  novelists,  criliiis,  joumatisls, 
^Ota  nhoee  wTitings  are  the  inspiration  of  their  age,  men  of  metal, 
L^^d  men  of  broad  acres,  all  met  together  to  do  honour — to  wliom  ? 
^VA  man  uf  geniu.s  like  tticmxclvcs,  a  man  with  no  cMutL-lieon  but 
'      *  ilctitu.-e,  anti  yet  one  who  by  hi»  genius  has  attained  the  highest 
^lonours  of  his  countt}-,  ami  who,  by  a  rare  caprice  of  Fate,  wears  at 
c^c  the  blue  ribbon  of  Politics  and  the  blue  ribbon  of  Literature. 
Look  around!     The  scene  alone  U  an  inspiration.     There  in  the 
tier)', — nhy  not  at  the  tables? — are  tliosc  whom  Mr.  t)i«iauli  calk 
be  Prieitesscs  of  Fate?     What  arc  they  thinking  of  the  scene? 
Thaps,  like  Dt.  Johnson,  that  all  animaU,  except  man,  look  bat  at 
cir  food  ?     But  iliey  keep  their  thoughts  to  tJiemselves ;  and  I,  at 
Icait,  have  no  wish  to  be  inquiutive  upon  tlie  point     l^t  us  keep 
^Dur  e}'e^  on  the  tables.    That  lule,  thoughtful  looking;  gentleman  to 
Ir.  DisTacli's  right  hand  is  Lord  Stanhope,  the  President  of  th« 
Kiy   Fund,   and   one  of   the  most  accomplished  men  in  the 
gc.     His  companion  on  the  left  is  Lord  John  Manners,  the 
able  and  chi^-alrous  JjOid  Henry  Sidney  of  "  Coningsby."    "  An 
or  ?"      Ves  ;   the    Poet    Laureate   of   Mr.    Diiracli's  "  Voung 
ngland"  patty,  and  the  author  of  that  romantic  couplet, — 

Let  Wfahb  and  CommfTce,  I  ,awi  ind  I^cirnine  dte ; 
Bat  Icnn  ni  ilill  uut  old  Nobilily. 
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That  is  his  passport  to  the  society  of  literary  men.  What  elie  do 
you  wish?  That  gentleman  with  the  luxuriant  beard  and  gold  glasses 
is  the  soul  of  the  Indian  Government,  Sir  SlaiTord  Northcote.  He 
too  is  an  author.  "And  a  poet?"  No;  a  financier.  Here  is  a 
pod,  the  gay  and  ever  youthful  Monckton  Milncs,  Lord  Houghton. 
That  noble  head  and  figure  is  Sir  Roderick  Muichlson,  who  can  IcU 
you  fram  a  gl.-ince  at  a  geological  map  where  you  may  find  gold  as 
ea&ily  as  Mr.  Robert  Hunt  can  tell  you  where  our  coal  beds  lie. 
He  is  the  represcnUlivc  of  science,  or  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  of  the 
whole  circle  of  sciences  ;  for,  like  Ih.  Whewell,  science  is  his  forte 
and  pmnl science  his  foible,  latill,  Sir  Roderick  is  a  capital  fellow, 
and  the  staundiest  of  friends,  l^oyalty  with  him  is  an  instinct. 
Hie  representative  of  Art  ought  to  be  near  at  hand ;  and  these  he 
is.  That  plCTsant-Iooking  man  is  the  courtly  Sir  Francis  Gnnt, 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Tlie  Bishop  of  Rochester  TC]>rt- 
senis  what  Mr.  Disraeli  calls  "  the  theocratic  principle"  of  our  Con- 
stitution. And  that  small  man  with  the  finely-chiselled  features  and 
that  restless  grey  eye  ?  Is  the  genius  of  Westminster  Abbey,  Dean 
Stanley,  the  terror  of  Convocation,  and  the  herald  of  a  religious 
creed  based  on  criticism.  Here  Is  Sir  William  Dovill  a.s  the  rcpn- 
sentative  of  Wcstminslci  Hall ;  and  there  is  Sir  W.  Page  Wood, « 
man  of  tetters  and  the  keenest  lawyer  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  Sir  William 
Codringlon,  one  of  our  Crimean  Generals,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  an 
English  soldier ;  and  what  shall  I  say  of  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  except 
that  he  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  our  Arctic  heroes?  Sa 
William  Stirling  Maxwell  represents  the  literature  of  an;  and  I>r. 
Forbes  ^Vinilow  the  literature  of  medicine.  Need  I  go  further? 
Yes;  here  are  a  couple  of  litlh-ntairs  who  ought  not  to  be  jMused 
over,  Mr.  Theodore  Martin  and  Mr.  Fxlwanl  Dicey.  Mr.  Dicey  U 
one  of  the  most  graphic  of  special  correspondents  ;  and  it  is  to  Mr. 
Martin  that  we  owe  that  agreeable  volume  of  chit-chat  from  Her 
Majesty's  Diary,  which  is  the  most  popular  book  of  the  season. 

And  the  hero  of  this  gay  and  glittering  scene — who  and  what  is 
he?  There  he  is  proposing  a  toast  to  the  Queen  as  a  Royal  Author, 
and,  what  is  jierhaps  more  in  this  age  of  light  literature,  a  successful 
author.  You  c-m  hardly  call  Mr.  Disraeli  a  handsome  man.  He 
has  none  of  the  dash  or  portliness  or  hauteur  of  Lonl  Derby  or  Sir 
Robert  Peel  or  Lord  Palmcrston.  He  is  a  man  of  slight  build,  a 
thin,  spare  figure.  But  yoa  may  scan  cverj-  guest  at  the  tabic,  and 
Kan  them  in  vain,  to  find  a  more  striking  head  and  face.  Tlicse  arc 
a  study,  and  you  can  form  no  idea  of  them  by  Mr.  Disraeli's  photo- 
graphs.    The  face  is  of  an  Fjstern  cast.      D'Israeli  is  written  in 
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every  line  of  it,  and  ever}'  line  u  eloquent  of  the  man.  The  head 
is  splendidly  devclojied.  The  forehead  is  high  and  ample.  In  )iiii 
jouth  Mr.  Disrftcli  had  the  reputation  of  being  onz  of  the  hjindKomcst 
men  about  town.  He  and  Bulwcr  Lyllou  and  U'Oraay  were  the 
heroes  of  Lady  Blesungton's  soir^a  Those  who  knew  him  then 
tell  you  of  a  )-outh  of  lithe  and  limbre  fiftuie,  of  luuidsomc  fcaiutes, 
of  dark  flashing  ryes,  and  ambrosial  curix,  of  a  youth  who,  like  his 
on  **  Vivian  Grey,"  wa«  the  cn\7  of  men  and  the  admiration  of 
women,  and  wlio,  too,  like  "  Vivian  (ircy,"  was  distinguiUicd  by  1i!s 
rit  and  eloquence  and  bis  wild  ambition  not  less  than  by  his  personal 
mitx.  But  Time  and  Time's  atundants,  Thought  and  I^assion, 
have  wrought  their  luual  havoc.  Those  ambrosial  curls  are  nearly 
all  gone  That  ri<:h  olive  coni])le\iun  lus  lo^l  its  bloom.  The  eye 
alone  retains  its  lustre,  and  lli.tl  ts  still  deep,  glowing,  and  brilliant, 
it  was  thirty  years  ago.  In  that  you  may  sUU  trace  tlie  Adonii 
Gore  House.  Bui  the  glillering  son  of  Aurora  is  now  on  the 
iy  ude  of  sixty,  and  is  al  the  highest  point  of  his  daring 
•mbition ;  and  the  long  and  often  bitter  struj;gtc«  of  those  thirty 
years  have  left  ihcir  mark  upon  him.  There  is  a  haggard  cxprcstioD 
about  Mr.  Disraeli's  features  which  says  even  more  than  his  words,— 
"  I  have  come  to  this  assembly  like  one  who  comes  from  the  heat 
of  combat  to  repair  to  the  pure  flow  of  some  pellucid  stream  to 
sUke  the  thirst  of  battle."  The  proud  diidainful  smile  which  plays 
upon  his  lips  speakt  with  mute  i-lo(|uence  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
You  may  aacc  in  that  "  Vivian  Grey's"  motto — a  smile  for  a  friend 
and  a  sneer  for  the  world ;  and  though  1  believe  &Ir.  Disraeli  is 
b  private  one  of  tlie  most  genial  and  kind-hearted  of  men,  the 
most  marked  and  distinguishing  expression  of  his  face  Is  an  expression 
of  pride  awl  of  deep  and  bitter  scorn.  Yet  no  one  ought  to  be 
tnrpriscd  at  either  of  these  cxprenions  who  rcHects  on  Mr.  Disraeli'* 
origin,  his  pride  of  race,  his  <laring  ambition,  and  the  long  and 
bitter  personal  contests  he  has  gone  through  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  attain  the  high  position  which  he  holds  today  by 
favour  an<l  command  of  his  sovereign. 

Wlut  and  where  arc  Mr.  Hisracli's  thoughts  to-day  I  Perhaps 
with  that  wild  imaginative  youtli  wjiose  eye  is  wandering  listlessly 
over  the  pages  of  Tidd  or  Chiity,  but  who  in  his  heart  is  dreaming 
delicious  dreams  of  coming  fame.  Fcrhsps  with  the  dashing  head- 
strong editor  of  the  Rfpramlati^t,  writing  raw  and  sensational  phi- 
lippics about  a  Tory  Democracy,  and  deceiving  himself  with  the  fond 
illusion  that  the  Hefretmlative  is  destined  to  silence  and  to  supercede 
the  Tima.     Possibly  with  those  brilliant  groups  of  wit,  beaul^,  uvA. 
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r&shion  nhich  Lady  Blessington  {^aiherei!  (ogLl!)er  at  Gore  House ; 
for  i[  wii*  here  that  the  author  of  *■  Vivi;iii  Grey"  won  his  first 
laurelK  in  tlie  TieM  of  htertluri: ;  ami  here  that  he  met  a  congenial 
spirit  in  the  author  of  "  Pclhara."  What  a  host  of  associations  must 
becluNlering  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  memory  around  those  magic  vrorcis— 
Gore  House  I  Tom  Moore  and  his  5.onKS,  I^uii  Napoleon  and  bis 
fantastic  dreams  about  sovereig^iity,  liulwer  I.ytton  an<l  his  nox'els, 
D'Orsay  and  his  coats  and  tatitalurcs.  Or  Mr.  Disraeli  may  be 
thinking — who  knows?— of  the  poet  who,  standing  on  the  Plain  of 
Troy,  surroiinded  by  the  tombs  of  heroes,  saw  the  lightning  playing  on 
Mount  Ida,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  ininiorialiiing  his  name  with 
the  names  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  and  Milion  as  the  author  of  ibe 
Revululiunary  Epic  Thi;t<e  were  the  .<u3rl  of  ideas  that  Mr.  Disradl 
was  always  forming  in  his  own  min<l.  lie  strolls  through  the  gal- 
leries of  Venice.  A  thought  strikes  him.  "  The  whole  system  of 
montl  philosophy  is  a  delusion  fit  only  for  ihc  play  of  sophists  in  an 
age  of  phyMological  ignorance-"  He  will  found  a  new  scliool  of 
philosophy.  He  hears  the  story  of  Alroy's  wihl  career.  He  take^ 
his  harii  to  found  a  new  school  of  tioetry.  Rambling  in  the  sierras 
of  Andalusia,  beneath  the  clear  light  of  a  Spanish  moon,  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli listens  to  the  chant  of  the  old  Spanish  b.illad  of  Count  AJarcoi 
and  the  Infant  Sotisa.  He  turns  it  into  a  tragedy  and  presents  K 
to  the  world  .is  "an  attempt  to  contribute  to  the  revival  of  Hngluih 
tragedy."  Mr.  Disraeli,  like  Contarina  I-'leming.  is  always  a  hero  in 
his  own  eyes,  and  never  more  so  than  in  those  days  when  in  the 
C)'cs  of  the  world  he  was  nothing.  To  play  a  great  part  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  form  a  party,  to  lay  down  the  ]>rinciptc4  of 
a  policy,  to  govern  empires — these  were  the  darling  hopes  of  Mr. 

Israeli's  ambition.  They  were  wild  and  fantastic  hopes  I  To-day 
Mr.  Disraeli  is  a  statesman  among  literary  men.  Thirty  years  ago 
lie  was  the  very  reverse — only  a  literary  man  among  statesmen.  Yet, 
wild  and  fantastic  as  those  hoijcs  looked  then,  they  have  all  been 
realised.  "'  Nemesis  favours  genius,"  an<l  the  pale  spectre  who  five 
and  twenty  years  ago  stood  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  asked 
permission  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  O'Connell  and  was  hooted 
down,  takes  the  chair  to-day  at  the  Royal  LilcT.iry  Fund  Dinner  as 
the  leader  of  a  great  party,  as  I'irst  Minister  of  the  Cnjwn.  anrl 
as  the  author  of  a  scheme  of  Representative  Reform  which  nay 
possibly  reverse  the  "oligarrhal  toiip  d'Hal"  of  1831.  and  accom- 
plish die  purjiose  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  youth  by  constituting  the  Tory 
paity  the  popular  political  confederation  of  the  country. 

But  to  men  of  letters  Mr.  Disraeli  is  neither  the  leader  of  the  Tor>- 
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puty  nor  a]>oliiicbn.     He  i.<i  Kin][>I)- th«  nuthor  of  "Vivian  Grey" 
and  "ConingKby."   Like  Mar4utnyan<I  Itulwct  l.ytton,  Mr.  Disraeli  is 
a  man  of  letters  liy  profeeion ;  and  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Disraeli  as  in 
tlic  case  of  Macaulaysnd  tiuker  Lytton,  literature  lias  led  to  the 
highest  honours  of  the  State.     Literature  fDrTni:<!  hit  paxsport  into 
wcieiy ;  it  gilds  the  wreath  of  his  potiticat   xucccsk  ;   anil  it  will, 
[irobably,  form  the  most  authentic  of  his  title-deeds  to  fame;    As 
;  Mr.  Disraeli  has  never  had  justice  <toiie  him  cither  as  a  statesman 
a  novelist.     His  politics  have  generally  been  criticbed  in  the  light 
his  novels,  and  his  novels  hax'e  generally  been  criticised  by  his 
olitical  foes.    T.ticn  as  bimptc  works  of  art,  "  Henrietta  Temple," 
f' Sybil,"  and  "  Coning^by  "  arc  equal  to  any  works  of  imagination  in 
lour  liieraiure ;  and  "  Hennetta  Temple "  is  one  of  the  finest  lot'C 
orics  in  ilie  Knglish  language.     His  earlier  works  are  very  highly 
tlourcd ;  and  tlte  morals  of  his  heroes  are  none  of  the  purest. 
"Vi»-ian  Grey"  is  the  horrorof  thepnidesof  both  sexes;  and  we  have 
not  a  word  to  say  for  him,     FIc  is  the  Don  Juan  of  poUtics.    The 
"  Young  Duke,"  too,  is  not  a  model  for  the  youth  of  our  aristocracy. 
But  are  these  the  only  creations  of  Mr.  Disraeli*!  genius  ?    Look  at 
lont  and  TralTorii  in  "  Sybil."     Ixwk  at  Hany  Coningsby  and 
Lyie.     Is  there  nothing  high  and  noble  in  them?    Of  Mr. 
)inaelt's  "  Esuy  on  the  Constitution,"  wc  will  only  say  that  it  n  the 
irork  of  a  thoughiful  and  sagacious  man,  who  has  gone  deeper  into 
the  secret  history  of  English  politics  than  moU  men.     It  is  a  work  of 

Eute  and  suggestive  criticism ;  and  stand.i  out  in  market!  contrast 
ih  the  anonymous  letter*  of  RunnymeJe  publLihed  in  the  Tima. 
lesc  letters  were  the  Skiiution  of  their  day.  They  were  written 
ly  cnuch  in  the  spirit  of  Junius ;  and  wc  need  hardly  say  were  very 
dcier  and  terribly  scvert    They  were  the  very  type  of  Thackeray's 

ideal  West-end  .inides,  "dashing,  trenchant,  and  d d  aristocntic." 

he  critic  struck  right  and  left,  and  always  struck  at  noble  quarry. 
John  Ruuell  is  a  man  of  "strong  ambition  and  feeble  Intel- 
\mi<\  Palmerston  is  "  the  great  Apolio  of  understrappers,  the 
ord  Fanny  of  diplomacy,  the  Sponu  of  politics,  cajoling  France 
trith  an  airy  compliment,  and  menacing  Russia  with  a  perfumed 
ine."     Lord  Wilibm  Bcnlinck  is  "a  man  of  perplexed  intellect  and 
profligate  ambidon,"  a  bustling  man  without  talents.     But  these 
Iters  injured  no  nun  so  much  as  tltey  did  Mr.  Disraeli.     Tliey  set 
he  House  of  Commons  against  htm.     7'hey  made  Sir  Robert  I'cel 
his  enemy.     Yet  they  arc  characteristic  specimens  of  his  early  style ; 

Id  it  was  in  this  style  that  Mr.  Disraeli  tried  to  Wkc  the  House  of 
inimons  by  storm.     Vou  may  sec  flashes  of  this  coloured  lightning 
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even  now  in  some  p-trts  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  speeches.    But  Mr.  Disraeli 
now  generally  Irusis  lo  the  native  vigour  of  his  invective  rather  than 
to  Any  or  the  raereliicious  arts  of  this  flashy  rhetoric     His  speech  at 
the  Literary   Fund  Dinner  was  a  ver)-  fair  sample  of  his  slylt 
'rhoughtful  and  suggestive  in  iu  tone,  sparkling  with  tcrec  and  vivid 
])hrascs,  and  delivered  with  that  itcrfcction  of  manner  which  is  one  d 
Mi.  Disraeli's  most  striking  traits  as  au  orator,  it  fell  upon  the  cars  or 
his  audience  like  music  in  a  dream.     .\s  an  after-dinner  sjieaker  Mr.  i 
Disnidi  is  perfect.     Elcg:int  badinage,  graceful  nllu^uns,  keen  or{ 
witty  observaitoTis,  n  terse  and  picturesque  style,  and  an  easy  quiet 
manner ;  these  ;ire  the  gills  and  graces  required  in  a  successful  after- 
dinner  speaker ;  and  the^c  Mr.  Disraeli  jios^csses  in  a  pre-eminent , 
degree.     No  man's  speeches  "icU"  more  than  Mr.  Di»raeti's  at  a| 
dinner-table.     There  at  least  he  is  still  the  well-bred  and  accom- 
plished man  of  the  world  that  he  was  when,  thirty  years  ago,  he  was 
known  as  the  companion  of  Count  D'Orsay  and  Pelham,  and  the  I 
wittiest  of  Lady  Bleisinglon's  oiTOlicrs.  j 

But  the  Disraeli  of  the  dinner-iabic  and  the  Disraeli  of  the  House) 
of  Commons  have  less  in  common  thjn  any  of  our  great  orators.  The] 
ger.ial  wit  and  the  graceful  orator  of  the  dinner-table  is  the  silent,  \ 
self-possessed,  and  inscrutable  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  \ 
Take  Mr.  Oisr.-icli  in  thai  scene  of  conflict  from  which  he  has  with-] 
drawn  to  "skkc  the  thirst  of  battle  .it  the  pclludd  stream  of; 
liieranite."  Take  what  is  called  a  grand  night  in  the  House  ofi 
Commons.  A  fierce  party  debate  is  raging.  The  House  is  crowded.  | 
Princes  of  the  blood,  .^mbassfldors,  half  the  Peerage  are  in  the  I 
galleries,  packed  together  like  herrings.  The  fate  of  a  great  State; 
institution  is  under  discussion.  The  se.ils  of  office,  the  highest  i 
\mix%  of  English  ambition,  depend  upon  the  dimion.  The  whole  of; 
the  assembly  is  in  a  state  of  tumultuous  excitement.  Ever)'  ncr\-c  isi 
at  its  highest  tension.  The  very  atmosphere  is  electrical.  Where  tsj 
Mr.  Disraeli  ?  There,  on  that  magical  bench  which  General  Peel '. 
proposes  to  send  to  the  Urilisli  Museum  with  an  inscription  anything, 
but  complimenlar}-  to  cither  of  our  great  political  parties.  He  ts 
turroundcd  by  his  colleagues,  Mr.  Hardy,  Lord  Stanley,  Sr  John 
Pftkington,  and  Sir  Staffoni  Northcote.  Mr.  Ixjwc  is  on  his  legs.! 
He  is  assailing  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  hi.i  ru^«t  Saxon,  and  inl 
those  clear  ringing  tones  of  his,  the  very  tones  of  scorn  and  hatred.) 
Every  sarcasm  is  barbed.  How  the  Opposition  cheer  1  Mr.  Hardyl 
is  flushed  an<l  restless.  Lord  Stanley  kniis  his  brows  closer.  Sirj 
John  Pakington  smiles  now  and  then  from  sheer  gaiety  of  heart;  but) 
even  his  smile  is  tinged  with  a  Utile  bitiemes.-u     Sir  Stafford  North- 
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shuRec  about  in  hb  leat.     One  m.-tn,  and  one  man  alone,  is 
'inlm  Bod  EClf-posscsicd.     'I'u  Mr.  Diiradi  ull  thci«  burbcd  cgiigTOiDK 
in  only  %urcs  of  speech,  all  thai  invective  only  an  omament  of 
debate.     Silent,  impAssive,  with  his  anns  folded  across  his  chest,  his 
eye*  fixed  oil  the  ground,   Mr.    Diuaeli  U  the  person ilication   of 
Kora  and  contemfX.  Vou  will  trace  no  feeling  in  that  dark,  brooding 
cuunlenonce.     It  i»  as  statue»((ue  as  thu  face  of  tlic  Sphinx.     Mr. 
buracli  posacMcs  the  n)yiih;Kou»  art  which  di)ainj;vishe<l  Napoleon 
Booapartc— the  art  of  concealing  his  emotions  nnit  ilioiighu  as 
feriicctly  as  a  Red  Indian  under  toiiurc.     You  can  read  liis  face  nu 
more  than  you  can  read  a  ma&k.    It  is  ex])rc»iooIess.     Hour  after 
hour  ttie  dctiatc  goes  oii.    Speaker  follou-s  speaker.     Bright  rises ; 
ud  Mr.  Disraeli  tunii  bis  eyeglass  to  the  clock.     Ii  is  a  mere 
mechaaical  act,  i>er))a|)s  only  an  excuse  to  lake  a  glance  at  the 
orator.     Gladstone  follows.     The  llotue  is  at  its  highest  pitch  of 
cxcitcmc&L     How  will  the  dimton  go?    U'hal  can  Uiiracli  say? 
There  he  b  at  tJic  table.   He  stands  like  a  stag  at  bay,  like  a  Douglas 
before  a  host  of  foes.   He  runs  his  eye  over  the  House,  perhajm  takes 
a  glance  at  the  galleries  as  the  House  cheers.  There  is  nn  expression 
of  pride  in  the  flight  phy  of  his  eye.     Mr.  Disracti  knows  hispo<rc7, 
"  I  am  the  Leader  of  the  Tory  patty  -. "  that,  perhaps,  is  the  iniet- 
pretation  of  his  smile.    As  t!ie  echo  of  the  cheeKng  dies  away,  Mr. 
Dianeli  casta  his  c)-es  upon  the  table,  and  in  quiet,  comi>oscd  tones 
b^ins  his  rc|>ly.     Tlwre  is  no  passion,  no  impittencc  about  him. 
He  is  strong,  and  conscious  of  his  strength.     His  setf-postession 
is  like  that  oir  ].oid  Monmouth.  Neither  an  cinliquake  nor  a  Rcfonn 
Bill  can  upset  it.     He  states  in  exact  terms  tlie  preciite  nature  of  the 
notioQ  before  the  House,  reviews  tlie  arguments  of  the  right  hon. 
genttenun  the  member  for  South  I. .in  cash  ire  or  Calne,  hits  them  ofT 
in  a  few  tctse  and  telling  scntcnect,  .ind  then  turns  to  the  pcr&on.i1 
parts  of  their  speeches.     This  is  where  he  m^kes  his  play.     Mr, 
tHsnieli  has  no  match  in  the  arts  of  satire  and  invective,  and  he 
knows  iL    Raising  his  voice  and  shifting  his  position,  he  turns  with  3 
gentleness  tlial  has  a  touch  of  superb  anificein  ii  to  the  person  he  is 
speaking  of,  now  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  now  to  Mr.  Bright,  then  to  Mr. 
Loire ;  and  his  anows  are  instantly  flying  in  all  itirections.    1'he 
tone  of  voke  and  the  manner  ore  exquisite.     Kver>-  stroke  telk 
Every  arrow  got*  straight  to  its  mark.   Keen  ns  a  LXamasccne  sword, 
speaking  in  tooei  of  withering  sarcasm,  using  piciurcsciuc  and  striking 
phrases,  rarely  rising  into  what  is  called  eloquence,  yet  easy  and 
fluent,  he  is  the  I'aladin  of  debate,  .ind  woe  to  the  man  who  crosses 
Ms  patltl     His  power  of  rfparta  is  a  niancL     U  fonn»  one  of  A\« 
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tiudtlions  of  the  House  of  Commons.  "Take  back  your  Budget  like 
Pitt  I "  "  I  do  not  aspire  lo  the  fame  of  Mr.  Pilt ;  but  I  will  not 
ttcscend  to  tlie  degradation  of  otliers,"  There  )-ou  have  u  sample  of 
hii  tire  nnd  hU  wit.  It  \%  always  at  his  command.  Presently,  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand  and  a  scornful  glance  of  the  eye  at  his  opponcnta, 
all  tossed  together  in  contemptuous  confusion,  the  oiator  dran-s  him- 
self up  to  his  full  height,  asstimes  a  proud  aod  defiant  air,  and 
(Icvclopes  his  own  ideas,  say  of  the  relations  of  Church  and  State,  or 
explains  his  own  scheme  of  Irish  policy,  in  terse  and  vivid  sentences, 
and  then  with  a  swelling  mien  throws  out  two  or  three  startling 
panu]oxe«, — a  sentence  or  two  that  will  find  its  echo  in  the  passions 
or  the  imagination  of  the  House  and  the  country,  and  then  closes, 
perhaps,  wnh  a  pithy,  perhaps  with  an  omate  peroration,  but  always 
with  a  few  highly- wrought,  powerful,  and  suggestive  sentences. 

Tills  speech  has  but  one  (auli ;  and  that  is  the  fault  of  all  Mr. 
Disraeli's  ipeechcs.  It  is  passionless.  Analyse  it  as  a  work  of  art : 
it  is  perfect.  It  glistens  and  sparkles  with  epigram  and  nit.  Its 
sarcnsm  is  keen,  iis  invective  powerful.  Here  and  there  you  pause 
as  you  read  to  reflect  upon  passages  of  deep  and  suggestive  thought 
'l~he  declamation  is  brilliant,  often  ornate.  Its  imagery  is  striking 
and  picturesque.  But  there  you  must  atop.  Ariisiieally  wrot^ht  as 
it  is,  every  word  chosen  with  fastidious  taste,  ei-ery  sentence  fitted 
together  like  a  piece  of  mosaic,  you  still  feel  as  you  read  and  yet 
more  as  you  listen  to  this  speech,  that  after  all  there  is  something 
wanting.  What  is  it?  Passion.  Passion  is  the  soul  of  oratory.  It 
is  the  sovereign  gift  of  the  orator.  Vet  there  is  hardly  a  spark  of 
jiaasion  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  nature.  He  is  tl)c  Sidonia  of  poiitict. 
Most  critics  listen  to  Mr.  Disraeli  and  pronounce  him  histrionic  or 
heartlesi.  He  is  neither.  He  is  only  passionless.  His  earnestness 
and  sincerity  are  transparent ;  hut  that  passionless  rhetoric  spoils  all. 
It  touches  no  deep  chord  of  our  nature.  It  stirs  none  of  our  cmo- 
llons.  Mr.  DismeU's  speeches  are  works  of  the  intellect  and  of  ih« 
intellect  alone.  Compare  tlicm  with  those  of  Domestheoes  and  y-ou 
discover  the  secret  at  once.  The  speeches  of  Demosthenes  «nd  of 
Fox,  the  English  rival  of  the  brilliant  (ireek,  glow  and  coruscate  with 
iion.  I'hat,  loo,  i.s  the  great  diarn),  often  the  only  chann,  of 
Gladstone  an<l  liright.  They  play  upon  the  passion.i  as  the  wind 
plays  upon  an  Xja\\Ax\  harp.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  man-el- 
lous  power  which  these  men  exercise  when  addressing  popular  assein- 
blien.  liut  Mr.  Disraeli  is  not  a  popular  oratoi  in  any  sense  of  the 
With  Mftcaulay,  he  always  presupposes  an  intelligent  and 
^cultured  audience,   an  audience  of  (he  calibre  of  the   House  of 
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ESninong.  I.ook  at  this  tjicKh  of  his  al  the  Uterat>-  Fund  dinner, 
w  would  that  IcU  apon  a  popular  sMcmbly  1  Yet,  addressed  to 
rasa  of  reading  and  thought,  every  phiaae  and  every  turn  of  thought 
toM.  If  Mr.  Diuacti  poueued  Mr.  Gtadsione'x  pa»ion  as  well  a& 
hii  0«'n  inuginatioii  and  wit,  he  would  be  the  greatest  of  Patliamen- 
tuy  orators.  This  is  hi>  xinglc  de^cicncy;  and  it  is  a  deficiency 
iaial  to  the  achicvcDKnt  of  the  highest  success  as  a  I'ailiaincniary 
orator  or  as  a  Puliamcnury  leader. 

Thi»,  [icrhaps,  is  hardly  the  fittest  place  to  speak  of  ^(r.  Diiraeli 
he  ought  to  be  spoken  of  3.1  a  Parliamentary-  leader  ;  fur  such  a 
rcTCRce  mu«  involve  the  diacus^on  of  topics  that  are  not  yet 
cat.  But  no  slceieh  of  his  career  can  be  reckoned  romptete 
t  pastes  over  Mr.  l>israeli  as  a  parly  leader;  .ind  wc  shall  not 
any  controversial  point  by  the  remark  that  as  a  Pailiamcntary 
leader  Mr.  Disraeli  is  one  of  the  most  popular  men  that  c%'ct  led  the 
Commons  of  England.  He  knows  their  temper  ciucily.  He  knows 
their  weaknesses  He  knows  their  i»Tejudi(:».  He  rellecU  their 
best  lone.  Add  to  this  that  Mr.  Dinaeli  is  iiiaMcr  of  every  <iueS' 
tion  that  is  brought  under  discussion,  possesses  clear  anil  distinct 
iJe-j^  upon  every  question,  a  temper  which  nothing  ruffles,  a  courtesy 
that  never  foils;  and  you  have  a  perfect  explanation  of  the  aaccn- 
(Uncy  which  he  hast  achieved  as  tlie  leaderoftJie  House  of  Commons. 
His  I'arliamentiiry  man.i^'cmenl  i.i  nearly  cipial  to  thai  of  I.oril 
Palnvcrston,  superior  to  th,it  of  t>ir  Robert  I'ccl.  Vet  even  here  Mr. 
Divacli  has  one  drawback.  He  cannot  inspire  his  party  with  per 
{•onal  devotion.  His  ascendancy  is  the  ascendancy  of  genius  not 
&e  personal  aM;endancy  of  a  man  of  ]>a!isionate  nature  like  Canning 
or  Fox,  or,  we  may  add.  Lord  Derby  and  Gladstones  Mr.  Disncli 
uudcr^tands  the  ]>restigc  which  passion  exerciser  over  tlte  souls  of 
men.  He  knows,  as  he  confesses  in  "Coningsby,"  that  it  is  the  per- 
sonal, and  the  personal  alone,  that  interests  mankind,  tliat  fitcs  their 
imagination,  and  wiivs  their  hearts.  "A  cause  is  a  great  abstraction, 
and  fit  only  for  students ;  eml>oitied  in  a  ])arty,  it  stirs  men  to  action ; 
but  place  at  the  head  of  that  p.iity  a  leader  who  can  inspire  enihu- 
sksni,  he  commands  the  world.  Divine  faculty  !  Rare  and  incom- 
|iirablc  privilege  I  A  Parliamentary  leader  who  possesses  it,  doubles 
iiis  majority  ;  and  be  who  ha.i  it  not,  may  shroud  himself  in  artificial 
reserve,  and  study  with  undignified  arrogance  an  awkward  haughti- 
ness, but  he  will  nevertheless  be  as  far  from  controlling  the  spirit  as 
from  captivating  the  hearts  of  his  sullen  follower*."  Prophetic  words! 
Vet,  notwithstanding  this  terrible  neutralizing  influence,  Mr.  Disraeli 
has  by  the  power  of  his  intellect  accomplislicd  inoic  as  a  ya.n'j 
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Icftdcr  than  dtd  ibc  Dulcc  or  Wellington  with  all  bit  prestige,  or ! 
Robert  Peel  with  all  his  mnsparcoi  honetiy  of  porpoae  aiu]  his 
courage. 

I'o  tay  that  Mr.  DitnielJ  is  (he  t\-pc  of  the  Tajliamentary  knOcnof 
the  fmnre  is  perhaps  to  hazard  a  iuggc«iiun  which  tniMl  people  viD  tt 
the  first  blush  set  don-n  as  a  paradot.  Yci  ihc  assertion  is  most  I 
Ikfr.  Disseli  is  a  man  of  gconis  and  ambition,  who  has  made  politic 
the  profeuion  of  his  life.  The  House  of  Comroons  it  t^therlof  i 
the  po«xrs  of  the  Stale  into  ii%  hand«.  Jt  is  tlie  heart  of  otir  i 
of  Government.  There  the  Premier  must  l>e  if  he  m  to  rule  an  wA 
asgo%-em:  and  in  the  Hotise  of  Commons  the  Preraicrdiip  is  the  prlie 
of  inibmtation  and  eloquence  like  llut  of  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  rinli 
on  ihe  0]>positioii  licnchei.  Perhaps  nowhere  arc  rank  and  wcahh 
more  powerful  than  in  Kn(i;ltsh  social  life.  To  get  a  footing  in  the 
higher  circle*  of  Kngli^  sofiety  a  /vnvnu  must,  as  Mr.  I>ixru!S  \m 
very  well  snid,  be  "  either  a  genius  or  a  millionaire."  But  in  politk) 
wealth  and  rank  without  genius  arc  powerless ;  and  nowhere  is  a  i 
lionaire,  who  is  nothing  cl&e,  so  insk^ificant  as  in  the  House  of  ( 
mons.  Ideas  there  are  stronger  than  property-  TItc  larReit  renw 
is  nothing  by  the  side  of  geniuK :  an<)  by  the  force  of  his  (genius, . 
I)y  his  genius  alone,  Mr.  Disraeli  has  vanquished  all  the  powers  of 
rank  and  wealth.  I^ok  at  his  Cabinet  I  Is  there  no  leMon  in  ih 
Years  ago  in  one  of  his  earliest  works  Mr.  Disraeli  dre^,-  n  fine  diMti 
lion  hetn-een  government  l>y  an  arisiorniey  and  government  by  the 
aristocratir,  prinriplc,  the  key  principle  of  the  great  arislonalic 
Republic  of  Europe.  His  own  Cabinet  is  the  apicsi  illu<itTation  of 
ROvcmmenl  by  the  aristocratic  prineiplf  that  we  know  in  our  potitieil 
histoo".  Representing  every  rank  of  the  Peerage,  Dukes,  Manioit 
Earls,  Barons,  as  far  as  rank  and  wealth  go,  one  of  the  n)ost  ari* 
cralic  of  Cabinets,  this  cbn  of  nobles  not  only  acknowledge  as  i 
chief  and  leader  a  plain  Bttckinghantshire  squire,  but  a  Buckii 
hamshirc  squire  with  no  escutcheon  but  literature.  "The  agc{ 
Dukcism,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  speaking  of  Canning's  adminisiratio 
"  is  past."    What  is  the  moral  of  his  own  ? 
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)LL  voIuDtccn  and  sa>aU>borc  men  know  that  ibc  Wim- 

bkdou  Meeting  will  cominvncc  thi'S  ye;ir  on  the  131b 

-of  July,  and  that  the  camp  will  be  rc^ndy  for  occupation 

on  the  prcv-ious  Saturday,  the  t  ilh.     For  monthx  pint 

ttiey  have  been  thinking  of  the  coining  Wimbledon ;  getting  in  for 

the  Queen's  or  the  Sc  Geoige's,  going  in  for  camp,  making  up  parties, 

hunting  up  ceiti5cates,  and  corresponding  to  death  the  Secretary  of 

t>tc  Kational  Riilc  Aixodniion.  have  been  their  constant  ocoip.ition. 

But  t)ie  general  public  nuy,  in  this  season  of  notices,  have  oveilooked 

^e  aoaouncement,  and  it  b  in  their  intercut  that  wc  draw  attention 

to  the  subject. 

Itie  National  Riite  Association  has  existed  since  1&60,  and  has,  as 
evciy  Londoner  knows,  held  since  then  annual  meetings  laMing  a 
foittiight,  at  which  very  valuable  priices  both  in  money  and  plate  have 
WaoAEred  for  rifle  competition.  To  the  riile  sliots  of  England 
Wimbledon  tx  the  one  great  outing  of  the  year ;  tnen  of  business 
uaa^t  their  wuik  so  as  to  take  their  hoti()a)-s  there;  volunteen 
(nnall  parts  of  England  make  an  cffoti  to  put  in  an  annual  appcar- 
va  ibcrc,  so  as  to  compete  for  some  of  ifie  many  piiics  and  to  test 
^r  (lowers  against  those  of  unknonti  aliou  from  distant  counties. 
A]  long  as  tlie  Ai.sociation  continues  as  well  inanageil  as  it  has 
liitheno  been,  antl  can  offer  as  many  iulvanuiges  to  competitotit, 
^CTc  is  no  fear  of  its  losing  interest  among  shooting  men.  And  to 
*'l  «tio  take  any  interc&t  in  the  volunteer  moxcincnt,  the  Wimbledon 
^Uogi  should  be  interesting.  Volunteering  has  now  stood  the 
KUof  lime,  antt  may  fairly  be  considered  nn  institution.  'l~lie  first 
'twr  of  p,iiriotism  has  burnt  itself  out.  the  onif«inis  which  possessed 
>■>  atUaction  at  first  arc  worn  out  and  the  novelty  widi  them,  and 
wIlTciiunteerins  pTos|>ers,  What  is  it  that  keeps  men  together?  We 
>ni»cr,  mainly  the  shooting.  Drilling  without  ritle  practice,  how- 
nnaticing  (because  illegal)  to  Fcni.-ins,  would  be  thought  all  work 
)3(l  Ho  play  by  the  men  who  in  England  give  so  much  of  their  spare 
lime  to  volunteering.  Shooting  is  the  back-bone  of  the  volunteer 
iniitiMion,  and  Wimbledon  is  similarly  the  back-l>one  of  shooting. 
Denltory  shooting,  with   the  chance  of  small   prizes  at  couitt) 
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mntchcf,  to  be  shot  for  against  men  whose  p(»vcrs  were  accuiutelj 
knovm,  could  never  possess  power  of  attraction  enough  to  hold  to- 
gether the  rso.ooo  volunteers  whom  w-e  now  poMicss.  Would  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  breed  and  tnttn  Ilcnnits  and  Ulue  Uowns  to  run 
ID  scratch  matches  or  for  Queen's  PUtes  at  provincial  races? 

"  What  has  the  Association  done  for  us  in  its  nine  years  of  exist- 
ence ?"  is  a  fair  question  to  ask  when  its  merits  are  being  set  before 
the  public.  Simply,  then,  it  has  made  Englishmen,  to  whom  nine 
years  ago  the  rifle  was  a  mystery,  ihc  first  nation  of  riflc-shols  in  the 
world.  During  the  earlier  years  of  the  meeting,  people  thought  it 
wss  hopeless  for  us  to  contend  against  the  Swi^  and  Belgians,  who 
were  always  shooting,  and  about  whose  performances  tiavcllers  hod 
brought  home  parlous  talcs.  AVhat  has  been  the  actual  tase  ?  No 
Swiss  has  ever  been  able  to  win  a  prize  at  Wimbledon,  except  the 
Count  dc  Gcndrc,  and  he  m.iy  fairly  be  counted,  as  far  as  shooting 
goes,  as  an  Englishman,  using  English  rifles  and  in  the  I^nglish 
manner ;  and  as  to  our  friends  the  ^raivs  Be/ga,  special  prizes  arid 
urgcts  had  to  be  set  aside  for  them,  m  order  that  they  might  conduct 
ilheircompeiilions  after  their  own  manner.  Poor  Jules  G<!r»rd.  the 
lion-hunter,  once  said  to  the  writer,  "  One  docs  not  require  to  see 
the  sAooling,  it  is  quite  enough  to  look  at  the  position  of  the  targets 
to  know  what  the  shooting  must  be.  Why.  if  we  put  the  targets  and 
firing  points  as  near  as  that  in  France,  even  the  Chasseurs  de  Vin- 
ccnnes  would  be  shooting  each  oilier  all  day  long !  " 

I'oor  fellow  t  he  was  well  in  for  a  pri^e  once,  but  not  being  aware 
of  the  rules,  came  down  loo  late  to  ^lioot  off  hit  tic.  What  a  wonderful 
little  fellow  he  was  ;  quiet  and  gentle  in  manner,  nothing  but  the  eye 
told  of  the  pluck  witliin  him,  "  Lions : "  he  said  one  day,  "  talk  to 
me  of  bull's-eyes  at  a  thousand  metres,  not  of  lions ;  any  child  could 
lOOt  a  lion.  Why,  you  never  fire  at  ihera  at  more  than  twenty 
s,  jf/iiinw  tU  meiv  Ikan  fi/tt(n ;  still  it  is  amusing  when  ihcy  are 
plenty;"  and  iliis,  mind  you,  said  rcilly  unconsciously.  One  year,  three 
or  four  Belgians  came  over  to  di^tinguiih  themselves.  One  of  the 
ifBt  things  they  >isited  was  the  Running  Deer,  When  tlie  method 
of  working  the  target  was  explained  to  them,  one,  a  great  Authority 
at  the  Tir  National,  solemnly  delivered  a  lecture  to  his  friends,  ex- 
plaining that  when  the  deer  ran  from  tight  to  lef^  it  was  desirable  to 
follow  it  a  short  way  with  the  rifle,  an<!  then  fire  Mind  it,  on  the 
principle  thai  the  motion  given  to  the  rifle  would  afl'ect  the  bullet 
and  cause  it  to  "go  on  !"  This  principle  was  accordingly  adopted, 
much  to  the  benefit  of  peoitlc  who  did  «<rf  adopt  it  and  made  bull'*. 
eyes  accordingly. 
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One  great  peculiarity  of  the  Wira1>ledon  meetings  ii  tlie  abso- 

luCc  ct]u3iity  on  wfaiili  Dven  meet     For  tlii.t,  no  iipoft  can  compare 

with  ride  shooting.     In  the  hunting  field,  in  th«  cover,  or  by  ihc 

river,  the  s<iuiTe  is  ever  Ihc  »^uire,  my  lord  still  my  lorij,  but  at 

Wimbledon,    dulce,    lord,    swell,    tailor,    and    uIlow-chan<llcr    arc 

"squadded"  according  to  the  counties  they  t>elong  to,  fall  to  in  tlie 

ruUis,  are  marched  to  the  firing  point*,  and  have  implicitly  to  obey 

the  orden  of  the  oflScvrt  in  charge.    Some  years  ago  a  lord  of  "Ax 

naxun  was  shooting  up  well  for  the  Queen's  I'riie,  and  a  north 

covnti)-man  in  the  next  squad  said  vehemently,  that  "  he  feared  none 

of  tieiD  chaps,  nobbut  jrm  Sf-aurr  M."    Who  can  say  how  far  the 

good  of  such  meetiogs  may  go?    To  men  who  go  10  Wimbledon  the 

gnat  names  of  our  aristocracy  are  not  mere  ab»tra<:tions ;  they  rca<l 

aipcech  made  by  such  a  peer,  or  such  an  M.P.,  and  though  they 

nu)^  have  been  brought  up  to  differ  with  the  opinions  exprested, 

ihcy  will  read  them  and  consider  thcni,  for  the>'  know  the  nun  who 

utKred  them,  know  wh:it  he  looks  like,  can  picture  him  at  the  time 

of  ipeaking,  and  know  lliat,  let  agitators  say  what  they  will,  he  is  by 

no  meant  a  likely  person  to  take  a  pleasure  in  the  gymnastic  exercise 

bwn  as  •'  trampling  on  the  hearts'  blood  of  a  people." 

The  camp  life,  too,  is  admirable  training  for  our  citizen  soldiers, 
nd  tlioie  who  are  best  able  to  ju<lge  tell  u.i  that  the  way  in  which 
tlity  put  up  with  un.ivotdable  discomforts,  and  generally  conduct 
iliniKlves  un<lcr  the  restraint  so  necessary  for  the  general  benefit, 
pmmiw  well  for  their  efficiency,  should  Ihcy  ever  be  called  on  for 
Tiiw  iervice, 

For  the  information  of  the  uninitiated,  we  may  say  that  the  matches 
nuHt interesting  to  witness  are  the  "  International"  between  piiked 
tahti  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  the  "  f  ubli<-  Schools ;"  and 
lilt "  I.or<Is  and  Commons."  These  always  command  a  brge  attend- 
ance, and  Wimbledon  on  any  one  of  the  days  set  apart  for  iheni  ts  a 
IpHiy  tight,  with  its  white  tents,  iu  waving  flags,  and  its  eager  masses. 
Tlic  all-important  refreshment  dciiartment  is  well  managed  by  a 
Muicliester  firm,  all  things  needful  for  the  inner  man  being  obtain- 
^e  on  the  ground  at  a  fair  rate.  Amusements,  too,  are  provided 
'(>r  the  otherwise  hnvy  evem'ngs.  There  is  an  excellent  club  tent, 
itd  Ihealtical  entertainments  .md  readings  pass  away  the  time.  The 
■oitary  arrangements  are,  we  hear,  this  year  to  be  managed  by  llwi 
Moute  Company,  and  it  is  hoped  that  what  has  hitherto  been  a  grea4|J 
difficulty  may  be  overcome.  At  any  rate,  the  earth  system  will  havC^ 
the  chance  of  a  fair  jiublic  trial,  and  no  doubt  the  result  nill  be 
looked  fof  with  interest. 
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Wc  think  wc  have  said  enough  to  csubli^  the  Tact  that  the 
Wimbledon  meetings  possess  a  national  in[en»t,  and  that  the 
National  Rifle  Assodalion  u  dcsening  of  naiioual  support,  and 
should  not  be  alloncd  to  depend  for  its  existence  on  the  cbuKCS  of 
a  successful  \Vimbledon,  but  should  have  a  suflkicnt  list  of  sub- 
Ncribers  to  enable  it  to  withstand  the  chances  of  a  net,  arul  ihereEore 
unpaying  meeting.  An<l  without  wishing  to  prejudge  the  Uw-$uit  as 
to  the  various  rights  on  the  Common,  wc  sinrerely  tnLst  that  the 
decision  will  not  be  such  as  to  shut  up  the  only  available  ground  for 
our  national  rille  meetings.  ^^| 


A  Word  on  Poultry. 


I 
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F  you  liave  any  superfluous  direction  to  bestow,  let  it  be  on 
clikkcn  kiix],  uml  it  will  be  returned  cenLper  cent."  Such  is 
iIm;  ])iU)y  counsel  of  ilie  "Scottish  Henwtfc,"  which  pracli- 
rally  nmountx  to  this, — you  may  ax  well,  when  you  arc  about 
il,  breed  heavy-weight  ducks  and  pullets  ns  light-weights  The  oUI 
lanhdoor  roosters,  some  of  whose  kith  and  kin  in  the  New  World  were 
doubtful  whether  they  should  crow  for  King  George  or  Congress,  bear 
uliitlc  resemblance  to  the  feathered  Magogs  ol  Bingley  Hall,  at  the 
Ml  iloct  to  the  ihreshing-nuehine,  or  the  pitchfork  lo  the  straw  etc- 
V3t9i.  Still  there  are  only  a  few  adventurous  spirits  among  poultry 
breeders,  who  c^n  devote  their  energies  lo  shows,  and  all  those 
tbrilling  snxicties  and  searchingt  of  heart  which  they  must  of  necessity 
cnuil  It  rcfiuircs  boric  faith  and  hope  to  keep  your  bird  baskets 
inYclling  over  such  a  vast  circuit  as  from  Falmouth  to  Aberdeen. 

The  vist  majority  of  breeders  will  not  set  a  drift  mark  against  a 
Uorliog  cock  because  lie  lixi  a  stray  white  feather  in  his  tail,  or 
bttMic  his  UMi  toe  is  not  an  independent  member,  but  merely  a 
bnnch  of  his  fourth.  A  ulvcr-grey  Dorking,  and  a  duckwing  game 
•kh,  will  also  have  full  "  benefit  of  clergy  "  if  they  have  a  little  red 
in  the  wing  ;  and  white  flight  feathers,  and  a  darkish-green  bill,  will  not 
^  ptnal  crimes  in  a  Rouen.  Few  will  care  to  give  a  (urkey-co<:k 
labile  loaf  per  diem,  an<l  attend  to  hi*  royal  whim  of  only  receiving 
■>  ftom  han<t  or  dish,  or  to  feed  pri^tc  chickens  on  beef.  It  will 
P>f  ilill  less  to  imit.-iic  the  enthusiasm  which  made  the  late  Enrl 
^'"tie  give  a  hundred  guineas  for  liic  Cochin-Cliina  cock,  Royal 
^'tot^,  and  (0  stand  bidding  lulfguinea  after  halfguinea  against 
Mt.  AmblcT  in  the  Covcnt  Garden  mart,  for  the  poswssion  of  a 
thiny-guinca  hen.  We  may  smile  at  the  lengths  to  which  emulation 
bu  led  bncicrs,  but  it  is  well  that  some  one  will  be  at  the  expense 
*od  mk  of  keeping  the  blood  pure  at  the  fountain-head,  and  of  maia- 
•Mniog  the  canons  of  the  jwuitrj-yartl  in  their  integrity.  Those 
cuoQi  ha>-c  unfortunately  not  become  statute  law  ;  and  on  the  sub- 
jeciof  combs  more  especially,  judges  will  diltcr.  Hence  the  pa^te- 
(■onj  spUnls,  and  other  appliances  with  wliich  the  fanciers  used  to 
l«tp  a  Siunish  cock's  comb  erect  till  the  hour  of  judging  was  n\^  * 
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BntI  the  ncrvouB  anxiety  about  a  white  Tcaiher  in  \k&  Dotlin^s  tail, 

which  gave  hirlh  to  the  conundruro,  "  Why  is like  Tom  Sayefs? 

— Because  he  would  railier  ilie  ih.nn  be  beaten."  All  trades  have  their 
little  triclcs  before  show  timci ;  but  judges  arc  so  well  up  to  ihera  now, 
thnt  but  for  the  existence  oravery  ostiich-likc  simplicily,  they  would 
ne\cr  be  practised-  Still,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  the  breeder  of 
gigantic  gooseberries  will  adopt  the  damp  rag  dodge  at  die  immioeiit 
risk  of  bursting  half  his  showplale;  the  Scottish  shepherd  will  some- 
times  scrape  his  rams'  horns  almost  to  the  quick,  and  ihen  japan 
them  J  the  Clydesdale  men  will  wash  over  Iheir  bays  with  butter- 
milk ;  and  the  breeders  of  AjTshirc  slock  will  not  only  put  in  the 
finer  lights  after  that  fashion  with  soap  and  gum,  but  sit  up  all  night 
with  their  prize  cow,  so  as  to  keep  her  udder  rigid  by  a  Ihune  and 
l)erpelual  rold-waler  applications. 

The  orilinary  run  of  poullrj-  breeders  leave  shows  very  much  to 
chance,  and  in  fact  "  drag  up  "  rather  than  rear  their  chickens.  We 
can  hardly  expect  them  to  lift  off  a  silting  hen  at  a  stated  time  (ot 
her  daily  half-Iiour's  exercise,  or  examine  each  egg  of  a  selling  by  a 
candle  in  a  dark  room  on  the  ninth  day  to  see  if  there  is  a  fcetiis  in  it 
Thousands  of  chickens  would  be  sacrificed  if  any  one  bui  a  lirst-cUuis 
hcnwife  claimed  to  rcgulalc  nature  in  this  respect.  Still  it  is  well  to 
jemcmbcr  that  such  Hille  millers  as  damping  egg*,  cutting  them 
upwards  if  necessary  to  help  the  chickens,  tying  down  the  lid  of  a 
Iwx  of  eggs  10  prevent  the  jar  of  nail-driving,  and  packing  birds  for 
a  journey  In  round  or  oval  baskets,  arc  something  more  than  the 
mere  embroider)- of  the  pursuit.  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  cotta^n 
arc  especially  clever  in  poultry  and  pigs,  and  a  working-man  will 
often  hurry  over  his  dinner  and  "  snatch  a  fearful  joy "  during  die 
rest  of  "  twelve  lo  one,"  in  attending  to  his  fowls,  or  washing  or 
walking  out  with  his  sow.  As  a  general  thing  they  slick  to  the 
Silver  Spangles  or  Silver  Pencils,  as  the  latter  more  especially  begin 
to  lay,  if  well  kcpl,  at  sixteen  weeks,  and  finlsli  three  or  four  doien 
ahead  of  e^-ery  other  fowl.  These  "  chaps,"  or  "  fellies,"  or  "  boys," 
or  whatever  else  they  delight  to  call  ihemselve.'*,  are  very  keen  critics 
of  points  as  well  as  productiveness,  ftn<I  very  jealous  of  each  otiier. 
"Take  my  advice,"  said  an  old  Yorkshire  judge  to  "a  colt  "  on  die 
bench,  "  whenever  you  judge  pigs  or  fowls  in  these  pans,  turn  ever)' 
pig,  however  bad,  out  of  Its  pen,  and  handle  every  fowl  as  if  it  ought 
to  win ;  it's  two  (o  one  (hat  the  owners  will  be  at  your  shoulder,  ami 
you'll  not  hear  anything  to  your  advantage  if  you  don't,"  If  these 
ceremonies  are  duly  performed,  dicir  sense  of  fairness  gcnemlly  pre- 
vmls,  and  if  a  good  judge  has  been  at  work,  there  is  no  need  for  him 
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to  nipobte  for  the  three  hundred  )-anls  start,  which  the  chJcr  justice 
9.\  baby  show  considered  necessary  to  ensure  his  sj^etyxt  the  hands 
of  Aeoutraged  nwthcrs.  hcforc  the  xk&v\  hst  wa«  published. 

la  Scotland,  vrhcic  llie  Dorking  is  "  loni  of  all,"  the  Cmners  and 
ihdr  mves  attend  very  well  to  their  pouhr>- ;  but  English  ones,  except 
ivrbp*  in  Norfolk,  where  (he  turkey  may  be  calculated  upon  to  pay 
i»li<l  sum  towards  the  rent,  regard  poultry  loo  much  as  a  mere 
ipfonagc  of  the  farm,  and  not  worthy  of  a  thought  amid  the 
n^^er  matters  of  corn,  wool,  and  horn.  It  required  a  dash  of 
Indi  poetry  in  their  composition  to  make  even  shorthorn  lirccdera 
IkI  dubious,  ai  !K>me  did  at  a  Dublin  spring  meeting  x  few  Aprils 

I  tacit,  which  was  ilie  real  king  of  the  week,  an  American  cock  turkey 
otthe  pure  Rooth  IhiII,  Dr.  McHale.  On  most  English  larm.t  the 
l^com  is  considered  the  poultry's  portion,  and  they  arc  left  to 
find  1  KKlemcnt  at  night  on  the  cart  shed  rafters  or  the  carta  thcra- 
wln&  As  long  aa  a  fair  amount  of  eggs  are  brought  in,  and  a  brace 
K  of  duck«  or  chidicni  are  fonlicoming  for  the  table,  it  is  considered 
W  >^  rght.  '11k  farmer  seldoni  roncems  himxelf  a!)0ut  them,  except 
^^  a  rural  policeman  arrives,  carT)-ing  a  bagful  of  fowls  with 

Itiidr  throats  wrung,  which  he  has  taken  from  a  fellow  in  the  road 
omnight,  and  asks  if  they  can  be  identified ;  or  when  his  wife  com- 
phiaitliat  the  old  cock  has  lost  half  the  feathers  in  his  tail,  and  that 
another  duck  is  missing.    As  he  generally  belongs  to  a  jovial  asio- 
cuiion  for  the  prosecution  of  felons,  lie  cannot  avoid,  grow]  as  he 
m^,  making  a  quarter  scii^ton*  business  of  the  first  matter ;  and  a 
n(;ac  allusion  to  compensation,  or  at  all  events  a  leash  of  pheasants 
iram  the  master  of  the  hounds,  helps  lo  "  square  "  the  second.     Ask 
iiiin  or  his  "  missus*  how  many  eggs  they  get  during  the  season,  anil 
"iff  will  tell  you  that  so  many  doien  arc  brought  in,  "  But,  I  don't 
kuir  how  it  i-s  ire  ought  lo  get  more."    They  both  know  too  well 
;llin  more  than  double  lithe  is  taken  of  their  eggs  by  some  invisible 
I,  and  Oicy  do  not  see  how  to  help  it.     Egg  stealing  is  in  truth 
le  farm  labourer's  first  lesson  in  larceny.     One  of  our  first  huntsmen 
red  no  defence,  and  another  had  to  stand  in  the  dock,  but  was 
■)uitted,  for  taking  the  hounds'  oatmeal  for  his  pigs,  and  hence 
ly  [lig  fanciers  will  not  feed  wth  it,  on  account  of  the  temp- 
ition  it  yields.     On  the  subject  of  eggs,  however,  they  are  powerless 
uader  the  present  system.     Hens  lay  away  in  hedge-rows,  or  make 
netts  for  themselves  m  stack  garths  and  haylofts,  and  those  labourers 
liids  who  have  the  secret  generally  use  it  to  the  full. 
There  it  no  reason  why  the  fowl-house  should  not  be  as  much 
nstdered  ai  the  stable  or  any  other  part  of  the  (arm-tileadin^. 
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Fowl  should  not  be  one  irhU  more  regaiU«l  in  Uic  li^i  of  "eun 
.Mod:"  Lhan  Bcsl).     It  is  ao  absolute  condition  of  health  dutheiu 
'  should  always  !>«  walkiiij;  abroad,  layiii(;,  and  sJltJi^  <u  nndout  ia 
a  house  or  hedgc-m-,  and  scraicliiog  on  a  midden.    There  ihouU 
be  tepanitc  wire-covered  yurils   for  the  Uying  hcnK.   the  fmfiqg 
iwllds,  and  the  hens  with   l>roo<ls  alJ  kcft  under  lock  and  key  I7 
Uic  mistress,  aod  the  hens  should  be  not  kt  out  %<»  tlwir  nxu  on  ik 
meadow  and  the  midden   till   laying  time  i»  tiitually  over.    Tie 
[turkey  boy,  with  liis  long  stick,  l^a  recottntied  institution  of  NutfuU 
I  fenning ;  and  if  fowl  |»roduclion  neTc  piopcrly  extended  we  eIioiiU 
find  him  on  every  fami,  buxy  looking  after  the  pulkls  iind  liens  inth 
bfootlfi  in  the  motrung,  and  tl>c  U)  ing  bens  in  the  aftenMue,  lai 
I  peitiaps  driving  them  afield,  to  the  newly  made  fufnra*»  fur  tiM  nkt 
of  insects  and  wtre-notm,  when  the   ploughs  ate  ot   work  wittu 
reasonable  distance.    The  looks  and  the  other  "winged  waidemii 
the  farm "  should  not  hav-e  all  the  titbit*  to  themselves,    tliii 
'  system  of  cgg-producticm  is  so  popubi  in  I'tnnce  that  on  some  fana 
the  hens  arc  out  in  the  fields  during  the  whole  of  the  ploughtlg 
season,  and  live  and  lay  In  a  shed  on  wliccls. 
I      Tile  yaids  should  liave  a  south-wesieni  aspect,  and,  if  postAlc. 
should  be  only  se[>arjted  by  a  jiariy  wall  from  tlie  engine  oc  ibe 
boiler-liotixc,  so  as  to  have  the  benefit  of  tlte  w.-irmtii.    Sx  Sir 
Stirling  Maxwell's,  of  Kcir,  the  proximity  of  the  engine-howie,  onf 
which  the  most  chamber  is  built,  has  been  turned  to  good  account 
for  winter  eggs,  an<I  a  plating  of  xinc  ts  sufficient  to  foil  the  fleti. 
I'lenty  of  ssnd  and  fine  einden,  with  a  cover  ffom  tlte  tain,  aod  a 
low  round  jKtch  with  the  bark  left  on,  so  as  not  to  cncouxage  buabk 
fi»;t  or  ciouk  the  breast-bone,  arc  great  esscntialfi.     So  arc  dcM 
watei'dishes,  as  well  as  clean  water  (with  citrate  of  irum  in  it  il 
moulting  time),  if  roup  and  gapca  arc  to  be  warded  olT.     Keeping 
'  the  jrards  and  bouses  sivcct  is  aOer  all  the  greatest  cofuideratioa,  ai 
soiled  ground,  especially  under  tlic  roost,  fairly  poUons  hens,  and  it  i> 
as  hopdesa  to  capect  eggs  01  conitiiion  where  it  exiat-i,  u  freedom  6i»i 
I  ague  in  a  marsli.    It  should  be  r^ked  out  and  sanded  e^'eiy  oti:cr  daf, 
I  and  dug  ov<t  at  least  once  a  week.  Great  fanciers  knoit'  the  iiiipotttaic 
'  of  thit  so  well,  thai  even  when  thcii  hcna  arc  quartered  over  cUL 
grounds  and  they  arc  free  to  range  all  day,  tlic  laying  and  sleep ing-h<^| 
is  on  rollers,  so  that  it  may  be  moved  and  always  kepi  pure,    '^^k 
is  a  very  practical  comment  on  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  ^| 
hen  owners,  who  wade  like  Ulysses  "  through  infinite  dung,"  witti  l^| 
e^-ba^ct,  and  think  they  have  done  a  good  deal  if  tkcy  clean  on 
the  licn-house  with  the  pigeon-house  once  in  the  twclvetaonlh.     ^m 
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Change  is  the  kej^stone  of  all  successriil  (ceding,  nnd  London 
people  have  it  to  hand  in  what  is  called  "  Mark  Lane  sweepings," 
wtiidi  have  risen  wiUi  the  averages  rrom  4/.  to  t,i.  &/.  jier  bushel. 
Hearty  a  dozen  kinds  of  grain  and  seed  arc  in  this  comjioation,  with 
2  lair  amount  of  Indian  com,  and  it  is  mi>poscd  to  be  swept  by  a 
tountetoi  from  the  floor  of  the  great  city  mart  after  business  houni 
on  Monday  and  Thursdjiy.  Fanciers  ring  the  changes  on  every 
description  of  food ;  a  cow  is  sometimes  kept  specially  for  curd,  and 
'liueed  15  calculated  to  give  lustre  to  the  plumage;  and  toast, 
<oiked  in  ale,  sprightlinets,  courage,  and  strength." 

Plain  poultry  feeders  must,  however,  proceed  on  tnudi  more 
linple  principles,  and  trust  in  the  main  to  house  leavings  and  ooni 
tnlings,  and  not  s])are  hemp-xecd  during  the  mouh.  Rice  is  good 
for  i  cliangc,  but  «-e  have  always  found  hens  lay  better  on  potatoes ; 
mil  lissolcs  of  oatmeal,  or  "  sharps,"  made  up  sufficiently  dr)-,  so  as 
locnimble  in  the  hand,  arc  an  infallible  egg-spur.  Kaw  horseflesh 
ii  a  nxMt  potent  agent  for  egg  production  in  the  dci>lh  of  winter,  but 
if  much  is  used  the  hens  arc  as  completely  disabled  as  some  of  the 
unhapfiy  rams  which  are  fc<l  up  for  the  Royal  Agricultural  Sliow, 
wi  their  prize,  and  then,  instead  of  looking  "  beautiful  for  ever," 
liedinra  propped  with  cushions  for  the  remainder  of  iheit  lives.  'ITie 
ptoly  way  in  which  hens  strip  a  cabbage  when  they  have  the 
dUDce,  proves  that  green  stutf  should  alwa^-s  fom)  part  of  their 
dblay,  and  a  foray  on  the  worai  and  insect  world  in  their  daily 
tun  «3I  generally  achieve  the  rest.  Even  ])eople  in  towns,  who  liave 
to  pecn  plot  for  their  hens,  should  not  complain  that  "  every  egg  we 
gti  from  them  costs  sixpence."  Their  best  plan  is  to  kill  off  their 
Inn  in  September,  and  get  fresh  pullets  in  March  ;  and  they  should 
ncnp,  witli  strict  attention  to  change  of  feeding,  plenty  of  green 
'KS,  and  cleanliness,  at  least  seven  dozen  eggs  per  hen.  Fi\'e  score, 
mdtr  such  untoward  circumstances,  is  a  great  average,  but  wc  have 
bnn  it  reached.  For  feeding  off  or  "  giving  ihein  the  last  dip," 
i>  Mr.  McCombie,  the  great  Scottish  grazier  terais  it,  the  plan  of 
fWling  puUcts  in  a  small  cooji  raised  from  the  ground,  and  made  of 
ifn,  so  that  the  droppings  may  fall  through,  is  most  recommended. 
Otaaliness  and  quiet  are  the  very  essence  of  feeding  off,  and  any 
■MOeotion  to  the  former,  either  in  the  vessels  or  the  water,  or  in 
■flowing  the  food  to  become  stale,  will  counteract  the  whole  cHcct  of 
*fal  is  put  into  the  mouth.  Pcrhajis  oatmeiil  mixed  with  milk  sends 
Ibem  along  best,  provided  it  is  given  fresh,  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
3Dd  ground  birley  and  Indian-corn -meal  may  occasionally  lake  its 
piKe.     Milk  should  never  be  neglected,  as,  in  addition  to  its  fceOi'vng 
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<|iu]ity,  it  iwodiices  tbal  stectiirurss  which  is  ao  Eavouralitc 
fomution,  whkh  it  ihe  r«aw>n  why  i>if;  fee<ler(  uc  [NUtiol  to  it. 
late  Ur.  Ikllyxc  inronnc<l  uk  tlut  he  gave  hit  brown  and  I 
breasted  reds,  nhose  forefathen  had  won  many  a  main  at  4IU  1001, 
in  the  Che&hiic  and  Lancashire  cock-iHis,  no  more  faltcntng  thui 
four  or  five  days  upon  bread  and  niillc  ^^'c  can  tcuify  to  their  Car 
]iheasant  Ha^-our,  and  the  unction  wiili  wltich  he  !waid,  ai  lie  pobicd 
to  Ihe  old  l>ox  full  of  **  fair  rti>utc(l  ulver  xpurs,"  udc  by  sdc  < 
the  model  greyhound  on  hin  writing  tnble,  "  lltrcc  hundred 
wouldn't  have  tvntptvd  my  father  to  put  the  knife  into  one  of  I 
dulings,  even  when  he  wa>i  sending  out  a  thousand  diickens  a  ye 

*Dvo-)-ear  old  bens  by  the  beat  eggs  for  setting ;  «nd  tbo«  bin 
foar^-ear  old  h«ni  ihould  never  be  umkI,  oa  the  chickens  are  inn- 
ridUy  lacking  in  vigour.  Von  can  rear  good,  Cur  btrds  in  Maidii 
and  April,  but  the  best  arc  generally  hatclied  in  the  early  part  of  1 
Many  Euicicrs  vrill  not  try  and  rear  any  chickens,  save  bantams,  i 
the  first  week  in  June.  "  Nature,"  they  say,  "denies  any  luck  with  I 
when  luy  (inM  begins."  Wc  cannot  commend  the  thrifty  *}-),icni  of 
a  KcDtisI)  farmer,  who  is  recorded  in  Th<  Gtnllimait't  Mugitstittfii  I 
lut  century  to  ha^-e  cconocniKed  tlie  iiatching  )>t>vreT  of  lits  hcnt 
letting  tliem  sit  for  ten  days,  and  allowing  the  lieat  of  ihc  diinghilli 
do  the  rest,  while  the  hen  was  set  afresh  four  or  five  tioici.  Still 
there  is  often  an  immense  deal  of  egig  production  wasted  u  cluckim 
time.  Hi-m  are  allowed  to  remain  sitting  for  weeks  on  nest  eggs,  V 
Iicrjietualiy  bothering  the  la)-ers  and  the  future  mothers  by  getting  ta 
beside  them.  Dipping  them  in  water,  or  putting  them  in  a  coop 
with  a  cloth  over  it,  arc  very  tedious  and  useless  processes,  as  the 
hen  only  nurses  her  desire  lo  be  "  broody  "  by  crouching  down,  and 
may  go  on  for  an  iitdclinite  time  if  ^e  is  of  Cochin  blooiL  Our  jibn 
has  always  been  to  ha«  a  low  wire  house  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  day  yard,  with  a  xmall  |>ent  house  at  one  end  to  shelter  tlicm 
from  rough  nights.  Hens  not  required  to  tit  are  slijipcd  in  dirough 
n  luilc  sliding  luincl,  and  supplied  with  a  little  com  and  abuiMiaact 
of  water.  The  sight  of  the  other  hens  at  liberty  eicites  them,  «») 
iristL-ad  of  nursing  tlicir  grief  in  solitude  they  are  kept  in  cxertiM  ibc 
whole  day,  walking  luckwards  aivd  forwards  at  the  wires  when  die; 
are  tiot  drinking,  and  in  less  than  a  week,  if  tliey  uc  cAgcd  early,  I 
1>egin  laying  again. 

{"olish  fowls  have  given  way  almost  entirely  before  Houdan,  1 
Coeur,  and  1^  Fltche.     "The  Scottish  Henwife"  docs  not  scmpfci^ 
style  Crcve  Ctcun  "  the  l>cst  table  fo«'l  in  ilte  world."  t'licy  art'  alu 
exceedingly  lurdy,  and  everlasting  bycrt  of  large  eggs ;  but  su  . 
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Bull  hts  never  be«n  half  so  alive  to  their  maikd  meTils  u  the 

Ftench.     Houdans  bold  their  cnvn  ns  fine  layers  of  eggs,  which 

Ritly  ^1  in  a  setting,  but  tlKy  cluck  late  and  tack  uxc  for  tlii:  ubk. 

Tliey  are  considered  the  Dorkings  of  France,  and  supply  the  markets 

o(  Paris  to  a  great  extent  during  the  >'ear.    Still  their  Enghsh  mission 

it  nuK  as  a  cross  to  improve  laying — a  talent  in  which  the  Dorking 

Mins  10  be  gradually  00  the  wane.     The  La  Flc:chc  scarcely  ever 

lit,  but  the  demand  for  iliem  has  rather  slackened  of  Utc,  owing  to 

die  Tict  llut  the  cocks  seem  very  Kibjecl  to  die  of  apoplexy.    For  an 

(picuic,  nothing  exceeds  game  fowl  ;  but  ihcir  cotnpanttively  small 

site  and  pugnacity  has  rather  put  them  oui  of  fashion,  excqtt  for  an 

ouasonal  cross  to  get  quality.     A  cock  of  the  sort  used  to  a  haLf- 

MDorfciog  and  Golden  Pencil  makes  a  composite  fowl,  which  for 

lict  »ze,  combined  with  fine  plumage  and  gaiety,  we  have  seldom 

KtQ  excelled.    Slitl  it  is  »o  didicult  to  get  (he  three  sorts  to  blend 

oictly,  that  fanciers  have  not  generally  persevered.     The  line  sized 

(|p  of  the  Spanish  do  not  atone  for  its  light  6esh,  on  which,  like  the 

I      Aldcmcy  cow,  high  feeding  makes  tittle  impression.     It  may  be 

icteptcd  as  a  general  rule,  that  a  breed  which  is  tight  in  (he  body 

>od  niDa  to  leg,  never  crosses  well.     There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of 

illbiCy  between  it  and  other  breeds,  au<l  crossed  wiili  a  Dorking  hen 

otcock  the  produce  is  too  ol^n  a  bad  ham-door  black.     Brahma 

Peotns  excel  as  mothers  aiid  as  winter  layers,  and  a  first  cross  be- 

^^nm  them  and  the  Dorking  haw  l>cen  found  very  ]>rofitable: 


"  Ko'r  wantt  mjr  tattle  ihc  hcnllh-chwring  mcali 
Wllh  BMitrul  rautlon  crountU  ot  Hwicx  v<3l  ; 
H«rc  imoka  Grom  Lincoln  mta&  the  Aotdy  loia. 
AdiI  rojr  ^minon  u[  Haiiloiiuiii  iwinc. 
From  Doikinj;'!  i ooitt  tlic  fmilKii-il  victlmt  blcnl,"  &e. , 


w  lines  of  no  recent  date,  but  the  spirit  of  the  fifth  may  be  found  in 
««y  Ejiglish  farmyard,  though  not  in  tlie  white  plumage  lo  which 
SiiiTcy  is  still  true.  Some  of  ttie  thriftiest  English  benHives  have 
croned  their  "  heavy  greys  "  with  a  common  Cochin,  or,  better  still, 
>  putridge  Cochin  cork,  and  <lone  so  wiih  great  sua-ets.  The  cro»s 
>tcni»  to  bring  extra  vigour  with  it,  as  the  hens  not  only  sit  more 
hii  liy  more.  I'hey  arc  also  hardier  in  winter,  and  come  to  maturity 
1  liule  quicker,  and  arc  decidedly  better  and  quieter  mothers.  'I'heir 
qp  are  perhaps  a  trillc  smaller  and  richer,  but  the  May  chick 
illhough  they  come  to  tlie  same  weight,  and  fet  di  their  i  or.  to  1  is.  a  pair 
ilChrnunas,  have  not  quite  such  a  good  colour  when  brought  10  t^ble. 
For  Dorkings  in  their  perfection  we  must  fill  back  on  our  recol- 
kctions  of  an  Octol>er  day  at  Lady  Holmcsdale's,  at  Linton  YitV., 
ifoL,  L,  N.  s.  »?M  r 
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llic  year  t>crore  her  ladyship's  sole.  Wc  must  &nc>-  oursdvex  once 
more  at  Maidstone,  ihnt  head-centre  of  Ibe  Kentish  hop  AeUt,  in 
who«e  market  the  court  ^•ullants  of  another  age,  we^ed  with  the  for- 
malities of  maids  of  honour,  are  said  to  have  flirted  with  the  faimeTs' 
daughters,  "  ruddier  than  the  chcrr)-,"  of  their  own  rich  county,  as 
they  stood  there  with  eggs,  quails,  and  chickens  for  silc.  Our  way 
lies  not  by  the  great  political  battle-ground  of  Penenden  Heath,  but 
up  Mome  *tee|»  and  weary  ]>urlit:rua,  whi<-h  never  seem  to  end. 
About  the  fourth  milestone  wc  conic  to  the  lodgc^gaic  of  Linton 
Park,  which  is  opened  by  a  woman  in  «  scarlet  tunic  and  a  snow- 
white  apron ;  and  wending  our  way  down  tlie  drive,  whose  elm,  beech, 
and  tir  blen<l  with  occasional  clumps  of  yellow  gorse,  which  in  a  fox- 
himicr's  hc<irl  "  has  but  one  rival,  and  that  >«  the  vine,"  wc  reach  the 
bouse  of  Mr.  Martin,  the  poultry  manager.  He  won  many  cups  in 
the  West  with  Spaiuih  gamcfow!  and  Silver  Pencils,  but  in  Kent  hii 
enet]^es  hav-e  had  wider  range.  In  1853,  her  ladyship  (then  Lady 
Julia  Comwalli.f)  began  with  a  few  Dorkings  for  house  use,  and 
gradually  sent  hens,  with  chequered  succes,s,  to  Maidstone  and  other 
bye-shows.  Lady  Holmesdale's  original  sort  was  from  the  strain  of 
the  Rev.  T.  Boys,  who  (like  Sir  John  Sebright  and  Mr.  Braddicfc 
with  their  Banlains)  was  a  breeder  of  renown  before  Binglcy  Hall  wu 
built,  or  the  "Scottish  Henwife"  had  undetLiken  that  sea  journey  in 
which  the  sight  of  a  pen  of  Cochins  on  deck  first  inflamed  her  ardour. 
The  Linton  Dorkings  were  crossed  with  birds  from  the  collections  of 
Lady  Louisa  Thynnc,  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Vcmon,  the  Rc\'.  T.  Down, 
and  others,  till  a  breed  was  attained  which  for  sixe  and  dark  ])luinage 
has  hardly  had  it^  ]iecr 

^Vhile  the  Dorkings  were  coming  to  perfection,  her  ladyship  was 
busy  in  ihc  shows  with  Silicr  Spangles,  which  in  their  turn  were  super- 
seded by  Silver  and  r.olden  Pencils,  and  Spanish.  \S'c  also  found 
Brahinas,  white  Cochin.t,  and  Polish  fowls,  and  a  Golden-laced  Bao- 
tam,  tlie  last  of  its  clan,  in  and  about  the  low  straw  hovel  near  the 
weeping  ash  in  front  of  Mr.  Martin's  house.  Old  Viscount,  the  vic- 
torious Dorking,  who  had  been  like  Wordsworth's  Peter  Bell — 

"  All  alone  tl<*  lowlaodi  fur 
And  Rir  u  Aberdeen," 

and  gathered  ten  pritcs  in  his  day,  &tood  hard  b}',  ruminating  on  his 
latter  end.  Another  veteran,  which  had  been  second  in  a  large  field 
at  Manchester,  and  had  cros«<l  the  bonier  to  do  battle  with  heroes 
from  the  Cane  of  Cowrie  and  many  a  Scottish  hcnj-ard.  had  only  one 
cy«  left  wherewith  to  look  on  at  t)ie  packing  for  future  shows ;  while 
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:  Spaniih  wu  under  gentle  pressure  for  Krralnghanu    It  was 

hit  "  Old  Ruse  Comb"  {a  much  revered  mcntory  at  l.inion 

irk)  mcl  iind  scaitereil  tiRhly-ninc  nicks  in  that  peacerut  fny.  where 

spuis  and  Sundlcyii  and  GitlivcRt — ^wiih  a  thumb  nail  shaip  as 

Job  to  bring  out  *'  the  la^  drop  "—are  happily  unknown. 

[from  the  commissariat  stores  we  liim  to  the  otrh:iTd  dell,  where 

bundry  stands,  and  which  goes  by  the  name  of  "  France.""    We 

find  it  Tull  of  Sjunisli  and  Silver  Pencil  hens,  which  have  bome 

tbeir  part  over  ukI  over  again  in  fintt-clais  pens ;  and  then  we  stroll 

vf  round  the  outlying  walks,  whinh  are  each  furnished  witli  a  house 

.  roUera  and  a  veniiUted  top,  in  the  four  hundred  acm  of  jMik. 

houses  are  under  lock  and  key.  and  are  moved  vcr^'  frequently. 

Pencils  destined  for  Itirmingham  arc  at  the  top  of  the  park, 

I  four  and  a-half  brace  of  Golden  Pencil  cocks  scurry  an-ay  like 

'  lavages  at  our  a]>proach  among  the  Portugal  laurels  near  the 

ve.     They  roost  in  the  trees  at  night,  and  it  is  no  very  ca^  task 

[gel  hold  of  them  at  "the  n-itching  hour,"  so  as  to  wash  and  pre- 

iJicni  for  a  show.    Dorkings  were  quartered  in  the  Church  House 

,  and  with  a  parting  glimpse  at  the  graveyard,  where  on  some 

the  surv-ivon  e%'idently  hohl  themselves  iit  more  honour  than 

dM  dead,  we  reach  the  coi>pice  dedicated  to  the  five  buxom  Dorkings 

which  faj>ders  know  so  well.    JPumh  was  not  far  wTong  when  he 

bridled  and  saddled  his  fowls  during  the  mania,  as  these  beautiful 

l>orkLn(t  matrons  looked  quite  like  weight  carriers.     Emerging  from 

(be  coppice,  and  descending  by  a  series  of  flower-beds  and  sniooth- 

aown   terraces,   we   reach  Foxes'  Hole-walk,  and  are  among  the 

~&uniah  twigade ;  and  llien  four  Doiking  cocks,  coming  (ull  tilt  to 

|birt  us,  proclaim  that  another  station  is  reached  at  South  Lodge. 

Pmc  of  the  four  had  met  with  an  accident,  and  our  guide  might  well 

ny  vriih  a  sigh,  iliai  if  he  could  have  brought  him  to  the  post,  he 

would  have  been  a  flyer. 

Ilut  evening  draws  on,  and  at  Castle  Pond  the  Silver  Pencils  are 
all  gone  aloft.     The  hero  of  nearly  three  dozen  fights  is  pointed  out 


I  OS,  )>oising  himself  inott  amiably  on  a  bough  betweeen  a  brace  of 


^b  cbo«en  sultanas.  He  is  from  Mr.  Archer's  strain  ;  but  tiis  d.iy 
H  over,  vaA  he  is  only  "  kept  for  the  good  he  has  done."  I1ic 
flDR  are  very  irriiable  and  bad  to  clean,  but  their  temper  is  bland 
I  J>y  comp:uiMKi  with  a  son  of  "  Old  Rose  Comb  "  a  litllc  further  on. 

■  he  were  a  Iruebied  put^ittvt,  lie  would  be  content  to  "walk  round 
Ki     '-  "  your  muscle,"  but  out  he  marches  with  his  shoulders  up, 

■  .  all  the  way  in  the  s|>iril,  and  making  so  unmistakably  at 
^\uiix  li.-)(*t  that  Et  ii  iNily  when  you  are  equally  in  eameu  with  your 
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Mick  that  he  condescends  to  "areUcat  for  purely  sirategic  pur 
Sudi  a  chole[i<:  captain  in  cock's  feathers  nt'vcr  crossed  our  pati 
Itefore.  A  gr»t  many  of  the  Linton  Park  Dockings  hjive  gone  to 
Australia  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  xi  the  sale  or  i86ti  her 
bdyship  partcJ  with  114  of  the  breed  for  about  430/,  The  best 
cocks  nude  2S  guineas  and  16  guineas;  and  one  gentleman,  who 
proposed  to  devote  50/.  to  pullets  and  cockchlls  at  from  yu.  to  ya., 
beat  a  retreat  u-ithout  a  single  feather. 

The  only  failure  at  l-inton  Park  has  been  in  the  Aylesbury  ducks, 
as,  owing  perhaps  to  the  soil,  the  bills  will  come  yellow,  and  not  of 
that  pale  white  or  flesh-coloured  lint  which  Mr.  I-'owlcr  can  always 
fiet  on  his  Prebcndal  Farm  in  llie  Vale,  The  bill  should  be  like  1 
woodcock's,  coining  away  flat  and  broad  from  the  bead,  and  without 
any  kjioik  of  black  or  yellow.  As  they  get  older,  the  bills  will  be- 
come cTeamcolournl,  it  may  be  from  the  action  of  the  sun.  At  four 
months,  with  high  feeding,  the  ducks  will  reach  6  lbs.  or  7  lbs.,  and 
they  arc  generally  heaviest  at  a  year  before  they  begin  to  lay, 
when  a  really  good  duck  will  scale  %\  lbs.,  and  a  drake  a  pouttd 
more.  This  sort  is  universal  among  "  the  duckets  "  of  the  VjJe,  who 
rear  and  feed  all  numbers  from  500  to  3000  during  the  year.  Their 
l>rime  object  is  to  rear  them  at  Christmsa  time,  so  that  they  may  be 
ready  about  St.  Valentine's  day,  to  take  the  place  of  game  on  the 
l.omlon  t-ibles.  At  seven  weeks  old  they  weigh  3)  lbs.,  and  fetch  all 
prices,  from  1 4^.  to  i  &j.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  hens  to  at  in  Decem- 
ber, and  "  the  duckers,"  who  scour  the  farm-houses  of  the  Vale  to  find 
them,  will  pay  as  much  as  a  crown  for  their  hire.  Both  hens  and 
ducks  arc  generally  kept  on  rather  spare  diet  up  to  Michaelmas,  and 
are  then  very  highly  forced.  The  ducklings  are  principally  fed  upoo 
I.illow  greaves  boiled  and  ]ioured  over  barky  meat,  and  sometimes 
they  ha\-c  boiled  liver  with  chopped  egg.  Water  they  rarely  see, 
except  in  a  drinking  pan.  As  much  as  a  ton  of  ducks  will  leave 
Aylesbury  station  in  one  day,  the  whole  of  them  picked,  but  not 
drawn,  and  hence  "  the  duckers  "  might  well  wonder  that  iliey  got 
no  mention  at  Halton  I'ark  from  the  Premier  when  he  spoke  of  beef 
and  com  and  the  other  Vale  delights. 

In  Norfolk  the  system  is  quite  different,  as  the  ducklings  are  not 
forced  by  the  cotlagew  who  breed  them,  but  sold  to  the  hucksters 
who  collect  for  Mr.  Bagshaw  and  the  other  great  dealers,  about  a 
month  before  the  green-pea  time  sets  in.  They  are  generally  guilt> 
less  of  Aylesbury  or  Rouen  blood,  and  of  the  small  mixed  brown 
and  cinnamon  sort.  The  ducklings  conic  into  the  dealers'  hands  st 
about  jibs.,  and  after  ^pending  a  week  in  the  lean  yard,  and  three 
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on  ^und  tiatlcy-mcjl  ami  brewers'  Rrains,  tli«y  are  ripe 
rkct  at  4ll)«.  The  laicr  l«u:hi;s  an;  gathered  up  atioui  llic 
fiddle  oT  Novcnnt)«r,  anti  undergo  the  same  procns.  Mr.  Bsg^hnu- 
JI  passal  Ic35t  30,000  ducks  through  \i\i  hands  in  the  cotirsL'of  ihu 
■ ;  and  sotncttincs  when  the  hucksters  have  emptied  ihcir  cnris  on 
L  Saturday  at  liis  stores,  the  last  thing  they  produce  will  perhaps  be  a 
rabbit  or  two.  In  short,  iliese  "Judicious  hookers"  bujr  any- 
bing  on  their  round.t  tlwit  they  can  get  a  little  copper  profit  out  of. 
Geoe  arc  also  bronght  to  the  dealers  in  two  dcuchnients.  Tile 
fi^rfolk  AiMtSufTolk  commons  yield  goslings  at  five  wcck^  old  in  March 
nd  April,  which  have  seven  good  weeks  "  tinder  stages,""  as  it  Is  called, 
bar  ley- meal,  nuizc,  wheat  tailings,  and  brewers'  grains,  to  nuke 
boil  (it  lor  tJie  srcen-goooe  market.  In  August,  these  counties  bring 
I  ibeir  MicJiaclmas  reserves,  an<l  when  they  are  cxhauited,  the  Irish 
id  Dut'  h  supplier  take  tip  the  talc  till  .nbuul  the  middle  of  October. 
*'The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,"  vol.  iii.  (s.s.), 
y.  5  jj,  describes  Mr.  Bagshaw's  mode  of  feeding,  which  is  Ion-  fare 
to  bcftin  with,  and  tlien  on  a  gmiiual  ascending  scale.  There  is 
Mthtng  new  under  the  sun  ;  but  some  farmers  as  little  expected  to 
tet  ihcir  neighbours  ploughing  "  with  a  kettle  o'  steam "  as  geese 
penned  in  with  hurdles,  and  eating  off  turnips  with  all  the  relish  and 
iit  cleaner  than  sheep,  and  leaving  a  more  regular  "taith"  for  the 
next  wheat  season.  When  tlicy  liave  Swedes  to  deal  with,  a  man  is 
in  attendance  to  give  each  tumip  a  chop,  as  well  ai  to  keep  the  water 
iroiighs  full  Such  is  the  cutcnt  of  the  trade  that,  during  last  Christ- 
,  from  Kveniy  to  eighty  tons  weight  of  geese  picked,  but  still  in 
tion  of  their  giblets,  were  sent  off  from  Norvricli  station. 
•  Norfolk  turkey  rearing  trade  is  on  the  same  magnitude,  and 
;  tare  with  which  the  hen  birds  and  "  gobblers  "  are  watched  from 
eir  "  dawn  to  sunset."  and  then  triunipluntly  borne  by  the  siiuller 
aer>'  wives,  truiaed  an<l  ready  for  the  spit,  to  Norwich  market, 
:  very  large  ones  have  niatlc  cighteenpence  per  lb.,  points  a  moral 
Dr  other  couniics.  1'he  tetcbriied  blood  sire,  Irish  Itirdcatcher, 
to  object  to  our  <lomcstje  fowls  in  Mo,  and  went  half  wild  if  one 
'of  tlicm  crossed  his  path  when  he  was  at  exercise,  and  his  groom 
used  to  upbraid  him  stoutly  with  his  bad  tauc.  We  never  read  the 
of  1  nidc  Keiuros  tk\  to  the  ijuantttics  of  eg^«  and  poultry 
iwerr(|uire  liomilic Continent,  without  thinking  that  farmers  .tre 
finally  c<'centric  in  *'  sol  caring  10  sec  many  about  the  place,"  and 
Kuch  :i  Gnc  branch  of  form  industry  only  lialf  worked.  Mr. 
knows  £m  l>citcr. 

H.  V>. 
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Tr«t.  >»ft  176J.    SCtMt,  ti/ .Vi/rr  r.n*nt,  ffirt  Stmt.     Mi.  JoHHSW  *W 
5iK.  Uosniatd/AiMr. 

iR.  BOS  WELL.  Tis  but  ten  o'clock,  Sir.    t«  w 
,   order  another  bottle  of  tliis  excellent  [wrt  wine. 


lull  "W 


jl/r.  /Mrttmi.    At  your  peril.  Sir.   TTijI  is  {/<r«^iVlb 
at  the  ]>eril  of  being  ciltcd  upon  to  pay  for  the  sane 
Mr.  BosutH.  A  penally  I  will  gladly  riik,  Kr ;  for  I  am 
that  the  wisdom   1  shall  derive  from  another  boar  of  Mr.  Jol: 
conversation  will  Tar  more  than  compCDaate  so  trivU]  cm  outlay. 

Mr.  Johmet.  Vou  speak,  Sir,  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  Scot,  irf» 
always  calculates  gain  and  toss,  but  you  may  e'en  call  Tom. 

Mr.  B&mvil.  Allow  ine  to  fill  your  glass.  Sir.  It  is  diBkuIt  Toe  mt 
to  express  the  happiness  which  I  fed  in  being  thus  pennined  tbr 
ei)jo)in«nt  of  your  society. 

Mr.  Johnson.  No  one  has  asked  fou  to  express  it,  Sir.    Yet  1 
■  Ciilttmtcd  man  should  be  ashanMd  to  own  that  he  is  not  the  xaaMS 
'  of  language  in  nhich  to  convey  his  senxation&'to  anotlier.    I 
to  your  good  health,  and  your  worldly  fortune. 
Mr,  Bitvxil.  My  fortune  in  both  worlds,  you  would  say.  Sir. 
Mr.Johnsm  {tUrnfy).  I  would  say  nothing  of  the  kind,  Sir;  not 
>uld  I  be  guilt)-  of  coupling  ^iritua]  aflaiis  witit  a  tavern  toast 
Mr,  BotwU.  Vour  rebuke  b  }ust,^r;  iin<)  I  feel  that  I  was  wrong 
in  venturing  to  amend  a  sentiment  proposed  by  yourwif 
Mr.J&hnioii.  That  is  a  secondary  considers  I  ion,  Sir  ;  an<; 
'  don't  ice  where  llic  real  offence  lay.  I  am  sorr)-  for  you.     1  hc^; ;. 

Davies  that  you  have  rcsigiKd  your  intention  lo  enter  the  F«^ 
^Cuards,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  be^'n  lo  think  more  senotisly 
eligious  matters  than  an  officer  is  likely  to  do. 
Mr.  Betutll.  Pardon  my  asking  you  whether  an  officer  who  nu)* 
^bc  called  on  to  resign  life  at  any  moment  m»y  not  reasonably  lie 
aore  disposed  than  another  to  consider  3  future  state? 
Mr.  Johnson.  Sir,  converse  like  a  man  of  the  world.   Of  what  dcci 
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^PHket's  talk  consisl  if  you  Uke  away  hts  oaths,  his  intrigues,  his 
Hinliling,  and  bb  gniclKes  amaiast  hix  uijterinrs  ? 
"  Afr.  jjotwdt.  "I'b  loo  true,  Sir. 

Mr.JnAnMn,  What  is  too  mie.  Sir?    I  have  aliin»c<I  noihing.     I 
have  •.iinpl)'  aik«d  a  question. 

Mr.  liivwiil.  Arc  you  d«  too  )uin]  upoa  me,  Mr.  Johnson  ?    The 
luiiwcr  rnu  surely  implietl  in  the  iiuestion. 
Afr.  Jokmm.  Neatly  retorted.  Sir,  and  I  was  wrong. 
Atr.  BitsweU.  Nay.  iiir,  I  am  more  humbled  that  you  should  say 
tniuch.     Might  I  add,  that  if  for  a  moment  1  seemed  to  express 
clf  lightly,  it  is  not  my  lubit,  aod  I  come  froai  a  touiitry  ivhidi, 
;li  as  yet  it  has  failed  to  secure  the  lioiiour  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
ainition,  is  at  lc;uii  bmous  for  it*  love  of  religion. 
Mr.  /aJintm.  That,  Sir,  1  deny.     'ITie  Scotch  hold  by  a  gloomy 
ki|>erititioa  which  has  aflinity  with  a  narrow  and  provincial  nature, 
.  10  this  the  obstinacy  of  their  race  bids  ihcm  cling  with  leuacity, 
its  abandonment  is  not  <lciuanded  by  considerations  of  self- 
Enough  of  thtii.     'I'lierc  is  a  platrc  for  all  things. 
'ir.  Sffnt^ff,  Yet,  Sir,  metbinks  under  the  sign  of  this  tavern  con- 
>n  may  without  impropriety  turn  upon  sactcd  things. 
iJtfr,  Johuion.   Tis  very  well.  Sir.      The  jest  may  pass,  though 
fbcopal  symbols  t>e  no  proper  matter  for  joconiiy.    You  are  about 
I  ^>ply  yourscU;  as  I  am  informed,  to  the  study  of  the  law. 
\  Mr.  B^txodt.  Such  is  the  desire  of  my  worthy  father. 
I  Mr.  JoMhsoiu  Did  I  bid  you  believe  in  augury.  Sir,  1  might  say 
concession  to  the  n-ishcs  of  a  parent  is  a  good  omen  at  under- 
Ufe ;  but  you  have  a  better  reflection  in  the  thought  that  you 
tying    parental    core    by  filial   duly.      1   wisli    you  much 

'r.  MettotU.  W  least  allow  me  to  remember  that  wish  .is  an  omen, 
Any  advice  from  you  would  much  promote  its  ftilfilmcnt. 
Mr.  JeltKU'it.  I  will  think  over  it     I  have  taken  a  liking  lo  you, 
ud  I  may  prave  it  in  a  way  which  w-itl  be  disagreeable  to  yourself. 
tuuDcly,  by  telling  you  titc  plainest  truth  when  1  see  occasion. 

Mr.  Jleiuti/.  Vou  do  not  comjdiment  me.  Sir,  by  supposing  that 
truth  spoken  in  fiiendKhip  will  be  disagreeable  to  me. 

Mr.Ji'Mman.  Sir.  no  man  likes  to  be  told  that  he  is  a  fool. 
Mr.  StttimJ/.  Nor  would   Mr.  Johnson  be  so  unwise  as  to  waste 
'  tie  whom  he  deemed  to  be  MX 

M'.j,  r.'i.-'i.    'Ilie  turn  ii  pretty,  Sir,  and  you  aave  your  self-corn 
pUccncy  ibervby. 
m^Mr.  BanotH.  1  assure  you,  Sir,  that  I  am  not  Mir-complacent.     I 
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BRi  indeed  too  much  in  the  habit  of  becoming  pensive,  and  of  in 
Secting  upon  the  vanity  of  human  life,  and  its  Khortnrsi. 

Mr.  Jebuson.  There,  Sir,  you  talk  hke  an  idiot.  IT  life  he  vanity, 
the  shorter  it  is  the  better.  But  you  have  no  right  to  be  pcnsii-c, 
save  when  you  think  upon  your  own  follies.  You  have  youth,  health, 
mannert  which  are  not  offensive,  and  the  proapcct  of  succeeding  to 
CQin|>etcnce.  A  man  who  ii  pensive  in  tlicsc  circumstances  is  either 
an  ass,  or  wants  physic 

Mr.  Bonifll  {stntimmlally).  Can  outn-aid  prosperity  confer  happi- 
ness, Mr.  Johnson? 

Mr.JohHten.  Yes,  Sir,  and  agreal  deal  of  happiness.  It  preservej 
you  from  the  temptations  incident  to  ]n>verty,  and  it  enables  you  to 
perform  a  v.ist  deal  of  direct  good,  i-'or  instance  {smiling),  it  enables 
you  to  order  Tom  there  to  bring  another  bottle  of  wine  presently. 

Mr.  Bc-m'fll.  1  am  glad  that  the  wine  meets  your  approbation.  I 
am  told  that  Mr.  Garrick  asserts  that  it  ii  impossible  to  procure  good 
urine  at  a  tavern. 

Mr.  Jokmon.  The  cant  of  one  who  has  himself  sold  wine,  Sr,  It 
would  not  prcienl  his  taking  his  share,  were  he  here,  especially  if  he 
knew  thai  you  were  to  pity  for  it. 

Mr.  Bostttll.  I  have  heard  that  he  is  mean,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
know  it 

Mr,  Jehmon.  Vou  do  not  know  it,  Sir;  you  liave  only  he.ird  tt, 
and  you  h.ive  heard  that  which  is  untrue.  He  is  economical  and 
orderly,  but  he  gives  away  much  in  charity  ;  and  if  he  be  readier  to 
drink  wine  at  the  exjicnse  of  a  rich  yoimg  Scotch  heir  than  at  his 
own,  he  is  surely  right,  having  many  better  uses  for  his  own  money. 

Mr.  Bom'dl.  May  it  be  my  good  fortune  ever  to  be  defended  by 
Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Nay,  wish  for  the  better  fortune  of  never  needing  to 
be  defended.  You  talk  of  travel,  Davies  tells  me.  'Iliat  is  weU. 
Sec  men  and  cities.  I  would  go  where  there  arc  courts  and  leiamed 
men.  Observe  carefully,  and  make  notes  of  joui  obscn-ations.  A 
duller  man  than  yourself  may  often  favour  us  with  useful  infomuition. 

Mr.  BqsukU.  'I'hc  thought  that  you  iu]>pose  me  capable  of  doing 
so  elates  me  not  a  hitle,  Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Johnson.  There  is  nothing  to  be  dated  about.  Sir.  I  have 
credited  you  only  with  ordinary  parts  and  conmion  honesty.  And 
let  us  fin<l  in  your  writings  neither  envy,  petulance,  nor  self-conceit. 

Mr.  Bosu'dl.  Those  cpid)cts,  Mr.  Johnson,  were  hardly  prompted 
by  the  moment. 

Mr.  JoiMsmi.  Do  not  blu  Ji,  Sir,     They  were  used  a{;ainsl  three 
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■n^  *ho    Kt    themtelves   to   a    pamphlet    againsl    odc    man's 

'    J/r.  B^sHfll.    I  am  unconscious,   Sir,  of  having  K»ighl  to  do 
I  bjnstice. 

Jfr,  JJtntoH.    Thai  is  only  mytng  ihnt  you  arc  unconscious  of 
I  hiring  tried  to  be  a  rascal.     I  will  give  you  higher  pmisc  t^an  that, 
I  ad  lay  that  you  sought  to  express  a  di^plco^^uTc  which  you  Iclt.   But 
I  fon dislike  ihc  topic,  and  we  will  change  it  with  the  bottle.     \Wine 
\  Jr«|^.]    Fresh  glasses,  Tom.     Don't  think  we  are  saragcj ! 
I    Mr.  BatteHI.  !  am  very  pamal  to  poetry,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  I  was 
I  ibiliiOreing  perusinj;  Mr.  Cray':!  Odc,  "The  Bard.* 
I    J/r. /Mffbur.  You  might  have  done  belter,  and  worse.     But  if  you 
I  ijdrascd  yourself  to  the  comprehension  of  Gray's  allu^ons,  you  may 
I  pntably  congratulate  yourself  on  having  added  to  your  knowledge  of 
F  IJttofy.    Gray  is  not  a  find-rate  poet,  but  he  is  fri;<iucnlly  luppy. 
Mr  BmvvN.  Do  you  admire  the  termination  of  that  Odc.  Sir  ? 
Mr. /ofinstHi.  Why,  Sir,  that  is  a  question  which  may  be  variously 

USHYJcd.  If  I  accept  Mr.  Gray's  delineation  of  his  Bard,  whom  he 
I  lo* radcavoured,  not  atcogether  unsuccessfully,  to  depict  as  a  nt>lily 
I  iNpired  patriot,  I  may  ailmit  that  there  is  grandeur  in  his  death, 
lAwgk  die  motive  of  that  death  be  borrowed  (rom  dassic  resources, 
t  ftn  nhcn  I  consider  that  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  First,  a  Welsh 
I  ainttrel  must  have  been  an  Ignorant  savage,  incapable  of  other  inspiia- 

bon  than  that  which  intoxication  imparts  to  imbecility,  I  may  complain 
L  Itu  1  Inllad  singer  should  be  dignified  with  the  death  of  a  Cato.  And, 
I  Sr,  the  imbecility  mu«  have  been  coming  upon  him  miserably  when 
I  ^  uttered  such  an  anti'Climax  as  prccc<ir5  hi.t  touing  himtelf  over : 

I  "Be  ihinc  (l«>p*ir — and  iccpited  care." 

[  What  tlo  you  say  to  that  ?    Be  thine  consumption — and  corns. 
I     Mr.  BesutU.  The  rhyme  must,  I  suppose,  bear  the  blame. 
I     Mr.  Johmen.  No,  Sir,  tlie  rhymester,      Nobody  compelled  Mr. 
[  Cttf  10  gel  up  a  jingle.     Let  us  drink  to  the  health  of  King  Kdward 
I  Ac  First,  who  showe<l  much  wisdom  in  deiiroying  bad  poets.     Hut 
f)Wr  Scotch  prejudices  forbid.     A  man  can  hardly  be  a  good  King 

of  England  without  mcurring  the  hatred  of  some  of  her  vanquished 

pwnacca.     I  do  not  press  the  toast.  Sir. 
Mr.  Bosttvil.  I  will  drink  it  vrillingly.  Sir,  if  you  will  in  rclur 

bnour  the  memory  of  one  who  ilcalt  with  a  lliird  province  in  th 
[lUtte  ruthless  manner. 
I    Mr.Jehium.  Whom  do  you  mean  ? 
I    Mr.  B^nctO,  Oliver  Ciomwcll,  Sir. 
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Mr.  Jchman.  No,  Sir,  I  will  not  drinV  to  the  memory  of  a  tnitor 
and  a  regicide.  Hut  1  do  not  deny  that  Oli^'er  Cromwell  knew  how 
to  gm-era  Jrcliind,  or  that  his  policy  is  the  only  one  which  will  be 
effecwal.  1  doubt  not  that  O'l-'atrcll  had  many  Iricnds  in  Ireland, 
if  ihej-  liad  dared  to  show  ilicmsclves. 

Mr.  BtMtotU.  The  name  of  O'Fanrell  iii  new  to  me. 

Mr.  /ohmm.  Don't  you  know  th:it  it  was  the  n.iiiic  of  the  Irish 
scoundrel  Thuroi,  the  I-'rcnch  commodore  thai  plundered  Carrick- 
fergiis,  an<I  who  was  killed  in  the  fight  with  Captain  Elliot's  ships, 
about  three  yean  buck.     MoU  rascals  have  an  alias. 

Mr.  BffstifU.  No  fact  appears  to  escape  your  attention.  Sir. 

Mr.  Jokmen.  Yes,  many  facts  escape  it.  13ut  the  habit  of  atteoding 
to  cvcn'ihing  is  a  good  one.  I  would  not  have  you  store  your  mind 
with  trifles ;  but  historical  assertions  arc  more  severely  tested  by  trifles 
than  by  arguments,  and  'ti.>i  folly  to  »pcnd  a  guinea  when  a  sixpence 
will  answer  your  puq)Osc. 

Mr.  Borwdl.  That.  Sir,  is  quite  a  Scotch  way  of  stating  the  C3Xt. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Nay,  not  soi  The  wildest  imagination  cannot  picture 
a  Scotchman  expending  a  guinea.  Did  you  not  sell  your  very  king 
for  a  groat  ? 

Mr.  Boswdi,  Some  day  I  hope  to  entertain  Mr.  Johnson  in  the 
nonli,  and  to  convince  hira  that  a  Scot  can  be  liberal  under  his  own 
vine  and  his  own  fig-tree. 

Mr.  JohnsoN.  Do  not  c^uote  .Scrii>lure  lij;litly.  And  {laugfis)  vine 
an<t  fig-tree :  Is  there  a  tree  in  Scotlanil  under  which  a  man  can 
stand?  Yes,  t  retract  the  question,  there  is  one,  the  gatlows-tree. 
aiujier  which  a  good  many  Scotch  have  stood  ;  but  you  must  have 
come  over  (he  border  and  stolen  the  wood  for  it. 

fir.  Besnyii.  May  I  Lake  liberty  to  ask  whetlier  Mr.  Johnson  is 
engaged  upon  any  new  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  mankind  ? 

Mr.  Jehnsim.  ^Vhy,  no,  Sir  ;  except  some  editing,'  which  is  unm- 
teresting  to  the  performer  and  unrecognised  by  the  public,  1  have 
done  but  little.  Have  you  read  what  I  wrote  in  Tki  Gotllrmtofi 
jtfa^tfww about  that  Cock  Lane  Ghost? 

Mr.  BofU'dl.  I  have.  Sir,  and  with  regret,  that  s,uch  a  writer's  tune 
should  he  devoted  to  the  exposure  of  a  mountebank,  when  it  might 
have  been  employed  with  so  much  more  gioty  to  himself. 

Mr.Johnscn.  The  sentiment  i*  namml,  young  Sir,  but  wrong.  To 
investigate  a  Irsud  which  if  undetected  might  have  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  many,  is  a  nobler  task  than  the  execution  of  the  most 
finished  copy  of  vciscs. 

Mr.  Bofwt//.  I  own  my  ciror,  Sr. 
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Mr.Johuan,  I'he  acknowledgment  befits  n  man  of  tiro-or-tJirec- 
and-tvrcniy.  Ten  years  hence  do  Dot  be  so  ready  to  moke  con- 
cession •(. 

Mr.  Bot^vell.  Not  if  I  am  in  tlie  wrong  ? 

Atr.  Jefwiffn.  No  man  should  be  loo  e:agcr  to  find  himself  in  the 
^Tong.  He  thereby  loses  the  respect  "f  oihcre.  But  you  may  l>e 
silent.  I  know  of  no  mond  law  tliat  compels  a  man  to  speak  to  his 
otm  detriment,  unless  the  welfare  of  anotlict  be  concerned.  My 
friend  Or,  Oolditmiih  would  divkent  from  this  doctrine,  but  I  shall 
itot  say  how  far  his  opposition  might  be  proinjtted  by  \a»  aftection 
for  Ihc  sounti  of  hb  own  voice. 

Mr.  Bonetll.  He  talks  foolishly,  I  have  heani,  Sir. 

Mr.  Jthmon.  Vou  have  again  heard  wrongly,  Sir,  nnd  your  inform 
ants  appear  to  be  of  an  untrustworthy  genua.  Dr.  Goldsmith  does 
itot  speak  foolishly,  but  hu  could  »peak  more  wisely  if  he  allowed 
himself  more  leisure  for  deliberation.  He  is  one  of  tlie  first  men  ve 
have  as  an  author,  and  he  a  a  vcr)-  worthy  man.  Sir,  you  must  learn 
to  convene,  and  you  must  remember  that  in  return  for  a  valuable 
observation  you  are  hound  to  pay  anoilier  if  you  can.  A  mere 
liitenci,  or  n»cntcr,  cheats  his  antagonist  and  his  company. 

Mr.  liotvKll.  Ilut  suppose,  Sir,  thai  my  antagonist  puts  <lown  a 
guinea,  and  I  have  only  a  scrubby  shilling  to  advance  in  return. 

.VJr.  Jchm^H.  Pay  it.  Sir,  as  if  you  tliou^hi  •'  was  a  better  guinea 
tlun  t'other,  and  lake  your  chan<:c  of  some  one  believing  it  to  be  so. 

Mr.  Baswdl.  But  is  that  honest? 

Mr.Jokium.  Where  is  the  dishonesty?  Yow  ring  your  money 
Ijiily  on  the  counter,  and  what  more  can  be  demanded.  Clear  your 
eind  of  cant.  Conversation  is  a  game  of  athletics,  not  a  pious  office, 
anil  he  who  exhibits  should  do  his  best.  I'o  be  sure,  he  may  some- 
times Invak  his  shins  over  his  own  stick,  as  happened,  physically,  to 
Goldy,  at  Buritc's,  when  he  desired  to  show  thiit  he  could  jump  better 
tlian  the  Fantoccini.     But  you  may  know  that  Chaucer  has  said — 

"'I1i<t  wrastlineofthii  wotlilukclharjill." 

Jir.  Basufil.  I  hiive  not  read  Chaucer,  Sir.  I  remember  Mr. 
e's  imitation  of  that  author. 

''Mr.  Jehmon.  It  is  a  vulgar  piece,  and  utterly  unlike  his  original. 
But  there  is  no  need  for  you  to  study  Cliauccr.  Many  men,  women, 
unci  children  have  never  heard  his  name,  and  many  pcnwns  luive 
I»ospeT«)  in  Ihc  worUI,  and  died  rich,  without  hearing  it  1  ^a-K  to 
say  that  Tom,  there,  has  never  heard  the  name,  yet  he  saves  his 
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Mr.  Bi'SXivll.  Mr.  Johnson  will  ]>crha]»  be  less  KArcasUc  npoD  rne 
when  he  knows  me  better. 

Afr. /oAnsi'ti.  Imleed,  Sir,  he  wiU  not,  unless  you  desire  him  tt> 
care  for  you  less. 

Afr.  Ihmytl.  That  thought,  Kr,  is bul  we  Iiave  no  wint*. 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  have  hatl  enough,  aiut  wc  will  go. 

FLEET  STREET. 

Mr.  Bosweil.  How  brilliantly  this  great  street  is  lighted.  Sir. 

Mr.Johitsoa.  To  Scotch  eyes,  Idouliinot.  Have  you  oil  in  .Scotbnd, 
or  do  you  keep  it  until  your  •toil  slull  he  cnabU-d  10  produce  a  salad? 

Mr.  Bosti-tll.  Sir,  we  have  had  oil  enough  to  anoint  a  good  many 
Scottish  kin(!»,  «ho  have  bt-en  heard  of  iin]ileasantly  in  England. 

Mr.  Ji'hf!Si>ti.   Ha  :  ha  I  ha  1  ha  I  ha  I  ha  I 

Cynlhta.  My  good  big  man,  do  you  want  to  roar  down  Temple 
Ear  ?  The  watch  will  be  on  you.  Better  come  in  here  out  of  their 
way,  and  treat  nie  to  a  pint  of  wine. 

Mr.  BetwtU  ijndisnantly).  Go  away,  you  jade  I  how  dare  ym 
address 

Mr.  Johnson.  Be  not  harsh.  No,  no,  my  girl,  it  won't  da  Here's 
a  trifle  towards  thy  supper.  [Cnw  htr  memy. 

Cynlhia.  God  bless  you,  Sir,  for  I  am  very  hungry.  You're  wortfi 
a  cartful  of  cock-nosed  prigs  like  that  friend  of  yours,  \_Exsl. 

Mr.  Sofwelt.  Insolent  «Tetrh. 

Mr.  JofinsoH  (/augAing).  Nay,  do  not  be  angry.  Relied.  You 
know  that  you  arc  not  a  prig,  and  that  your  nose  is  of  average  merit 
Why  then  be  Irritated  at  the  pointless  sarcasm  of  a  worthless  gid? 

Mr.  JiosU'M  I  was  angry.  Sir,  al  her  daring  to  speak  to  you, 

Mr.JehHsm.  At  lifiy-four,  I  can  take  care  of  myself,  and  aia  not 
likely  to  be  hurt  hyany  person's  speaking  to  me.  unless  it  were  nucals 
like  Voltaire  or  Rousseau.  Never  be  hard,  Sir,  upon  these  poor 
creatures,  Thcj-  ha*c  more  than  enough  to  bear.  You  atwl  I  come 
from  a  tavern,  where  wc  have  had  a  good  supper  and  much  good 
wine,  and  that  child  snatched  at  sixpence  to  allay  her  hunger. 

Mr.Bottt'dl.  It  washalf-a-CTown.Sir.  Why  understate  your  charity! 

Mr.  Johnson.  As  a  punishment  for  not  minding  your  own  business, 
Sir,  you  shall  repay  it  me.  Not  now,  but  at  some  other  time.  Pull 
out  no  purse  in  thieves'  light.  I  have  M>metimes  speculated  whether 
our  remoter  posterity  nwy  not  devise  some  bolder  and  brighter  lamp 
than  this  miscRnble  oti-dish.  Strange,  too.  that  the  destiny  of  die 
tnonstcT  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  should  he  to  feed  a  tlnmc  by  which  a. 
■luacc  of  young  roystercrs  like  ourselves  make  our  tardy  way  to  bed. 
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HE  Derby  of  this  year  has  left  a  most  incisive  mark 

beliind  it.     M.iny  will  speak  of  it,  Tor  confQinnity's  sake, 

as  niutf  Oown's,  and  still  more  as  "thcfinancc-agent'x." 

The  career  of  tlie  Marquis  of  Hastings  the  on-ncr  of 

bcly  EliMbcth,  hjs  been  at  once  brilliant,  hazardous,  and  disastrous, 

Fominc  found  him  to  be  a  young  peer  of  easy  disposition,  and  she 

ku  coRsstently  employed  herself  for  four  years  in  knocking  hioi 

iwn  and  setting  him  o[>.     He  drew  a  soo-guinca  priic  in  The  Duke 

Kit  of  ihc  Hampton  Court  hicky  bag  in '63,  and  by '"  following  the 

I      Uood,"  The  Earl  fell  to  his  nod  three  yean  later,  for  50  gs.  less. 

k  JV  Aurfm,  King  Charles  (1500  gs.)  and  Robespierre  (1650  gs.) 

^f  Wiethe  result  of  less  happy  ins])inttions  from  the  lop  of  a  drag,  snd 

ii  ii  said  that  the  cheque  for  Kangaroo  was  neanr  twelve  thousand 

Ibio  ten.     Ackwonh's   purchase  and  his  Cambridgeshire  Stakes 

naoty  was  a  grateful  "  refresher "  early  in  the  day,  and  two  years 

afta,  when  his  lordship  seemed  to  have  hanlly  a  horse  left  in  the 

■tihle,  Lecturer,  whom  do  one  but  the  astute  Admiral  suspected  to 

be  t  c\tvtT  one  in  di^^ise,  led  the  forlorn  hope,  and  landed  tlic 

Ctarewitch  and  another  pot  of  gold.     Like  a  giant  refreshed,  his 

lodthip  not  only  met  the  Quom  as  master  at  Kirby  Gate,  Init  went 

■  with  sucli  spirit  at  Hermit,  that  103,000/.  was  the  Derby  balance 

Vaiai  him.     How  bravely  and  promptly  he  met  his  lowcs  is  a 

^■ight  page  in  turf  finance.     Fortune  nas  in  favour  of  the  appellant 

«  Ascot,  with  Lecturer  and  lady  Elizabeth,  and  the  heavier  ho 

b  piled  it  on  the  more  ceitain  his  success.     The  hoariest  croupier 

Bbiglit  well  say  that  hi.s  luck  was  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

With  the  Second  October  a  change  came  over  hi*  fortunes.  It 
•u  1  strangely  chequered  week.  NaivctiJ,  a  very  highly  bred  filly, 
(w-ed  a  broken  reed,  and  as  tlie  Man{uis,  who  had  always  hankered 
KrThc  Earl,  was  persuaded  to  back  Lady  Elizabeth  very  heavily 
the  Middle  Park  St.tkes,  for  which  she  "was  left  sitting  in  a 
ttntnim,"  and  only  5nishcd  fifth,  there  was  another  crisis.  This 
■xewu,  curiously  enough,  the  key  to  both  Derby  and  Oaks,  The 
1*0  leaders  were  in  the  same  stable  witli  Blue  Gown  ;  and  Formosa, 
the  Oiks  ai>d  One  Thousand  winner,  was  fourth.   Then  Vomiiit  *&& 
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,  at  h«r  old  uicks,  iuiii  the  young  peer  won  nicli  a  victOTy,  with  his 
tnure,  overJulius,atonly  9lln.  for  the  year,  as  will  be  t:ttked  of  so  long 
\m  there  is  x  Weathcrby's  Calendnr  (o  read,  or  a  corn-box  to  sit  on. 
'"There  could  be  no  pretence  that  Julius  was  stale  or  slou-;  he  hid 
only  two  days  before  "romped  home"  first  for  the  Cexarewitcb 
Stakes  under  S  St.,  snd  he  had  reached  Lord  Lyon's  head  in  the 
spring.     It  certainly  did  look  as  if  the  "  three  eventi "  of  iS68  were 
over.      Ijjrd  Hastings  protlaimcil  his  own  belief  by  i)rinting  and 
distributing  his  own  private  prophecy  from  his  own  private  printing- 
press;     '*Lady  Elizabeth  (i),  Blue  Gown  (a).  Pace  and  I1ie  Eaila 
dead  heat  for  tturd  place.     Won  by  two  lengths." 

The  collateral  endence  goes  to  prove  that  the  Danebury  stable 
had  no  special  belief  in  the  mare,  aliliough  her  van  was  diawo  by 
four  grey  hones  to  Sherwood's.  Her  training  did  not  begin  till 
late,  but  still  she  did,  if  training  reports  are  correct,  plenty  of  work 
for  a  light-fleshed  mare.  There  was  certainly  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  not  bringing  her  out  for  so  rich  a  stake  as  the  One  Thousand, 
as,  if  she  was  half  the  inaie  slie  was  said  to  be,  Gvc  thou.-cuid  was  at 
her  mercy  there.  Still  it  may  be  argued  that  she  must  have  been 
got  quite  lit  to  be  sure  of  beating  Formosa  over  the  Ditch  MDc, 
and  that  it  would  have  jeopardised  her  more  valuable  Epsom  chance*. 
Again,  she  was  never  tried  with  The  EjtI,  and  they  have  never  been 
prone  to  shrink  Dom  trials  at  Danebury  when  they  really  mean  it. 
Stranger  still,  when  they  must  have  nearly  made  up  their  minds  to 
scratch  The  Earl,  the  stable  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  bid  for 
Lady  Elixabeth's  own  sister,  but  let  licr  go  for  500  gs.  to  Lord  Fal- 
mouth. There  may  be  private  explanations  of  tlie  above  modes  of 
procechire,  but  they  can  hardly  be  construed  into  a  vole  of  confidence 
on  the  eve  of  a  great  race.  No  doubt  I-ndy  Elizabeth  had  trained  off 
and  this  was  known.  There  was  such  a  general  wish  that  Lord  Hast- 
ings should  win,  that  every  one  took  for  granted  he  must  win,  and  did 
not  think  much  of  these  doubtful  appearances  on  tlie  horizon.  The 
hottest  indignation  was  expressed  against  tlie  betting  men  who  would 
not  come  to  icmw,  .ind  they  were  told  thai  they  had  li^-cd  on  the 
Marquis,  and  laid  him  lower  odds  than  they  laid  anyone  else.  They 
were  right  in  the  main,  although  it  was  not  indign.ition  against 
the  system,  but  fear  of  Lady  Elizabeth,  which  made  their  protests  so 
energetic.  It  is  in  sooth  an  outrageous  sute  of  things  which  allows 
a  man,  who  owes  thousands  for  lories  in  1867,  to  be  holding  men  to 
betting  cngagcraenis,  antl  purely  by  the  intervention  of  a  comnus. 
sioner,  in  1S6S.  It  is  no  answer  that  he  posts  the  money  he  standi 
to  lose,  but  that  veiy  money  b  really  not  his  to  post,  and  should  be 
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evoted  to  the  payment  of  Ixtck  liabilitici.  A  dv&ulter  should  not 
arc  th«  chance  of  winning  money  from  men  to  irhom  he  is  m> 
bq^  indebted  abcady.  If  cvny  bet  of  his  lord&hip's  had  been 
cancelled,  and  The  EatI  had  still  been  kept  in  his  stable  oa  ihc 
Derby  day,  it  would  thcD  not  have  been  difficult  to  uy  who  was 
kcci>ing  him  then;. 

U'c  do  not  hear  thut  the  Diiys  fancy  tlut  their  mare  «raa  got  at. 
They  may  very  faiily  say  that  it  is  just  a  case  of  Achievement  over 
Agun,  with  this  exception,  that  one  marc  did  not  sboir  temper,  and 
the  otlicr  did  ;  and  that  they  were  as  much  deceived  and  dia- 
appointed  as  Dover.  In  tite  one  case,  distance  wa^  dischar]ged  by 
the  ow-ncr ;  in  the  other,  Admiral  Rou*  di-tchuged  a  Timet  letter  at 
owner,  "finance  agent," and  Iraiiier.  'Hiere  was  no  Earl  in  Achieve- 
ment's subic,  and  therefore  the  thing  was  soon  passed  over.  One 
diing  is  pretty  cenain,  Lady  Elizabeth  will  cioss  The  Earl's  path 
DO  more:  He  bad  not  much  to  do,  but  keep  on  his  legs  over  t)ie 
hard  ground  at  Chanlilly  and  Ascot,  and  he  won  about  9000/.  In 
all  Imtnan  |>robability,  a  St.  Lct;er  winner  will  be  the  upshot  of  this 
carious  Danebury  s]>ring-tule,  and  Lord  Glasgow's  Young  Melbourne 
will  be  more  sought  aflcr  than  ever  for  Orlando  marcs. 

Blue  Gown's  case  is  ncaily  as  strange  a  one  as  Lady  EJiiabeth's. 

He  caitieil  Sst.  isllbs.  at  Doncaster,  but  the  public  thought  it  was 

more,  and  could  believe  in  nothing  else,  while  the  farmers  round 

Kingsclerc  were  e'lually  disinclined  to  follow  ■"  the  Rose  "  and  "  the 

Green"  in  preference.    Sir  Joseph  and  bb  trainer  seem  to  Itave 

Hthought  differently,  although  the  marc  seemed  quite  out  of  form,  and 

^nbe  hor%-  <)uite  hurried  in  his  preparation,  and  wanting  at  Icsst 

^kothcr  month  of  steady  work.     It  seems  quite  unaccountable  that 

J^^s  Joseph  should  I;avc  declared  to  win  widi  one  of  these   two, 

and  that  his  jockej'  sliould  ha\'e  stuck  as  resolutely  to  Dlue  Oown 

a*  he  did  to  his  sire  Beadsman,  ten  years  ago,  when  Wells  fancied 

bim  in  preference  to  the  Two  Thousand  winner,  FitrRoland,     We 

suppose  that  Sir  Joseph  was  dcceixxd,  and  we  have  an  equal  right  to 

believe  that  John  Day  was  deceived,  instead  of  adopting  Admiral 

Rouv's  hy])uth«sis   that  he   squared  touts   to  telt  r^lschaods,  and 

pbyed  false  to  Lord   Hastings.     It  is  imiiot>Mble  to  fathom  racing 

tctics,  and  why  UIuc  Gown  did  not  go  for  a  Two  Thousand,  whiclt 
cms  to  have  been  at  his  mercy?  The  Ascot  Cup  merely  confirms  the 
erby  running ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  both  it  and  the  Alexandra 
ate  \bouId  ha\-e  been  won  by  a  post  entry.  Lighter  weights,  and 
e  disadvantage  ududi  a  horse  with  a  tendency  to  high  action 
labours  under  on  a  hill,  may  well  account  for  the  Duke's  liule  wtc, 
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and  "  the  Baron's  big  'un,"  changing  pUcca.     The  latter  with  a  little 
rat  will  run  very  reipecUbly  over  Doncaster,  whose  St.  ■'Cger  is  ItiU 
of  intcccitiing  (lueitions.     Can  Ro&icnician  be  maOe  (it  to  beat  Blue 
Gown  at  home;  if  so,  will  The  Earl  be  able  to  stride  an-ay  from  him  ? 
,  Again,  will  Earl  Glasgow's  Tom  Bowline  colt  or  Typhccus  be  got 
'  Bound,  and  fulfil  half  utiat  w.is  said  of  tlicm  for  the  Dciby  ?  and 
finally,  cin  Fonn05,i  suy?    The  Two- Year  Old  running  at  Asojt 
leaves  Belladruni  still  champion  of  the  year,  with  a  number  of  wnneis 
behind  him,  although  RhyswortU's  got  terribly  cloi^c  to  htm  in  rhe 
New  Stakes.     If  it  had  been  a  length  instead  of  a  head,  the  old 
followers  of  the  yellow  banner  would  have  felt  the  Dundee  md 
Tliormanby  impulse  once  more,  and  given  the  list  men  no  rest    Tlie 
Buccaneer  blood  is  not  in  <)uitc  so  mucJi  force  as  it  was,  bo^ 
Carnival  and  Tim  Whifflcr  |>rogrcss  steadily ;  while  Lord  Clifdcn,  «" 
the  sticnglh  of  his  handsome  yearlings,  is  full  for  the  iliird  seasotx  * 
siiccesnon.     The  Macaroni's  slock   is  said  to  be  very  wiry  loo!ci»& 
and  since  Fit/william's  downfall,  there  liave  been  but  poor  repon 
others  of  the  same  Blair  Athol  blood. 
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[AMES,  as  (cgArd«  the  scientific  dement,  arc  of  three 

kinds:    i.   G-nmcs  or  chance;    a.  Games   of    slcill ; 

Mixed  games,     (lamcs  of  chance,  such  m  roulette 

and  rouge  et  noir,   arc  mere  excuses  for  gambling; 

fcquuing    do   exercise  of  skiU,   they    excite    no   interetl   in   the 

players  l>eyond  what  attacltes  to  the  amount  of  the  stakes.    Games 

or   pure  »lcill,  on  tlie  other  hand,  t>uch  as  cheu,  excite  too  much 

iateresi.     The  intention  of  a  gxcae  should  be  relaxation ;  but  there 

is  no  relaxation  in  a  contest  where  players  can  only  beat  by  putting 

on  an  extreme  strain. 

To  fulfil  the  requisites  of  a  healthy  game,  we  must,  therefore,  look 
19  the  third  cbss,  viz.,  those  into  which  skill  and  chance  both  enter, 
19  in  the  cose  of  whist.  Here  the  two  clenicnia  are  so  blended,  that, 
^tough  much  depends  on  chance,  the  players  are  constantly  employed 
in  seeking  the  most  Eavourable  chances  in  ])reference  to  others. 

Croquet  is  a  mixed  game  of  chance  and  skilL  As  in  all  games 
^ch  (l«|)eiid  for  their  accumpliKhmenl  on  bodily  effort  (as  dU* 
tingutbcd  from  sedentary-  ^amcs),  the  clement  of  akill  greatly  pre- 
ponderates. The  skill  u  shown  in  two  ways :  i.  In  playing  fof  the 
rigbt  stroke  ;  and  i.  In  playing  it  in  the  right  nay.  The  following 
piS<s  will  be  occupied  with  an  cx.imination  of  what,  in  our  view, 
UttKtitutes  skill  or  "science  "■  at  croquet. 

It  Kill  be  most  convenient  first  to  consider  the  mode  of  making 
theilroke.  The  desiderata  arc  :  t.  Accuracy  in  propelling  the  ball. 
Or,  in  familiar  language,  making  "  good  shots  ; "  i.  Judgment  of  the 
unouni  of  force  requisite  to  leave  one  or  more  balls  in  gtveik 
portions  when  they  liniili  rolling.  This  is  called  knowledge  of 
"itrcngth.** 

For  our  present  purpoae  it  Unifies  very  little  whether  one  or  two 
hands  are  used,  tlic  directions  being  appUcable  to  dthcr  style.  It 
■uy  be  well,  Iwwcver,  to  record  our  experience.  Our  first  essays 
me  with  two  IuikIs.  We  afterwards  pUycd  for  two  scasoiu  with 
[  ooe  haiul,  and  were  st^iunch  advocates  of  one-handed  play.  Our 
^K  ptcftrenoc  for  one-handed  play  was  strengthened  by  the  result  of  a. 
H        Vm.  L,  N.  S.  1S6S.  q 
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match  played  between  mcmtwni  of  one  od*  the  lai]gcit  ciwiuet  dub 
in  England.  The  one-lundcd  pUyets  were  very  few ;  tlie  Wa 
handed  proportionately  numerous.  NevertheletM,  three  one-hnulci) 
pbyen  challenged  the  two-handed.    Three  were  selected.  Md  itit 

(One-handed  proved  viciorious. 

Since  tltcn,  however,  wc  have  seen  such  exttaorditurily  Tme  jtru:- 
tice  with  two  hands — the  four  sirongest  players  we  know  all  asai 
two  hands — tlat  we  reconsidered  the  matter,  and,  like  lU  apostatci, 

'  «re  now  very  »irongl)'  in  bvour  of  the  Bystcm  we  fonnerly  objecttd 
to.  We  hiivc  ourselves  played  willi  two  haitds  all  tliis  sci«>n,aiiii 
fed  sttivlicd  that  a  firmer  3n<l  more  deci<le<l  stroke  results  froia  Vn^ 
handed  play,  ov,-ing  to  tltc  greater  control  over  tlie  rtutlei  giren  In 

it«-ohandi.     And  in  playing  some  strokes,  such  as  long  ic'i 

ytbUowing  croquett,  the  use  or  two  liaiuls  gives  so  decided  a:i  ~.u^ 

WHSlt  that,  in  our  jiidgmenl,  two-handed  ptay  muxl  eventually  b« 

rgntcfally  adople<l. 

A  word  as  to  the  arbitrary  rules  which  prevail  on  many  grounds  to 
the  detriment  of  real  croquet.  Some  hap]>y  but  tle«potie  pOMctton 
of  lawns  do  not  allow  two  hands;  others  do  not  allow  ;  '< 
mallets  ;  many  require  that  the  mallet  shall  not  be  held  m  i 
certnin  distance  of  the  head,  amt  so  on,  aJ  imfefiniiam.  Now,  ii 
scenu  to  us  tliat  all  these  and  similar  restrictions  are  foolish  tg  ilie 
Ia«t  degree.  Let  e\-er>-  one,  providci)  he  strikes  the  bull  wiiboul 
"  spooning,"  do  it  in  the  manner  and  with  the  invtnimcnt  that  }>eA 
suits  his  idiosyncrasy.  E^'entuAlly  a  gcrtcral  system  will  be  evolved 
at  has  been  already  done  at  biltiaids.     The  absurdity  of  tlie  rales  «t 

j  have  just  referred  to  becomes  apparent  when  compared  with  similir 
rules  at  the  older  game.  Fancy  a  player  not  being  permitted  to  usr 
his  own  cue  in  a  match,  or  being  obliged  to  make  his  bridge  is  t 
particular  way,  or  not  being  allowed  to  make  a  bridge  oX  all  witiiit 
a  certain  distance  of  the  ball.  The  most  "paying"  rae(lio<l  hai 
already  been  settled  at  billiards  and  all  "profevtors"  follotr  it 
They  do  not  insist  on  an  advenory's  playing  in  any  particular  wa;: 
on  the  contrary-,  they  are  mudi  ob!ige<)  to  .iny  opponent  who  will 

[  play  by  the  light  of  naiurc  instead  of  l>y  tli.it  of  experience,  as  wi»I' 
ever  bi^  natural  ability,  the  accumulated  cxiKricnce  of  many  yevt 
must  beat  him.  The  same  will  in  the  end  take  place  at  oonutt  - 
but  the  game  being  yet  in  its  infancy,  is  in  danger  of 
too  much  care  of  b)-  a  parcel  of  old  women,  as  is  often  _  ,i  i  ■  n 
in&flts.  HJ^I 

By  way  of  example :  a  rule  prc\-ails  on  many  groiitidt  tM^^| 
stroke  roust  be  made  across  the  striker's  body.    Now,  this  ral«cdH 
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plMdv  pTwenu  tli«  following  very  pretty  Kiroke,  wliicti,  in  our 
jqitgmcnt,  is  ^uilc  fiir.  A  \»  .to  near  the  hoop  that  the  mallet-hetul 
aiaol  be  interted  in  the  usiul  way,  bcwecn  it  And  the  wire.  If  held 


? 


*_ 
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as  shown  in  the  diagram,  »  well-directed  blow  will  re:tiili  in  .1  roqiiti 
on  B.    TIk  cx,ict  line  is  got  by  bringing  the  mallet  handle  over  tlK 

kball  lo  be  roqueted. 
[     To  return,     I'Ik*  msllct  being  held   by  one  or   two  h.inds,  tlic 
player  should  place  him.wlf  .-it  a  convenient  distan<:e  iVom  the  ball 
he  intends  to  strike,  say  about  six 
inches.     For  two-lundcd  play  the 

■ball  thould  be  rather  nearer  lo  the 
left  foot  than  to  the  right  one,  as 
^own  in  the  diagram,  under  the 
left  eye  when  the  head  is  bent 
forwards. 
^K  The  player  should  stand  with  his 
B^^  about  fifteen  inches  apan, 
^^  neatly  parallel  to  each  other; 
*'  all  events,  not  in  what  dancing 
'"^tcrs  call  the  first  position.  Some  players  turn  out  the  left  foot, 
'"ving  ihe  right  only  straight.  We  prefer  the  disposition  of  the 
^\  indicated  in  the  diagram. 

The  pla)-er  should  also  stand  square  to  his  work ;  that  isi  a  line 
■Inwn  from  the  toes  of  one  foot  to  the  toes  of  the  other,  should  be 
parallel  to  the  line  of  direction  in  which  the 
ball  is  to  be  sent  (see  diagram). 

The  centre  of  die  striking  part  of  the  head 
of  die  mallet  »liould  be  placed  nearly  touch- 
ing  the  ball,  and  op])osite  its  centre ;  and 
t!ie  direction  of  the  loDg  axis  of  the  mallet-head  shoul<I  be  in  the 
tame  5tiai^[  line  at  the  ilirection  in  which  the  ball  is  to  go.    1'he 
i}otte<l  line  in  the  diagram  runs  through  the  long  axis  of  the  V 
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of  the  nullet,  and  through  the  cenlre  of  the  ball,  showing  the  rcte 
ptnitionx  before  striking. 

'I'hese  dct;iilE  may  seem  very  minuic  and  tedious  ;  but  utcntioi 
ihcm  ntakcs  all  Ihc  dilTercncc  between  straight  shooting  and 
reverse. 

The  mallei  handle  shoultl  be  gnsped  lightly  by  the  cntiie  bs 
including  the  index  finger.  Many,  especially  one-handed  [day 
have  a  wr-ay  of  placing  the  index  fingci  straight  downwards  along 
mallet  handle.    This  gives  mudi  less  command  of  the  mallet  t 
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nhen  the  gnuj)  Is  complete.     In  playing  stroVcs  at  long  distant 
which  recjuire  the  use  of  the  -shoulder,  the  grasp  must  be  tightenet 

In  playing  n-ilh  two  hands,  the  lowest  jxirl  (index  Anger)  of 
lower  hand  should  be  about  Iwcnty-one  or  twenty-two  inches  it 
the  head  of  the  mallet. 

llie  player's  altitude  should  be  nearly  ujiright,  the  body 
indined  slightly  forwards,  and  the  head  bent  o^'eT,  looking  down 
to  the  ball  and  mallet-head.  The  mallet  should  be  held  nearly  \ 
[lendicular,  but  not  quite ;  at  least,  this  is  llie  result  of  our  ex 
lience.  If  quite  perpendicular,  the  action  is  cramped.  The  indi 
lion  we  find  most  successful  is  shown  in  the  wood-cut 
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'  one-lund«(I  pUy  tlvc  mallei  U  helO  shorter,  about  eighteen 
Liadies  fnxn  the  head,  and  conNe<)ueniIy  .tlie  attitude  is  more  Uoop- 
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of  ihc  nullct,  and  through  the  centre  of  th«  ball)  showing  the  rdative 
positions  before  striking. 

These  details  na.j  seem  very  minute  and  tediotis ;  but  attentioD  to 
ihem  makes  all  the  dilference  between  straight  shooting  and  the 
reverse. 

Tl]e  inallet  handle  shouUt  be  grasped  lightly  by  the  entue  hand, 
including  ttie  index  finger.  Many,  c^peciiilly  onc-Iianded  pUyen^ 
liave  a  vray  of  i^acing  the  index  finger  straight  dovrnnaxds  along  the 
mallet  h.in<lle.    Tills  gives  much  less  command  of  the  mallet  than 
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when  the  grasp  is  complete.  In  playing  Kirokes  at  longdistance, 
which  require  the  use  of  the  shoulder,  the  graip  must  be  tightened. 

In  playing  with  two  hands,  tlic  lowest  part  (index  finger)  of  the 
lower  hand  should  be  about  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  inches  from 
the  head  of  the  mallet 

The  pbyer's  altitude  should  be  nearly  upright,  the  body  being 
inclined  slightly  forwards,  and  the  head  bent  mer,  looking  down  on 
to  the  bill  and  mallet-head.  The  mallet  should  be  held  nearly  |)er- 
pciidieular,  but  not  quiie  ;  at  least,  this  U  the  result  of  our  expe- 
rience. If  quite  perjiendicular,  the  aaion  is  ciamped.  The  inclina- 
tion we  find  most  succestful  is  shown  in  the  wood-cut. 
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For  OM-handcd  [jUy  the  nullui  is  held  Bhoitcr,  about  cij^hcccn 
tin  rrom  the  hcnd,  and  consequently  ,tfae  altitude  is  more  tloop- 
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%.    The  left  arm  should  luing  Uxwely  down  by  ih«  swk  ol 
Juycr,  or  in  fronl  of  hU  left  knee.     The  lull  sho»ili1  !>*■  liaW-* 
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lictween  the  feci,  and  not  lovninls  ihe  IcJt    in  oiltcr  rCTpoctt  th 
direawn*  already  given  apply  10  one  handed  pUy. 
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Vicious  styles  of  sUindtDg,  such  u  squatting  and  mowing  and 

screiring  the  body  round,  when  once  acquired  are  dillicult  to  eradicate. 

Playen  who  indulge  in  them  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  practise 

alone  Tor  a  few  lioura  with  tlic  ror^cung  directions  as  Ihcii  guide. 

k    The  pooittoQ  of  body,  mallet,  and  ball  being  .Settled,  the  next  thing 

IS  to  make  tlie  stroke. 

An  accurate  aim  tieing  presumed, — that  iit,  a  straight  line  going 
through  the  centre  of  the  mallet -head,  the  ccntn:  of  the  striker'a  boll, 
id  the  <'cntrc  of  tho  object  aimed  at,  say  a  ball, — the  &tnkci  should 
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Ukc  his  eye  off  the  object  aimed  at,  and  keep  it  on  his  own  baJI 

^ynd  mallcL     'n>c  "sight"  obtained,  the  striker  should  make  his 

Blitow  at  onu,  not  dwelling  on  the  aim,  or  the  sight  i>v-ill   bccome 

f 'Unsteady.    At  the  same  time,  the  stroke  should  be  made  quietly  and 

mthout  hunj'.  This  quietne^  or  coolne^  is  most  ncccssar>' '"  P^^X" 

mg  strokes  on  which  much  depends.     It  is  of  no  use  to  tell  nervous 

l^ycn  not  to  be  nervous.     But  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  to  play  all 

Rrokes  carefully,  and  crucial  strokes  not  more  carefully,  in  no  way 

differently  from  comparatively  unimportant  strokes,  many  who  are  a 

little  inclined  to  be  ncrt'ous  may  thus  improve  their  game. 

In  moving  the  tnallel  to  make  the  stroke,  all  the  energy  of  the 
player  should  be  directed  to  keeping  the  long  axis  of  the  mallet- 
head  in  the  plane  of  aim,  and  at  the  moment  of  striking,  to  hitting 
his  ball  with  the  exact  centre  of  the  striking  face  of  the  mallet, 
and  j)rcdsely  in  the  centre  of  the  surface  of  the  hall  presented 
to  the  striking  part  of  the  ra.illct.  These  directions  put  less 
technically  amount  to  this :  Take  your  aim ;  keq)  your  eye 
00  your  own  UiU  while  striking,  so  as  not  to  lose  your  aim ; 
and  immediately  hit  the  Iwdl  exactly  in  the  middle.  In  order  to 
test  the  conectneu  of  hitting,  (he  striker,  using  a  new  mallet  for 
some  <lays,  an<l  not  allowing  anyone  else  to  use  it,  should  examine 
the  striking  face,  when  he  will  find,  if  he  has  slrack  correctly,  a  black 
patch  or  pattern  about  the  size  of  a  florin,  in  tlie  centre  of  the  Etcc. 
H  if  the  pattern  is  all  over,  the  hitting  has  been  loose.  If  not  quite 
in  the  centre,  the  striker  may  be  sure  there  is  some  error  in  liis 
stroke,  whicli,  however,  by  the  aid  of  the  pattern,  he  can  correct. 
ITiis  correction  will  probably  necessitate  some  slight  change  in  style. 
The  necessary  trial*  should  be  made  wlien  practising  alone,  and  not 
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during  a  game,  as  though  the  altemlion  will  ev<:ntiially  lead  to  a 
surer  aim,  the  immediate  consequence  will  Ik,  in  all  piobubitiiy,  an 
error  in  some  oilier  direction.  By  fai  the  most  imiiortani  point,  the 
aim  once  being  taken,  is  for  the  suikcr  not  to  let  his  c>e  wander 
from  his  own  ball.  '^Ve  insist  particularly  on  this,  as  it  is  jnst  the 
reverse  of  the  mode  imrsued  at  billiards  and  some  other  games. 
In,iticntion  to  or  ignopncc  of  this  simj)le  rule  causes  ihe  missing  of 
very  many  easy  strokci; 

For  gentle  strokes,  the  motion  of  the  mallet  shouUl  be  caused  by 
the  wrist,  ihe  wrist  of  the  right  hand  being  used  to  raite  tlie  mallet, 
the  left  hand  being  chicRy  instnimcntal  in  steadying  it.  ll»e  left 
hand  acts  as  a  kind  of  pivot,  and  remains  almost  sutionary.  Some 
players  use  the  right  hand  for  the  pivot  and  the  left  wrist  for  liftin|, 
}jui  W(j  lio  not  like  this  mode  so  well.  The  mallet  being  raised 
should  be  allowed  to  drop  on  to  the  ball,  almost  of  its  own  weight, 
but  very  little  impetus  being  given  it  by  the  muscles  of  the  hand.- 
Only  just  power  enough  should  be  uied  to  make  the  playei's  ball 
rcnrh  tlie  one  aimed  at,  because,  as  a  rule,  the  less  the  force  the 
grcitcr  the  accuracy.  We  are  speaking  now  of  strokes  where  the 
only  object  is  to  ensure  hitting  the  ball  played  at.  There  arc  many 
strokes  which  arc  played  wiih  the  intention  of  moving  the  object 
ball,  as  well  as  of  hitting  it.     Wc  shall  discuss  these  hereancr. 

\MKn  it  is  desired  to  cause  the  ball  to  travel  further  than  can  be 
done  by  the  mere  weight  of  the  mallet,  the  mallet  must  be  caused  to 
strike  the  bail  with  more  or  less  force,  still  using  the  wrist,  in  order 
to  produce  the  desired  result ;  widi  how  nnich  force  is  a  question  of 
judgment  \  knowledge  of  how  soIUy  or  of  how  hard  to  hit  can 
only  be  acquired  by  practice;  It  may  be  observed,  however,  thai 
beginners,  on  first  acquiring  a  mastery  of  the  mallet,  ahnost  invari- 
ably strike  too  hard. 

When  the  distance  is  so  great  that  a  stroke  from  the  wfist  cannot 
•end  the  ball  as  far  as  is  desired,  the  muscles  of  the  arm  must  be 
brought  into  play,  .ind  for  strokes  very  far  otT  Ihe  necessary  force  can 
only  be  got  by  putiijig  the  shoulders  well  into  it  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  all  strokes,  whether  played  hartl  or  soil,  the 
eye  should  be  kept  fixed  on  the  striker's  ball.  It  iliould  alio  be 
remembered  that  when  straight  shooting  is  the  only  objart,  no  more 
"powder"  than  will  just  suffice  should  ever  be  cmploycil,  as  catais 
faribui,  the  greater  the  force  the  less  the  accuracy. 

Up  to  tliis  lime  we  have  only  been  considering  how  to  strike  with 
accuracy  when  our  sole  object  \%  to  hit,  or,  a»  it  is  tailed,  to  roquet, 
the  hall  aime<l  at.     This  being  the  simplest  case,  we  took  it  first 
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Bui  it  more  o(lcn  happens  in  aclual  play  thai  it  is  not  our  sole  object 

to  r<K|uet,  or  to  run  a  hoop  or  a  cage,  or  to  lu(  a  stick,  'Wk  stroke 
is  ^ncratly  played  with  sn  eye  to  tlie  next  stroke  ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
addition  to  jtlaying  to  inakc  the  stroke,  we  play  to  place  one  or  more 
or  the  bolts  in  an  advanta^ous  poxilion  /or  the  next  stroke.  Wc 
have  not  yet  got  to  the  tactics  of  the  game,  but  may  here,  Tor  the 
sake  of  cleanicss,  give  a  simple  example  of  what  wc  mean  by  placing 
<c  ball  or  balls  for  the  succeeding  singes.     Our  ball  is  A.     It  is 

Uccti  for  its  hoop,  and  wc  want  to  run  llic 
hoops  shown  in  the  diaj|:Run.  We  do  it  by 
using  B  thus.  We  liwt  strike  A  to  A',  so  that 
it  remains  just  behind  H.  If  we  do  not  hit  tit 
the  direction  of  the  dotted  line,  but,  say  to  tlic 
right  of  B,  or  if  wc  hit  loo  hard  and  touch  B 
instead  of  stoi>ping  at  A',  the  sIriAe  is  coni|>a- 
rativeiy  a  bad  one ;  in  the  first  case,  bad 
as  to  its  direction,   in  the   wecond,  as  to   its 

stTcngtIi.     lite  result    in   both  cilscs  \*   that 

we  lose  the  position  on  B,  and  so  render  the 

siKceeding  stroke  mucli  more  difficult  than  it 

need  be. 
I      Supjiosc  that  the  str<^e  i«  well  made,  our 
'  Ktt  stroke  should  be  a  sharp  roquet  on   H, 

tending  it  to  B'.     This  is  called  rushing  the 

toll.     "Wx  obje^rt  is  to  place  B  near  the  second 

hoop  for  OUT  next  stroke, 
I      The  rushing  roquet  being  accomplished,  wc 

then  place  A  liehind  A,  in  such  ijosition  that  a 

lUoke,  called  a  splitting  croquet,  will  send  B 

to  B'  and  A  to  A",  thus  placing  the  balls  favour- 
ably for  a  repetition  at  the  stick  of  the  man- 

•xu^Tcs  practised  at  the  hoops.     By  carefully 

pbying  th««e    strokes   in   the  way  explained, 
.good  pbjrers  on  good  ground  can  run  almost  any  number  of  hoops. 
I     The  various  strokes  which  are  required  at  the  game  of  croquet 

arc:  I.  roquet;  and  its  variety,  i.   rusliing  roquet;   croiptct,  the 

varieties  of  which  arc — t,.  tight  ciO<|uet ;  4.  loose  or  open  croquet ; 

5.  tolling  croquet ;  6.  splitting  croquet,  and  ;.  taking  one  olT.     In 

addition  to  these  there  arc  several  fancy  strokes,  such  as  8.  the  pass, 

«im)  9.  the  jum]), 
lite  mode  of  making  the  roquet  has  been  already  explained.    We 
now  proceed  to  describe  the  other  strokes. 


I 
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Kunhin^  roquet  is  generally  attempted  only  when  the  balls  arc 
within  a  fen-  feet  of  each  oiher.  At  a  distance  of  tuo  or  three  fcct, 
and  on  very  level  ground  the  stroke  is  cany;  but  to  combine  strength 
with  it,  ihat  n  to  ru.ih  the  ball  juttt  as  far  as  is  intended  and  iw 
funher,  rei]uireK  much  practice,  and  jitdgmcnt  of  the  pace  of  the 
bwn.  'ITiis  \-aTie«  greatly  on  different  lavns,  and  on  dilTcrent  parti 
of  the  same  l-i«.-n,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  grass  and  soil ;  and 
it  is  constantly  ;^itering  with  the  length  or  ^loftness  of  the  grass,  and 
will)  its  moisture  or  dr>'ne5s.  1'hus,  on  a  hot  day  a  lawn  is  much 
Ihster  when  the  sun  has  been  on  it  for  Komc  houra,  than  in  the  eaily 
inoming  or  late  in  the  evening. 

In  playing  to  rush,  the  great  danger  is  of  jumping  over  the  boll 
aimed  at.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  the  player  must  be  careful  not  to 
hit  dovm  on  the  ImII,  a  ball  hit  above  the  centre  being  almost  nre 
to  jump.  The  stroke  should  be  made  a.i  clo.->e  to  the  ground  as 
possible,  nnd  at  ;hc  moment  of  itrihing,  the 
mallet  should  be  carried  lightly  up  aloJ) 
towards  the  left  shoulder,  or  more  correctly, 
jiaiallcl  with  it. 

On  une%-en  groiind,  if  the  striker's  ball  \t. 
in  .1  hollow,  jumping  i*  almost  ceri.tin.  Un<ler 
these  drcumKt.-mces  the  striker  should  take  his  ball  out  of  the 
hollow,  and  place  it  on  the  adjoining  level  portion  of  the  ground, 
as  in  the  diagram. 

\^c  have  found  that  the  u.iing  of  the  pointed  end  of  t]ic  maJtet 
(see  anide  on  "Croquet"  in  June  number),  especbtly  on  une\-en 
ground,  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  jumping.  We  are  getting  more 
and  more  into  the  wajr  of  using  this  end  for  all  ru.shing  roqueisfll 
short  distances  whether  on  level  ground  or  not. 

Tlic  use  of  the  pointed  end  ensures  that  there  shall  be  no  recoil 
from  tlic  ground  owing  to  the  tttroke  being  unintentionally  nude 
firom  above  downwards  on  tlie  ball,  the  ball  In  that  case  being  hit 
above  the  centre.  The  stroke  with  the  point  is  very  little  bdow  the 
centre,  and  hence  the  tendency  to  jump  is  jiractically  neit  to 
nothing. 

The  laws  of  resolution  of  force  tell  us  that  if  the  weight  of  the 
ball  is  superior  to  the  resolved  \-cnical  element  of  the  force, — as  it 
the  case  with  a  croquet  Icill  of  box-wood  of  ihTee.aTtd-a-half  inches 
dbmeier  xtivck  slij^lly  below  the  centre  with  moderate  power,— die 
ball  will  not  jump, 

In  striking  with  the  pointed  end,  the  pbne  of  aim  should  be  pcr- 
jiendiailar  to  the  ground,  not  at  an  angle  as  recommended  uiiGn 
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BHing  the  lati^  end,  and  ihe  nuilkt  &)iould  be  inclined  Toni-ards  over 
Hlw  ball  XX  shou-n  in  the  Ust  diaigram. 

^    In  Liking  (ighl  cioquet,  it  is  silvisihlc  not  to  hold  tltc  fool  on  tlic 

[Op  of  the  liiill,  tmt  u  little  over,  auny  from  th«  ■ixAn  umck.     'lliiit 

uuwen  l«ro  purposes:    l-'irstiy,  wlu-n  (lie 

bttl  is  held  thus,  it  is  unlikely  that  even  a 

rety  careless  or  unskilful  pla)'cr  will  strike 

die  foot.     Many  ]>U)'en,  latiies  cs})cL-iatl)-, 

ny  they  <annot  »«n<l  the  ball  far  in  taking 

a^  croquet,  the  reason  being  that  they  arc 

abaid  to  hit  hard  Icsi  they  should  hurl  ilicir 

but    On   adopting  the   plan    iiiciitioncd, 

tbttt  fear  di-tappean,  and  they  find  theni* 

tdra  sending  the  lull  nw:ty  »%  far  ai  any 

ODt  die.    Secondly,  the  foot  being  held  at 

a  ilope  behind  the  bail,  the  ground  .ind  the  f»ot  logctlier  act  as  a 

bollo*  Hedge,  and  nhcn  the  lull  is  struck  Lard,  there  is  but  little 

Iw  of  its  slipping. 

Some  playeni,  when  Liking  tight  orotiiiei,  hold  the  heel  on  the 
gicund  \  others  hoUt  the  foot  j>ar.illcl  to  the  ground,  as  in  the  eui. 
W(  prefer  the  Utter  method.    It  gives  .1  firmer  purchase  as  all  (he 
pwRiTe,  which  is  intended  to  hold  the  ball,  comes  directly  from  iilwvc. 
Wlien  ihc  heel  is  put  on  the  ground,  more  force  is  rc<iuircd  to  hold 
(htbill;  and  this  spoib  the  ground  by  making  dents  in  it.     Be&ides, 
tiKie  v,  more  <langeT  of  !<ltp|>ing  the  lull  when  the  foot  slant»  from 
iVfiecl. 
Tight  LTO<{uet  should  be  taken  with  the  lefl  foot. 
'Hun  ihoes  are  an  .-idv-antagc  for  this  stroke.     It)  wet  weather,  if 
ntiooi  matntnns  forbid  thin  Evlioes,  shoes  may  be  cast  away  altogether, 
Md  ittdia-tubbcrs  substituted,  not  o\-er  tlic  shoe,  but  over  the  sock 
L  •Mocking. 

B     'making  the  croquet  the  e)-e  sliould  be  kept  on  the  ball  »tnitk, 
~  wd  Ihe  aim  ahould  be  central.     ITiese  directions  have  already  been 
jiven ;  but  they  arc  so  important  that  ^vc  repeal  them. 

Id  placing  the  balls  aide  by  side  prior  to  talcing  the  cTo<iuct,  the 
*renion  in  which  the  croiiuelcd  ball  i*  to  be  sent  should  be  asccr- 
twined  by  going  behind  the  balls,  and  looking  in  a  straight  line  drairn 
"nugh  litem  when  in  apposition.  If  the  line  is  taken  by  looking 
^""Xk  on  10  the  balls  when  the  foot  is  placed  for  the  croquet,  it  is. 
jot  all  events  in  the  cue  of  inexperienced  pbyent,  likely  to  be  con- 
*"^iatily  out  of  the  direction  intended. 
I/We  or  open  croquet  requires  but  little  obscrNatioii.    The  line 
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[.should  be  taken  from  behind,  and  Uic  [)U>-cr's  ball  hit  tuxdarul' 
acconliiig  lo  ilic  distance  it  is  required  tlui  the  lulls  shall  go.   When 
It  t»  intended  to  send  the  flayei's  hnll  hut  a  Oiori  diMinrc,  in4  Ibt 

r-othcT  a  long  distance,  the  ttroltc  should  he  a  sliotl  Hhaqi  ia;i,  mLlc 
nthcr  froni  above  downwards.  A  umilar  renult  nay  he  goi  by  uitg 
the  pointed  end  of  llie  malkt.  Some  [>layere  fur  thU  slinke  toaJ 
rather  to  die  left  of  dw  hall,  and  play  shove  the  drive  of  the  milkl 
We,  however,  do  not  recominenil  this.  Others  h^ive  :t  |iUn  of  dxf^ 
ping  the  mallet  on  to  the  hall,  and  of  pulling  It  back.   Tbi^,  bmem, 

,  does  not  Rnswer.  The  same  delusion  |)o«iessei  some  iMlliard  pbjrai 
in  playing  to  screw  back.  They  puU  the  cue  bacV  al^er  the  wAt, 
whereas  they  should  railiL-r  xrf  to  drive  it  into  the  heart  of  the  la& 
Practice  alone  can  render  the  player  skilful  in  placing  both  the  balli 
at  the  required  distances. 

When  It  is  desired,  in  pUying  either  tight  oc  loose  wtHiuct,  ' 

a  vcT}'  .iceurate  line — as,  for  example,  in  endeavouring  to  ci-i, 

crTK|ucted  ball  hit  die  stid:,  or  to  make  it  ran  a  hoop  a  long  nf 
off — the  line  should  he  taken  from  kome  distance  in  front  ofifcc 

^i»ills,  the  hoop  or  stick  intervening  bet»-cen  the  placed  Udliasl 
the  observer.  ^Vhen  the  halls  are  conwrtly  placcti,  a  Unc  dm* 
through  them  and  through  the  centre  ot,  say  the  hoop,  should  thai 
only  one  halt,  just  as  in  a  "  pbnt "  at  billiards  If  any  part  of  ilX 
hindmost  ball  can  be  seen  to  the  right  or  left  of  (he  forcmoil  hiO, 
the  line  is  not  true.  It  nuiy  he  objected  (hat  dtc  vision  hein^  ''~~ 
Gcopic,  the  hindmost  hall  will  show  a  tittle.  Practically,  tht>  i 
disregarded. 

In  rolling  croquet,  the  player's  ball  and  the  one  cnxiuclcd  arc  Ksi 
on  together  in  company.  This  is  done  by  a  prolonged  sweep  of  At 
mallet,  <Iifficult  to  describe.  In  order  to  bring  the  stroke  within  tW 
category  of  fair  strokes,  it  must  commence  will)  a  decided  cap,  lito 
which,  or  almost  simultaneously  with  which,  tlie  mallet  in  iraikd  a 
behind  the  baits,  and  in  fact  rolls  them  hy  a  kind  of  p<i»h.  i'. ' 
not  considered  spooning  provided  that  at  the  beginning  of  tht- 
3  Up,  and  only  that  one  tap,  is  audible.  In  fact,  the  nullet  mff- 
never  leave  the  ball  and  return  to  it,  ot  the  stroke  is  a  spoon. 

The  two  balls  rolled  on  together  may  I>g  sent  quite  or  almost  ii 
the  same  line,  or  they  may  be  divided  at  a  considcnble  aq^ 
Practiced  players  see  at  a  glance  how  the  balls  should  be  pi-- "'  '' 
order  that  they  may  <livcrge  in  slated  directions.  Those  who 

k«H  /ait  at  tolling  cro()uet  will  (ind  the  followitig  rough  t\ilc  . 
assisUncc.     It  is  not  strictly  conrcct,  hut  it  is  near  cnougli  i^ 
better  than  no  ruk  at  all :  a  little  practice  by  its  tight  will ' 
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bre  allcfation  is  rcquiicd.  It  is  as  follows; — Take  the  line  in 
„  „Ji  the  croqueted  ball  will  go,  and  the  line  in  whicli  it  is  desired 
tJie  itriker's  bait  should  go,  and  aim 
/u«t  Kair-way  Iwlwcen  ilie  two.  Tlie 
r«siil'.  will  l>c  that  the  striker's  ball 
wriV  mvel  in  the  line  desiraL 

In  the  di.igram,  C  is  the  <Iireclion  in 
rhich  the  croqueted  ball  will  go,  and 
the  direction  in  which  it  is  desired 
Mod  the  striker's  ball.     The   aim 
should  be  in  the  direction  B, 

It  often  happens  that,  instead  of 
rolling  the  baits,  a  clean  hit  is  made  to  split  ihcm  in  the  required 
tliredions.  This  U  called  a  splitting  croquet.  The  direction  of  (lie 
^■lim  ihould  be  much  the  same  as  for  rolling  croquet  The  angle 
^vbf  sepiration  is,  however,  somewhat  wider  than  in  rolling  crotguet, 
•o  dut,  referring  to  the  diagram  just 
given,  the  sirilccr's  ball  would  go  lo  the 
'eft  of  iJie  direction  A.  The  sharper 
*^>*  Wow,  the  wider  the  angle  of  scpa- 

^P  A  large  angle  of  separation  may  be 
S^t  with  a  gentle  blow,  by  u^ing  the 
cP^inied  en<l  of  the  malkt.  I'his  stroke 
particularly  useful  in  little  splitting 
''"okcs  about  the  hoops.  Thus  a  gentle 
^lining  stroke  made  with  the  Urge 
s*'"!  king-face  of  the  mallet  in  the  direc- 
"On  of  the  arrow  in  the  diagram  would 
*^nd  the  croqueted  ball  to  A,  the 
'*»iker's  ball   to  B.      But   this  stroke 

•o»dd  involve  the  danger  of  hitting  the  wire,  and  of  preventing  the 

*'*5>3eq«ent  running  of  the  hooix     The  stroke,  if  made  with  more 

force,  would  send  the  striker's  bail  to  B',  but  it  would  at  the  same 

hmt;  send  the  croqueted  ball  lo  or  beyond  A\  which  we  will  a&sume 

tioi  to  be  so  favotirablc  a  position  for  playing  on,  after  the  hoop  is 

™n.   What  is  wanted  is  to  send  one  ball  to  A,  ihe  other  to  If.    This 

^^*in  be  eflected  by  playing  with  the  pointed  end  of  the  mallet, 

^■^hich  increases  the  angle  of  separation  without  nccessiuting  tlie 

I       ttnploj-miint  of  more  forct. 

Taking  one  off  (or,  as  it  is  absurdly  named  by  many  players, 
uWng  two  oflf),  is  only  a  variety  of  splitting  croquet,  X^   cftjjtcl 
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being  to  run  lo  a.  considerable  disuncc  wi(h  one's  own  ball,  and  to 
move  the  croqueted  ball  but  a  little.  The  Imponant  i>oint  in  play- 
ing this  sinjkc  is  Oic  <lirecuon  to  be  taken  by  the  plajrcr's  own  ball. 
There  is  a  rough  and  sin))>le  rule  for  this  as  for  rolling  croqucl,  vhich 


a- 


we  huve  found  very  useful  even  in  the  lun<ls  of  players  of  experience. 
A  line  is  to  be  dmim  through  the  two  balls  in  oi>position,  and  another 
at  right  angles  to  it  is  to  run  from  the  point  of  juncture  of  the  balls  to 
the  object  it  is  desired  to  reach.  ,-\iiy  stroke  on  the  player's  ball  which 
vriti  move  the  one  in  contact  with  it,  as  in  the  direction  of  the  arrom, 
will  send  the  striker's  ball  straight  off  to  the  distant  ball,  as  in  the  dia- 
gram. Of  course  the  stroke  must  not  be  in  the  course  of  the  dotted 
line  running  through  the  balt.t,  or  tliej-  will  both  lake  Uiat  direction. 

In  practice,  the  ball  runs  straight  for  some  distance,  but  as  it  gets 
spent  it  inclines  a  litUc  in  the  direction  of  the  stroke,  as  shown  by 
the  curved  dotted  line.  This  should  be  allowed  for  by  placing  the 
striker's  ball  a  little  out  of  the  exact  right  angle,  ihst  is,  by  taking 
the  stroke  a  very  little  thicker  tlian  as  sliown  in  the  diagram. 

Hie  plaj'er  who  is  in  posstsaon  of  this  rule,  ha» 
not  [0  consider  what  path  his  ball  will  traverse. 
Having  once  placed  the  balls  by  the  rule,  he 
merely  hns  to  judge  how  hard  to  strike,  in  order 
tliat  his  b,ill,  when  it  ceases  to  toll,  may  remain 
close  to  the  distant  object. 

Wc  arc  often  told  by  our  partners  at  croquet, 
"  Oh ;  I  can't  take  one  off  on  that  side ;"  i.e.,  when 
their  0U11  bait  is  ilie  further  one.  Taking  one  off 
^^  _         should  be  practised  from  both  sides  of  the  boll, 

^k  Tj    until  it  becomes  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 

^1         y^'  ""^  ^-^    striker  whether  his  own  ball  is  placed  nearer  to 
H        I  I  him  of  the  two,  or  further  from  him. 

^1        I  I  The  only  fancy  strokes  which  we  consider  of 

H        I  I  any  practical  value  arc  the  pass  and  the  jump. 

^1  The  pass  is  a   sort  of   rolling  croquet,  and  ia 

^1        subject  to  the  same    limitations  in   respect  of  spooning.     It  is 
^1        chiefly  useful  in  playing  about  the  stick.     For  example  :  it  in  de- 
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sired  (wdt  second  dugram,  p.  3j8)  lo  send  ihc  tight  ball  lo  B,  ihc 
dui  ball  not  Ainher  than  Ay  so  that  when  the  light  ball  hai  hit  the 
sdc^  it  may  be  well  placed  for  a  rushing  roquet  on  to  A,  in  order  to 
fun  tbr  next  hoop  easily.    'l'1\e  pass  is  effecteil  by  allowing  tlie  malli^l 
fo  (ItcU  on  the  ball  after  the  t.-^),  and  so  lo  push  it  on  to  B.    The 
tmodia  tferaitdi  is  not  eos)'  to  detcribe.     It  may  be  brought  home 
to    the  billurd  player  by  its  similarity  to  a  stroke  employed  in  posh- 
ing one  ball  through  another  at  billiards,  commonly  known  as  the 
Brighton  poke. 

11k  Jump  is  a  useful  stroke  for  getting  out  of  difficulties.    Tims, 

in  roilii^t  two  balls  up  to  a  third,  suppose  it  happens  that  they  sto]) 

in    a  Diaight  line.     We  have  one 

more  stroke,  and  we  lose  the  break 

antes  we  can  roquet  the   further 

IwdL   'riiis  can  only  be  managed 

by  nuking  the  Striker's  ball  jump 

over  the  masking  ball.    The  stroke 

Btet  difficult,  and  is  thus  effected. 

IV  driker  mut.|  place  himself  to 

iIk  U  of  his  ball,  not  with  the  ball 

b«««ii  Ae   feet,   ax  directed  for 

<"*««iT  ttrokes,  an<l  roust  hit  his  ball  smartly  on  the  lop,  *a 

*Wi  by  the  arrow  in  the  diagram.     Similarly,  if  a  hoop  or  wire 

*•"»»«,  it  may  be  jumped,  but  it  is  much  rao«  difficult.     For 

™.  txotpt  on  very  hard  Rround.  the  blow  mu*t  be  maAc  with  con- 

8*«ri4e  force. 

*e  moK  reserve  tor  another  paper  our  remarks  on  playing  for  the 
"Pt  wiokc,  and  on  the  tactics  of  the  game  gencrolly. 
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ACT  THE  SECOND. 
Scene  I. — Behind  the  Baize  Doors. 

^WO  green  baize  doors  studded  with  nails  that  wen  bb 
doubt  brass,  though  tbey  had  long  since  assumed  the  dd 
colour  of  unpolished  iron ;  a  tier  of  dusty  pigeon-hold 
filled  with  equally  dusty  documents,  tied  with  faded  Upa 
and  string  that  wound  round  them  like  the  vertebrae  of  long  dcfimd 
snakes,  too  tenacious  of  their  prey  to  let  it  go  even  in  deitb; 
a  pile  of  japanned  boxes,  with  initial  letters  and  names  in  fiil^ 
indicative  of  chancery  suits,  and  mortgages,  of  legal  quibUes  nl 
wasted  estates  ;  a  book-case,  full  of  musty-looking  caltbound  1»F 
books ;  maps  and  plans  of  estates  here  and  there  on  the  walls;  one 
or  two  placards  of  estate  sales  by  auction ;  a  dingy  window  gaxnidiBi 
with  a  green  blind,  through  which  the  light  struggled  and  peaetntid 
in  green  and  foggy  and  dirty  rays,  that  fell  solemnly  upon  a  flat,  bmid 
oak  desk  covered  with  papers,  and  at  which  Mr.  Gasford  nt,  not 
writing,  but  talking  to  his  son  Harry,  who  was  leaning  against  ike 
fireplace  and  disturbing,  with  his  broad  shoulders,  the  dust  that  hid 
accumulated  for  many  years  upon  an  old  pounce  box,  six  Ing  ltd 
wafers,  a  disused  taper,  and  a  rusty  letter  balance. 

This  was  the  room  into  which  Mr.  Stubbs  had  shown  ArdW 
Menyvale  at  Westfield  only  a  few  weeks  before  ;  since  which  tine 
Mr.  Gasford  had  thought  a  great  deal  about  Mr.  Meiryvale,  as  il» 
had,  in  a  different  way.  Miss  Bessie  Arnold.  That  visit,  too,  iii 
caused  Mrs.  Menyvale  considerable  uneasiness  as  the  reader  tal 
already  seen ;  and,  indeed,  that  visit  was  destined  to  bring  abori 
results  of  the  highest  imjjortance  to  all  the  persons  in  this  drsDUL 

"  I  tell  you,  Harrj-,  these  things  are  worth  talking  abont ;  Vm 
not  one  of  those  sentimental  dreaming  fools  who  get  ideas  into  Ikrit 
heads  without  any  practical  foundation  for  ihem.   The  ponon  nolkai 
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■BaMcnyvalc's  wonderful  likcnni  to  old  Bcnce, — to  old  Bence  living 
wmi  to  old  Ucncc's  picture.     It  struck  mc  wltcn  6rs(  I  saw  him,  an<l 

■  lud  an  itutinct  thai  ihc  fellow  was  bom  to  be  a  trouble  to  ne  ns 
^■on  as  he  entered  this  room." 

^■"U  that  the  reason  why  jrou  invited   him  to  dinner?*'  ukcO 

■CJML 

^  "It  it,"  Knid  Ga\ford,  overlooking  the  slight  sneer  conveyed  in  this 

I  brief  interrogation, 
t  *'  I  thought,  fii/fr,  you  would  not  ask  the  fcUow  to  devour  your 
pbsUncc,  as  you  would  call  it,  on  die  mere  $core  of  courtesy." 
f  **  Now,  look  here,  Hxny,  no  more  of  this,  no  more  of  tliis ;  I  am  In 
•to  btunoor  for  joking." 

"All  right,  go^'eroor,"  said  Harry,  looking  more  seriously  at  his 
GulMr,  who  turned  round  for  the  first  timL*  during  the  inien-icw  and 
confronted  him,  letting  his  cold  restless  eye  wander  over  Harry's  line 
noniy  form  for  a  moment,  and  taking  in  the  hale,  hearty  Saxon- 
looking  yoang  man  in  one  ghncc  of  scl6sli  pride  and  ambition. 
|^"You  mufit  nurry  this  ghl,  aitd  soon;  marry  her,  sir  ;  my  whole 
Hart  and  soul  arc-  in  tlie  scheme.     It  is  not  dimply  for  her  money, 
you  know ;  no,  not  for  that  alone,  but  »)ie  will  give  you  poatioo  ; 
like  Arnold),  are  of  a  high  6uiiily  in  this  county;  and,  tieMdes,  Bessie 
Kprctiy,  lady  like,  and  wilt  make  an  excellent  wife." 
''    "  Well,  we'll  say  nothing  about  Ihc  latter  point,  if  you  please :  that 
was  only  an  after-ilwught,  governor,  to  coax  mc  and  seem  moral  and 
paternal,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.     Humbug  your  clients  as  much 
as  you  like.  Pater  Gaifonl ;  but  don't  try  it  on  here." 
r     "  V'ou  ruscal."  exclaimed  the  father,  with  something  between  n 
Hnckic  and  a  laugh,  an  impatient  sort  of  grunt  of  disapproval  and 
^pusemcnt.    "  Vou  rascal,  Ilart^-,  you  are  too  clever  by  half;  but  now, 
^■>k  here,  you  will  hurry  on  the  business,  won't  you  ?    Eh,  my  boy  ? 
Ww't  you  now?    There's  a  good  fellow." 

^^  O  yes,  all  right,  go\-emor;  you  hare  had  my  promise  long  ago ; 
I'll  carry  it  Out ;  Init  what's  the  hun)'?  I  don't  care  to  give  up  free- 
»(om  so  soon.     I  have  sumlry  wild  oats  ycl  to  disseminate,  /»/er,  anil 

E  these  ore  all  £«irly  pUnied  you  know,  I " 
>«onscnse,  nontcnve,  Harry,  marry  and  son*  tl>em  all  the  same, 
loin !  Boji,  what  has  mani.igc  lo  i\o  wnth  that  ?  marry  and 
|dp  what  you  like  al'terwurds — you  can  aiTord  it  )-ou  know,  you  rascal 
^pt  urely  you  have  done  enough  in  the  way  of  wild  oats,  eh  ?  I  want 
B<  rry,  settle  down  to  work,  and  become  member  for  Wesi- 
K.  it's  ilic  thing.  Hairy, — that's  the  sort  of  scheme,  eli,  my 
Utf  f     VVc  II  iihow  them  who  Horry  Gssford  is  I " 

■  Vol-  1..  N.  S.  1S68.  K         _ 
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"  Wc  will !     Depend  on  me,  governor.     11!  sci  to  by-andiby." 

"Yes  yes-  that's  right,"  said  Gasford  ;  anil  ihen,  turning  to  his 
ilcslc,  he  lapsed  linclc  from  his  forced  gcniiil  m.tnncr,  which  was  onl)* 
genial  in  ejaculations  and  assumed  good-humoai,  into  his  usual  quiet 
cunning  Eishion. 

"  Well,  I'll  be  off  now,"  said  Harry,  dusting  his  coat  and  sirilung  his 
Iwot  with  a  stout  riding  whip. 

"  H.irry,"  sai<l  Gasford,  unheeding  this  remark, "  thai  Menyvale  has 
made  an  imprenion  on  Bessie,  and,  what  is  more,  1  idl  you  I  hare 
reasons  for  thmking  he  may  be  Hence 's  son." 

*'  What  nonsense  ! "  said  Harry. 

"  It  is  not  nonsense,"  replied  Gasfoid,  sharply  j  "  it  is  not  nonsenie, 
Kir.  I  knew  Bcncc  when  be  was  a  young  man,  and  although  I  forget 
the  name  of  the  fellow  who  ran  off  with  his  wife,  it  was  somelliing  tike 
Merryvate,  and  he  was  in  the  army.  I'his  young  fellow  has  been  in 
^jndia  and  he  U  the  image  of  old  Bcnre^the  image  of  him.  sir," 

"Thai  may  be,"  s-iid  Harr>',  impatiently ;   "  ihat  may  be." 

"  Moreover,"  said  Gasford,  lowering  his  voice,  "  I  dreamt  it  iras 
he;  I  dreamt  that  hccjime  here  and  married  Bessie,  and  got  the 

money  out  of  our  hands,  dc(lc<l  mc,  and— and .     But,  there,  no 

matter.     By  Monday  you  shall  arrange  when  the  wedding  i.t  to  be." 

"  Ry  Mon<lay  ! "  exclaimed  the  son.  "  And  alt  because  you  have 
hod  a  dre.-im.  ■  Wlty,  governor,  governor,  you  surely  are  not  getting 
weak  and  maudlin  in  }-our  old  age." 

"  Harry,  have  a  care,  boy  I  I  am  in  earnest.  That  dream  is  i 
warning.  It  is  but  the  interpretation  of  my  own  waking  fear*.  I 
know  ail  that.  But,  look  here ;  by  heavens  \  tf  you  do  not  do  what 
I  wUh,  I  will ■' 

"  There,  there,"  said  the  young  man,  puttinj;  his  hand  playfaOy 
over  his  father's  mouih, "  none  of  that,  governor ;  I'll  do  it.  Til  do  it" 

"There's  a  good  fellow;  well  said,  well  satd,  Harry !"  exclaimed 
Mr.  G.-tsford,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  looking  as  pleasant  as  his  sinister 
face  would  permit. 

"  Mt&  Arnold  and  Miss  Am<dd,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Horatio  Slubbs  (with 
a  solemn  flourish  of  a  quill  pen,  held  firmly  in  his  right  hand),  bowing 
gravely  to  tlie  ladies  as  they  passed  into  Mr.  Gasford's  room. 

"  Proud  to  see  you,  kuliet,"  said  Gasford,  shtifBing  from  his  seat, 
whilst  his  ton  came  forward  anil  shook  hands  widi  them. 

There  n-as  much  constraint  in  Mis.  Arnold's  manner  towards  tlie  old 
man ;  but  both  ladies  seemed  to  lie  on  the  best  of  terms  with  hb  son. 

"  Private  biisinets  t"  laid  Mr.  Gasford,  in  an  interrogative  aside  lo 
Mrs.  AmoliI  whilst  the  young  people  were  talking. 
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'  Vcs,"  said  tlic  lady. 
"  I  thought  M>,"  rejoinetl  Gasrort],  twiichiag  at  hU  vraijicou,  as  if 
be  vere  preparing  for  an  imiiorttnt  enoountei. 

"Benie,  dnr,"  uid  th«  elder  lady,  "I  will  call  (w  y<Mi  at  tlic 
Abbey  veiy  Khonly.  I  «lu!l  luon  hat'c  finished  mjr  busiiKss  widi 
Ur.  GuforU." 

"  1  will  walk  with  you,  ir)x>u  wilt  allow  mc,"  said  Hany,  talcing;  up 
his  kit,  and  opening  the  door  for  Bctaic. 

"With  pkasurci''  Miss  Arnold  replied  ;  and  ihe  s])oke  fraaldy, 
for  she  enjoyed  Hany'a  society.  He  lold  her  the  latest  neu-s  fnm 
(own,  chatted  about  new  plays  and  o]>efas,  and  wait  mo.il  agreeable 
in  ills  coovcrsalion  fiencnttly. 

The  tniih  is  Harr)-  Ga^ord  n-as  not  In   love  with  BcKtie  ;   be 

admired  her.     She  wai  clever,  piquant,  anil   pretty ;  and  he  had 

known  Iter  fix>tn  t>oyiiOod,     Thi;rcrare,  he  had  nothing  "tipooney" 

to  fiij  lo  her ;   he  Uid  not  Mrivc  to  make  liiiuwlf  .nltrattivc  in  her 

eycsi  he  was  twt  almid  of  lier;  not  continually   hunting   up  his 

ihoughu  for  fine  thinfjs  to  uy  to  iKr,  for  roiii]>lLmenti,  love  incsst^cs, 

and  poetic  references  to  the  tender  |u^ion.     None  ol  iJjc  fears  and 

doubttaod  hopes  of  the  lover  embarrassed  bis  talk  ;  be  ntlled  away 

at>o«t  all  manner  of  ihinitH  and  upon  all  manner  of  subjects,  and 

Bessie  bughed  at  his  jokes,  and  wondered  at  his  marvellous  stories 

*)f  London  life.     But  lhi>  morning,  on  their  way  to  the  Abbey,  Hairy 

Conoid  bid  hinuelf  out  to  \ay  extra  coiittcuex  to  Bctne,  in  view  of 

that  little  arrangement  which  his  father  was  no»'  so  anxious  to  con 

^''minaic.    Harry  did  not  rare  to  manj-;  none  of  ibc  sex  had  exdtcd 

'^'i'ires  nuiriinonial  in  his  breast  ;  but,  if  he  must  marry,  he  felt  that 

''c  i«ould  sooner  liave  Bessie  than  any  other  lady  of  his  acquaintance. 

As  for  Miss  Arnold  herself,  the  chances  arc  that  Harry  would  not 

**ve  wooed  in  vain  had  she  nc\-cr  seen  Arthur  Merryvale  ;  for  she 

kk«{l  young  <>tisford,  an^l  in  due  time  might  have  coroc  to  believe 

*^t  the  lovc<I  him  very  much  ;  but  now  that  Arthur  Merryvale  had 

^''OBSed  ber  pci^i  Harry  Ga^ford  would  woo  an<l  sue  in  vain  for  a  wife  in 

Bcasie  AmoUL  ICver  vnce  that  br^ht,  dark,  intellectual  face  had  ahone 

^on  her  beneath  the  fretted  roof  of  the  old  Abbey,  Ilesiie'*  bean  had 

««n  moved  by  new  sensations.     She  lo%'c<l  Arthur  Merryvale,  and 

^  knew  already  lli.tt  she  vr.is  loved  in  rcium.     Is  there  not  KOmc 

*'cc|ric  communicMion  between  two  souls  thiiC  love  at  first  sight, — 

"Wic  essence  of  the  spirit  that  discovers  its  Tctlow  on  the  instant? 

I^^re  manifested  itself  in  the  eyes  and  in  the  voices  of  Bessie  an<l 

^'Ihur;  hanging  out,  as  it  were,  mutual  tokens  of  surrender.     Mrs. 

■Wid  saw  the  tokens,  and  olJ  Gaaford  had  noticed  U\eoi.    Pro- 
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bAbly,  had  H^rr)-  Casford  been  present  at  that  ev-enlTut  little  OJiuier 
he  would  have  seen  nothing  panicularly  amiable  or  loi-ing  in  tlie 
intercourse  of  llic  stranger  with  Miss  Arnold  ;  bul  then  he  n'as  not  sv 
intcieated  in  discovering  Be&iic'j  likes  and  dishket  ss  were  Mrs. 
Arnold  and  !iis  scheming  failicr. 

"  I  re^illy  ihtnk  it  is  time  that  tiusiiie^  connected  with  >[r.  BenceV 
cstaie  should  lie  settled,  Mr.  Gasford,"  said  Mrs.  Arnold,  when  the 
green  baiic  doors  were  fairly  closed  upon  her  datighter. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Gasford ;  "  take  a  scat,  take  a  seal,  Mrs.  AmoW. 
You  see  these  things  are  tedious  alTairs,  very  tedious." 

"  So  it  would  seem ;  bul  there  is  an  end  to  the  most  tedious 
■natters  of  this  kind,  and  I  do  hope  n-c  have  arrived  at  the  end  of 
this  very  long  lane,  in  which  yOu  said  we  had  arri%-ed  at  the  tumicf; 
years  ago." 

"  Well,  we  sliall  sec,"  said  Gasford,  looking  at  his  blotting  pad, 
■  "  wc  shall  see.     I  will  be  plain  with  you,  and  prompt     There  is  no 
beating  about  the  bush  u-ith  tnc  ;  no,  not  at  all,  not  at  all." 

Mra.  Arnold  felt  that  Gasford  was  going  to  make  some  iinporuni 
dedaration,  for  he  had  used  those  very  wor<ls  fifteen  years  befoiv 
trhen  he  had  been  silly  enough  to  ofler  his  hand  and  fortune  to  Mrs. 
Arnold,  widow,  who  had  treated  the  proposal  as  a  }okc,  and  so 
contrived  her  reply  thereto  as  not  to  wound  the  law)er,  who  had 
established  such  a  control  over  her  properly  that  s)ic  could  not 
Rfibrd  to  make  him  her  enemy.  With  her  woman's  tact,  she  had 
miuntaincd  a  sort  of  friendship  with  Gasford,  hoping  that  time  would 
UDravcl  the  intiicacies  of  her  business  affairs,  and  relieve  her  Irom  .'> 
certain  amount  of  dependence  upon  Mr.  Gaslord's  advice  and  manage- 
ment which  had  been  brought  about  by  the  follies  of  her  decease;! 
husband. 

"  We  will  soon  settle  the  buMness.  Tlie  day  when  my  son  marries 
your  daughter  Bessie  you  shall  have  ])OSsession  of  the  property  left 
to  you  by  Bence ;  1  will  execute  a  deed  of  release  in  the  matter  of 
your  other  proiwrtics,  and  I  will  settle  upon  Mrs.  Harry  Gasford  forty 
thousand  pounds,     There  I    There!     Is  it  a  bargain?" 

"  Mr.  Gasford,  you  surprise  me.    I  could  not  have  thought  that — " 

"  Fifteen  years  ago  I  offered  to  marry  you.  I  was  an  old  fod  to 
do  anything  of  the  kind,  no  doubt,  no  doubt.  I  took  your  refusal 
kindly;  yes,  look  it  kindly,  Mrs.  Arnold,  but  I  haw  set  my  mind  on 
this  other  union,  set  my  mind  on  it,  marm.  Is  there  any  obUade  ? 
Do  you  forbid  the  bans?" 

Gasford  fixed  his  restless,  ferret-like  eyes  ui)on  MrsL  Arnold  at  he 
iskcd  the  question,  and  she  turned  her  head  away  in  some  oonTusion. 
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••  Don"l  they  like  each  other,  eh  ?  E^  Mrs.  AmolJ.  llcssic  likes 
lum  better  th;m  you  did  nic,  eh  ?    Eh,  my  lady  ? " 

"  Vcs,  die  does,  moit  certainly,"  said  Mr».  Arnold,  with  a  sudden 
fiicrcencss  that  stankd  GaiforcL  "  Your  son  is  a  line,  honcsl,  honour 
able  young  roan :  that  I  do  believe." 

"'['lunk  yoa,*' said  Mr.  Gjsford,  "thank  you.  I  suppose  he  is 
unlike  his  father,  ch  .Mn.  Arnold  ?* 

"  Very  much  no  indeed,  sir ;  if  he  were  not  I  should  answer  you 
thii  I  a-ould  sooner  sec  Bessie  in  her  coffin  than  nurried  to  him." 

>tri.  Arnold  had  lo^t,  in  a  moment,  all  that  calm  control  of  her 
Blit^  which  had  hitherto  aided  her  in  her  few  interviews  with  the 
ffryer.  The  intense  love  u^ich  she  had  for  her  daughter  took  alarm 
at  Casfurd's  words,  and  his  reference  to  the  jjast  ignited  the  latent 
s;iaik  of  resentment :  an  explosion  of  jussion  and  scorn  was  tlie  result. 

"like  you!"  »hc exclaimed, confronting Casford ;  "tike  you!  Tlial 
were  impotMiblc.  God  has  more  mercy  tJuii  to  allow  the  devil  to 
rreale  more  than  one  Gasford." 

"Indeed!  You  arc  complimentary,  very  complimentary,"  said 
Gasford,  as  tliough  he  were  a  fiend  rejoicing  in  his  clever  de\-ilry. 
"  ^'ou  make  nte  lau^,  you  make  roe  laugh,  Mr^  Amohl,"  he  went 
•in,  chuckling  and  rubbing  his  Kinds  and  looking  at  her  witli  an  air 
of  Satanic  tritmiph. 

^Irs.  Arnold  could  not  bear  this ;  she  felt  ni  if  her  brain  were  on 
fire :  so  she  hunit-d  out  of  the  room,  and  out  into  tlie  street,  whilst 
Gasford  still  stood  by  his  dc^k  rubbing  his  haiidn  and  chuckling,  until 
his  face  gradually  assumed  its  ordinary  cunning,  and  some  otlicr  poor 
liclim  came  to  be  tortured  on  the  wheel  of  fortune  upon  which  Gas- 
t>K-\  him  lelf  will  be  broken  at  last. 


ScRNE  II. — Orav's  Ink. 

Gray's  I.nn  t>gt;AKB!  What  a  variety  of  emotions  have  beenexfc- 
rienced  here.  How  many  anxious  e)'es  have  scanned  the  hard 
walte  and  the  dingy  windows?  Heirs  exiwciant,  and  heirs  in  fact, 
Itow  they  have  glanceil  along  the  aiines  [uinled  in  black  and  white 
at  the  tommencemeni  of  long  pasiagei,  and  then  vaulted  lightly  tip 

kg  nights  of  stairs  lo  be  ushered,  all  smiles  and  gradousncts,  into 
rooms  of  iinncipab.     ClicDls  who  have  loM  serious  actions  at 
bw,  and  men  on  the  verge  of  bankruirtcy,  how  their  hcaru  have  sunk 
Abandonment  of  hope  as  they  have  entered  the  grim  portals  of 
Ipim  locality:  to  fJKtn  ttic  smug  Mgnboordi  have  been  cofBn 
tec,  the  dim  regions  beyontl  mausoleums  of  their  deaictt  hojiej. 
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^1  Nieodemus  Ciasford  eni<:ri;<I  the  »iu.tre  a  few  dnj-s  after  the  inter- 

^1  view  described  in  the  iiTcviou!t  4:ha[>[cr,  influenced  by  feelings  and 
^1  mottvex  wliich  may  be  gathered  in  n  grcnt  measure  from  his  conduct. 
^V  He  sneaked  into  the  »|uarc  ns  if  he  were  on  the  look-oiit  for  wme 
^1  person  who  was  attempting  to  chitic  his  ^-)gibncc.  Pcerii^  from 
H  beneath  his  shaggy  eyebrows  up  into  the  windows,  which  seemed  to 
H  look  back  with  a  mysterious  seir-complaccnt  air,  Mr.  Casford  mumbled 
H  defiant  obsen-ations  to  himself  and  sidled  p:»st  tlie  offices  of  Mesus. 
H  Hillyar  Bettcn  and  FoxwcU  a»  if  he  had  not  the  sHghte»  intention 
^^^wvf  calling  thcrL-. 

^^^P    "  Ha !  Wonder  if  that  young  cub  will  be  in  the  office,"  he  mutter^ri!, 
as  he  worltei!  his  way  to  tlie  further  end  of  the  wiuare.     *'  We  shil! 

I  see,  wc  sh.-iU  see ;  so  you  would  <loulile  ujion  GaiJord,  eh?— 'Upon  the 
old  firni  of  (ki.tfbnl  niul  Ik-rure,  eh  ?  Marry  Berate  Florence,  wbcD 
Gasforcl  hos  made  up  his  mind  sheshall  marry  his  own  son,  ch?  And 
your  dear  mamma  is  still  living,  ch.  Mr.  MeiT^'vale,  and  you  may 
]>cibaps  turn  out  to  be  Bence's  sou,  eh,  my  line  friend,  and  cbim 

tyoor  rights — and  claim  your  rights,  an<i  ask  for  restitution  ?" 
■     Mr.  Ga&ford  found  tliat,  by  the  time  he  had  icachetl  the  archway 
opposite  to  that  by  which  he  had  entered,  he  had  not  <|uite  made  up 
his  mind  what  the  tnturc  of  his  intcn'icii'  with  the  London  agents  of 
the  old  firm  should  be. 

"  An  awkward  business.  I'll  worm  it  out,  though,"  he  said  lo 
hfmsclf  If  any  thing  is  in  the  wind  to  favour  Bence's  daughter 
they'll  stick  to  her  and  not  to  me,  because  there  is  more  lo  be  n»de 
«n  thdt  lack  than  by  an  alliance  with  foxy  old  Casforti.  ^Vhy  dis  I 
Rispcct  anytliing  of  this  kind  arising  ?  Eh?  X^'liy  do  I  ?  Becniuc 
I  am  always  ou  llw  look  out ;  and  that  Merr^'t-ale  was  sent  down  to 
Westiield  for  a  purpose.  If  lie  is  not  old  Bence's  sou  my  name  ain't 
Gasford.     If  he  is  the  youngster  she  <^iirii:d  off,  Hillyar  knows  it, 

■  and  he  would  not  put  him  in  my  path  for  nothing.  His  mother  it 
^L  in  town  too,  and  his  father — his  father '.  —  is  dead.  Had  he  met 
^B  Mils  Bessie  before?  Of  course  he  h.nd.  must  ha\c  done,  he  was 
H  as  familiar  with  her  as  if  he  had  known  her  for  years.  I  see  it  all ; 
H        I  see  the  whole  business,  but  it  will  nut  do  Master  Hillyar,  it  will  not 

■  do,  sir." 

H  Old  (kuioni  did  not  see  it  all,  nevcrlhclea* :  wlut  he  attributed  (o 

H  dc^gn  was  accidental  drcumsiante,  unless  sonic  guiding  olt^powcr' 
H  ful  liand  lud  moved  the  human  |>uppels  that  play  their  [lan  in  thi» 
H  drama,  and  had  deposited  Arthur  Merryvalc  in  ^\'cstfield  Abbey  by 
H  bpecial  design  on  tlut  eventful  day  when  lJc»ic  Arnold  was  ptaclising. 
H        at  the  organ. 
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H  "  Well,  111  go  iDlo  the  office,"  aid  CiasEord,  At  length  \  and  he  went 
BiB<xoTdinf;t]r,  gro[>ir)g  his  way  up  Hillyar  Dcltcn  and  FoxwcU's  stair- 
case, and  fiiulljr  presenting  himself  in  the  outer  apaiinient,  a  sort  of 
legal  scntiy  box  to  a  unall  amt)'  of  <:lcTks  bcjond,  who  formed  a 
bodyguard  to  tlie  private  rooms  of  the  several  principals  of  die 
house, 

"  Hv's  engaged,  sir,"  said  the  tlerk,  who  was  nibbing  a  pen,  and  eat- 
ing Itard  biscuits  in  the  interrals  of  this  occujiation, 

"  Oh,"  Mid  Mr.  Ciasford,  seating  hiniNelf  out  of  tight  of  the  clerks 
in  the  adjacent  room  ;  "  will  he  be  lung? " 

"Can-tsay.-BaidUiederfc. 

"  Humph : "  grunted  Gasfor«l,  putting  his  hand  into  tits  pocket  and 
bdgeting  with  half-a-Mvercign  in  one  corner  thereof.  **  Let  me  see. 
Surely  it  is  die  same !  of  courae.     Two  yean  ago  you  did  a  little 

»  ten-ice  for  me." 
"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  said  the  cleric. 
"O  yes,  )ou  did,"  said  Gasford.   "  I  lemember  distluctly,  and  I 
fiKgot  to  make  you  any  acknowledgment." 

**  It  was  not  I,"  Slid  tlie  clerk,  bying  down  his  pen  and  hi.i  iMscuits 
loo. 

*  Vou  are  too  modest,"  said  Uosford.  "  There  is  half  a-wvereign 
—ay  no  more  about  it." 

"  Well,  sir.  [lerhAps  your  memory  is  better  than  mine,"  said  the 
fliu,  pocketing  the  money,  and  evidently  preparing  to  be  cautiously 
conmunicaiive^ 

"Anything  been  doing  lately  in  Bence's  affairs? — My  name  is 
tiasford,"  said  the  WcsllieUI  lanycr. 

1"0h,  indued,  sir;  you  arc  Mr.  tjasford,  sir.     Shall  I  tell  Mr, 
Hiliyar?    Mr,  ficlten  is  disengaged." 
"  No,  DO,  1  can  wait,"  said  Uasford.     "  Has  anydiing  been  going 
on  relative  to  Bence's  affairs  that  you  know  of?" 
"  Well,  I  can't  exactly  say,  sir,"  saiil  the  clerk  ;  "  I  fancy  not." 

■  **  Vou  faivcy  not  I    AIi  I    No  coi)ies  of  deeds  made  lately— eh  f 

■  Then  I  nipi>ow  the  business  which  1  have  come  tip  about  has  been 
I  ncf^ected  \  " 

H      **  I  don't  diink  anything  is  ever  neglected  here,"  uid  the  man. 
"  "Mr.  Hilly.-ir,  now  I  come  to  think,  lias  had  the  papers  ic-soncd 
md  sclie(luk<l  lately." 

The  clerk's  interest  in  his  employer  had  elicited  what  Gasford's 
golden  tip  could  not  discover. 

That's  right,'  said  Gasford ;  "  then  my  visit  will  not  be  in  vain. 
arc  (]uite  right,  things  arc  not  neglected  here." 
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*'  No,  sir,"  said  Oic  clerk,  coraniencing  to  count  up  th«  folics  tn  a 
draft  which  had  been  lying  on  his  desk  for  an  hour. 

"Is  young  Mr,  Mcrryvalc gctungon  well ?"  Gosford  ulccd,  viih  n 
much  blaiidncs^  as  he  could  possibly  siiniiuon  to  his  aid. 

"  Oil,  yes,  I  believe  so^"  said  the  clerk ;  "  he's  a  dke  young  gentle 
man,  vctj-." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Gasford,  "  very  much  so ;  and  his  maiuniA,  Mrs. 
Mcnyvalc,  is  a  sweet  lady.    Slie  comes  here  sometimes?  " 

^'She  does,"  said  the  clerk,  who  vainly  endeavoured  to  resist  the 
pumping  to  which  he  w.is  being  subjected. 

"  Charming  lady — very,  very,"  said  Gasford.  "  Do  you  think  Im 
handsome?" 

"  Should  think  she  has  been,"  said  the  clerk.     "  You  know 
very  well,  sir?" 

"  YcB,  yes,"  said  GasToid ;  "  Mr.  Hillyar  is  her  lawyer," 

It  was  a  random  Uiol  this,  but  it  told. 

*•  I  believe  he  is"  said  the  clerk. 

"  Shrewd,  able  raan,  Mr.  Hillyar,  vciy  shre*'d,"  laid  Gatfixd. 
"  Does  she  often  see  him?" 

"  Really,  Mr.  (iasTord,  your  inijuirics  arc  cnibana^ng ;  you  koow 
that *■ 

■'  I  know,  I  know,"  said  Gaafonli  "secrets  oftheoffice,yes,yes;but 
I  un  not  pumping.  I  know  my  OA-n  position  as  n  princijuLl  too  well  for 
that.  I  have  asked  you  no  question  that  Mr.  Hillyar  or  lietten  could 
object  to  ;  you  arc  too  modest — over  careful,  over  careful " 

^Vhat  more  Mr.  Ga&rord  mij^hi  have  said  was  intenupted  l>y  the 
appearance  of  a  lady,  whom  Mr.  Hillyar  wa.*  courteously  showing 
out  from  his  room.  Uld  l>asrord  stood  aside  and  looked  vvX' 
fully  at  the  pale  expressive  face,  as  Mrs.  Mcn>Talc  hurried  !»)■ 
and  disappeared  in  tlie  dark  corridor  beyond.  Then,  following  Mr 
Hillyar  into  tlie  recently  vacated  room,  he  shook  hands  «-ith  that 
gentleman,  and  pro<eedcd  to  make  sundry  inquiries  about  certain 
testamentary  regulations  in  connection  with  Bcnce's  properties,  Mr. 
Hillyar,  who  had  beun  urging  Mrs.  Mcrryvalc  to  put  in  the  cloiiD  of 
her  son  at  least  upon  ihc  property  left  to  him  on  the  contingency  of 
his  discovery,  answered  his  Wcstticld  client  with  extreme  caution, 
convincing  Mr.  Gasford  more  and  more  tliat  there  woe  something 
in  the  wind  thrtiicning  his  intcreMi.  His  intcnicw  with  Mr.  Hill 
yar  was  of  very  brief  <Iuration.  But  within  five  minutes  afici  h«  had 
left  tlic  office  he  returned  to  ihe  outer  clerk. 

•'  Look  here,  my  fine  fellow,"  he  said,  with  an  air  of  famili 
fidence,  "when  do  you  go  to  dinner?" 
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"  I  don't  go  to  diitiicT ;  but  1  pick  a  bit  at  one  o'clock  ai  Mell's 
ut-crn,  dose  by. ' 

■'  Rig^t  1     rU  MC  you  at  one — I'U  sec  you  there,"  said  GasTonJ, 
'  and  beibre  the  clerk  coiil<l  make  any  further  reuurk  Gasronl  was 
making  his  wuy  otit  into  tlic  s<iuan:. 
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Some  hours  afiem-irds,  when  Mr,  Ilillyar's  room  was  empty,  whca 
Elcttcn  an<l  Foxwell  had  severatly  changed  their  coau  and  caOed 
their  rabs ;  when  the  body-guard  of  clerks  had  locked  their  desks 
for  the  night,  and  gone  merrily  home  on  omnibus  k nife- boards ; 
when  the  outer  doors  or  Gray's  Inn  ol)ice:«  were  being  locked,  and  the 
luxe  of  an  autumn  evening  was  creeping  about  the  housetops  and 
settling  down  into  the  yard  with  clouds  of  blacks,  Mr.  Gasford,  in 
the  presence  of  the  clerk  of  the  outer  room,  was  looking  over  the 
(tapcis  cont.iined  in  two  boxe:^  marke<I  severally  "  Bence  and  Gas- 
Ami "  and  "  Capt.  Aferryvale's  exors."  At  that  tavern  hard  liy  Mr. 
4  iasford  luid  overcome  the  clerk's  scruples  wiili  golden  arguments  of 
so  weighty  a  nature  that  the  remeinbmnoe  of  a  wife  and  twins  at 
IslingtOD  had  weighed  up  the  babncc  in  Gxsfurd's  favour,  and 
this  was  the  result. 

The  papers  connected  with  Captain  Metryvile's  executors  ap- 
1>ear«l  to  be  far  more  intercsiiiig  to  Mr.  tiasford  than  diosc  of 
"  Ucnce  and  Gasford,"  .ind  it  wus  not  long  before  he  came  across 
a  document  of  very  recent  dale,  which  disclosed  to  liira  an  cxplana^ 
tioB  of  a  secret  which  his  own  fears  and  perceptive  keenness  had 
already  nwrc  than  half  disclosed  to  him.  This  document  contained 
some  recent  memoranda  with  regard  lo  Mr.  Itcncc's  will  .ind  the 
IMS  afleciing  Bence**  wife  an<l  son.  Noln  of  thi«  kind  would  not 
1>e  found  amongst  tlie  Menyvale  papers  unlets  Mr(.  Merryvolc  and 
her  boy  Were  llencc's  widow  and  son. 

"Tliatwill  do,"»idU.xsford.at  length;  "good  evening."  And  with- 
out anoUicr  word  the  Wcstfield  lawyer  lef^  the  briber!  clerk  nenously 
locking  the  boxes,  and  wi.shing  Ga^ord's  twenty  (loiinds  were  at  the 
hoiUMn  of  the  Thames ;  for  this  was  the  man"*  first  bit  of  clucaneiy, 
•hich,  <ro<uidering  how  much  legal  swindling  had  been  done  in  that 
oflke,  ought  scarcely  to  have  troubled  his  conKrience  at  alL  But  the 
honour-aniongit-thieves  principle  rules  in  these  le^-il  fleecing  houses, 
snd  the  steady,  ill-paid  clerk  who  had  charge  of  the  offices  until  the 
keys  were  Itanded  over  to  the  old  woman  who  slept  on  the  premises, 
(dl  his  conscience  very  much  distiiibcd.  There  were  honest  lawyers 
in  the  square,  and  if  the  clerk  had  been  an  tmployi  of  one  of  the 
irKKt  honest  firms  Ik  could  not  have  felt  more  uncaiy. 
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Wliiht  lie  was  making  Ihe  licit  of  \ix%  way  home  alonj(  the  balf^ 
Ii);hici)  London  slreuis.  Mi.  N Jcoi! emu s (i afford  n:is  plotting  muchicT 
in  tlio  corner  of  a  fif>i-cbt!(  carriage  in  the  WextfielU  evening  mail. 
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ScKK£  III.— Tkk  Aubky  at  Sv.nskt. 

TiiK  sun  was  selling  behind  the  hills  that  shut  in  the  western  side 
of  WcsiJicld  ficoin  ^thc  great  plains  beyond.  It  was  a  red  autumn 
sunset,  and  the  glitniner  of  the  luddy  liglit  played  upon  Uic  Ahbc) 
windows  like  a  ftre. 

lu  a  side  chapel,  near  the  eastern  end  of  ilic  edifice.  Nicoderaus 
G.-uford  iri-33  moving  with  ;i  truw-bar  a  ponderous  stone  which  had  been 
funly  lain  in  ics  bed  for  cementing  on  the  morrow.  'I'hc  tomb  of 
t'j*  Bences  had  been  opened  a  week  previously,  ;uid  a  rcblivc  of  the 
fiunily  lud  been  lowered  into  the  vault  the  day  before. 

"There  :"' said  CJasford,  when  he  had  hnished  his  work  ;  "that'll 
do,  I  think.     If  lie  slips  into  that  he'll  noi  gel  out  again  in  a  huny." 

A  inalicioui,  iieodi.ih  i^bre  was  tu  tlie  old  man's  eyes  as  he  sur- 
veyed the  gaping  chasm  in  which  tl)c  bones  of  the  Bcaces  were 
tying  in  cold  and  hi<Icous  comipiion. 

•'  He  will  be  surprised  to  find  nic  here,  but  ibai  will  be  the  least 
surpn^  awaiting;  him — the  sneaking,  malignant  cub — marry  Bessie 
Arnold,  wih  he?  lie  proclaimed  Arthur  Bcncc,  will  be?  Hake 
old  Uaiford  restore  [larl  of  his  illgultcn  wealth,  will  be?  And  Mr& 
Arnold  shall  be  righted,  shall  slic  ?  The  sUu  of  (rasford  \%  waning, 
i«  it  ?  Sneaking  hound,  and  he  little  thought  I  overheard  his  Ioyc- 
making,  and  his  boasting.  My  son  Harry  lias  received  his  arn^,  has 
he?  Not  such  ;.i  lud  fellow,  cb ?  Pity  he  has  such  a  villain  of  a 
father,  eh?  Mr.  Hillyar  says  so,  docs  be?  If  Hillyar  Bcitcn  and 
Foxwell  were  to  act  strictly  uiwn  ibe  letter  of  the  bw,  ihcy  could 
transport  old  (^ford  for  life,  could  they  ?  He  his  committed  down- 
right forgery,  lias  he  ?  And  you  .-dways  feared  hiin,  did  )0u  Miu 
Bessie?  His  slai'  is  setting,  eh?  Hy  all  that's  infernal  it  shall  sM 
as  red  as  that  sun— it  shall  set  in  blood  if  that  sneaking,  plotting, 
smooth-tongued  youii).;  cub  comes  here  to-night." 

l^aifurd's  face  worked  with  all  the  malignant  ferodty  of  his  tuiiue, 
and  every  now  antl  then  he  listteued  for  footstepi. 

"  Not  a  bad  notion  tu  come  in  by  the  door  in  die  doister^— 
it  might  lia^e  been  left  ojien  on  jiurpose.  I-'ate  ha.t  jilaced  the  cub 
in  my  bands. " 

Jly-anc-l>y  the  western  door  opened,  and  Arthur  Mcnj-vale  entered 
the  grand  old  budding.     A  stream  of  coloured  light  fell  upon  the 
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jroniis  mail  a.f  he  advanced  to  the  centre  of  the  nave,  looking  towanis 
the  organ,  whfa  plcAsxnl  mcmoria  of  hU  lint  mcciii^  with  Uosie. 

r"  O !  how  do  yoKX  do  ? "  exclaimed  Mr,  Uosibid,  bdorc  Aitliur 
new  that  Ik  was  not  alone. 
The  younc  in.ui  sCurled  at  tlie  unexpected  salutation. 
"  Don't  be  alonned,  Mr.  Meiry%-ale,"  iiid  Caxford. 
"  Vou  itanlcd  me  for  a  tnoroenl,"  itaid  Artltur,  taking  tlie  lawyci's 
liroRcred  hanil. 

t"  I  leamt  ai lidenUlly  thnt  y«u  hail  got  the  Abl>ey  keji  for  the 
purpose  of  M'cing  l1ie  old  place  at  sunset ;  nu  il  oocuriLtl  to  ine  1 
would  Just  look  in— just  look  in,  you  see,  Mr.  Mertj'vole,"  sai4l 
Gasford.  ■'  Vou  wonder  how  1  got  in  1  see,  I  sec.  Why,  round  by 
the  dotUcra.  Siuce  we  have  been  putting  up  this  mciDori.il  windon 
to  my  (icar  old  partner  Benoc,  I  hare  hardly  mlMcd  a  day  coming  in 
^  JO  see  hoir  it  is  getting  on." 
K  ' "Indeed  1 "  »id  Arthur,  a  little  <:oldly. 

H      "  Ho{)e  the  Arnolds  arc  nctl  lo-d.iy.      l-alling  in  love  with  Bevtie 

Hthunudc  yoo  romantic,  eh?    .Vnd  you  thought  you  would  like  to  ace 

B  her  darling  Abbey  when  ihc  nun  was  setting,  eh  ?   Well,  youth  will  be 

youth,  I  suppose ;  grand  Mghl,  xir,  at  minxct.    Look  at  the  icd  light 

on  those  nfteri,  ntnidciful,  eli  ?  wonderful,  is  it  not  ?  " 

^p    if  It  is,  indeed,  beautirul,"  smA   Arthur,   idll   with  considerable 

Rstiaint. 

*■  Don't  care  fof  iny  chatter,  !  suppose?"  slid  Ottsford.  •'■Wei', 
then,  I  will  leave  you — just  wanted  to  see  if  tbcy  had  i>ut  the  plinth 
up  at  the  window  lo-<Uy — ru<iuirc  ko  much  looking  ahvr,  ibo^e 
norkmen, ' 

t"  Pray  do  not  (jo  on  ray  account,  Mr.  UasTorJ,"  said  Arthur  Merrj- 
■vale.  "After  all,  it  i.i  rather  a  solemn  place  to  be  in  .tlonc,  and  tlie 
*un  iit  going  dou-ii  very  i^ipidly." 

"Vou  are  not  afmid  of  ghosts?"  said  Oasford,  whh  a  slight  siwer^ 
■*  Not  so  early  in  the  evening  os  ihis,"  saiil  .\rthur.  smiling. 
"  I  hear  you  arc  going  to  marry  Miss  .\mol(!,"  said  Gasford.     "  I 
'  «)Dgnitulnie  you,  sir  ;  you're  a  lucky  dog — a  lucky  dog." 

"News    spread*  tiuickly  in  small    communities,   Mr.   Gasford," 

Arthur  replicil.    *"  i  cannot  deny  the  truth  of  what  you  have  heartl." 

H       "  Why  should  you  ?     Why  should  you?"  Gasford  asked,  with  un 

^■UMimplion  of  frankness.     "  A  charminf;  match   I   should  say  ;  you 

ought  to  Ik  a  proud  young  fellow." 

**  So  I  am,"  said  Arthur,  quite  thrown  oft  hi*  guard  by  Uasford's 
dcver  acting. 

'Ah.  1  guess  what  you  arc  thinking  about ;  you  know  ihat.  m-j 
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son  ivas  rejected,  eh  ?  That's  it,  iwi't  it  ?  Ne\'cr  niiml,  Han>'  will  get 
over  it  Wc  must  not  ijuafTcl  witli  the  viaor  because  wc  arc  defeated, 
Mr.  Mcnyvalc.    May  you  be  happy,  sir.    There's  my  hand  on  it" 

Arthur,  full  of  joyous  anticipations,  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
I>enign  and  generous,  unsuspicious,  forgiving  influences  of  love,  took 
Gaaford's  hard -knotted  hand  with  a  real  feeling  of  gratitude  for  this 
exhibition  uf  manly  feeling.  He  could  not  help  doubting  at  once  the 
truth  of  the  iU-naiured  things  which  he  had  beard  about  Gasford,  and 
the  wily  old  hjiiocriie  (ivho  would  not  pause  e\'en  at  munJei  for  the 
.tccomplishnicnl  of  his  plans,  and  the  .latiifac-tion  of  his  dceji  and 
]>oisonous  malice,)  understood  his  thoughtt  as  well  as  if  they  had 
been  spoken. 

"You  have  heard  me  alluded  to  as  a  hard,  moncj'-gnibbing, 
malicious  old  fL-ilow — don't  believe  it,  doo'l  believe  it  'ITicy  don't 
know  me — to  be  a  lawyer  here  in  Wcstficld  is  to  have  bitter  enemies 
— they  don't  know  me,  Arthur  Mcrryvalc ! "  and  the  old  man  siglied 
like  a  martyr  to  some  dreadful  calumny.  "  He  knew  roc,"  he  con- 
tinued, pointing  to  Uic  half-finished  window  over  the  little  dupel 
near  the  eastern  end.     '■  He  knew  me." 

Arthur  (who  had  known  the  secret  of  his  birth  only  during  the  last 
week,  and  had  taken  his  mother  into  his  arras  and  set  her  fcais  at 
rest  by  the  assurance  of  his  undying  affection,)  fell  a  strange,  iire- 
xivtible  .iltmction  towimU  ihe  memorial  window  to  his  Either. 

"IJcnce,  dear  old  Hence,  knew  me,"  said  Gosford.  "I  ser^'cd 
him,  man  and  boy,  and  consoled  him  in  a  great  trouble ;  but  there, 
how  should  Wcstficld  know  about  that.  He  lies  yonder,  sir,  and  if 
he  could  speak — but  there  let  it  pass,  who  cares  what  the  world 
thinks? — who  cares?  " 


;Vnhur  followed  GasfonI,  who  moved  slowly  towards  the  wintlow 
and  there  was  that  in  his  heart  which  he  was   almost  tempted  to 
disclose  to  his  father's  suriiving  partner;  but  Gaitford,  he  thought, 
only  knew  him  as  vVrthur  Mcrrjvalc,  and  the  time  was  not  ripe  for 
the  secret  to  l>c  told. 


H         moiior 
■  c 


Casfbnl  seemed  to  creep  on  to  the  chapel,  with  a  crouch  in 
his  gait  like  n  wild  beast  ready  fcra  fatal  spring ;  but  Arthur's  eyes 
were  fixed  on  Ihe  light  as  it  streamed  in  tlirough  t])c  re<l  an<l  yellow 
and  purple  figures  in  the  windoiv.  Watching  him  askance  through 
his  deep-set  eyes,  ami  working  his  bony  luncls  wiili  a  cUw-ltke 
motion,  Gasford  stepped  aside  to  let  his  old  master's  son  enter  tlie 
little  chapel  where  the  father  lay. 
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'o  sooner  Hiid  Arthur  Ntcro^ale  pul  Iiis  foot  upon  the  slcp  than 
Gadord,  seizing  a  malk-i  ihni  lay  by  the  loinh,  l»p(.-(l  upon  his  com- 
panion with  3,  bitlCT  oath,  an<I  struck  him  a  tremendous  blow. 

A  cry  of  pain,  a  thoit  scuffle,  a  hca^y  r^II,  and  then  all  was  still 
but  the  tclt-ulc  whocs  that  wandered  about  the  place  as  if  calling 
for  vengeance  upon  the  unholy,  sacrilegious  head  of  Oa-ifonL  In 
lesi  than  tlic  time  it  takes  to  relate,  these  fierce  condemnatoiy  echoes 
died  away  in  terrible  vrliispeni.  Tiic  bat  red  glimmer  of  the  sun 
tided  out,  and  le^  the  Abbey  full  of  tall  grim  shadows. 

To  co\'eT  u]i  tlie  djik  vault  with  the  mason's  stone  an<l  leave  the 
Abbey  seemed  to  Ga^iford  the  u-ork  of  hours  instead  of  minutes;  and 
when  he  slunk  out  at  the  nestcm  entnuicc  and  laid  the  kc>-s  on 
the  stone  leai  in  tlie  portal,  he  clung  to  the  crumbling  walls  for 
rappon.  The  cr}-  of  his  victim  was  still  in  his  cars,  the  very 
shadows  that  surrounded  him  seemed  to  stretch  out  long  hands  to 
stay  his  flight,  the  tali  gravestones  moved  before  him  as  If  to  bar  ]ii« 
way  ;  tlic  itind  rose  and  moaned  tliTout;h  the  tall  elms ;  and  a  bird 
£iturbed  at  roost  Hew  down  am)  icrrifiL-d  hlin  so  ttui  he  had  nearly 
cried  for  heljx  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  he  recovered  himself 
URienrhat,  and  left  the  churchyard  unobserved ;  but  the  wind  fullovred 
him  on  his  way  homewards,  and  before  he  bad  crept  stcaltlitly  into 
Hs  room  it  Ucw  a  hurricane. 


{T«  U  t^mltHtiti.'^ 
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Ehavc  ihc  auihoiily  of  Hcrbfll  u 
to  good  wonlii  being  worth  mttch 
.ind  cottirij;  lilllcnhiUt  a  still  mort 
aiwicnt  uiiihor,  ^^'Il[iJm  of  ^^'ykt• 
ham.  tdls  lis  thai  mHnn^rs  mjkAli 
ihc  m.in.  I'oliicnci*  incladn  bofli 
gnod  words  and  good  mnanen, 
things  that  go  far  lo  make  »  g<t>' 
tienuin.  Outward  acts  of  courics)* 
beget  inward  aci«  o(  i;r«ce,  and  in 
boll)  courtesy  and  gi^e  ve  an 
fii.itlcd  by  nvMrly  rvcty  counlrj'  of 
Europe— even  Russia,  can  tMcli 
us.  P.issing  a  funeral  (otligt  all 
foreigners  raise  their  hats,  whiUt  the 
Briton,— externally, — no  more  rc- 
gartls  a  fellow-traveller  going  to  his 
long  home  than  he  would  a  w.iggon  of  coals  borne  lo  »  neighbouring 
vault.  In  I'arii  the  pussage  of  a  hearse  in  the  tnosl  crowded  tlioroiighfjirc 
will  cause  all  men  to  uncover,  be  ii  a  league  in  length,  rich  or  poor,  in- 
side or  out,  from  ihc^CT/n/n  to  the  emperor— a  mark  of  respect  we  thould 
do  well  lo  imitate.  If  but  a  few  of  the  gentlemen  ti  I^ngland  raised 
llieir  hat*  in  respect,  if  not  to  an  unknown  spirit  pa&wd  away,  to  sorrow- 
ing liuttunity,  it  could  not  fail  to  find  imitators,  and  thus  cle»'ate  the  tome 
of  tlieniaises,  whocuv  little  for  solemnities  or  sanciuftrics,  howc^-cr  holj'^ 


"A  LADV  of  bAs  bltH  celebrity' (Disraeli  tells  the  stwy),  "had  t*ro 
friends  whom  she  ec^ually  admired— flu  elegant  poet  ind  his  parodist.  She 
had  connived  to  prevent  their  meeting  as  long  as  her  straugcms  lastod, 
tin  at  length  ihc  apologised  to  the  serious  bard  for  inciting  him  when  his 
mock  umbra  was  presenL  Astonished,  she  perceived  that  both  men  of 
genius  felt  a  mutual  esteem  for  each  other's  opposite  taienl ;  the  ridiculed 
had  perceived  no  malignity  in  the  playfulness  of  the  parody,  and  c»eo 
seemed  to  consider  it  an  .-i  compliment,  aware  that  parodists  do  not  waste 
their  lalcnl  on  obscure  productions  ;  while  the  ridiculer  himself  was  i-er>- 
sensible  that  he  was  the  inferior  poet.  'I'hc  lady  critic  had  imagined  tliat 
parody  must  necessarily  be  malicious,  and  in  some  cases,  it  is  said,  those  oni 
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nhom  the  parody  ha^  bwn  pcrfoniic<l  have  been  of  the  tame  opinion."  We 
do  not  know  how  Meun.  Rcadcand  Doucicauli  frcllownrd*  Mr.  Bumand  ; 
but  we  pretiunc  they  ought  lo  regard  "Chiltkin  llmaid'^at  ft  Krcai  coin- 
jilimenL  It  n  worlh  while  pointing  out  that  tlie  PhiicM  burlesque  ii  by 
no  mesuis  «  cloM  parody  oT  tlie  original.  Mr.  llumand  bu  evidently 
aiuckcd  several  &iories,  dramntic  und  ollicm  in-,  »nd  the  result  is  n 
humorous  woik  iluii  may  stand  alone  nitboiii  reference  10  the  noicl 
which  hat  supplied  so  much  of  the  material.  It  noiild  be  utterly  impoi*- 
sihle  to  dramatise  "  Chilckio  H.iurd."  The  piece  at  the  Queen's  Theatre 
is  fouMleil  open  the  HollMrti  vrraion  of  "  Fout  I'lay." 


K 


The  anniveraary  of  the  Newspaper  I'rcis  Fund,  under  the  presidency 
of  his  Royal  Highness  tlic  Duke  of  Cambridge,  K.C,  is  »n  incident  which 
callt  bu  a  docc  from  u(.    The  founder  of  TMf  OfHl/t-HtttH't  Af4tgati»f  o'as 
the  fbundcrof  otir  tysiem  of  parliamentary  leporiing.    Sir  Simon  D'Kwca 
jCencraUy  gets  the  credit  of  being  iJic  first  of  our  parlUmcntary  reponcrs. 
He  toot:  noteiof  iliediscunions  in  the  Home  from  Queen  Eliiabcih's 
reign  i  and  theie  noict,  iTunvribed  in  loiiK-hand,  may  still  be  seen  in  iliu 
nrtlish  Museum,     ilui  Sir  Sirnon  D'Ewes  dimply  look  those  for  his  own 
i  nforraaiion.     He  was  an  amateur ;  and  his  notes  were  a  ipccict  of  memo- 
randa, tiDI  pariiamnUary  reports.     ICdward  Cave  was  the  tirsl  of  our  pnr- 
Jiameniar)-  rcporten,  and  it  is  to  bis  ingenuity  and  audacity  that  we  mu»t 
MC  the  syfteni  of  reporting  tlut  in  our  day  lus  been  carried  to  such  a 
a(h  dcjTcc  of  perfection.     He  was  a  writer  of  London  ncu's-lcllen ;  and 
t  o  <ke  out  the  scraps  of  Kossip  which  he  picked  up  in  the  cofTce-houscs  of 
CiriKapsidc  and  fleet  .Street,  he  hit  upon  the  idea  of  >:ivini;  An  account  of 
C-Ix  proceedings  of  parliament,     lie  was  soon  discovered,  cnnvictcd,  and 
oi^dcred  into  ihr  custody  of  the  Scrj can i-al -Arms  for  a  violation  of  the 
f=>E-»ilegesof  parlament.     The  House  held  it  to  be  " -in  indignity  to  .ind 
£^     breach  of  the  privileges  of  this  House  fur  unypcnon  to  presume  to  give, 
'»*    •ritlcn  or  printed  newspapers,  .my  nccouni  or  minute  of  the  debates 
^x~  other  piocccdinits.'     That  resolution  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Cr"c3minoRS  on  the  28th  of  February,  i?i8,  a  hundred  and  forty  years  ago  ; 
^'xd  it  is  still,  we  pmumc,  to  be  found  in  the  journals  of  parliament.     But 
^«l»ard  Cave  was  not  exactly  the  man  tu  be  crushed  by  a  fine  or  a  rcso- 
'^^Kion.    There  was  a  deep  and  f;TOu'inj;  interest  in  the  proceedings  of 
l*^uli«m«u ;  and  Cave  established  Thr  GfntUtnan's  M,tgatiiu  p.inly  to 
'^■■^AtiMcr  to  this  curioctity.     Ht  published  his  first  parliamentary  report  in 
*-4r  Gtntitmaift  Magasiitt  for  April,   I734.     It  was  very  »hort  and 
»«=«Tippyj  and  it  was  apparently  published  only  as  a  fcolcr  to  test  the 
'^^'iipet  o/ihc  House  of  Commons.    Tlii  report  look.    The  House  p.is«cd 
'*     over  in  silence.    In  May.  Cave  lengthened  his  sketch.     He  gave  an 
Outline  of  the  principal  spccclics  under  the  initials  of  the  speakers.    This 
plan  was  kept  up  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  then  Cave  added  the  njimcx. 
^hit  was  loo  much  for  the  sensitive  temper  of  the  House.     It  was  a 
Qtuinn  vioktion  of  their  resolution;  and  so,  upon  the  suggestion  of 
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Speaker  Oriilow,  llic  Hmbc  cf  Commons  once  more  expmsed  their  dis- 
approbation of  piirliamcnt.-io'  rcpon»  ;  and  Catv,  yielding  10  titc  mciuci: 
|«f  ibe  Speaker  and  Sir  Robert  Walpolc,  at  once  adopted  the  i]e\  ice  of 
Irpubllshing  bis  pari  iamcnt-iry  sketches  under  the  dis^iic  of"  Tl»c  Debates 
rln  the  Senate  of  Magna  Liltiputia."  Tbc  L>uke«  in  thcM  reports  figuml 
as  ■•  Nardacs,"  ihc  Lords  as  "  Hurgocs,"  the  Commons  as  "  Oinabs.'  Ii> 
systetnalicall}-  using  these  titles,  and  by  adding  some  form  of  the  nanie  of 
the  Speaker,  as  Bedf>n  for  Bedford,  Cave  still  continued  to  publish  an 
intelligible  account  of  the  proceedings  of  parliament  in  T^  Gtnlitma«. 
How  Cave'*  nwci  of  the  speeches  in  parliainenl  were  m-riocn  out  by  hH 
crctary  Johnson  behind  the  screen  in  tlic  office  at  St.  John's  Caic  j.11 
:  world  knows.  Il  was  hazardous  work  ;  and  Caw  was  frequently  in 
hoi  water  witli  the  Houses  abotit  the  reports  of  The  GtvUftnan.  But  in 
the  course  of  years  parliament  relaxed  iis  sn-erity  ;  and  then  tlie  report* 
of  TTit  CtnlUmAH  were  superseded  b)-  those  of  Perrj-  and  his  staff  of 
shorthand  wTiiers  in  the  Morning  ChrenicU.  The  rule,  howci'er,  wWcb 
was  put  in  force  against  Thi  Gettlleman'i  Magaxint  is  still  the  role  of 
the  House,  ll  is  a  bieacli  of  privilege  to  publish  any  report  of  the  pro- 
eeedlngs  of  Ihc  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  etihcr  House  may  any  da] 
order  the  reporters  out  of  their  gallery,  and  carry  on  their  debates  with 
doted  doors.  Of  course  neither  of  Ihem  ever  will  exercise  this  pomr 
again;  and  Tk*  Ctnlttman  mny  >jtx.  perhaps  live  In  sec  tbc  SpetJctrof 
he  House  of  Commons  taking  the  chair  at  the  anniversary  banquet  oT 
be  parliamentary  reporters,  with  the  editor  of  the  Times  on  the  one  ham) 
and  the  editor  of  The  GenttriMiin's  MegaitKe  on  tltc  other.  Perhaps  for 
the  e^-cning,  loo,  Mr.  Home  might  extend  ihe  reporters'  invitation  10  ibe 
shade  of  Cave  ?  and,  bj-  way  of  making  the  anunde  AoiwroMe,  the  leader 
of  the  House  might  propose  a  bumper,  lo  be  drunk  in  solemn  silence,  to 
t'le  spectral  visitor,  as  the  fotinder  of  a  system  which  is  now  scknowlcdged 
1 1  be  the  natural  coraplemeiil  of  popular  goi-emment  under  parliameotar)' 
i  isiitutioi^s. 


Thk  cxperimcni  of  a  series  of  performanees  of  Freneh  plays  at  the 
St.  James's  Thcaire,  has  been  resumed  this  season,  and  the  plays  have 
attriicied  distinguished  and  fashionable  audiences.  Fortunately,  these 
audiences  have  for  the  most  part  been  regaled  with  worthier  fare  than 
was  set  before  them  a  year  ago,  when  it  was  apparently  the  opinion  of  the 
directors  that  the  f:irces  from  the  Palais  Royale,  were  the  most  likely 
things  to  interest  a  cultivated  public.  The  severe  strictures  passed  by 
the  best  portion  of  the  critical  press  upon  "  I.e  Caporal  et  La  Paysc," 
**  Chei  une  Petite  Dame,''  and  olher  pieces  of  a  like  nature,  must  have 
imdeceivcd  the  managers  ;  though  e»en  this  year  we  have  to  regret  the 
presence  in  the  programme  of  "  J'invite  le  Colonel,"  and  other  stories  of 
low  intrigue.  But  good  service  has  been  done  by  presenting  to  ihf 
English  public  the  "  Maiire  Cuerin  "  of  M.  Emilc  Aiigicr,  and  the  "  No* 
Intimcs"of  M,  Vicloricn  Sardou  ;  both  of  ihem  productions  which  should 
inieresi,  and  which  imxe  uitcicsied,  intellectual  playgoers.    M.  Augicr  is 
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the  dcepnc,  u  well  as  tbe  most  polished,  dnunatic  nriler  of  liij  day ;  he 
mixes  in  his  comedies  the  inicsi  pallws  with  the  bitlcrett  saiirr.  M. 
Sardou  loudies  more  Ughily,  and  pcrlaps  more  piquantly,  on  the  foUies 
of  (he  period— though  his  plays  arc  not  without  thtir  uniotiunat  scenes. 
M.  Ravel,  whose  Parisian  rcpuiAtion  is  cntirclj'  that  of  a  low  comcdtOD, 
has  shown  to  Flng^lish  audiences  that  he  is  a  disciiminatinf;  and  capable 
artist  in  almosi  every  branch  of  his  profession.  He  has  been  well  sup- 
ported by  ^!.  Chandara,  M.  Mcrcicr,  and  other  actors  ;  but  ihc  female 
cluracten  at  the  St.  James's  have  for  the  most  pan  been  weakly  played. 
Mdllc.  Deschamps  b  a  trained  actress  who  rarely  makes  a  ipvat  mistake ; 
but  she  has  no  original  power.  .Mdlle.  Millii,  the  <^\<:{  totibrtlU  of  the 
company,  is  realty  a  very  uniatis&ctory  {mitaiion  of  Schneider  :  u-c  are 
to  have  the  original  shortly.  On  the  whole,  however,  ilierc  is  reason 
10  be  content  with  these  pcrfonnanccs  ;  tliou^ih  with  the  Cymnase  com- 
pany— whose  advent  has  been  talked  of— intellectual  London  would  be  still 
better  plcaK<d. 

Manv  and  pasung  strange  are  the  vagaries  of  the  UghtDing  flash.  A 
newspaper  culling  tells  us  that,  during  a  late  thundennorm  which  broke 
over  Chamber)',  in  Siivoy,  some  soldiers  took  rcfutie  beneath  a  chestnut 
tree :  the  tree  was  struck  by  the  lightning,  and  one  of  the  men  was  killed. 
0«  tht  arm  eftk*  tUad  man  aftfiairrd  Ike  exatt  ittliHfaSieH  of  a  Branch  oj 
the  trt*.  This  announcement  is  very  likely  lo  meet  u  ith  discredit,  but  it 
is  douiless  perfectly  true,  for  analogous  phenomena  have  been  freniienily 
recorded.  Four  years  ago  a  case  occurred  in  France :  a  gardener  was 
gathering  pears  from  a  tree  that  was  struck  ;  he  wui  killed,  and  on  bis 
chest  the  branches  and  leaves  of  the  pear-tree  ivere  di»linctly  imprinted. 
Bemfaold  repovts  th4t  in  179;  a  clerg)'man's  house  u-as  struck,  and  tlic 
wife  was  slightly  injured  by  the  fluid  \  she  wore  a  dress  of  a  icd-flouer 
patiem,  and  ii  was  found  that  the  flowers  of  the  design  were  perfectly 
reproduced  upon  the  skin  of  one  arm.  Again,  a  tailor  asleep  at  the  prow 
«f  a  vessel  was  struck  by  a  flash  which  in  its  course  had  penetrated  a  sail 
iKaring  the  mark  "  44,"  in  metal  characters;  these  figures  were  afterwards 
found  faithfully  depicted  on  the  man's  breast.  A  while  irall  had  painted 
■upon  ti  In  dusky  colour  the  outline  of  a  person  sheltered  beneath  it  and 
ailackcd  by  the  fluid.  May  wc  not  recogaiie  in  these  curious  electro- 
Snuns  the  germ  of  some  future  mode  of  telegraphing  by  ctcctridly? 


"  Fot;i.  Plav,"  by  Charles  Rcndc  and  Dion  Boucicault,  is  a  literary- 
curiosity  ill  more  senses  than  one.    No  serial  itory  has  ever  been  treated 
strangely.     Written  for  Onee  a  ICtet,  it  was  parodied,  simulianeonsly 
"vtilh  its  weekly  appearance,  in  Puitck.     Some  time  before  the  story  was 
iinished,  the  public  ircrc  in  possession  of  the  complete  work  in  the  usual 
Huee  volume  shape,  together  with  two  dramatic  versions,  one  by  Rcade, 
ibe  Other  by  Boucicault ;  and  on  the  day  that  "  Finis  "  is  printed  in  Out* 
rt  ll'efi,  Mr,  Bumand  produces  a  burlesque,  entitled  "  Fowl  Play,"  at  the 
Vol  L,  N.  S.  1S68.  <i 
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Quccn'i  TTK^ntrc,  Tin:  no\ct  itself  is  a  curious  one^  Whci>  wc  say  ih.il 
Mi.  Boudcault  supplied  i!ic  plol.  h-c  nocd  scarcely  .idd  that  il  is  not 
original.  Bui  Mr.  Rcudc  h-is  iroi'Kcd  it  oiit  with  grrat  (rcshnns  and 
vigour.  Tlial  pan  of  llic  siorj-  which  lingets  iibout  the  inland,  is  full 
Df  quaint,  auraccivc  description.  The  dialogui-  is  ipatUing  and  cpi- 
grammyitic  ;  and  the  incidents  carry  modern  novel  readers  into  an  entirely 
new  world.  In  the  rulurc,  however,  Mr.  Rcadc  had  heller  retj-  oo  hi*  cum 
powciK.  At  ail  events,  he  gains  nothing  bjr  calling  in' the  usisUince  of 
Mr.  Dion  Boucicault.        

The  ctirrent  daily  news  eomained  in  one  morning  newspaper  oflirs 
a  startling  contrast  to  the  records  of  a  month  in  the  early  da)-3  of  Tfie 
Gtnlltman'i  Magasine.  \Vc  take  up  a  single  paper  of  a  fortnight  ago. 
It  gives  particulars  of  the  cuecution  of  a  criminal  who  had  attempted  to 
murder  the  Enslish  Prince  Alfred  ;  the  n;imc  of  tJie  successor  to  Prii>ce 
Michael  of  Scrvia,  who  was  assassinated  in  open  day  ;  and  n  lelegiam 
announcing  the  death  of  the  Princess  Ouka- Constant] no vitch,  who  was 
wounded  during  the  attack  on  the  Sci^'ian  niler.  In  addition  to  these 
staitling  items  of  intelligence  ihc  paper  repotted  several  strange  law  trials, 
and  printed  sufficient  foreign  gossip  from  "  Our  own  Correspondent "  to 
have  senxd  Mk,  Svlvani^s  Ukran  in  the  old  d,iys  forvolume;  of  n.irra- 
live  and  comment.  Taney  Dr.  Johnson  learning  from  a  sort  of  wnystde 
letter  in  the  papers  that  Sir  Robert  Napier,  on  leaving  Abj-isinia,  had,  as 
a  small  token  of  the  English  Queen's  regard,  presented  a  native  king  sritfa 
"eight  hundred  and  fifl) -four  smooth-bore  muskets  with  bayonets,  three 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  rounds  of  ammunition,  fourteen  barrels  of  guD- 
powder,  and  numerous  other  articles." 


It  soimds  hke  a  mere  Irui^nt  to  say  that  no  city  in  Europe  cMttte 
such  a  stoic  of  objccis  of  the  highest  historical  importance  as  Rontr. 
And  ivc  have  so  often  told  our  rt^dcrs,  in  ihe  pages  of  the  Old  Series  of 
this  Magazine,  what  has  been  done  and  still  is  being  done  in  ibc  way  of 
cxplonttion  and  excavation  in  "  the  Holy  Cily,''  that  it  is  all  htit  super- 
fluous for  lis  to  add  that,  while  Ihe  sanction  of  the  Papal  Covcmmenl  is 
continued  to  our  counirjinen,  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  so 
many  important  discovetiei  nuiy  be  made,  or  so  much  %-aluable  historical 
infonnation  be  gained,  by  a  vcrj-  iiK-ditJic  oull.iy  of  mone>',  as  In  tbe 
city  wlxich,  to  say  the  least,  wa»  the  centre  of  European  civrlis.itlon  and 
art  for  more  than  a  thousand  ye^rs.  There  arc  many  historical  questions 
for  our  future  Niebuhrs,  and  Arnolds,  and  Mommsens,  which  can  be 
solved  only  by  a  far  more  careful  and  aiientivc  enamination  of  (he  rains 
of  ancient  Rome  than  has  etcr  yet  been  bestowed  upon  them.  A4  a 
pgrtwf  of  this,  we  would  only  refer  lo  the  church  of  San  Clemenie,  where 
coent  excavation  has  brought  to  light  not  only  the  house  occupied  by  St, 
■Clement,  the  friend  and  coiemporary  of  St.  Paul,  but  also  the  originat 
structure  on  which  thai  house  was  built,  of  as  caily  a  date  as  the  old 
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Roman  kinns.  Bui  betide*  this,  there  occur  in  classicjil  authon,  neh 
as  Homce,  Juvcn.il,  .-in<l  Marii.-il,  miuty  pa««;)itM  wtiere  the  roctuiUig  it 
dbfMicd,  3XiA  which,  wiih  mn  prctcnt  knovrtedflc,  fuirl)-  admit  of  tvo  in- 
terpreuuioni,  but  of  which  the  one  could  be  proved  ncht  and  the  other 
wrong  by  ardKcologkal  investigation  aluti?.  N  uw  lo  enable  our  friends 
of  the  British  Ardueological  Socleiy  of  Kottic  to  urry  out  these  re- 
searches, the)-  must  be  able  to  sec  the  actual  constniction  of  the  rarlout 
pMblic  buildings ;  but  the  foss-ways  of  the  ancient  Icingt  have  been  so 
filled  tip  during  the  period  of  tbc  empire,  nnd  by  the  accurnuLition  of 
nibbtsb  of  old  huildini^i  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  modern  timet, 
that  many  portion*  of  the  originn)  constructions  are  buried  twenty  feet,  or 
even  iDore,  belou-  the  surface  of  the  soil.  It  is  pUin,  then,  that  It  is  only 
b)!  steoidy  and  patient  exploration  (hat  the  work  can  be  aceompUshed,  and 
aeady  and  patient  exploration  cannot  be  carried  out  without  means. 
If  money  is  forthcoming,  tlic  work  must  pro^jrcss  ;  but  if  the  "  sinews  of 
war  '  arc  tloppcd,  the  exploration  will  have  to  be  stopped  abo. 


Ir  any  one  desires  to  enjoy  the  exciienient  of  a  spiiitual  sdancc  without 
ihe  assistance  «f  a  Home  or  a  Davenport,  he  may  do  so  by  drinking  a 
decocltoDof  hemp-resin  or  ifMAl/fA.  M.  Mannct,  a  Fiench  Bachelor  of 
Letters,  wn'ics  lo  the  editor  of  the  Scienlifit  fttz'itw  to  state  his  opinion 
iJiai  this  drug  is  put  into  the  tea  which  is  provided  ;tt  the  majority  of 
tpiriiual  mcctin)^.  He  says  thai  its  cflccts  arc  to  make  the  mind  become 
the  sUve  of  any  fantastic  idea  siiggciied  by  any  person  present ;  tliat 
under  its  influence  you  feel  as  if  you  were  walkin);  in  tlie  air,  and  that  all 
tense  of  distance  is  destroyed.  The  editor  referred  to  has  tried  the 
Daicotic,  and  fully  confirms  his  correspondent's  statement  conoeratng  its 
ourvcUous  properties  ;  and  be  expresses  his  willingness  to  believe  that  it, 
or  (omethi:^  like  ii,  has  often  been  adimnistcred  by  experts  for  purposes 
of  illiiiion  or  delusion.  Nevertheless,  it  docs  not  appear  that  haschish  is 
the  spiritualists'  vaiU  mttum,  for  at  many  stances  no  beverage  whatever 
b  offered  or  taken  ;  so  wc  must  still  wait  for  (he  solution  of  spiritual  myt- 
iGiies  till  a  medium  and  a  philosopher  shall  be  found  who  arc  open- 
handed  and  open-minded  enough  to  co-operate  for  a.  tliocough  ventilation 
ofthe  whole  subject. 


^ft    boiu 


On  the  joih  day  of  May.  1868,  the  last  public  execution  thai  England 
will  probably  ever  Hitncss  took  place  in  front  of  the  Old  Bailey.  On  the 
spot  where  so  many  seething  crowds  have  assembled  to  witness  the  last 
agonies  of  condemned  criminals,  Michael  Barrel!  was  hanged  for  com- 
niiiing  the  detestable  crime  that  killed,  and  maimed,  nnd  drove  mad, 
so  many  poor  and  innocent  people  around  the  Clcrkentpell  prison. 
The  crowd  was  of  the  usual  sort.  An  incident  occiured  that  oughtJ 
to  be  preserved  as  an  indication  of  the  kind  of  spirit  that  was 
ironi  to  animate  these  t!'>''^<^ rings  at  public  cxcculions.  The  fatat 
hour  was  approaching,  and    the  hungry  eyes  of   the  spccUVn%  ■wwt 
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beginning  to  di&trnd  with  an  eagcrncM  only  parallOetl  by  the  Imtcc 
impatience  of  th«  beasts  at  a  menagerie  as  ftccting-time  draws  nigh. 
Suddenly  a  djtmrbnncc  occurred  near  the  bairicrt  that  kept  ihe  crowd 
from  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  and  aweU-drcs«d  man  wat  thrown  over 
tirtb  bkckencd  eyes  and  bleeding  face.  He  had  l>ccn  roughly  handled  by 
ihc  '■  rough*,"  and  the  police  u-crc  humanely  leading  him  away,  when  he 
begged  piteously  to  be  allowed  to  stay  to  see  the  forthcoming  spectacle. 

He  had  come,  he  said,  to  see  the hanged,  and  he  would  see  hii». 

Seeing  a  police  inspector  standing  by,  the  bleeding  wretch  htcmppcd  foclh. 

*  I  say,  inspector,  let  nic  stay  lo  see  the  hanged,  and  111  stand  a 

bottle  of  champagne."  This  shows  what  kind  of  influence  public  execu- 
tions have  had  upon  men's  minds,  and  may  well  reconcile  iu  to  the  new 
law  which  enacts  ih^i  the  punishment  of  death  shall  henceforth  be  inflicted 
within  the  prison  walls.    _^ 

Enclish  honours  in  the  matter  of  arctic  research  arc  in  great  jeopardf. 
A  German  exploring  party  set  sail  for  the  North  I'olc  on  May  14,  in  a 
bran  new  vessel  of  80  ions  burthen,  called  the  Cermanut,  and  commanded 
b)'  Captain  Koldcivcj-.  Their  intention  is  to  make  straight  for  the  I'ole  by 
Ihc  cast  coast  of  Greenland,  and  pass  it  if  possible ;  in  that  case  coDlinu* 
irg  the  route  towards  Bchring's  Straits.  If  they  fail  to  reach  beyond  8a' 
lai.  by  the  iirst  of  this  monih  of  July,  the  parly  will  stop  and  make  a  new 
survey  of  Gilliss'  Land,  10  the  east  of  Spitibcrgen.  The  first  island  o» 
cape  discovered  is  to  be  called  by  the  name  Brtutiag,  after  the  diroctotr  of 
the  marine  school  of  Bremen  ;  but  the  most  important  disco^Try  is  to 
perpetuate  the  name  of  King  WiUiam.  Then  on  the  igth  of  this  July,  a 
Swedi.ih  expedition  is  to  depart  on  n  similar  joumcy.  Several  naturalists 
arc  to  accompany  it,  and  arrangements  are  talked  of  for  making  some 
important  geodetical  observations.  The  Swedish  Covcmnient  coniribuie 
■111  excellent  screw  steamer,  viciuaUcd  for  a  year ;  but  (and  let  lliis  feci  b« 
marked)  the  funds  are  supplied  by  some  private  genilemen.  There  was 
to  have  been  a  French  arctic  expedition  this  year  ;  we  ha\'e  beard  nothing 
of  it  lately,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  scheme  has  fallen  through. 
Strange  if  there  should  be  a  meeting  of  nations  at  the  North  VaXVy  xaA 
England  not  be  there.      

The  foreigner  in  search  of  materials  for  a  history  of  Critish  civilisation 
would  certainly  find  his  most  startling  illustrations  in  the  Black  Country, 
much  as  that  district  is  occasionally  maligned.  A  recent  incident  of  the 
Wolverhampion  police  court  dcscnes  recording  as  a  striking  example  of 
that  barbariim  which  Mr.  Lowe  associates  with  a  large  section  of  the 
working  classes.  Two  girls,  Emma  Ford  and  Louisa  Buggins,  were  in 
love  with  the  sane  young  workman.  They  resolved  to  settle  "who 
sboidd  be  dearest "  by  a  fight.  Thej'  fixed  a  time  and  place,  met,  partially 
stripped,  and  "set  to'  in  presence  of  the  young  man  and  a  large 
number  of  spectators.  The  police  interfered,  and  the  combatants  were 
iined  for  disturbing  the  peace 
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R,  URnAN,— The  oihcrtUy.  .is  the  workmen  in  ^  gravel-pit  near 
DcdfoTil  nvrc  removing  the  upj)cr  cArth,  the  subsidence  of  a  portion 
of  the  face  of  the  pil  ibowi-d  ihnt  tlie  original  >oH  bad  been  disturbed^ 
AH  Appearsinec  which  nlw^ys  causes  tis  to  look  out  for  Rom.in  or  SaKon 
iclics.  The  tection  thus  made  indicated  that  a  small  hole  about  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter  and  two  feet  deep  had  been  once  excavated.  The 
eacth  filled  In  was  darker  than  thai  of  the  undisturbed  sides,  and  at  the 
bottom  there  were  small  fragments  of  chArcoal.  I  made  a  eareful  exami' 
nation  of  all  the  dirk  earth,  and  found  several  fragnicnls  of  the  bright  red 
ware,  asualty  described  as  Samian.  No  urn  or  other  relics  were  tliere. 
The  (cd-wnrc  fragments  were  tcuptilously  collected,  and  on  attempting  in 
join  them  together,  I  discovered  that  no  complete  \-csscl  could  be  made 
up,  but  thai  the)'  were  frajjrment*  of  three  diitinct  vessels,— a  small  bowl, 
t*n>  inches  high,  one  and  a  half  inch  diameter  at  base,  four  inches  at  top ; 
a  patera,  with  turned  rim,  bearinif  a  leaf  ornament ;  and  a  plain  saucer, 
Kithout  [im.  Now  there  was  nothing  uncommon  in  the  forms  of  cither 
of  these  vessels,  but  the  fact  of  their  being  found  togdlicr  in  a  so-called 
grave,  all  imperfect, —a  circumstance  which  I  have  obsen-ed  several  liracs 
before— is  noteworthy.  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  fraj;- 
mtnts  as  well  as  petfcct  vessels  were  deposited  on  certain  occasions, 
and  I  be(  to  olfcr  it  for  the  consideration  of  better  aniiqunries  than 
mysclC  There  is  reason  to  belief's  that  this  red-ware  was  imported 
ioto  this  country,  and  that  it  was  much  valued  bj-  the  Romans  as 
veil  as  by  (be  natives.  We  know  that  the  Snxons  highly  esteemed 
it.  In  ancient  graves  found  near  Bedford  and  elsewhere,  pieces  of 
Simian  ware  have  been  discovered  with  undoubted  Saxon  remains,  and 
U)eM  fragments  of  red-ware  have  been  worked  into  discs  and  spindlc- 
«fWls,  Is  it  not  probable  that  when  this  pottery  was  broken,  the  frag, 
menu  wcr«  still  esKcmcd  as  articles  of  rarity,  or  from  having  been  used 
hy  certain  persons,  were  depotttcd  with  their  aslics  by  surviving  relatives 
w  friends  ?  That  this  w.-ire  w.is  Imported,  I  think  there  is  evidence  in 
|he  imai!  bowl  above  deicribed.  It  bear*  ilie  stamp  of  tiukri  ■  M,  who  it 
u  known  was  a  Komano-Gauliih  manufacturer  i>f  this  pottery,  on  the 
^a^aks  of  the  Alller,  near  tiic  present  village  of  Toulon,  and  a  little  out  of 
e  high  road  from  Paris.  In  TAf  G^ntltuMii's  Maf^atint,  Uec,  i860, 
'd  the  "  Collectanea  Antiiiua,"  vol.  vi.,  notices  arc  given  of  the  poUAtKs 
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there  diecov-crcd,  wiih  11  liisi rations  Xttaaxa  <^laboratc  work  by  M.  Eilwaid 
Tudot  on  ihe  subject  of  ilic  Romano- Cuulish  Fictitia.  One  <X  M.  Tudoi's 
iltuitratinns  b  an  Autograph  of  thii  Tiberius  the  potter  inscribed  on  a 
piece  of  wnrc  with  a  stylus;  and  the  cut  is  also  (pvcn  in  the  "Collec- 
tanea," at  pugc  68, 

My  plea  for  thus  iroiibling  you  and  your  rradcre  with  this  note 
niuji  be,  tliat  in  invent  igutiii^  qiivslians  however  Urge,  it  is  not  safe 
to  discard  evidence  even  of  nppatently  the  smallest  import. 

James  Wvatt. 

Btdfrrd.  

THE  CHAMPION'S  COLD  CUP. 

Mr.  Urban,— It  would  have  made  a  pretty  fool  note  10  Mr.  Cooled 
article  on  the  "  ChAmpion's  Challenge  "  in  your  April  Number,  had  be 
roentiuncd  the  anecdote  of  the  loss  of  the  gold  cups.  The  incident  hap- 
pened, I  believe,  to  the  last  champion  but  one.  He  was  a  perfect  cripple 
from  gout,  and  could  not  move  out  of  his  chair.  One  fine  summer  after. 
noon  he  was  silting  in  his  dining  room  atone.  On  the  sideboard  were 
ranged  (or  in  a  case,  but  I  cannot  exactly  say)  all  the  gold  cups  t)ut  the 
champions  past  and  the  champion  then  present  had  received.  He  saw  a 
man  come  in  with  a  bag,  and  deliberately  bag  the  cups  and  walk  out.  He 
of  course  roared  and  yelled  and  rang  the  bell  at  his  hand,  but  il  was  of  no 
avail.  The  plot  had  been  well  arranged  by  some  London  "  aperts,"  who 
had  organised  a  Punch  and  Judy  show  in  the  stable  yard,  nt  which  all  the 
servants  and  household  u-erc  "  assisting."  And  the  cool  thief  got  clear 
off  with  his  booty. 

R.  H.  Daviks. 

i;8,  Oakl^  SIrett,  Chtht.1. 


HERALDIC  ANOMALIES. 

Mr.  Uruax,— Before  it  is  possible  to  discuss  tlic  propriety  of  the  Didce 
of  Norfolk's  subscription  to  his  name,  as  qucsiioned  by  "  A.  P.  S.,"  the 
time,  title,  and  functions  of  the  hereditary  office  in  dispute  should  be 
explained.  I  am  not  at  the  present  moment  witliin  reach  of  the  necessajy 
books  of  reference,  but  if,  as  1  believe,  Ihc  Enrl-Marshnl  is  a  deliniie  title, 
with  definite  duties,  it  would  be  as  incorrect  for  his  grace  to  c.ill  him- 
self a  Marshal,  as  it  would  be  for  a  Lord- Lieutenant  to  call  himself  a 
Lieutenant. 

Tlie  signature  of  Vane  Londonderry  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
earldom  of  Vane  was  conferred  on  tlic  laic  Marqitis  with  remainder  to  his 
second  son.  It  was  therefore  a  separate  and  distinct  peerage  from  the 
tnarquisate.  There  arc  other  reasons  for  adopting  a  prefix  to  a  title.  The 
present  Lord  Oranmore,  when  Gcoffry  Browne,  assumed,  in  accordance 
with  the  provision*  of  the  nlll  of  his  faiher-in-l.iw,  the  name  of  Cuthrtc  ; 
but  succeeding  about  the  same  lime  to  the  peerage,  his  lordship  feared 
that,  in  signing  Oranmore,  he  might  invalidate  his  claim  to  the  property 
attached  to  the  name  of  Guthrie,    The  highest  legal  opinion  was  taken 
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I  ihe  subftci,  wti«n  ii  waa  decided  tlut  Lord  Oranmore  should  «dopt 
the  >i);naiure  of  Cuthric-Oniiinore.  Similnr  reaioiM  probably  apply  to 
tl>c  fiigtiAiurc  of  Noel -Byron,  CMCOJgnoSAlUlniry,  &c. 

1  irx%  nut  a.'HVK,  till  inTonned  by  "  A.  P.  S.,'*  tb;U  in  Scotland  ihe  wife 
of  "Qiiiholm''  ia  called  Mn.  Cbiiholm.     Id  Irektid  ihe  infc  of  "  ihe 
O'Grady "  is  Madame  O'Crady.    While  on  this  ttibjcci,  may  I  ask  if 
there  \i  :uiy  complete  list  of  tiiatc  ulioac  cUims  To  thoc  aiici«U  titles  icd 
Kcncrally  .-idiniiied  ;  and  iilso  whether  xKf  authority  U  ever  quoted  fori 
some  of  the  mon:  tutciful  appellations  assumed  ^    The  titles  commonly  J 
ncoEnised,  as  far  as  lliey  are  knouii  In  me,  arc  the  O'Connor  Don,  tin 
KiUKhi  of  Kerry,  the  While  Knight,  ihc  OXlrady  of  KilbaUyow«n,  thf| 
Uitcgtllycaddy  of  the  Recks  and  Prince  of  the  Mists,  the  O'Donoghuc  1 
[lie  Glens,  the  Prince  of  Cuulavin   (MocUernwt),  And  ilie  OVormanJ 
HaJioii. — I  am,  &x. 

II.  W 


CADDY  CWM  GLAS. 

'*  Rotiuit  Bie  the  fumolcs,  lianl  kttoiir  sttenJs  lliciu. 

With  llie  fiai  ihcy  eouM  LniKlt  iU>irn  lite  maci  who  ofTcnd*  them." 

Mr.  Urd.uj, — ^Thc  above  quaiat  thouth  not  very  clej|:ant  lines  are 
[Xftlcen  from  a  po.-m  wtitten  by  a  Hinningham  poet  on  M.-irgarct  Uch 
[j^waa,  whose  deeds  you  have  honoured  with  notice  in  Tkr  G/HtUman's  i 
%^ogasiHe  for  June,  and  I  think  them  quite  as  .nppropriate  to  ber  coutin,  | 
rCiBdily  Cwtn  Glas,  of  whom  I  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  yoa  a  short 

<addy  lived  some  sixty-eighl  years  ago  in  a  very  rom.intic  rallcj-  caHcdl 
'vnn  Glas  (the  Blue  ValeX  about  two  miles  from  Llanbcris,  and  was  biMt' 
^  r^own  10  the  gamin*  of  Caernarvon  by  the  nAme  of  '*  the  Woman  with 
■  ^^  Beard."   These  clutnning  appendages  to  manly  faces  were  then  rarely 
x^^n  in  Wales  on  male  clitns.    The  intlivi<lual  daring  enough  to  wear  ons  ' 
*'~«>uld  immediately  have  been  wriitcn  down  "  a  Jew  ;"  hut  Mrs.  Caddy " 
1»  ^Trtdg  been  gi^cn  by  nature  this  masculine  adornment,  never  shaved  it  1 
(^    She  carried  it  bravely,  and  threw  m.iny  a  f.itl  with  the  miners  who 
J'^'^sumed  to  tease  her  .-tboui  it;  for  she,  like  her  rel.itivc.  Peggy  Uch 

•>^«n,  was  a  splendid  ^^TC^ller. 
[      -^gentlcnun.  a  Mr.  David  Jones,  the  proprietor  of  copper  mines  in  the 
:  iniiy,  rallied  her  one  day  on  her  great  strength,  and  laughingly  taidl 
did  not  believe  half  the  stories  be  had  been  told  respecting  hcrprowvu; 
nldy  replied  in  pcrfeci  good  humour,  promising  to  give  him  a  specimen 

PW  ability  the  first  opportunity  iliat  olTercd.  Next  day,  as  he  was 
*  *«  nding  on  the  pier  at  Caernarvon,  talking  to  some  of  his  men  who  were 
*^'«w  in  a  boat,  Caddy  came  quietly  behind  him,  and  lifting  him  from  ihc 
B^Ound  in  one  hand  held  him  over  the  water,  declaring  she  "ould  drop 
"■  •'n  inio  it,  unless  he  recanted  all  he  had  s.iid  the  previous  morning,  .ind 
■''"***ikly  admit  led  her  claim  to  be  called  "  itrong- armed."  Mr.  Jones,  I  xikcA 
^^caa^tifly  (^j._  gladly  accepted  the  offered  conditions,  and  confessed  his 
iniattkfc 

Caddy's  cottage  stood  in  a  lonely  pan  of  the  valley.    And  %«  %1\t  -mm 
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reluming  home  from  vrork  one  evening  she  m«  an  ugljr-looking  feltow 
walking  off  with  some  of  her  propcrt)',  in  the  shape  of  a  bag,  which  the 
immediately  recoKtiiscd ;  so  she  boldly  vrcnt  up  to  him,  and  ii)sis4ed  00 
his  giving  back  her  »tallci,  together  with  any  pottioo  of  its  contents  wbicb 
might  belong  to  her.  He  accordingly  produced  some  cheete  and  bocoB, 
which  she  claimed ;  but  on  catering  the  house  she  discovered  a  silk  handker- 
chief, which  ^c  had  left  on  the  table,  n-as  gone,  and  taking  the  top  nil 
of  ibc  garden  gate  in  her  hand,  she  directly  started  in  pursuit  of  the  thief, 
overtook  him,  and  brandishing  her  cudgel  o^'er  his  head,  seiied  a  scooncl 
bag  which  he  carried  from  under  his  arm,  emptied  its  contents  on  tlie 
ground,  selected  her  own  things,  and  then  threw,  with  more  of  temper 
ihjin  dignity,  the  dirty  sack  in  his  face,  giving  him,  by  way  of  a  putinj 
blessing,  two  hearty  thwacks  over  his  broad  shoulders  with  her  rail. 

One  incident,  however,  in  Caddy's  life  exemplified  to  her  that  gtem 
strength  is  no  match  for  science.  She  w.is  H'restling  at  a  fair,  had 
thrown  several  lords  of  the  creation,  «hcn  a  tittle  man,  a  stranger  and  on 
Englishman,  offered  to  fight  Caddy  Cwm  Glas.  Caddy's  friends  wcft 
scornfully  indignant  .it  his  picsumpiion,  and  the  lady  condcsceodinglj 
consented  to  accept  his  challenge.  Pugilistic  skill  was  superior  to  ph)-ticnl 
power.     Poor  Caddy  was  vanquished. 

Helen  E.  Watxey. 

7^  Letlst,  HamhUaen,  Hants. 


CROQUET. 

Mr.  URBA>f,— The  paper  nn  "  Croquet "  in  your  Usi  b  a  mou  uwful 
one.  The  author's  idea  that  tight  croquet  should  be  abolished  is  partly 
acted  upon  in  this  neighbourhood.  \Vc  allow  it  to  fritndi  only,  arid  the 
result  is  quite  satisfactory.  Ladies'  balls  are  now  never  sent  to  hMi|>  di»- 
lances,  and  smaller  Uwns  therefore  suffice  for  the  giimc. 

R.  \\ 

Perihdrt, 


I 


ANSWERS. 

Mr.  Urban,— Brinslc)'  Sheridan  was  the  author  of  the  couplet,  "  You 
uTite  with  ease,"  Sic,  quoted  in  your  last,  and  inquired  after  b)'  "  Antica- 
cographus." 

With  regard  to  llie  question  asked  by  Mr.  John  Noakc  concerning 
"  Hnbingdon's  Worcestershire,"  it  is  repealed  in  iVoUs  and  Merits  this 
week.  The  editor  informs  one  "  F,  N.  C"  that  the  hiwory  propo»cd  to 
be  publislicd  by  Cooksey  was  nc^-er  printed.  Everybody  knows  that. 
Wliat  Mr.  Noidic  vrishcs  to  find  is  the  MS.  It  is  no  doubt  in  some  < 
chest  belonging  perhaps  to  Mr.  Cooksey 's  executors. 

I  hope  these  letters  may  result  in  the  "  copy  "  being  disinterred. 

Yours  truly, 

Afalwru,  ynne  14.  L.  H.i 
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RAJAH   BROOKE. 

First  and  foremost  in  our  necrology  chit  month  stands  the  name  or 
ibccmic&l  of  modern  rcprcaciiutive  men,  Sir  Jiuncs  Brooke,  K.C.R.,latv 
HijiSi  of  Sarjwalc,  4  nian  who  has  itude  the  KngtUh  nninc  lo  be  respected 
ud  loied  in  the  F.nMcm  »e».  Hcdicdathix  seat  in  South  D«von,  on 
Tlnndxy,  ih«  i  tih  instant,  m  the  early  age  of  55. 

The  leading  events  of  hit  life  have  been  recorded  in  tli«  dail)'  papers, 
trntimcrc  record  of  dry  fact*  doc*  little  jusiicc  to  his  dur^icter  as  the 
loold  "  knigbt-ad venturer ''  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  An 
"adiGilurer  "  indeed  be  tni,  but  only  in  the  highest  and  truest  and  best 
xuc,  u  a  noble  and  unscUish  philanthropist,  who  if  he  sought  for 
hoBoiit  aad  fame,  sought  it  by  advancing  the  hi^'hest  and  best  interests  of 
hii  (tllow-men,  and  by  sowing  through  the  Eastern  Arcliipelajjo  the  seeds 
of  Western  commerce,  ctvilitalion,  and  law. 

It  *u  as  far  back  as  the  >-c3r  1830  that,  having  lost  hit  commission  in 
iht  Indian  army  hy  accidentally  overstaying  his  5irlough,  he  fmind  him- 
tdf  ifamm  on  his  own  resources,  and  forced,  as  it  were,  to  chalk  out  .1 
<vea(oi  himself.  As  a  boy  he  had  loved  nothing  so  well  as  "  Kobinson 
C^uMc^"  and  books  of  foreign  adventure ;  and  he  rcsiilved  lo  penetrate 
<line  Eastern  seas  of  which  be  had  often  readinchildbood.  and  some  po:* 
wni}f  u^ich  hehad  just  seen,  and  no  more,  in  the  Durmcsc  campaign  a 
fcf  jars  previously.  The  death  of  his  father  put  him  b  possession  of  the 
"uUi  of  indkilgini;  this  idea,  and  he  purchased  a  yacht  of  140  tons 
•wicn,  the  RoyUiit,  in  which  he  set  sail,  towards  the  close  of  1838,  from 
""  niouih  of  the  Thames,  with  a  ctcw  trained  to  obey  him  and  feel  faith  in 
*»  nminand.  We  find  him  first  reaching  SarAwak  in  the  following  sum- 
'^"•iih  a  cargoof  antimony  ore,  and  then  lending  his  services  to  a  native 
(W,  Muda  Hasiim,  uncle  of  the  Sultan,  in  the  supprcision  of  a  rebeU 
''XI.  Tile  next  step  wat  for  Muda  flassiin  to  recommend  the  Sultan 
Haimu  Sarawak  to  the  care  and  government  of  the  able  tlnglishman, 
udlbnbinth  James  Brooke  vas  duly  installed  as  Rajah. 

Il*«t  in  order  to  carr^llie  blessings  of  law  and  civilisation  into  the 
^trn  Archipelago  that  he  had  set  sail  for  Borneo,  and  he  was  not  now 
*''<'«  lo  neglect  or  forget  the  great  end  wliich  he  liAd  proposed  10  hira- 
^  The  natives  of  the  island  were  given  to  habits  of  piracy,  and  the 
wrrori  of  slavery  were  not  matters  of  mere  tradition  there.  These  c^ils, 
1"  f«lt,  must  be  met  boldly,  and  reformed  forthwith ;  and  for  him  to 

'  k  Menu  to  us  deutnljle  ilut  «c  ihould  inform  the  reader  Ihal  our  "  Obituary 
'™«n"«jeiwt  n«ceu.iHly  notice)  of  dcutlis  which  have  taken  place  during  thie 
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rcMlvc  wns  to  perform.  He  soon  att;tcbed  to  litmwJf  ili«  native  micra  by 
ihc  tk-  of  uffuciiun,  and  piirsiiine  mar  as  a  pasiimc  cKjucd  the  pinuct  to 
their  rcircait,  and  scoured  tliciri  fruin  the  seas,  b9  Minos  did,  or  b  said  to 
have  done,  some  two  or  Uirte  thousand  years  before,  in  the:  scat  around 
Crete  and  the  Greek  ArchipcU£D.  Hut  these  rtlrtirMClivc  measures  H-ert 
only  the  prcliminatjr  steps  to  a  beTicricciiI  and  ti^irstTuctit  e  poltcy  of 
amelioration.  And  what  was  that  policj*  ?  It  wa*  not  the  kind  of  military 
tlespotism  which  was  the  nalur.il  rcsoit  of  the  adventurers  of  ibe  Middle 
Ages,  who  ruled  with  the  strong  liand  what  iliey  had  gained  by  (be  sironj; 
Jiand,  and  portioned  ofT  iheir  dominion  among  their  followers,  made 
ministers  without  any  qualities  of  statesmaivsliip.  Brooke  went  alone 
among  the  Dyalcs,  not  as  a  conqueror,  but  to  live  among  them,  in  order 
to  be  at  their  service.  Mis  opinions  as  to  their  welfare  uvrc  at  ihcir  call : 
so  were  his  time,  his  faculties,  and  his  cvpericnce  ;  but  ho  desired  them 
In  govern  themselves,  so  far  as  to  agree  on  the  objects  and  principles  of 
government.  They  were  ruled  through  their  own  reason,  enlightened  by 
his,  and  not  merely  by  his  will.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubled  ubetbcr  any- 
thing like  this  was  ever  seen  before,  since  Europeans  began  to  gn  forth 
among  barbaric  tribes. 

During  certain  hours  of  the  day  he  sat  or  walked  in  public,  like  one  of 
the  old  patriarchs,  to  administer  ft  rude  but  even-handed  justice  amon{ 
the  Dyaks,  who  all  looked  up  to  his  *'  raj  "  as  tbc  centre  of  authority.  He 
resolved,  alto,  that  his  sway  should  not  be  n  source  of  expense  to  his 
people  ;  and  thai  not  a  tax  should  be  levied  upon  tlicm  while  a  shred  of 
his  own  property  remained  in  hi^  hands;  and  while  he  himself  lived  on 
from  day  to  day  in  the  constant  expectation  of  piratical  attacks  from 
strangers  to  his  rule,  his  own  people  were  proi^ressing  day  by  day  in 
comfort,  security,  enlightenment,  and  social  institutions. 

It  is  not  our  business  to  discuss  the  policy  of  England  in  regard  to  the 
Eastern  Archipelago.  If  the  advice  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  did  not  avail 
to  prci'cni  our  consigning  that  important  region  of  the  globe  to  perdition 
and  the  Dutch,  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  hope  that  Urookc's  information 
and  counsel  would  avail  to  use  the  remaining  opportunity.  It  it  enough 
to  refer  here  to  the  one  thing  which  determined  the  fate  of  Brooke  and 
his  enterprise  :  the  vacillation  of  the  English  govemmenl.  The  lifitish 
flag  once  protected  Sarawak  ;  and  great  was  the  benefit  tolhecommiiniiy, 
native  and  European,  and  to  their  friends  and  tlieir  enemies.  We  had 
once  a  selllcmeni  at  L.ibuan,  and  Brooke  was  the  governor;  and  then 
Again,  the  government  drew  back.  At  one  time  there  was  e\'efy  reason  to 
hope  that  Ilriiith  protection  would  give  us  the  benefit  of  the  harbours  of 
Hornco  for  refuge  and  for  trade;  and  of  the  coal  which  abounds  there, 
-exactly  in  the  bi-st  place  for  our  steamers ;  and  of  the  best  telegraphic 
centre  that  could  Itc  desired,  for  (he  s.-ike  of  Australia,  China,  and  1  itdia,  all 
extending  on  dtfTerent  sides :  and  the  an«ioii»  hopes  of  Drookc  rose  high  i 
and  then  again  they  were  dashed  by  some  apathy  or  some  mysterious  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  government  ;  or  overthrown  by  a  mere  change  of 
the  administration  at  home.  Add  to  litis  the  r>ict  that  for  the  rude  disci- 
pline which  he  was  obliged  to  adopt  towards  the  pirate  horiies,  bi&conduct 
was  severely  criticised  and  censured  by  Mr.  Joseph  Kumc,and  other  mem- 
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i  of  (he  Imperial  pnrtinmcnt,  and  his  "  raj  "  was  made  the  mibjcci  of 

ciBicial  iiuptit}',  uhlch  he  fell  lo  lie  .-ktmow  cquivaluni  (o  an  olBciiil  cvnBuiv. 

Out  ihrougli  all  (hvM  dilTiculiii-s  he  c-jrricd  l>ii   hii  rule  just  at  if  ihv 

Edt«  of  hiH  people  depended  on  liiniKlL     lie  came  triumphanity  out  of  an 

inquiry  inlo  hii  character  n\   Rajah  of  SarAu-.ik,  which  could  ncvcl  lnvc 

been  counien^ncMl  bj'  any  ^\-ernni«n(  wblcli  underatoud  ilic  iiun.    The 

re»h  confirmed  his  influence   in  Yin  dnminionit ;  and   ihe   ri:\-i>U  of  the 

ChiocK,  whrn  bit  faithful  Uyiks  utvd  him  fri>ni  d<>Atli  iind  his  house 

frooi  burning;  and  plunder,  was  the  oonuiun  of  proving  whal  ihc  relation 

between  himtctfaod  bis  people  really  wat.     Long  before  thi^,  ihc  wife  tA 

the  missions rj' bisbup  M'Dcni;;all  had  written  an  anecdote  of  the  obciiancG 

«(  a  Dyak  before  Ibu  portrait  of  bit  "  (.tent  Rajah,"  and  had  borne  wiinets 

"Iww  ik«p  in  the  heart*  of  the  natives  lie  lo\c  and  reverence  for  Sir 

)inM  Brooke  :  "  and  now  tlie  love  und  reverence  came  out  in  action,  so 

nMmove  and  convince  ihc  most  sceptical  of  objectors. 

Whuhafdnork  in  the  Kast  could  not  do,  bou'cver,  wAssitcodilycAccied 
^nilirast  and  jealouiy  at  boine  working  on  a  tientitivc  and  generous 
fefuilion.  Some  ten  years  ago  lie  bad  a  sliyhi  paralytic  seiture  which 
ilDuKiicd  serious  consequences,  and  forced  bint  to  reiiim  to  F.ngland. 
fmn  ikal  time  one  or  t<ra  tlion  visits  paid  to  the  island  of  his  adoption, 
iilcdup  the  intervals  of  Ihe  forced  inaction  in  which  broken  health  and 
ifirit)  reduced  him,  bis  nilc  in  the  V^a.  being  ;idininisiCTed  by  the  hand 
'^sicluive.  His  librarj-  and  house  in  Borneo  having  been  burnt,  a 
nbtcription  was  raised  in  England  to  replace  ihcm  ;  and  as  the  Uniccr- 
I  mesofOxford  and  Cambrid;^  headed  the  liiti,  the  amount  raised  wa4 
I      *Kb  M  lo  enable  him  to  purchase  a  small  property  in  the  south  of  Devon, 

"titfrhe  ended  hi*  day*  in  peace  and  iiant|iiillity. 
1  Tunc,  which  tones  down  all  things  has  made  the  death  of  the  Rajah  of 
B  i^vtttsk  a  far  lew  important  historical  incident  ilian  it  would  hfive  been 
H  hid  it  occurred  a  <itianei  of  a  century  ago.  Then  it  lud  been  a  matter 
■  brUrdebate  in  Parliament  whether  the  conqueror  of  the  Dyaks  was  a 
^  wwtj-minded  phiknthropiil  or  a  rapacious  oppressor,  and  the  extent  to 
"Wi  the  national  honour  was  involved  in  the  actions  of  Sir  Jnines 
'Brooke  became  a  matter  for  grave  dclibcraiioii.     It  is  unnecessary  to 

I^^ifc  the  discussions  which  followed  the  determined  suppression  of  the 
"l^  revidi,  or  to  minutely  irsce  the  tncidaats  of  a  career  which  Rudc 
"Uit  Rajali"  a  tcmble  name  to  thousands  of  semi -civilised  people.  That 
^  nvniful  a  history  should  terminate  peacefully,  in  a  quiet  En^-lish 
*i'h5t,i,nd  that  the  country  neighbour  of  the  Dci.-on  squires— the  pand)-tic 
•W  gmilcman,  whose  failing  bealib  drew  kindly  sympathy  from  the 
™iible  people  near— should  be  tlie  Sir  James  Brooke  wlio  created  a 
fniitaality,  and  wlio  ruled  Sarawak  b>'  the  grace  of  bis  own  right  hand, 
''**  in  ii  something  of  (he  irony  of  events.  That  the  governorship  of 
'-*hiun  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  parliamentary  pension,  and  should  be 
""•htlil  as  a  reward  for  party  leal,  sounds  again  like  a  satire  upon  the 
**i*]r  limes  in  which  the  pott  was  created,  and  tlie  Kajah  nude  tbc 
'*!W»ti«ative  of  the  English  crown, 

Bat  Sir  James  Ilronke,  as  one  of  tlte  "  representative  men  *  of  our 
MaUyi  bctoKgs  Dot  to  this  age,  but  to  history.    He  was  no  AtncncaLiv 
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filibuster — that  corrupt  and  rettograde  tpecimcn  of  the  buccaneer  or  tbc 
Middle  Ages;  he  was  no  plunderer  and  mauradcr,  like  Walker  in 
Nicaragua  or  Mexico.  An  "adventurer' in  the  besit  sense  of  the  word, 
.hit  lire  wn*  a  perpetua],  and  in  the  main,  tucccuful  struggle  aguail 
'circumstances  to  which  weaker  men  would  have  succumbed.  Once  in 
power  he  luppre^aed  piracy,  aided  comnicrce,  and  promoted  civilisation 
in  hi^  own  timimarj-  and  effective  way.  Like  some  poteniaies  neanr 
home,  when  his  own  auihority  wss  secured  tic  promoted  public  Itboiy 
vrithin  sudi  limits  as  he  himself  prescribed-  The  Asiatics  under  him  woe 
|<taueht  some  of  the  forms  of  constitutional  government,  and  Sarlwak  it 
BOW  ruled  by  a  natix'e  council  who  act  under  the  advice  biit  not  under  the 
thraldom  of  the  European  (,-ovcmor.  Brooke  was  such  a  nature  as 
Carlylc  loves  to  describe  and  his  far-seeing  policy,  his  romantic  carnr, 
and  bold  and  resolute  deeds,  rank  him  with  siich  men  as  Klake  and 
Raleigh,  as  Hastings  and  Ciive. 

To  use  the  eloquent  woida  of  a  high  modem  authority,  Sir  James  Brooke, 
instead  of  seizing  on  SurAwak.  like  a  buccaneer  of  olil.  gave  himaelf  to 
Sardwak  ;  not  grasping  at  the  reins  of  government,  so  as  to  get  Ihem  tiMO 
his  own  hands,  .ind  found  in  his  own  family  an  hereditary  sovereignty, 
but  placing  iliciii  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  and  teachmg  thein  how  to  uk 
them  for  themselves  Instead  of  extolling  a  fortune  from  the  Dyttks,  asd 
returning  to  England  to  be  created  a  peer  or  a  Itaronci,  he  sacrificed  bii 
private  fortune  for  dieir  interests,  and  spent  his  worldly  goods  upon  then 
freely  and  genciously.  It  has  been  the  world's  wonder  what  son  ol 
Christians  Coster  and  his  comrades  could  have  been  in  their  day  :  and 
the  world  now  sees,  by  a  plain  and  unmisiakeablc  example,  what  son  oJ 
a  Christian  the  true  knight- ad vcniutcr  may  be.  One  iliing  about  bim, 
llOWc^*cr,  is  certain  ;  and  that  is,  that  his  name  will  not  s]icedily  be  foi- 
gotten,  either  in  Engl.md  or  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  where  the  name 
of  Mosor  Tuan,  the  "  great  good  nmn,"  will  long  recal  the  memory  of  tbc 
able  and  impartial  rule  of  one  of  the  truest  and  mo.it  perfect  specimens 
of  nature's  own  nobility. 


JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

AnoI'HER  death  which  we  have  to  chronicle  is  thatof  Jaracs  Quchanm, 
Cx-Frcsidcnt  of  the  United  St.ites,  after  some  years  spent  in  rctircniau 
from  pubhc  affairs.  A  native  of  Fcanktm  county,  Pennsylvania,  though  of 

Viritb  extraction,  he  was  called  to  the  American  bar  in  1811,  when  not  fV. 

'twenty  }«ars  of  age.  In  iSt;  he  had  gained  a  high  position  at  the  bar 
and  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  where  he  became  a  strong  matn- 
taiocr  of  Free-trade  principles.  In  1831  he  wiu  sent  as  Minister  to  St. 
Pctersburgh,  and  signed  the  ^rsl  commercial  treaty  between  Kussia  and 
the  United  States.  His  attention  uas  early  directed  to  the  slave-trade 
agitation,  and  he  w;is  one  of  the  first  to  ask  Congress  to  declare  llut  tbc 

K<|uestion  of  slavery  must  be  settled  by  the  States  set'ervilly.     He  n-as  also 

feme  of  the  stronge^l  defenders  of  the  American  position  in  the  Mexicnn 
war.  Appointed  American  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James'  in  iSj], 
he  represented  the  United  States'  interests  with  dignity,  coiutesy,  aiut 
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^■rigour.  The  Aix-b-Clupe!le  coRferencc  of  Americ.in  miniUcre  in  Europe 
^■n  the  Central  American  qucMiongaivc  him  the  opporliinily  of  drawing  up 
^Tbc  Slate  p.tper  which  (rave  liiin  the  mo«  lasting  (amc,  "  The  Usiend 
Manifesto,"  as  it  n-as  called.     He  relumed  to  America  in  iSjti,  and  in  the 
November  of  the  Mme  year  •Ki%  elected  to  the  frc&idcncy  liy  the  demo* 
era.19.     Entering  on  his  duties  in  the  m'dst  of  ihe  anti-slavery  asitation, 
be  found  his  four  years  of  office  but  stormy  ones  having  to  contend  on 
the  one  band  oiih  the  pro-Slavery  Congress-men,  and  with  the  Aboli- 
tionists on  the  other,  while  hampered  by  the  altacVs  of  a  third  parly,  "  Ihe 
^^ Squatter  3o\'<Tcii:nty,"  the  bone  of  dispute  bcinj;  the  question  of  slavery 
^■in  the  territories.     In  i860  Mr.  Buchanan  gave  his  countenance  to  tlic 
^  mtemc  Souibem  Democrats,  and  parties  being  equally  balanced  l>«««cn 
the  rival  claims  of  Mr.  Dauglas  and  Mr.  lireckenridge,  the  result  was 
the  cleeiion  of  Abraham  Lincoln.     He  laboured  to  the  last  for  peace,  and 
ncvtr  gave  up  the  hope  of  seeing  matters  in  dispute  between  the  North 
and  ihe  South  settled  by  a  cumpromiie.  tiiout;h  the  result  shon-cd  that  his 
tiopts  were  unfounded.     In  i866  he  published  a  vindication  of  his  policy 
at  President,  and  he  always  propliesied  that  he  would  be  the  Usi  Pre- 
iidtnt  of  the  "  Uniied  "  States  in  their  entirety.    The  last  few  year*  of 
bit  life  he  pA-iicd  in  seclusion  and  reliremeni,  beloved  by  hit  ncighbouts 
and  Ihe  inh.ibiiants  of  the  village  where  lie  lived.    He  was  a  iirst-rate 
«niar  and  tlebater,  and  remarkable  for  his  sage  experience  and  know- 
Mgt  of  public  men.     His  adminisimion  was  strong  and  vigorous, 
Md  his  death  carries  away  one  of  ihe  Ust,  if  not  the  very  last,  of  those 
suUunen  who  have  combined  the  maintenance  of  a  vigorous  policy 
(•WctJ*  foreign  stales  with  a  conservative  policy  in  home  affaii^. 


THIi  QUEEN    OF   ABYSSINIA. 

I-Air  month  nv  recorded  the  death  of  Theodore,  King  of  Abyssinia. 
^(  perished  by  bis  own  hand  on  the  ijih  of  March.  We  have  now  to 
dmnicle  the  death  of  his  widow,  who  sur\'ived  him  only  just  two  months. 
Shf  died  on  the  15th  of  May,  in  Ihe  Knglish  eamp,  and  the  ciuse  of  her 
■ImUi,  wc  are  told,  iras  consumplion,  hastened  on,  no  doubt,  by  urief  at 
'ht  loss  of  her  consort  She  became  the  second  wife  of  the  deceased 
"Mnach  about  ten  yean  ago,  and  her  little  son.  Dejatch  Alamco,  now 
•how  right  years  old,  is  to  be  brought  up  under  English  teaching,  either 
*  Bombay,  or  clse«-here.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  laie  king's  unfor- 
■"ftJterival.Oubi^,  and  was  only  twenty-five  years  of  age.  She  is  described 
ttluviog  been  graceful  and  handsome,  and  it  is  almost  needless  10  add 
(iuE  she  «-as  treated  with  ail  becoming  respect  by  her  captors. 


SIR   H.   HALFORD, 

AkotiiER  penonafe  has  passed  away  who  deserves  a  few  lines  in  these 
piCts,  Sir  Henry  Halford,  Bart.,  who  was  for  nearly  thirty  years  Ihe  Con- 
sontive  M.P.  for  South  Leicestershire.  The  descendant  of  an  old 
onlin  who  fought  for  King  Charles  I.,  and  received  him  into  his  house 
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^lU  Wtituw,  a  few  dajrc  OBly  before  ilir  tuttlo  of  Navby,  he  w;u  the  turn  of 
the  late  eminent  Court  fliyaici^ui  of  ihe  some  lumc.  (lis  ccaloutand 
persci-cring  ciTort*  while  in  I'^rliamcnt  on  1>chnlf  of  the  frMarorork 
knillcn  in  his  own  aiul  the  adjoining  coumlcs,  though  unsuccesitFul  in 
l>finK<i>2  Icgiilulion  to  bear  on  the  tiubjcct,  were  not  without  Usting  fruits 
in  the  amcliomiion  of  the  condition  nf  the  working  cla«se«  of  his  native 
county,  by  whom  he  uiU  be  griiefully  reinembeted.  In  former  yean  he 
look  3  leading  p^rt  in  [lie  nuDatieiiK'nl  of  county  husincs*,  tiiining  hti 
Utention  especially  lo  the  discipline  nnd  treatment  of  ibe  inin;iie3  of  tbc 
county  K^ol.  Since  his  reiiTemcm  from  )»trlidmentary  life  he  had  «pcnl 
much  time  and  Ubuur  upon  icMarches  into  the  hi.itory  of  the  6nl 
French  Revolution,  n  itork  upon  vihich  he  was  engaged  when  a  <i(Toke 
of  paralysis  stopped  liis  pen  last  autumn.  He  tias  an  accwmplixhed 
chiMic  More  tlian  thirty  years  nijo  he  published  a  translation  from 
StilEus,  on  the  tnarringe  of  Stella  and  VioUniilla,  which  is  not  dnoid  of 
elegance  ;  and  he  was  a  coirect  composer  in  the  Latin  lansuagc,  both  in 
verve  nnd  prose.  He  n^s  ;iIsd  a  ^ttoA  modern  lin^ist,  and  acquainted 
with  ihc  works  of  the  chief  French  and  German  political  (ihilosopherii 
economists,  and  hisloriAns. 


RORKRT  ClIAMHERS. 

Os  the  4th  of  June,  ina  very  himble  inn  at  ihc  vitl.igcof  St.  AnthonyS, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  there  died  Robert  Ch.itnbcrs,  the  ex-oqualic 
champion  of  Ihc  world.  Oarsmen  of  renonn  arc  not  uncommon  in  the 
southern  portion  of  Great  tiritain  ;  and  ThamcK,  Tyne,  and  Wear,  have 
from  tine  lo  time  witnessed  the  perfonnanccs  of  w.iternien  who  could 
hold  llicir  own  upon  iheir  "native  element''  aguiiut  rivals  Crom  every 
qunrtcr  of  the  t;l"be.  But  Robert  Chambers  stood  by  himself  amongst 
•U  these,  fic  wns  not  only  the  first  oarsman  of  his  dtty,  but  the  first 
oanman  whoie  deeds  are  recorded  in  the  annals  of  boating ;  and  now 
that  the  passion  for  this  form  of  a  manly  sport  is  oeiy  year  more  fulljr 
developed. he  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  away  unnoticed.  His  carecf 
was,  up  to  a  reccmt  period,  an  unbroken  record  of  splendid  victories  ;  and 
both  in  its  successes  and  defeats  it  alTords  boating-men  of  every  raitk 
some  useful  lessons,  A  puddler  by  trade,  he  worked  in  his  youth  at  one 
of  the  great  forges  on  the  b.-inlcs  of  the  Tyne;  but  early  becoming  .-tc<iuainlcd 
with  Harry  Closper,  ihc  vetccan  inventor  of  the  outrigger,  now  exclusively 
used  ;is  the  racing-boat,  he  became  associiiled  "ith  him  ai  a  member  of 
the  champion  four-oared  crew  which  so  long  m;iintained  the  luprcnucy 
of  the  Tyne  over  the  Thames.  After  taking  p.irt  in  somcnotuble  strugjtes 
in  this  character,  young  Chambers  determined  to  test  his  qualities  in 
single  combat,  and  cliooiing  a  worthy  aniat^ni»t  in  the  person  of  Tom 
White,  of  London,  he  challenged  him  to  a  race  on  the  Tyne,  which,  wlicn 
it  took  pl.tcc,  proved  one  of  the  most  remarkable  contests  upon  rtxord. 
The  two  men  started  fair,  and  kept  well  together  for  the  first  quarter  of  a 
mil^  but  when  that  distance  had  hern  gone  over,  Chambers,  who  vas 
rowing  hard,  came  suddenly  in  collision  with  a  keel,  and  iei%  detained  for 
sn-cral  minutes  before  he  could  extricate  himietf.    In  the  meantime 
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iU  went  gallAHily  ahead,  and  had  got  a  start  of  nearly  two  hundrfd 

yards,  who)  hb  anugonisl  wac  abU*  to  resume  the  mcc.     F.vcrjbcxty 

bdlc^'cd  that  ibe  sinigijk  niii  decided— every  body,  Ilul  is  to  »ay,  except 

Chamb«n,  who,  n-arming  to  his  work,  rnivnl  with  such  wonderful  f^rcnj^h 

and  s(ic«d  Ihat  lie  had  ovcthaiilcd  White  wiihin  a  mile,  it(id  ontc  in  tit-st 

at  the  winning  post  by  marc  than  u  hundred  yards.    This  one  malcli 

Mltled  his  jxisilion  as  ihc  best  oanman  of  hi*  day,  and  when  he  shortly 

afiern-ards  ior^ded  theThjtmef,and  defe.tlcd  its  champiuii,  Huiry  KcUey, 

fay  lu'o  hundred  yards,  his  victory  was  ulccn  as  a  mere  matter  of  course 

by  Ma  sapporicrs.    As  champion  of  England  he  held  his  own  for  six  years 

againtt  all  comen,  easily  defcnting  not  only  the  rivals  who  sprang  up 

both  oa  the  Tyne,  but  ihoie  who  came  frotn  distant  quartern  -notable 

anongst  the  Utter  beinj:  Crecn,  the  Australian  sculler.    At  last,  in  186;, 

ifac  lAecU  of  tlic  Dver-lraining  to  which  he  had  been  subjcctcti  in  prc- 

piing  for  his  countless  nutehes  beijan  to  tell  upon  him,  and  in  that  year 

he  loU  the  eliampionshtp,  which  w.is  wrested  from  him  by  in  former  liotder 

Ktllc;-.    From  this  time  his  uondcrfiil  po«-ets  seemed  to  fail,  an<l  thoiifh 

btstneglcd  on  bravely  in  his  profession,  and  made  many  gallant  figUti, 

bt  cMld  no  longer  hold  his  own  nf[ainst  the  enemy  who  was  deslroying 

hit  viol  powers,  and  ^iDer  a  long  illness,  he  died  on  the  4lh  of  June,  in 

kit  JTth  year,  of  consumption,  the  result  of  over-training. 

When  in  his  prime.  Chambers  had  the  best  style  of  any  oarsman  of 
■odcm  times.  He  introduced  the  long,  slow  stroke,  by  means  i>f  which 
the  liii  now  gains  its  yearly  vidory  over  the  C.im  ;  and  it  was  this  stroke, 
"anhastinu,  unresting,"  that  brought  him  to  the  front  in  so  many  brave 
struf^lcs.  His  bodily  slrengtb  was  abnost  marvellous,  and  the  saying  on 
Tjuc-iiJe  used  to  be,  "  Bob  isn't  a  man ;  he's  an  engine.  He  was '  cast '  at 
ilanki'*,  and  'fitted '  at  St ejihcn son's."  indeed,  it  seemed  then  that  no 
^DWiinl  of  bodily  fatigue  iMd  any  effect  upon  him,  and  he  would  row  the 
I  Iwhunilfcd  yards  of  a  four-mile  race  with  ;ii  much  speed  and  case  as 
H  Arlirst.  He  had  other  personal  qualities  which  were  siill  more  admir- 
^r  iblct  Ti>  a  dauntless  courage  nhich  never  admitted  the  possibility  of 
defeat,  uns  united  a  resolute  honesty  ihat  withstond  temptations  Innumer- 
•ik.  He  iwver  "  sold "  a  race ;  never  pulled  other  than  "  straight  and 
fiir.'ne^er  tried  to  gain  a  victory  by  a  foul  or  u  fluke,  Hy  the  working- 
iicn  of  Tynesidc  he  was  simply  idolised.  Two  hundred  thousand  people 
l>are  watched  him  in  one  of  his  struggles  on  his  native  river;  his  triumphs 
"crt  celcl^nited  in  rude  north  country  songs  ;  his  portrait  hung  in  countless 
!^onlnmibri.in  cottages ;  and  when  he  died,  not  lets  than  thirty  thousand 
o(  hii  fticnds  flll!o^ved  him  in  the  grave,  lie  was  something  better  than 
'  splendid  oarsman  :  he  was  an  honest  man.  The  more  is  the  pity  thai 
even  he  w&t  not  proof  against  the  ruin  wrought  by  over- training. 


N.  a  WARD^  ESQ.,  F.R.S. 

At  the  age  r.r  77,  passed  away  from  among  us  the  other  day,  Mr, 
l^atliaAiel  Itagshjiw  Ward,  the  eminent  surgeon,  whose  name  will  be 
Icnon  and  rcmenilxrcd,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  the  nuuv  "wX^o 
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invented  tlie  '■  Wardiao  "  caacs,  In  wkich  itit  bcauliiul  ferns  of  troptcil 
climatcK  are  naw  brought  to  England,  all  previou*  plant  for  acclinuiisinK 
ibcm  luving  failed.  His  exquisite  fernery  at  the  JMck  of  his  tittle  house 
in  Wellclose  Squaic,  was  thirty  years  ago  c>nc  of  the  sights  of  Lomloo  ; 
and  a  grcal  privilege  indeed  was  it  thought  to  have  the  intrit  to  it.  Mr, 
\S'ard,  who  bad  tciired  for  some  years  from  his  professional  duties,  was 
the  friend  and  eorrcspondcni  of  Sir  \\'illijni  Hooker,  Sir  Robert  Schoin- 
burgh,  and  a  host  of  naturalists,  including  the  Loudoni  and  Loddtjics  of 
Hackney,  and  one  of  the  oldest  Fellows  of  tbc  Royal  and  Linaxan 
Societies. 


PROFESSOR  J.  PLUCKER. 
OoKN  has  lost  her  most  learned  son,  Professor  Julius  Pliickcr,  Ac 
eminent  mathemaiician,  at  the  age  of  57.  His  industry  tvas  great,  and 
with  the  CKCCption  of  some  two  years  spent  at  Berlin,  his  whole  life  »as 
spent  in  sciencitic  research  and  professional  duties.  Hts  papers  deal  mainly 
with  such  subjects  as  niagnclisni,  the  optical  and  m.ifinclie  phenoaiciia  of 
crystals,  and  pure  and  applied  inai hematics.  He  was  a  foreign  meoiber 
of  the  Royal  Society,  from  whom  he  received  the  Copley  Medal  in  1866. 
His  latest  works  include  three  p.tpers,  published  m  the  '*  PhiloMptiial 
Transactions,"  "On  the  Spectra  of  leases  and  Vapours,'  "On  a  new 
Geometry  of  Space,"  and  "  Fundamcnial  Views  regarding  Mecluiliie».'' 
He  was  engaged  on  his  mathematical  researches  down  to  the  time  of  hii 
death. 
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The  Rev.  Chauncey  Goodrich,  whose  death  is  announced  in  the  Kcw 
York  papers,  at  the  age  of  51,  was  one  of  a  race  of  scholars,  and  was  a 
graduate  of  Yale  College.  He  retired  from  clerical  duty  in  i8;6,  from 
which  dale  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  literary  occupations.  He  was 
besi  known,  perhaps,  as  the  revismg  editor  of  several  editions  of 
"  Webster's  Dictionary,"  and  more  especially  of  the  large  and  unabiidg«I 
edition  issued  in  1864. 

MR.  EFFTNGHAM  WILSON. 

Anothek  death  of  the  month  is  that  of  Mr.  Eflinghain  Wihon,  the 
eminent  publisher  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  at  the  age  of  85  or  86.  He 
formed  one  of  tlic  last  of  tlic  literar>'  links  between  this  generation  and  the 
last,  and  was  well  known  in  City  circles  and  in  the  world  of  literature  as 
an  upright,  energetic,  and  honourable  man.  He  published  many  most 
important  commercial  works,  and  also  a  variety  of  pamphlets  rclatinfi  to 
questions  of  trade,  currency,  civil  reform,  &c.  Some  thirty  or  forty  yean 
ago.  however,  bin  business  was  of  a  more  miscellaneous  character,  includ- 
ing many  novels  and  poems  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  here  to 
record  that  he  was  tbc  very  first  publisher  under  whose  auspices  th^ 
public  made  the  acquaintance  of  Alfred  Tennyson. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
AT    IIVDI    TAKK    COKKKH. 


T  i(  nearly  four  o'dock.  Those  genUcinen  3t  Rotuosoa's, 
whose  ilutjrt  pcnnil  them  Xo  Imvc  al  that  hour,  arc  preparing 
fur  dcjiaiture.  Mr.  Buley  draws  carefully  a  white  u-aisicoat 
from  a  black  Icithcr  bag,  and  proceeds  to  tion  (he  stnifc. 
Gently  he  conxcs  the  coral  buttons  through  the  stiff  button-holes,  so 
(bat  tlic  gonncnt  may  not  be  crca^d. 
Tlic  uQuuial  ^\ory  of  hiji  apparel  atiractH  the  attention  of  his  fellow 

a,  Mr  McCalmuck  and  Mr.  Tayleour. 
The»e  f^ntlemen  are  a  litttc  jealous  of  !Jjilcy's  ability,  so  Ihey 
Jve  their  woun<Ietl  vanity  by  deciding  that  he  is  socially  their 

They  exchange  winks  as  they  obscrt-c  the  waistcoat. 
••  Going  to  do  the  Park  today,  Bailey  ?  "  in«niirc<l  Tayleour.   "  Wc 
nn't  oRen  see  ymi  in  Oic  Ron*." 

"  No,"  ntd  llailcy.     "  I  luvc  no  horse,  and  t  don't  care  aboot 
ling  over  the  niihngs  to  be  sjrUshed  by  (he  lioofs  of  other  i>cople't 
alile." 

'  Well,  now,"  said  McCalmuck,  "  t  lud  made  up  my  mind  when 
I  taw  lh.U  waistcoat,  even  without  alluding  to  the  tHittons,  tlut  your 
3f  nfiernoon  would  l»o  '  We*lwjrd,  Ho ! ' " 

■cly  'W03-ho!'    (or  I  have   proinised  to  drive  down 
Jdemcy'n  dng,  and  a  precious  ^oh  it  will  be." 

Vot.  I.,  N.  &  |U&  -r 
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"And  who  may  Aldcmcy  be?"  inquired  Ta}l«cwt. 

"Why,  you  ought  to  know,  who  have  the  i>eerage  at  your  fingen' 
ends." 

"  The  I>ulte  of  Aldcmey  ?  " 

"Guitavus  Adol|>lius  Augustus  Uoncl,"  read  Bailey  from  the 
imfterial  Caitmiar,  "  Duke  of  Aldemc)',  Martjuts  of  Serk,  \'iscoiint 
Jclhou,  and  a  Haronet." 

Messrs,  Tnylcoitr  and  McCalmuck  exchanged  glances  of  liK-redulUy. 

Rut  at  this  moment  a  groom,  on  whose  buttons  the  shaqi  eye  of 
Mr.  Tayleour  detected  a  ducal  coroact,  came  round  to  Bailey's  dedc, 
*nd  saitl, — 

"The  Duke  is  waiting,  sir,  and  the  horses  arc  vei>'  fresh.** 

"Tell  his  grace  I  will  be  with  him  immediately,"  said  Bailey. 

Then  finishing  his  costume  by  pulling  on  a  blue  frock  coat  with  i 
velvet  collar,  a  white  hat,  and  white  buckskin  gloves,  lie  nodded  to 
Messrs.  Tayleour  and  McCalmuck,  perhaps  a  little  condescendingly, 
and  departed. 

A  week  had  elapsed  since  the  Sunday  at  Richmond.  The  Duke 
had  been  rather  seedy  the  next  day,  possibly  from  the  effects  of  ihc 
champagne,  so  the  drive  had  been  postponed  until  the  Monday 
following. 

.\s  tliey  entered  the  Park  they  passed  a  brougham,  from  the  windo*' 
of  which  a  little  liandkerchicf  was  waved.  Bailey  was  occupied  with 
the  horses,  and  did  not  sec  it. 

"  Is  tliat  tlic  way  you  iriile  with  your  *  house's  fortunes  ? ' "  said  the 
Duke: 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  replied  Bailey. 

"  Why,  Clara  Merton  was  waving  her  handkerchief  to  you,  and 
you  would  not  sec  her.  Never  mind ;  don't  bluKh  about  it  Wc 
shall  meet  her  again,  I  have  no  doubt" 

"  It  is  this  infernal  marc,"  said  Dick,  lashing  that  animal  in  a  most 
unfair  manner. 

The  Duke's  prophecy  was  right  AVheii  they  returnftl  to  Hyde 
Park  Comer  they  were  obliged  to  jwll  up  by  the  cross  ruircnt  of 
carriages  which  was  still  setting  in  from  Bclgravio.  ^^'ithin  a  short 
distance  they  espied  the  brougham  once  more ;  and  Dick  had  the 
honour  of  raising  his  hat  to  the  fair  actress.  About  two  minutes 
afterwards  a  footman  handed  him  a  little  twisted  note,  with  a  super- 
scription in  pencil. 

He  read  it,  smiled,  gave  -tome  verbal  answer  to  the  sen-ant,  which 
the  Duke  could  not  hear,  and  then  placed  the  note  in  the  pocket  of 
the  immaculate  waistcoat 
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"A  iiltetdoux  in  the  p3tTk,''said  the  Duke, slmigging  his  ahonlden 
vilfa  an  oiTecUtion  of  horror. 
"  It  is  only  sn  invitation  to  supper  tonight/'  rcpticfl  Dick. 

"  nte-d-itif  I  ■■ 

"  Oh.  no.    To  meet  Smith  and  tlic  Kelsons." 
It  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  Duke's,  that  while  he  never  cared  to  go 
,-uiywhere  when  he  was  asked,  he  wa.s  alw-ayi  most  anxious  to  nuke 
one  of  any  party  to  which  he  hail  not  been  invited. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  tai<l  to  Dick,  "  1  have  been  longing  to  meet 
the  Kelsons  for  an  immense  time.  I  am  sure  ihcy  must  be  great 
fiifU  "I  wonder  whether  Miss  Mcrton  would  mind  you  taking  lucwith 
you?" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  she  would  be  very  glad  ;  but  I  wiU  ask  her,  if 
yoa  like." 

"  I  wish  you  would,  iheie'.i  a  good  fellow." 

And  accordingly  Dick  transCerrctl  the  reins  to  the  ovmer,  and 
w^ke<l  across  to  Miss  Merton's  brougham.  He  couLd  not  help 
smiling  as  he  saw  Tayleour  and  McCalmuck  leaning  over  the  iden- 
tical railings  he  had  anathematised  in  the  morning. 

Wben  Dick  had  preferre<l  his  re(|uest  to  Mis-t  Ciar.i,  that  young 
lady  did  not  seem  ovcr-picAsed. 

"Bother  the  Duke," the  said  ;  "he  is  always  pushing  himself  in 
where  he  is  not  wanted.  We  were  just  eight  without  him.  You  and 
'•  and  the  Kelsons  and  Fanny  Milford,  SinitI),  Westsca,  and  Lord 
fic«ige.  However,"  she  continued,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  be  rude. 
I'nty,  bring  him.  I  sh.ill  always  be  ha|>|iy  to  welcome  any  friend  of 
fouw."  And  Ihc  Iai.i  sentence  was  accompanied  by  an  jirrowy glance 
*hich  pierced  the  snowy  waistcoat,  and  left  its  barb  in  the  organ 
*hich  b  occasionally  found  beneath  that  garment. 

tlic  eyes  of  Messni.  Tayleour  and  MtCalumck  were  fixed  on  Hie 
^ougham  during  this  conversatioa 

When  Bailey  withdrew  bis  head  from  the  window,  their  curiosity 
■as  gratified,  for  just  as  he  was  leaving  Clara  bent  forward,  and  they 
teajd  her  say, — 
*'  Tell  the  Iltikc  I  sha.ll  not  forgive  him  if  he  makes  you  late." 
M  milcy  took  off  his  hat,  and  exchanged  a  parting  bow  and  smile 
wtih  the  actress,  it  suddenly  oocuned  to  his  fellow  clerks  that  their 
previous  csiinutc  of  their  friend  had  not  been  perfectly  accurate. 
"  1  always  hked  Bailey,"  Ktid  McCalmuck. 
"  Ikuced  cl(»e,  don't  you  think  ?  "  inquired  Tayleour. 
One  of  Mr.  'I'ayleour's  weaknesses  was  a  fondness  for  dilatmg  on 
his  UHtooatic  connections. 


The  parlka  of  his  aunt,  lady  Snufllcins,  were  his  favourite  theme. 
That  lady  was  Uie  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Snuffkins,  who  Iiad  licfn 
knighted  for  presenting  an  addrexs  to  hi*  laie  Majeiiy,  King  Willia 
IV.,  from  Ihc  loyal  inhaliilants  of  PuddlcborougK 

Mr.  1'aylcoiir  had  occasionally  held  out  hopes  to  Bailey  that  i 
some  AituTe  occasion  he  might  obtain  for  him  an  invitation  to  one  i 
those  fashionable  rfunims.     He  now  remembered  that  when  he  I 
given  a  di^licatc  hint  of  his  magnanimous  inlcnlion,  Bailey  "did  nO 
seem  to  CJTc  about  it."    At  the  time  he  had  consideretl  this  to  be 
merely  obiuscness  on  the  pari  of  the  young  man,  who  wtis  unable  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the  introduction.     Now  he  began 
fear  that  his  overture  Iiad  been  scoffed  at,  and  that  while  listening  i 
his  accounts  of  family  magni5ccncc,  Bailey  had  been  laughing  in 
sleeve. 


CHAPTER  X. 


A  CHARUINC  HOSTESS. 


CS3^ 
Cltlfl 


"There  is  one  thing  I  like  about  supper,"  said  Lord  Wcslsea. 
*'  It  occurs  at  an  hour  wlien  the  duties  of  the  day  are  really  over.  If 
you  have  done  them,  you  can  enjoy  it  wiili  a  good  conscience ;  if 
)'0u  have  not,  it  is  evidently  too  late  to  begin,  so,  as  Smitli  would 
say,  you  may  as  well  make  yourself  as  happy  as  existing  circumstances 
will  permit." 

"  Ever  since  Wcstsca  made  that  one  siieech  on  the  (!amc  Laws,' 
said  Smith,  "he  has  been  imagining  that  he  is  a  m.tn  of  business— 
the  most  frightful  delusion  the  nineteenth  century  has  witnessed," 

*'Vcs,"  said  I .ord  George,  "he  is  found  rushing  about  the 
libnif}',  opening  volumes  of  Hansard  and  continually  carrying  a 
bundle  of  papers  under  his  arm.  I  know  it  is  always  the  same  bundle, 
because  the  outside  ones  arc  so  dirty." 

"  You  should  not  chaff  him.  Lord  George ;  be  might  make  you 
private  secretary  some  day,"  said  Kelson. 

"  Xcvcr  mind  me,  Georgy,"  replied   Wcst-sea;    "you   stick 
Aldcniey,  he  is  the  rising  man." 

"  Mind,  Aldgmcj,"  said  Smith,  "  if  they  offer  to  make  you  Clia, 
ccllor  of  the  Exchequer,  it  will  be  a  jicrsonal  insult." 

*'  Why  ? "  inquired  the  Duke. 

"  Because  they  say  in  the  city  tliej*  don't  want  clever  men  ft 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer." 

«R,  said  the  Other  day  Parings  is  the  man  for  Chancellor;  Ati 
not  a  clever  man." 
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"Don't  let  Smith  maVc  you  uncomronabk,  Alderncy,"  said  West- 
sea;  "  I  ilon't  think  ihcy  will  offer  it  lo  you." 

"A  gla»  of  wine  with  you,  Ibilc)',''  said  Smith.  "  Westsca,  will 
pn  join  us  ?  " 

And  when  the  Itovm  luul  been  duly  exchan(;e<I,  I^ord  Wctttca  mid, 
''ADotr  me  to  compliment  you  on  your  !>kiH  u«.i  charioteer,  Mr. 
Bailey.  I  can  assure  you  that  your  driving  was  the  adtninilion  of  the 
ling." 

"  Let  us  hope  you  will  never  shnrc  the  fate  of  Phaeton,"  said 
Lonl  George. 

"  Kir.  Bailey  w.is  driving  a  drag  when  I  saw  hitn,  not  a  phaeton," 
ui<l  Finny  Milford,  in  the  most  perfect  innocence. 

"7'hc  great  princess  of  biiilcsn"c '^^8^*  1°  ^^  better  up  in  her 
m^nhology,"  said  Clara  Menon  to  Bailey,  when  the  laugh  had  subsided. 

When  they  were  sitting  down  jlo  supper,  Clara  had  said :  "  Vou 
m  the  only  stranger,  Mr.  Bailey,  u>  you  tuu^it  sit  by  uic,  and  then  I 
thill  »ec  that  you  are  properly  taken  care  ot" 

Whereupon  I>onl  (icorge  remarked  :  "  I  wish  I  were  of  a  modest 
tom,  then  perlups  some  one  would  look  after  me;  but  Aldctncy  has 
monopoliKed  all  the  l)aiihfulnes3  of  the  family." 

"  Of  which  lie  gave  a  proof  when  he  invited  himself  to  supper,** 
•hiipcred  Clara. 

*  It  is  very  rude  lo  whisper,"  said  Mr.  Kelson. 

"And  ruder  to  notice  it,"  obaervedliisbcttvr  half,  who  was  addicted 
lo  mapping  him  up. 

Altogether  the  nipper  pa.^Ke<l  off  most  .successfully.  There  was  a 
P*>t  deal  of  pleasant  jiersonal  badinage.  Kverybody  bore  the  jokes 
^ly  Well,  and  some  laughed  the  most  at  those  which  told  n^'nst 
tlwnuicli'cs. 

^Tien  supper  was  over,  the  weather  being  hot,  shcrr>'  cobblers 
**rc  manuCicturcd  on  a  grand  scale. 

"Or  all  tlic  liquids  I  know,  sherry  cobbler  is  tlie  most  insinuating," 
>"il  Westsea. 

"It  in  very  unkind  of  you  to  say  so  before  ihc  ladies  have  taken 
'*'«'  second  glass,"  said  Mrs.  Kelson,  passing  her  tumbler  for  some 
more  ice  as  she  spoke. 

"These  things  were  first  introduced  into  England  when  I  was  at 
t^winchurch,"  «aid  Smith  ;  "  1  remember  an  uncle  of  mine,  an  arch-| 
''^'con,  coming  up  to  see  me;  it  was  just  such  weather  as  Ihii-j 
*"*r  <liiincr,  he  took  it,  as  if  he  had  been  brought  up  on  it  )>y  hand 
"to  morning,  we  tlianke<l  him  in  the  wannest  manner  for  the  comic' 
*ong  with  wtiicl)  he  had  favoured  us  the  evening  before    lie  \\aRVcA 
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up  OS  if  he  bad  been  shot ;  and  I  bclte%-e  until  this  day  lie  renuiu! 
in  a  slate  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  he  really  did  sing." 

l>uring  the  progress  of  supper.  Bailey  had  been  gradually  jKitcd 
by  Mist  Meilon  into  an  ulier  oblivion  of  3II  sublunary  things. 

He  lived  in  the  tight  of  her  eyes  alone.  In  his  heaven  of  the 
hour  those  twin  start  had  taken  the  place  of  all  other  constelbuions. 

From  his  earliest  hoyhood  he  had  been  passionately  fond  of  the 
theatre,  and,  like  ra.my  boys  wliose  home  is  in  London,  during  the 
holidays  he  had  been  often  taken  there.  His  father  liked  the  old 
five  act  comedies,  and  had  inoculated  his  son  n-ith  a  taste  for  Uten 
which  was  not  shared  by  many  of  his  companions.  There  was  scarcdy 
a  single  port  in  which  Clara  Merton  bad  appeared  which  Bailey  did 
not  know  thoroughly ;  and  she  was  astonished  to  find  tliat  his  know- 
ledge of  that  class  of  plays  to  which  she  especially  devoted  hetwlf 
was  more  cxtenslv-c  than  her  own. 

"  I  wonder  you  have  never  tried  Miss  Donillon."  he  said. 

"  Do  you  really  think  so,"  she  replied ;  "  you  must  take  care  wfmt 
you  say,  for  I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  your  judgment,  wid  yon 
do  not  know  what  importance  I  attach  to  your  advice.  To  show 
you  tliat  I  am  in  earnest,"  slic  continued.  "  1  will  put  it  to  llic  test 
Will  you  come  and  read  with  me  lo-inorrow  ?  Can  you  get  away  as 
cstrly  as  three  o'clock  ?  " 

If  Bailey  had  known  there  was  to  be  a  nin  on  the  bank,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  would  have  remained  beyond  that  hour,  to 
shovel  out  the  sovereigns. 

It  roust  not  be  supposed  that,  during  her  conversations  with  Bailey, 
Miss  Merton  neglected  her  other  guests.  A  good  actress  almost 
Always  makes  a  good  hostess.  Ever  and  anon  she  would  jjhingc  into 
the  we/fir  of  wits,  and  break  a  lance  fairly  with  Smith.  Wcstsea,  or 
Lord  George ;  then  turning  again  to  her  young  admirer,  Mie  would 
sigh  a  little  ^gh  of  relief,  which  seemed  to  say,  "  I  have  done  my 
duty  in  tJie  outer  world,  how  glad  I  ara  to  come  home  to  you."  Nor 
did  she  ever  lose  the  thread  of  thdr  conversation — after  each  sally 
she  relumed  to  the  same  point  she  had  left. 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  with  womanly  kindness,  and  perhaps 
little  feminine  vanity,  she  became  anxious  that  Bailey  should  a| 
to  greater  advantage  before  her  guests  than  he  had  done  as 
whiUt  devoted  solely  to  the  legitimate  dr.ima  and  its  fair  eiqiooent 

"  Undies  and  gentlemen,"  ssid  the  hostCNS,  tapping  the  (able  with 
her  fan,  "  Mr.  Bailey  will  do  us  the  favour  to  sing  one  of  his  popular 
little  ballads." 

The  gentleman  thus  distinguished  seemed  suddenly  to  wake  up 
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out  oi  a  sort  of  happy  convenational  dream.  He  was  evidently 
mrpmed  and  nen'Ous ;  and  die  glances  which  he  lavr  exchanged 
brtwecD  Mrs.  Kelion  and  Fanny  Miiroid  <ii<I  not  tend  to  re-aitinire 
him.  But  when  Clam  Merton  »i<j,  "Sing  lo  me,"  in  that  tone 
K^iich  never  reached  other  enn  than  those  for  which  it  was  intended, 
lie  foTgot  everybody  else,  nnd  sang  to  her  and  her  alone. 

Bailey  sang  remarkably  well ;  and  he  did  not  forget  the  words  of 
the  bir  hosteu,  "Sing  to  me."  There  was  quite  an  cnthusbstic 
tKint  of  applause  when  he  Iiad  finished  ;  but  the  aniaieur  vocalist 
«nly  heard  Claia  Mctton's  (juict  commenilaiioii*,  only  saw  her  lender 
look  of  interest 

And  long  after  (he  party  had  broken  up  Bailey  was  consuming  the 
'•Email  hours  in  recalling  Miss  Merlon's  plca&ant  words,  and  Miss 
Uer ton's  gracious  smile. 


CH.\PTER  XI. 


THE  TWO  OPERA    BOXES. 


The  Ulysses  Insurance  Company  continued  lo  lake  up  a  great 

l«deal  of  St.  Patrick  Smith's  lime  during  the  month  which  followed  his 

£R>t  introduction  to  Mr.  Stanley.    The  elder  gentleman  had  his  other 

'Iwsiness  to  attend  to,  and  was  very  glad  to  find  a  younger  man  who 

"Was  ready  to  undertake  the  larger  share  of  the  work  which  had  to 

\x  done,  and  who  was  able  to  do  it  well.     There  was  a  great  deal 

«](  detail  which  Smith  had  to  team,  and  many  points  on  whidi  it  wa3 

^■necessary  that  he  should  consult  Mr.  Stanley.    He,  therefore,  avuiled 

^piutnself  pretty  frequently  of  a  general  invitation  which  that  gentleman 

had  given  Iiim  "  to  drop  in  to  dinner  whenever  he  liked,  and  talk 

»  things  over." 
A  nnall  amount  of  busineu  conversation  after  dinner  always  had 
%h«  eflectof  sending  Mr.  Stanley  to  sleep,  and  Mr.  Smith  to  the  ladies. 
A  more  intimate  aoquaintAnce  with  Ada  Stanley  did  not  tend  to 
decrease  the  admiration  which  St.  Patrick  had  fell  for  her  at  tbdi 
first  meeting.  In  the  first  place  she  was  perfectly  fresh — fresh  in 
looks,  in  manner,  tn  mind,  in  heart,  It  is  diffictdt  to  imagine  a 
greater  charm  in  a  woman  than  this  lo  such  a  man  as  St.  Patrick. 

She  had  read  a  great  deal  for  so  young  a  girt.     All   the   most 
popular  works  of  the  day,  of  history,  travel,  or  fiction,  delivered  t 
Mr.  Mudic's  can  in  its  weekly  rounds,  had  been  carefully  pcniSC 
and  she  formed  her  own  opinions  upon  them  alt ;  sometimes  rigt 
more  frequently  wrong,  hut  always  oiiginal. 
As  for  St  Patrick,  not  even  when  acknowledged  to  be  tlie  '' ' 
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tLDd  soul  of  the  mof.t  brilliant  dinner-party  of  tlw  season,  lud  he 
appealed  to  pealcr  a<lv:iniafic  than  in  those  long  twilight  convci- 
&itions  with  Ada. 

She  had  never  taken  a  fancy  to  any  one  whom  she  lud  met  ai  the 
pATlies  in  Uitoxetcr  Square.  Bailey  was  clever,  but  lie  vra.t  too  near 
her  own  ngc,  and  ^le  thought  him  conceited.  He  looked  Oowd 
upon  hcT  Af.  some  young  men  will  look  down  upon  girts  whom  ihcy 
have  known  since  they  were  in  »hort  frocks,  and  she  relumed  the 
compliment.  In  their  search  for  foreign  flowers  ihcy  miss  the  violet 
at  their  feet. 

St.  Patrick  paid  that  grncefnl  deference  to  Miss  Stanley's  o))inioiu 
whicli  all  women  like,  but  which  is  doubly  sweet  to  ilie  young  who 
receive  it  for  the  first  lime.  Even  when  he  differed  from  her,  she 
could  fci;l  that  hi;r  views  ahvays  had  :(oine  weight  with  him.  Then 
nSaiti  there  was  no  subject  they  discussed  on  whirh  he  could  not  teil 
her  something  new.  He  h.id  been  over  the  ground  described  in 
many  of  her  favourite  books  of  travel,  and  would  call  up  from  his 
memory  pictures  which  to  Ada  were  graphic,  vivid  realities 

She  felt  that  she  hod  found  some  one  to  whom  she  could  look  up, 
whilst  at  the  s:ime  time  he  seemed  to  sympathise  with  her  in  every 
taste,  and  to  undcrslan<l  her.  There  ate  few  things  more  pleasing 
to  a  woman  than  the  idc.i  that  she  is  undersiooil ;  that  is  to  say,  tktt 
her  clioracter  is  interpreted  as  slic  wishes  it  should  he. 

With  a  clever  girl  in  an  isolated  |>osilion,  i.solated  either  in  reality 
or  in  her  own  imagination,  the  wiih  to  be  appreciated  is  likely  to 
absorb  ah  other  feelings.  Fretincntly,  indeed,  it  is  only  an  Afiec- 
taiion  and  a  pretence  on  the  lips  of  the  pseudo-scnttmental,  and 
when  utterance  is  given  to  the  complaint,  it  will  generally  be  foum) 
to  be  groundless.  But  widi  some  the  desire  is  a  reahly,  and  it  is 
not  unnatural  that  it  should  be  felt.  In  the  present  <lay  every  btandi 
of  literature  is  so  easily  accessihle  to  any  one  who  lus  the  slightest  lasu 
for  It,  that  one  mcmher  of  a  family  may  become  highly  cultivated, 
whilst  the  knowledge  of  the  remainder  may  be  measured  by  a  vcty 
humble  standard.  A  girl  who  reads  much  is  pretty  sure  to  devote  a 
fair  portion  of  her  time  to  poetry  and  tiction,  studies  wliich  tend  » 
dcvelope  all  the  latent  romance  in  her  character. 

But  in  Ada  the  vein  did  not  crop  out  to  the  surface.  The  blue 
eyes  were  more  often  mischievous  than  dreamy.  Brothers,  and  sistCTS, 
and  friends,  all  agreed  that  ^hc  was  "capital  fun."  llui  when  in  the 
balls  of  UttoKcteria  a  young  gendcman  from  the  city,  with  pink  shirt 
front,  malachite  studs,  and  massive  chain,  would,  after  a  prolonged 
polka,  procec<l  to  touch  on  tenderer  to]>ies  than  die  heat   uf  the 
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worn,  and  the  p^uliarity  of  Jones  who  prasutteil  in  wearing  a  velvet 
<nistc02t,  the  nltemiit  u-ni  never  attended  with  succe».  AcIa  would 
not  have  objected  to  a  litclo  flirtation,  if  the  gentleman  coutd  have 
prrfbcnKd  his  port  well;  she  nas  prepared  to  act  ihc  »hcphciileu  lo 
an  aceomplishcd  shepherd,  but  the  acior  cast  for  tlie  p&rt  was  not 
etiual  to  l)i»  foruinc. 

On  one  o«:cauon — it  was  in  the  small  conservatory  at  Mr.  Builey's— 
she  laughed  so  unconscioiuhly  at  a  rcmaik  having  some  reference  to 
inoonligbl,  tlist  she  nuidc  Robin  Rcdbn:.:ist  quite  uiicomfottablc.  He 
^^  confided,  aftcnranls,  to  Robin  Redbreast  Number  Two,  liiat  Ada 
^■^'  VM  a  jolly  j[irl  to  dance  witli,  but  lia<l  no  fine  feeling." 
^H  WedouU  wlK'ther  Mr,  St.  Patrick  Smith  could  have  confirme«I  this 
^^rotdict ;  btil.  ])os»ibly,  astronomy  wat  nut  A<la'»  favourite  science. 

She  had  been  sin^ng,  one  night,  lo  St.  Patrick  some-  of  MooreV^ 

OBclodics,  songs  of  which  her  father  n-as  very  fond.     Her  voice  wa.s 

not  very  powerful,  but  she  sang  uiili  a  great  deal  of  feeling,  and  you 

could  distinguish  the  words  also— a  sensation  for  which  some  people 

^^^ivc  a  foolish  liking. 

^K     Smith  liad  never  been  able  lo  get  her  to  sing  to  him  before ;  for,  lo 
^1^1 1  the  exact  truth,  she  was  a  hulc  afraid  of  him  ai  fir.t. 

"^Vlicii  he  had  praised  the  singing — not  more  than  it  deserved— the 

conversation  turned  iiiiou  the  opera;  Ada  had  never  been  there. 

**«-.  Stanley  ha<l  peculiar  notions  upon  tlie  subject.     He  liked  the 

t^^atre,  and  made  a  point  of  taking  all  hi«  family  to  die  dress  circle 

'^"•"cc  or  four  times  in  the  year,  carefully  selecting  a  play  which  ha<I 

'     I'^oi  running  for  some  nights.     But  the  opera  he  considered  an  ex- 

P^liire  amusement,  appropriate  to  the  aristocracy  alone;  and  neither 

his    wife  nor  his  daughters  had  ever  been  able  to  persuade  him  to 

^>^«  a  box  for  them. 

|B   "VVkcn  Smith  h.-id  discovered  the  state   of  the  case,  lie   said 

^*  I  can  always  get  you  a  box  any  night  you  would  hkc  to  go.  I 
"*"si  talk  to  your  papa  about  it." 

-Any  request  Mr.  Smith  made,  Mr.  Stanley  felt  be  could  not  vety 

:I1  refuse. 

He  did  not  know  very  much  about  Smith,  for  he  was  not  aware 

klhat  he  was  a  sleeping  partner  in  the  great  house  of  Itilling,  Smith, 

]  M(l  Billing  ;  but  he  had  dined  widi  him  once  at  The  Grange,  mect- 

ti>S  »n  ex-Chaneellor  of  the   Exchequer,    a  baronet,   an   eminenC 

*iiiccn's  counsel,  and  a  celebrated  burlesque  writer.     And,  also, 

Idt  diM  a.  man  who  behaved  as  Smith  had  done  with  reference  to  the 

"UlyiKs,"  was  not  an  acquaintance  to  be  slighted. 
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It  was  arrnngcil,  therefore,  that  they  shoalil  go,  if  [K»ubl«,  to  tlic 
neM  Kprcacntation  of  "  Don  Giovanni." 

When  Smith  dialed  ilut  he  could  always  get  a  box,  Ik  did  not 
^exi^lgcntte  ;  for  he  lud  a  box  of  his  own  and  knew  the  manager  lo 
well,  th:ii  he  might  count  upon  the  fl^'ou^  of  an  additional  box  at 
any  time.  But  he  preferred  obtaining  the  Sinnlcys'  box  by  [nying  foi 
H ;  a  process  which  had  the  advanta^  of  being  simpler,  and  on  this 
occasion  more  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Smith. 

Smith's  own  box,  on  the  pitticr,  wait  a  Eivourite  place  of  r^nion 
for  his  varied  acquaintance. 

Whilst,  therefore,  he  often  placed  it  at  the  dispowl  of  many  of  hi* 
friends,  it  was  not  cjMcily  ihe  place  from  which  he  wished  Miss  Ada 
Stanley  to  witness  tlie  performances  for  the  first  time, 

Reading  the  paper  on  Monday  morning,  he  saw  tlie  opera  tltej'  hid 
selected  advertised  for  the  following  Thursday,  lly  that  morning's 
post  he  received  a  note  from  Mndenioiscllc  RoRtlie  (whose  eogsge- 
ment  M  prtmiire  dans(ust  ^\  the  other  house  was  to  commence  the 
following  week),  itsktng  him  for  hU  box  for  tliat  night.  She  was  an 
old  friend  of  Smith's,  nnd  was  anxious  to  witness  the  exploits  of  bcr 
new  rival,  Madame  La  Cicala. 

"  Thomson,"  said  Smith,  tlirowing  the  note  over  lo  his  sccrctuy, 
"  write  to  Rosalie  and  tell  her  &he  can  have  my  box  for  Thursdqr ; 
and  go  down  this  moniing  and  get  the  bent  box  you  cm,  on  Ac 
second  tier,  for  the  same  night,  and  send  it  to  Mm.  Stanley,  Na  ij. 
Utloxeler  Square,  Islington." 

Thomson  was  not  a  man  who  often  made  mistakes, '  but  it  so 
happened  thut  this  morning  he  liad  to  receive  five  hundred  potmdt 
on  an  outsider  which  he  had  b.ickcd  to  win  a  great  handicapysta 
hundred  to  one,  before  the  weights  were  out.  Under  these  circuok- 
SUtnces  it  w.ts  not  unnahiral  that  he  should  lie  a  little  excited.  It 
is  pleasant  to  know  that  you  have  won ;  but,  in  these  days,  youi 
happiness  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  complete  until  you  hare 
received  the  money— not  to  say,  cashed  the  cheque.  With  this 
sum  in  crisi>  liank  notes  in  his  ]iockct,  Mr.  Thomson  went  down  to 
the  opera-house.  He  obtained  a  remarkably  good  box  on  tlie  second 
tier,  according  to  orders;  but  he  sent  it  to  Mademoi.ielle  Kocali«, 
instead  of  to  Mrs.  Stanley  enclosing  Smith's  own  box  to  that  matroD 
in  its  place. 

This  exchange  was  not  agreeable  lo  either  party.  The  dansnat 
was  placed  where,  she  said,  "  there  was  only  ranged  peoiile,"  instead 
of  being  the  centre  of  attraction  to  all  the  loungers  in  the  suits, 
which  she  would  have  formed  in  Smith's  box. 
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Irv  Stanley  and  Mi^s  Adn,  on  tlic  other  liai>d,  were  a  great  d<^] 
>rc  Kt^red  at  hy  (host:  K<^^<Icn1en  than  tlicy  liked, 
iith  u-us  lo  lave  <]ini.-il  uiih  Oieiu  and  «sconc<l  ibem,  l>ut  at  the 
moment  his  groom  galloped  up  with  a  hurrietl  note  or  excuse ; 
!  said,  however,  that  he  slill  hoi>cd  to  join  them  in  the  house. 
A  young  comul.a  cousin  of  Smith's,  h.id  hnd  .in  attack  of  delirhim 
llie  peoftle  of  the  house  were  horribly  frightened,  and  Ltd 
Bl  for  Smith.     Under  the  circumstances,  he  Ibnnd  it  im|>o£uble  to 
It  him. 

^•hcn  AtriL  Stanley  received  hi*  note,  it  was  too  bie  for  her  to  get 

Iter  cscoR.    She  was  a  tolerably  Htrong-mindcd  hidy,  and  con- 

herself  quite  capable  of  taking  care  hoth  of  herself  and  her 

er ;  so  llicy  went  alone. 

were  suiprised  to  find  themselves  located  in  a  box  large 

(fa  to  hold  a  doxen,  but  they  made  ihemsetves  ([uite  comfortable, 

,  enjoye*!  the  opera  very  much. 

'crtainlyAda  would  baN-e  {wcfcTred  having  Smith  by  her  side,  if  it  had 
lybecn  to  talk  about  the  performance  between  the  acts.  During  those 
Is  the  ntmibcr  of  opera-glasses  turned  on  their  box  was  lexy 
It.     'lltcy  toulii  not  help  remaikinc  it,    Ada  would  not  luve  been 
'pleased  if  she  had  known  that  she  was  mistaken  for  Mademoiselle 
Rosalie.     This  was  the  first  apiJcanmce  of  thai  lady  in  Ix>ndon,  and 
nith  bad  mentioned  to  one  or  two  men  that  she  would  be  in  his 
Ijicr  in  the  evening  Ihcrc  were  several  knocks  at  the  door; 
&[n.  Stanley  opened  it,  gentlemen  bowed,  and  asked  for  Mr. 
These  were  men  who  had  just  entered  the  house  and  come 
l(bl  to  his  box.     At  the  beginning  of  the  la^t  act  arrived  Smith 
ctf.     He  was  very  angry  when  he  saw  iIk  mistake  that  had  been 
and  the  numerous  gbisses  levelled  at  Ada ;   but  it  waa  loo 
to  remedy  it.     He  joined  the  ladies  and  made  his  apologies, 
ctly  lie  showed  himself  bis  box  was  crowded  with  young  men 
Jous  to  be  presented  to  tlie  great  dunttuK.    He  undeceived  them, 
introduced  one  or  two  of  the  most  respectable  to  Mrs.  Stanley 
jt!  to  Ada.    The  ladies  could  not  help  noticing  that  the  gentlemen 
not  appear  at  iheir  ease, 
5mitt>  had  never  in  his  life  experienced  such  a  sense  of  relief  as  be 
.  when  the  curtain  fell 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

MR.    MIFFKINS   reKfOKMS   "AS    UNPLCASAKT  DUTV." 


^1  It  has  been  mentionei]  that  Mr.  MilTIiinf  WAS  a  sporting  nuin.  He 

^M         fre<{uentecl  a  rculingroum  whca-,  fur  Ihc  small  suni  of  one  )>i;iin<,-, 

H  he  \ku.\  an  oppurtimily  of  p<:nifing  all  the  sporting  papen,  anJ  of 

H  comparing  the  vaticinations  of  ihcii  vaiious  prophets, 

^P  He  did  not  dc]>i;nd,  however,  on  these  sources  alone  for  his  iofbr- 

mation,  but  whea  he  could  succeed  in  seeing  tlut  gentleman  before 

a  great  race,  he  generally  invested  liis  half  sovereign  on  the  tecom- 

mcnilaiion  of  Mr.  Robert  Chiv vers— more  popul.iily  knovm  as  "Chivvy 

Bob." 

Five  ye;irs  before  the  date  of  which  wc  wrilc,  "Chivvy  Bob"  had 
been  X  clerk  in  the  same  house  wiili  Milfkins.  The  two  clerks  had 
gone  to  the  Derby  of  that  year  together,  tliey  made  uj)  a  sovcreiga 
hciM'ccn  them,  and  backed  the  vrinncr  at  twenty  to  one. 

Tliey  botli  determined  to  invest  their  winnings  in  speculating  od 
the  Oaks ;  but  they  difl'ered  as  to  the  animals  that  should  cany  iheir 
money. 

MifTkins  went  for  the  favourite,  and  lou  bis  little  all. 

Chivvers  was  again  fortunate  in  "spotting"  an  outsider,  and 
realised  a  hundred  and  sixty  pounds. 

With  this  ciipital  he  commenced  life  as  a  bcilirg  man.     Ostensibly 
he  kept  a  small  cigar  shop,  but  his  real  business  was  to  niaki 
three  hundred  pound  book  on  every  race  of  any  importance: 

His  fortunes  were  of  a  varied  character  ;  sometimes  he  rented 
villa  at  Kilbum,  an<l  drove  into  town  in  a  mail  phaeton  and  plit 
Like  John  Gil]iin,  he  was  careful  not  to  take  his  equipage  too  near 
10  his  shop  door,  though  it  may  be  presumed  that  his  anxiety  t» 
avoid  display  was  ciuscd  by  differcol  reasons  from  those  which 
influenced  the  worthy  citizen.  This  was  at  a  time  when  he  vru  pan 
owner  of  three  race  horses. 

After  a  bad  week  at  Newmarket  or  Doncastcr  these  splendours 
would  all  disappear,  and  he  would  live  in  the  little  parlour  behind 
the  sliop,  and  dine  on  a  ]>late  of  boiled  beef  sent  in  from  the  eatin^-- 
liouiie  opposite,  until  fortune  clianged,  and  he  "  skinned  the  lamb  " 
once  more. 

He  had  just  won  two  thousand  pounds  on  the  same  c\'ent  Wbixit 
had  caused  Mr.  Thomson  to  make  tlie  unfortunate  mistake  about 
the  opera  boxes. 

Whenever  he  was  in  luck,  notliing  gave  him  so  great  pleasure  aft 
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cxhiliiiion  of  his  msgnificcRcc  and  liberality  to  his  <AA  chum 
ktoi 
lappcnirtg  to  run  across  Iiiin  iu  he  w-u  coming  back  riom  Bride 
tlic  d^y  :iAcr  tlu!  ncc,  he  Ktid,  "  Come  nnd  dine  with  mc  at 
<f'i,  and  well  go  to  the  opera  aftcm-aTds." 
ItM  it  chanced  that  Mr.  Miffkina  and  Iiis  host  were  located  in 
I  or  (he  best  stalls  that  money  could  obtain,  the  same  night  that 
.  and  lier  mother  occupied  Smith's  box. 

Iliwen  n'as  really  very  fond  of  the  opera,  and  whenever  he  vras  in 

Is  it  was  his  favourite  amusement     Belureen  the  actt  he  ami]»d 

{f  by  |K>iniin){  out  to  Miffkins  the  dilTercnt  celebrities  who 

a[>IMmcd  to  l>e  prc!>ent. 

''    'iL-  made  the  circuit  of  the  house  with  his  lorgnette,  he  »id,  "  I 

;   who  that  pretty  girt  is  in  Pat  Smith's  box?"  giving  tluU 

gentlctiian  the  tebriqud  by  which  he  was  known  to  a  certain  clas 

Hbw  the  turf. 

^Vollowing  the  direction  in  which  Chirvers  was  looking,  MifTkint 
^B  pcrccircd  the  object  of  his  admiration,  and  .«ai<I  immediately,— 
I^^Vhy,  that's  Ada  Stanley,  an  ol<I  friend  of  mine." 

'ITicn,  in  answer  to  several  inquiries  which  Chiwera  made,  he  told 
i^  who  Ada  was,  the  position  of  her  parents,  and  rariotis  other 
^■ticutATs  about  her. 

Bvben  Chivrcrs  had  heard  all  this,  he  said  in  reply, — 
^'  Well,  if  she  is  a  young  Udy  as  you  say,  she  has  no  business  in ' 
■£«  Smith's  box." 
ly  Why  not?" 

^TT>e  peculiar  position  which  St.  Patrick  Smith  occupied,  and  the 
itcm.«l  orraoBcmcnts  of  Uromplon  Grange,  combined  with  the  fact 
lib  not  going  into  society,  had  caused  n  number  of  extraordinary 
I  to  be  circulated  about  him,  of  which  veiy  few  had  any  foimda- 
infact, 

ne  of  the  most  discrcdilable  of  these  Chiwers  relaterl  in  answer^ 
lUTktns'  (luestion. 

lien  Smith  came  into  the  house,  Chiwers  cilted  MiRlios'  atten- 
m  him. 
'  ThTc,"  said  he,  "  if  you  want  to  see  Pat  Smitli,  bow's  your  time." 
.  had  not  occurred  10  Miffkins  before  that  this  might  be  the  ume 
|th  be  had  met  at  Hitley's  chambers,  and  at  Mrs.  Bailey't  hoiue 
lOter  Sqture. 
"■When,  therefore,  he  rceogniticd  him,  he  told  Chirvers  the  circum* 
vtanres  under  which  Smitli  had  first  made  Bailey's  actiuaintancc. 
Chivirvnt  on  bearing  his  account,  said,  "  I  don't  know  »  dowmei 
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cud  ihaa  ?u  Smith.  Vou  may  ilcpcod  upon  U  he's  odcr  no  go»l. 
sdciiiig  up  to  those  people.  IT  they  arc  friends  of  yours,  I  thtnlc)<ti 
ought  lo  put  them  up  to  hU  little  game" 

MilTkins  had  tltc  highcU  opinion  of  his  (rientTi  sugacily ;  tX  it* 
same  time,  \\K  was  by  no  means  defident  in  ttelf-concdt.  KccxaHv^ 
when  he  lume<I  tlic  matter  over  in  hiK  niiml  during  Itii  walk  tft 
busiDCSS  the  next  momingt  he  came  lo  the  concluEion  that  it  wai  bt 
duty  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Stanley  and  inform  him  of  tJic  st-f 

He  n'as  not  iaduccil  lo  Lake  this  step  citl»cr  by  n  i 
sense  of  <)uty  or  solely  by  u.  desire  of  ]>ulttng  htin&elf  fotword,  IxM  be 
diitiikcd  Smith  who  bad  snubbed  him  on  both  oocations  wbcn  ibf 
met,  and  he  had  a  sneaking  penchant  for  Atla  hiaiHlT. 

Miffkins  had  met  AIi.  Stanley  twice  at  the  Railey's,  and  had  bota 
invited  once  to  a  |>arty  at  his  bouse,  lliis  ac<iuainlancc  be  eta* 
sidered  sufficient  to  justify  bis  friendly  intervention.  So,  sactiAcla| 
the  hour  allowed  bim  for  dinner  on  the  altar  of  fricn(Ulii|».  be  «u 
ushered  into  Mr.  Stanley's  private  room  at  lea  minutes  past  one. 

"  Mr.  Stanley,"  he  with  an  ugly  attempt  at  solemnity  Mid, '  t 
have  come  lt>  perform  an  unpleasint  duty."  (To  these  wonis  b 
endeavoured  to  give  n  tone  of  a])pro]>riate  solcnmity,  iniitati&g  lbt| 
gentlenum  who  petfonns  the  heav7  fathers  at  the  City  of  Lotid 

Mr.  Stanley  bowed. 

"  As  one  who  has  experienced  your  hoq>itality  I  feel  bound  i 
throuith  with  it  to  the  1>est  of  my  ability."    (Her^  utKonsdond}'^ 
changed  the  tone  of  tlie  heavy  father  for  that  of  the  persuasivo  i 

Mr.  Stanley  waved  his  hand  in  a  deprecatory  manner. 

"  Happening  to  be  at  the  opera  Last  night,  I  saw  l^Trs.  Stanlcyl 
Miss  Ada  in  >Ir.  St.  Patrick  Smith's  box."    (As  he  brought  out  { 
word  opera  a  sense  of  personal  dignity  o%-eicame  ever)'  other  fe 
and  be  thrust  hi.-t  thumb  into  the  aim-hole  of  his  waiucoat ' 
air  that  defied  competition.) 

"  Well,  sir,  and  what  then  I "  saitl  Mr.  Sunley. 

Milfkins,  aRcf  explaining,  in  a  stupid  sort  of  way,  that  Mr. : 
was  "  not  in  society,"  repeated  the  stories  which  he  had  hcsni  frf 
ChiwcTB.    One  of  these  was  an  old  anecdote  of  tlie  Msiqu 


H- 


wliich  some  narrator,  anxious  to  give  it  a  more 


point,  bad  kindly  traniicrTed  to  Smilli. 

"  Weil,  Mr.  ^{i(rkin«,"  «id  Mr.  Stanley,  when  he  had  listened  !• 

it  all,  and  detected  the  parentage  of  the  II Mory.     "  1  •oppt" 

I  ought  to  say  that  I  am  much  obUged  to  you  ;  but  1  scatcti]  '''' 
how  to  do  it.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  however,  that  1  shall  uKi 
into  the  matter.    Good  morning." 
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Hr.  Stin)«y  had  some  difficulty  in  nrriving  at  a  conclusion  with 
itgird  to  Ihc  informaiion  he  hiul  received.  Pan  of  it  was  evidcnttjr 
^and  lh«  rest  might  have  no  better  Toundation ;  but,  on  the  other 
bnd,  the  very  fact  that  such  stories  were  in  rircttUlion  suggested 
itat  too  intimate  an  acqiinintancc  with  Smith  might  not  be  of 
idnatage  to  hi«  famtl}'. 

At  die  same  time  he  fell  that  he  was  un<icr  considemMe  oMiga- 
I  eon  to  Smith,  and,  besides  that,  he  could  not  help  liking  him.  He 
Autfoie  rejected  the  ide.i  which  had  3.X  first  occurred  to  him,  of 
mUng  inquiries  with  reg-nrd  to  the  foundation  for  the  stories  he  had 
hojd,  and  decided  that  he  would  go  to  Smith  at  once,  and  tell  Iiim 
y)Mf  what  had  been  said  about  the  opcm  box.  He  fett  sure  that 
bcihouUl  be  able  to  Judge  from  the  manner  in  which  Smith  received 
thctonununicaiion  wliat  course  he  ought  to  lake  for  llie  future  with 
nsml  to  the  continuance  of  their  private  acqiiaintanrc. 

Cilculating  ih.tt  he  should  probably  lind  Smith  at  the  Ulysses 
Office  about  that  time,  he  set  off  (here  at  once. 
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Part  III. 


SOME  COXSI  DERATIONS  OX  CONTEMPORARV  LANDSCAPE- 

PAINTING. 

lEPRESSED  by  the  injustice  of  llie  Academy,  Und- 
scape  painting  may  almost  t>e  sai<l  to  bav«  taken  icAi^, 
ibr  the  moment,  in  tlie  \V'aieT  Colour  Societie*  or  Exhi- 
bitions. I-'or  those  who  delight  in  the  rcpTcscntation  of 
the  wmpki  and  more  familiar  nspecU  of  nature— in  the  reproduction, 
witliout  any  rlislinct  attempt  at  impressing  the  Imaginaiion,  of  that 
which  delights  ui  on  our  own  coasts,  by  our  own  rivers,  in  the  many 
picturesque  nooks  of  our  own  richly  varied  Jsiatid,  or  amid  the  wilder 
scenery  of  Scotland  or  Wales — while  the  Academy  Ejchibltion  docs  a 
little  through  s»ch  pictures  as  Vital  Cole's,  Leader's,  and  Creswick'ii 
and  otliers  mentioned  in  my  tatl  article,  there  is  no  Mich  pleasure  to 
lie  found  as  in  thcroomsof  the  Water  Colour  Society  and  Innituteand 
tlie  Dudley  Gallery,  or  such  wcll-sclcf^lcd  dealers'  exhibitions  as  those 
of  Wallis  an<l  C!ox,  or  McLean  and  Tooth,  in  the  Haymarfcet.  Tl>e 
Dudley  Gallery  hxs  tlie  advantage  of  non- connect! on  with  a  society, 
snd  it  is  to  be  hojied  will  duly  value  and  ding  to  this  freedom,  whidt 
has  given  us  hitherto,  and  ought  to  continue  to  give  us,  exhibitions 
of  more  fresh  an<l  varied  interest,  though  natumlly  showing  a  loii-cr 
average  of  skill  and  less  completeness  of  achievement  wicliin  a  defined 
range,  than  we  find  in  the  cnhibitions  of  the  older  and  more  shatpljr 
limited  societies.  It  is  to  be  hoped  tli.it  tlic  Dudley  Gallery  Exliibition 
of  cabinet  works  in  oil,  first  aiicmpicd  last  winter,  will  be  continued 
this  year.  Some  such  exhibition  is  much  needed  to  replace  that  of 
the  Dritish  Institution,  and  supplement  that  of  the  Academy.  Hut  it 
is  the  Dudley  Gallery  Ivxliibition  of  \\'ater  Colours  which  has  biouglil 
ptomincntly  fonvard  many  new  painters  of  distinguished  merit.  Among 
them  may  be  named,  as  conspicuous  for  various  qualities  George 
Mawley,  whose  English  landscapes  breathe  a  sweet  or  solemn  senti- 
ment, which  lifts  them  beyond  the  level  in  which  the  subjects  ttvem- 
selves  range ;  Frank  \V'alton,  a  painter  of  the  same  class  of  subjects, 
hardly  less  true,  but  not  nearly  so  imaginative ;  G.  L.  Hall,  a  veiy 
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Buwerfiil  patnlet  of  llie  sea  and  sea-ONUt ;  Anhur  Sevem,  who  has 
■wwa  a  commciKbble  and  rare  sense  of  the  grandeur  of  the  subjects 
Kraiihcd  to  the  painter  by  London  and  the  Thames ;  A.  Diichfield, 
Bho  composes  both  witli  intention  and  invention,  and  b  a  sweet  and 
Bnder  colourist ;  U.  and  J.  C.  Moore,  tlie  fonner  a  vigorous  {uintcr 
K  Engltsh  bndscape  and  sea,  the  latter  of  Italian  landtcape.  dis- 
Hifuiabed  by  its  hannonious  aRaj^ternent  of  line  and  sober  dignity 
H  colour ;  Albert  and  Menry  Goodwin,  two  young  brothers,  the  one 
Hilh  a  Ane  xcntimcni  expressed  chteHy  in  tn-iitght  and  sunsel  effects, 
Bic  other  as  mjukcd  in  his  power  of  representing  wide  expanses  in 
Key,  sombre,  or  showery  weather ;  Spencer  Vincent,  with  much  of 
Bk  quality  of  G.  Fripp,  both  in  composition  and  colour ;  Herbert 
Bcnics;i  angularly  refined  as  a  eolouritt,  and  <lelicalely  true  as  a 
Hughtsman  -,  Fietd  Talfourd,  simple,  but  impressive,  whose  pon-ei  in 
Hndicape  wax  uiuuspectcd  by  the  public  til!  be  exhibited  his  water- 
Klour  drawings ;  and  the  Colemans,  brother  and  lister,  the  former 
H  clever  imiutor  of  Birket  Foster's  the  Udy  slill  very  young,  but 
Htving  shown  more  of  tlie  <]ualiiies  wliich  made  Hunt's  flowers, 
Biiit,  and  sttU-life  ko  precious,  than  any  of  his  many  followers.  Most 
If  theMe  artists  may  l>e  said  to  have  first  won  public  notice  in  the 
nadlcy  Gallery,  though  they  all,  doubtlc^  had  (heir  own  circles  of 
HnchascTs  and  sppreciators.  But  this  Galteryhas  given  men  already 
Httineuisbed  as  oil  painters — like  Walter  Field,  F.  Dillon  and  J.  W. 
HdccK,  Marks  and  G.  Leslie — an  opportunity  of  showing  unexpected 
Kill  in  water  colourv— a  valuable  op[)ortuntly,  conudering  how  sys- 
Koutically  the  bndscape  painters  among  them  h.-ive  been  snubbed 
Bp  the  Royal  Academy — while  it  \\X%  introduced  to  other  than  a 
Kcatrical  public  our  greatest  living  scenic  artist,  VVilliam  Be%'erley, 
Nnd  proved  biro  little  less  consummate  a  master  of  w-.itcr  colour, 
applied  especially  to  marine  subjects,  than  of  dUtemper.  Sehlom, 
H  ever,  has  a  liner  drawing  of  water  and  )rhipj>tng  been  pToduce<l  by 
By  ban<l  now  living  than  W.  Beverley's  brgc  compociilion  of  a  North- 
BUBtiy  ftihing-smack  getting  under  weigh,  in  the  Dudley  Gallery 
Hthibition  of  this  year.  As  yet  this  anist  has  not  given  lite  i>ublic 
Hqr  opportunity  of  judging  his  power  as  an  oil  painter ;  hut  in  water 
Klotu  he  has  established  Ills  right  to  take  rank  among  the  best  of 
He  many  able  artists  bred  in  the  Kcene-jxiintcr's  room,  the  nursery  of 
B  iDUch  various  power,  from  Ijkmbert,  Banett,  and  De  Loulhcr- 
fturg  in  the  last  century,  to  G.  Chambers,  I).  Cox,  Roberts,  and 
Hui6cld  in  our  own  time.  It  is  a  pity,  in  these  days  of  small  and 
Heml  landKape,  that  the  art  of  tltc  stage  should  be  so  evanescent. 
ft>r  there,  in  the  "dolhs"  or  "  seta  "  of  some  pantomime  opening 
■    Vi'i.  [..  K.  S.  i»68.  u 
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or  eximvugnnEa — whkh  runs  lu  slwn  nnd  meny  lUv,  aa<l  thca  ii 
,  seen  no  more^b  to  be  found  someolihe  nolilett  and  l     ' 
I  acape-work  of  our  gencniion.     And  tlic  l)c*l  inveniioii  < 
since  Sianficld  punted  at  Dnny  I^nc.  we  atrc  lo  \\'illiiitn  Hcvolij, 
whom  it  is  not  extravagant,  I  beliew,  to  distinguish  as  the  Turaarf 
distcmjKr. 

It  wrould  be  ungtadous  and  unreasonable  to  express  diksti 
irith  i-ucb  landscapes  as  are  yearly  prodaccd  fur  our  detighi  L;  «^ 
pointers  as  (reoige  Fripp,  E<lward  fhuivan,  Samuel  Pnlmct,  AlH 
Hunt,  George  HoyxrC)  George  DoJgson,  Bitket  Fostef,  'IliORus  DasH 
:  Janie»  Holland,  Jackson,  Newion,  Nalle),  Powell,  and  other  iin| 
\  ben  or  Associates  of  the  Old  Water  Colour  Societ)' ;   Hinc  at 
Mogford,  Bennett,  I>'EgviUe,  and  E.  Wanen  in   ihc  Jnslimie;«i 
Ae  cOnuil>utor»  to  the  Dudley  Gnllery  atro.idy  enumerated. 

Considering  hovr  [Mculiarl/  landscape  art,  as  we  uodentaiid  tht 
word,  is  al  once  of  modem  and  English  growth, — for  modem  Fniil 
landscape  was  budded  on  an  English  siocl:,  and  date*  Oonifl 
I  first  exhibition  in  Paris  of  some  large  landscapn  of  Conxtable's,— fl 
ttaitling  to  find  it  at  thli  moment  leflsocomplelcly  in  the  coldthfl 
in  the  distribution  of  Addemic  honours.  But  in  spile  of  all  ^ 
discoursgcmenl  arising  from  the  continued  exclusion,  for  soot 
thirty  years  past,  of  landscape  painters  from  the  Academy — an  t!xd» 
iion  whicli  unhappily  tends  strongly  to  pcr])cttiate  ilself~and  the  s» 
raime»  in  the  (rcalmeni  of  landscapes  sent  to  Trafalgar  S(|aare  W 
exhiliiiion,  resulting  from  iliis  and  other  causes,  tliere  never  wnt 
to  many  clever  young  painters,  I  believe,  giving  their  very  bel 
eneigicK  to  working  Irom  nature ;  never  was  landscape  fii    '  '>4 

And  |>crscvering  in  observation,  so  earnest,  exact,  and  boi  ^■r*■ 

sentation ;  never  K-as  such  laborious  training  of  hand  and  eye,  as  fti 
as  Aese  tan  be  educated  by  sheer  out-door  labour.     Dul  all  llrit 
toil  and  study  has  not  up  to  this  moment  given  us  one  lam 
jMinter  who  deserves  to  be  called  "  great,"  as  the  epithet  is 
to  'l*umcr,  none  even  who  can  be  classed  with  Ciainsborooigh, 
iBb^e,  old  Crooic,  Cnlcolt,  old  David  Cox,  Copley  Fielding,  (a  tb 
finest  examples  of  him.  or  Dc  VVint.     There  ii  no  roan  \ 
landscape  at  this  moment  wlio  so  carrie*  away,  stores  up, :.   -- 
the  facts  of  nature,  as  to  invest  them  with  a  new  and  grand  « 
beautiful  Mgdificince  upon  his  paper  or  hie  canvas — riT>n 
deals  with  natuie  ax  at  once  her  master  and  servant,   nctt^- 
to  her  tmtlis,  never  forgetful  of  her  conditions,  but  yet  making  thisf 
truths  3ubser\-icnt  to  his  purpose,  ami  forcing  these  ctmititlom  ■* 
accommodate  themselves  to  his  conccjitions — using  natuic't  hsM 
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phenomena  to  body  fonh  his  own  ineaaingB  and  moodst 
aiul  subduiiig  the  spccutor's  mind  by  aid  or  compoiition,  colour, 
aad  chiaro\4:uio,  3S  imperiously  to  his  own  will  as  he  compels  to  his 
■ovicc  the  iixXi  of  the  outward  univcnc.     Our  bndscape  jnlnten 
Kcm  at  this  moment  to  be  scholars,  not  masters  of  nature ;  hanlly 
even  scholars  whose  scnice  is  ennobled  by  tlie  hope  of  being  one 
day  nasters.      It  is   true,   as  i  have  i^iid,   that   within  a  narrow 
nnge  of  subject,  and  at  a  humble  level  of  n.'^piration.  wl-  may  find 
almo«t  perfect  representation  of  nature,  especially  in  her  more  tnin- 
t|iul  moods,  reaching  iu  utmost  perfection  in  sucli  drawings  as  T. 
Dinby's,  A.  Hunt'*,  G.  Fripp's.  C.  Boycc's,  and  E.  Duncan's.     But 
I      trcnely  beautiful  ^s  may  be  Daiiby's  \Vc;kli  lakes  and  valley*,  A. 
Hjot's  nraciics  of  i'hanies,  or  G.  Fripp's  Highland  straths  and  ilcer- 
\<mVA,  or  whatever  the  solemn  sweeinevs  of  sentiment  and  colour 
i       fiih  which  Boycc  invests  even  ilie  unloveliest  compositions,  it  is  im- 
I       pouible  when  we  compare  their  work  with  that  of  the  leading  English 
^^  liaJsca])e  painters  of  the  generation  just  passed  away,  not  to  fed 
^1  ihu  il  ranget  tower,  looms  smaller,  and  impies.ses  us  less  altogetlier. 
^^  VFW  we  now  see  seems  to  be  art  struggling  with  nature  in  her  inter- 
na Billable  details,   and  at  a  hopelc^  disadvanl.ige,  tn.ttca<1  of  art 
^f  Mkcting  and  arranging  the  fruits  of  ripe  and  faithful  study  of  nature 
in  subordination  to  the  pre-detemiined  and  well-weighed  purpose  of 
thr  aitis:.     If  iru  go  to  any  gallery  including  good  examples  of  our 
etriicr  landscape,  say  the  Water  Colour  Gallerj'at  South  Kensington) 
ot  the  excellently  selected  one  now  open  at  the  Leeds  Exhibition, 
«*ikh  I  should  earnestly  recommend  all  lovers  of  fine  ait  to  visit, 
*e  ihalt  find  in  the  works  of  Girtin,  Coxens,  Robson,  Glover,  W. 
Tuner,  and  Varky  (taking  examples  of  their  earlier  manner),  Barrett, 
Copley  l-'ielding,  Prout, — in  such  drawings  as  the  "  Wrecked  India,- 
nua,'  DOW,  if  I  remember  right,  at  Leeds, — De  Wint,  and  D.  Cox, 
to  «y  nothing  for  the  moment  of  J,  W,  M,  Tomer,  a  largeness  and 
l«caJth  of  style  quite  distinguishable  from  emptiness  or  scantiness  of 
P^nicuLirs— a  gravity  and  solemnity  of  scniiraeni,  a  directness  of 
PWpoac,  and  a  combination  of  renunciation  with  selection  of  detail, 
■hith  impress  the  mimi  with  a  icn.ie  of  power  never  given  by  the 
•Wt  ebboralcly  mani|)u1ated,  more   ambitiously  coloured,   more 
*^ly  imitative,  more  strikingly  clever  and  obviously  effortful  draw- 
■ogtofllie  present  day. 

Before  the  fonner,  what  is  uppermost  in  our  minds  is  the  miattimt 
cfthepiinlei,  tioi  hi%  iMUi.  We  feel  the  sentiment  of  the  subject, 
■Ml  Ihe  labour  of  conveying  it.  Before  the  latter,  it  is  hanlly  possible 
toesclude  the  thought  of  the  painter's  technical  dcxtetiiy,  of  the 
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pains  he  has  taken,  of  the  jiroruvion  of  work  lie  has  put  into  a  icnaS 
compass ;  and  in  this  profu«ion  vc  cin  Kcldom  find  or  Follow  iht 
clue  to  his  thought,  and  feel  no  tense  of  a  si:niiment  ombodic^l  or  ao 
inieniion  realised,  other  than  that  of  faithfully  icprcicniing  the  facu 
of  the  subject  before  him. 

Some  critics,  profesaonal  one*  especially,  are  inclined  to  attribute 
much  10  misdifcclion  of  aim,  to  the  allempt  to  give  vrater-colour  the 
eflccl  of  oil,  and  to  leach  this  mistaken  end  by  the  use  of  body 
colour.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  mischief  to  water-colour- 
art  resulting  from  diC5c  technical  mistakes,  but  Uic  cause  of  ihc 
defect  I  am  insisting  upon  lies  deeper. 

Is  it  the  inevitable  result  of  the  distraction  of  impressions  ^csu}^ 
ing  from  [irofusion  of  detail,  or  the  (-onsequence  of  the  painter 
having,  in  a  great  measure,  iliscnnlcd  selcciioii,  and  abandoncil  the 
aim  at  expressing  a  sentiment,  as  being  in  the  nature  of  an  iraptP^ 
tinence  ?  Are  we  lo  accept  the  doctrine  that  the  landscape  painter's 
true  function  is  thai  of  a  faithful  ledcclor  only  of  the  nature  before 
him  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  both  iJiis  danf:;cr  in  practice  and  this 
pen-crsily  in  doctrine  are  al  work,  and  ihal  they  piny  into  each  other. 
In  the  absence  of  a  predetermined  purpose,  of  any  wish  even  to 
permit  a  mood  or  sentiment  to  guide  the  eye  and  hand  in  ihc  inlcr- 
pretalion  of  the  subject  before  hini,  the  painter  has  nothing  to  fall 
back  upon  but  detail,  always  infinite  in  amount,  and  infinitely  difficult 
of  consummate  imitation.  The  habit  of  making  pictures  on  the  spot, 
and  direct  from  nature,  has  not  only  allowed  the  faculty  of  swiftly  re- 
cording effects  to  become  paralysed ;  it  has  tended  to  make  the  artist 
the  bond-slave,  instead  of  the  taskmaaicr,  of  outward  appearance^  , 
and  has  crippled  at  once  the  powers  of  composition  and  scleclion,—  j 
of  arranging  the  materials  of  a  picture  with  reference  to  the  highest 
pleasure  consistent  with  the  kind  of  emotion  specially  in  view,  and 
deliberately  sacrificing  particular  truths,  in  consideration  of  a  more 
general  truth  mc-^nl  to  be  kcjil  uppermost.  I  cannot  but  feel  thai  the 
very  conception  of  landscape-painting  has  been  undergoing  a  change  ia 
this  direction.  This  is  no  doubt  attributable  to  a  great  variety  of  causes, 
some  more  recondite  and  general,  others  more  obvious  and  limited. 
Among  the  former  arc  the  a^rc^ate  influences  operating  in  the 
direction  of  realism  in  all  branches  of  art.  Among  the  Utter  I  would 
class  photography,  the  revolt  against  the  rcd-tnpcism  of  art-schools 
which  found  expression  in  pre- Raphael ilism,  and,  still  more  potent, 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Kuskin's  writings,  in  their  bearing  on  views  both 
of  nature  and  art.  Kuskin,  at  once  a  passionate  lover  and  an  ardent, 
if  fanciful,   questii^ner  of  nature,  seems— whatever  he  may  liavc 
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rntUB  of  a  different  import  here  and  ihere— at  the  bottom  of  his 
hout  hinlly  to  reserve  any  other  fanciion  for  art  than  that  of 
(iidifully  Tecortliiig  fact*.  Never,  however,  did  any  artUt  in  words 
10  uKrt  lu  Ruxkin  ihst  abnolute  authority  over  the  facts  of  nature 
•tiicb  I  hiLvc  claimed  as  the  right  of  the  landscape  painter.  He 
Dtm  describes  n  bndscajie  but  he  makes  It  lake  the  shifting;  cotoun 
c(  his  tentimcDL  Uut  his  unequalled  power  as  an  inter]>Teter  of 
tainrc,  his  ungubr  faculty  of  focuJialng  his  imnjpruiiion,  and  his  in- 
nhuutiUe  fcitilit)'  in  discovering  hidden  analogies  and  meanings  in 
mnrd  things,  have  worked,  loijethcr  with  other  inHucncct,  to  im- 
pale nature  auihoritalivel)'  upon  the  artist,  and  to  annihilate,  as  it 
•tre,  the  painter's  imagination  and  individuality  in  the  presence  of 
in  outward  worltl  that  seems  so  lovely  in  the  glamour  of  Ruskin's 
daoipiion,  or  so  mysterious  in  the  alembic  of  his  analysis.  Never, 
1  btlicve,  have  the  pencils  of  a  generation  been  so  guided  by  a  pea 
u  those  of  our  younger  painters  were  long,  and  probably  still  are, 
I7  that  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  This  inllucn<:e,  I  believe,  can  only  be 
di^ilucc<l  by  that  of  some  p^iintcr  who  is  as  great  a  master  of  form 
>Dd  colour  as  Ruskin  of  desciiption ;  with  not  less  insight  than 

^  into  the  £xcts  of  nature,  and  not  less  respect  for  her  laws,  but 
I  a  painter's  power  of  showing  by  pUtHra  that,  strong  an<l  strange 
uil  btautiful  as  nature  may  be,  tlic  gre.it  painter's  art  is  stilt  stronger, 
HnngeT,  and  more  beautiful  to  human  souls,  and  that  the  true 
nuier's  function  is  to  make  nature  do  his  bidding  and  deliver  his 
nttuge. 

or  course  the  cliange  I  have  noted  in  landscape — from  geneniUsa- 
tioa  to  detail,  and  from  use  of  the  artist's  mind  as  a  mould  to  use  of  it 
U  a  minor — did  not  come  about  without  good  and  sufficient  reasons, 
Uiough,  like  most  reactions,  I  believe  it  to  have  gone  too  ikr.  There 
W  grown  up  a  slightness  and  slovenliness,  the  parody  in  second-rate 

I  pnctite  of  the  breadth  and  generalisation  of  first-rate  men.  Even  in 
iuidscape,  truth  had  been  partially  lost  sight  of,  in  deference  to  con- 
ventional rules,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  protested  that  this 

1  pemnran  was  least  palpable  in  landscape.     That,  in  FIngland  at 

'  tcM,  had  iKver  at  even  the  darketi  time  been  entirely  crushed  under 
the  burden  of  coDveiitionaliuns,  and  crippled  by  the  fetters  of  pre- 
•cripbon,  like  figure  painting-  \V'hatever  might  be  charged  against 
Ctinsborough  or  ConsMblc,  on  the  ground  of  "  bloitesquencss,"  of 
luk  tA  discrimination  in  their  forms  of  trunk  or  foliage,  rock  or  cloud, 
there  could  be  no  charge  sustained  against  them  of  deadness  to  nature, 
defection  from  love  of  her.  But  while  the  young  rebels  of  pre- 
Jitnm  were  figure  painters  to  a  man,  Ruskin,  tlieir  prophet* 
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was  above  all  u  ntudent  and  lover  of  landsciipe,  aod  had  made  U* 
L  Sihd  in  liicraiuic  as  x  mninoinct  of  the  gIoh«s  or  the  mcKlerti  tei' 
[  scape  painters  agamst  the  classical  wonhics,  whom  he  attacked  >illi 
fOtnething  of  the  indiscriminate  fen-our  of  a  Puritan  icoflo<U>i.  toft 
iDg  down  lovelinen  and  defoimitir,  ape  an<l  angel,  alike.     Hi 
iofhicncewas  thus  exerted  maintj-  in  the  iliieoion  where  it  \^.-    _ 
wanted,  upon  the  young  bndscape  painters,  and  it  tumed  thea  i9 
not  only  into  close  students,  observers,  and  recorders  of  '' 
which,  so  far,  was  a  good, — ^but  made  them  forgetful,  for  the  ( 
the  fact  that  stiidjr  is  but  the  road  to  mastery,  and  must  be  leiMd 
from  lime  to  time  by  triaU  ofsirength  in  other  than  sliidcnt's  woifc; 
that  careful  rciiderin];  of  details  is  the  ineaiut,  not  the  end,  of  tA^ 
and  that  mere   practice   in  shaping  the  letters  of  the  alphabddl 
useless,  unlcB  with  an  eye  to  their  free  use  in  forming  words  afl^ 
embodying  thoughts.    This  was  no4,  of  course,  the  fervid  wrtut't 
meaning  or  intention  :  it  was  the  youn^  passionate,  and  half-cdiicaid 
«rt-«tudent's  perversion  of  ii.     Wlui  Ruskin  meant,  ami  probablyiT 
fhEB  writings  be  carefully  sincd,  what  he  will  be  found  to  havet» 
pressed,  amounts  to  this,  lh.it  all  the  student  can  do  to    ' 
what  real  artistic  talent  he  may  have  had  entrusted  to  him  x*: 
nature ;  that  the  development  of  the  fruits  oi  such  study,  in  the  ^htpt  { 
of  invention,  will  come  in  due  course ;  and  that  there  ran  be  T!  I 
able  forcing  of  such  fruits,     Rut  whatever  (he  master's  nic.-ir.i  ■._ 
\  &ct  is,  tliat  while  his  influence  has  been  paramount  among  yomg  | 
artists,  we  have  produced  no  great  landscape  painter,  however  msvjr 
exoeMent  painters  of  studies  for  landscape ;  and  that  nil  the  ma 
now  living  who  take  highest  rank  amon^  F.nglish  landscape  painicii 
had  attained  that  tank  before  Ruskin*s  books  appeared.     It  tray  Ik 
that  all  (his  is  but  natural,  (hat  we  arc  in  one  of  those  peMx:i  o( 
reaction,  pause,  and  languor  which  will  follow  sca<«ns  of  f.\- 
ductivcncis,  and  that   with  Constable,  Turner,   D.  Cox,  1:^     __ 
Copley  Fielding.  Prout,  W.  Hunt,  and  Stanfield,  just  passed  aiB 
it  is  no  wonder  if  we  should  have  follen  on  a  race  of  smaller  arljfl 
stature,  or  it  niAf  be  tliat  those  of  them  destined  (o  t>c  giants  li^| 
not  yet  come  to  their  maturity.     Aivd  certainly  a  gcneraboa  ^| 
can  already  count  such  men  as  the  best  member;  of  iIk  Wi^J 
Colour  Societies  and  Exhibitions  already  cnumera(ed,  and  *xca^ 
our  oil  painters  old  Linnell,  W.  Dawson,  Anthony,  as  he  has  beov 
H.  W.  11.  Davis,  W.  Davis  c^  l.tverpoot,  a  man  of  rare  gifts  crat'^s 
tlt^ppreciated,  M.tson,  and  Walker,  has  no  reason  to  sit  <town  wA 
oy  over  its  own  sterility.     Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  time  to  \* 
looking  for  more  fruits  than  have  yet  been  seen  of  the  loqg<0D- 
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uued  painstaking  study  of  our  younger  Inndscape  paintcn ;  an<)  I 
I  oncoi  but  think  that  the  growth  or  these  Tiuits  will  be  hastened  liy 
(Utsling  more  and  more  that  the  function  of  landscape  art  is  the 
embodiment  of  aspects  and  eiTccts  of  nature,  answering  to,  and 
coloutvd  by,  inooda  of  mind  and  phases  of  sentiment,  and  expressing 
gieal  <lominant  idea*  of  gran<Ieur  or  beauty,  by  means  of  the  storm 
or  calm,  the  glory  and  terror,  or  the  nincnity  and  loveliness  of  the 
visible  world.  It  it  precisely  the  terror  of  tempest  and  the  sweetness 
of  cjtlo),  just  what  is  most  nwfut  in  the  m.ijesiy  of  mountain  oi  might 
of  sea,  most  marvellous  in  the  changing  beauty  of  cloud-la&<t,  an<) 
the  glamour  of  sunlight,  that  is  most  unattainable  by  direct  out-doof 
study  and  laboiioiu  [laiming  afier  the  fact. 

We  should  be  looking,  in  a  word,  for  results  of  the  study  of  nature, 
QOt  u  carried  on  with  t!)c  leisurely,  mechanical,  imitative  toil,  appro- 

»pMte  to  hira  who  painu  from  a  draped  lay  Eigurc,  but  as  employing 
Ac  (wift  pettegiiion,  guided  by  knowledge,  that  takes  in  through  the 
rye  and  gives  out  by  means  of  the  tiand  the  movement,  play,  and 
cwnieniunly  changing  expression,  of  the  living  frame. 

Of  Utc,  It  has  secmc<l  to  me,  that  a  jiereejiiion  of  this  need  is 
groning  up,  and  that  some  of  our  older  painters,  juulicuLaily  G.  I-ripp, 
t  Duncan,  and  G.  Dodgson,  in  the  Old  Water  Colour  Society,  and 
Kime  paintcnt  of  figures  in  landscape,  particularly  Poole,  in  oil,  and 
Gilbert,  in  water  colour,  have  never  lost  sight  of  it ;  white  some  of 
iat  younger  members  both  of  that  an<l  other  auociations,  notably  A. 
Hunt  and  Walker,  in  the  Society,  C.  W.  Hine  in  the  Institute,  G. 
Mjwicyand  /X.  Diichlicid  in  the  Dudley  Cillery  Exhibiuon,  Mason, and 
H'liket  in  the  .-Vnadcmy,  and  H.  Wallis  in  a  lovely  though  very  simple 
faadicapc  in  the  first  Winter  Exhibition  of  Gil  Pictures  in  the  Dudley 
Ctdeiy— a  Hal  hea;h,  iruvericd  by  a  river  and  liacked  by  wooiU,  witli 
tm  (ooale  figures,  one  listening  to  the  other's  rculing  of  u  letter, 
Mdcr  a  sky  still  flushed  with  sunset  after  the  sun  had  set — are 
dncloping  a  power  of  composition  and  an  aim  at  the  exprc^iion  of 
miiment  through  nature  which  are  of  happy  augury,  and  point  to 
>  sew  i^uickeuing  of  Ijiidicape  art  in  its  tnoM  impressive  form. 
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How,  When,  and  Where  to 
Bathe. 


F0NI5NESS   for  cold  water  is  one  of  the  mMia-' 
which  foreigners  in  general  like  to  fflstcn  upon  Ih^'  [ 
anomalous  ctiMHirc,  the  Englishman.    It  is  not  that  oU' 
ftSA^  coniincnial  neighbours  do  not  use  it :  what  they  exchir*i 
against  is  the  abuse  and  absolute  waste  of  the  li()uid  eletner»« 
which,  as  they  conceive,  goes  on  in  this  country ;  whilst  we  riei^' 
with  contempt,  not  unmixed  with  nausea,  the  quart  of  not  ovcT" 
dean  waier  which   suffices   them  for  their  *'0iatutinal  ablutions, "^ 
and  point  with  pride  to  the  "  lubful "  which  an  English  gentleisarB  J 
requires  for  his  morning  "baih,"     Hut  here  lies  a  diflerence.    Wc 
are  in  danger  of  confounding,  under  the  latter  term,  two  distinct 
purposes  in  the  use  of  water.     The  fact  is,  the  Frenchman  waihe«, 
the  Englishman  bathes. 

Now,  as  utility  comes  before  ornament,  and  hcaltli  before 
pleasure,  we  are  bound  to  give  tlie  first  consideration  to  the  more 
simple,  but  most  useful  jiurpose  to  which  water  can  be  a]>plie<I,  vii., 
the  cleansing  of  our  bodie<!.  or  washing.  Physiologj-  ])oints  out  that 
these  two  uses  of  water  are  quite  distinct  from  each  other.  We  wash 
in  order  to  be  clean,  and  to  promote  and  sustain  the  healthy  function 
of  the  skin ;  we  bathe  in  order  to  obtain  the  physiological  ciTecU  of 
water,  hot,  cool,  or  colli,  upon  the  sj-stem  at  large.  And  these 
effects  vary  again  according  to  the  time  when  the  b:ilh  is  takeo,  its 
temperature,  and  the  condition  of  the  body  as  to  health  or  disease ; 
so  that  its  effects  vary  from  those  of  a  powerful  stiniulani  to  all  the 
vital  energies,  down  through  various  stages  to  the  greatest  possible 
deprevsion  of  the  same  forces.  And  if  a  raiioit  tTetrir  of  this  artide 
be  required,  we  place  it  in  the  necessity  for  caution  lest  that  love 
of  bathing  which  has  become  universal  iimongst  the  belter  educated 
classes  of  this  Lountr^',  and  the  prevailing  familiarity  with  its  use  in 
all  kinds  of  ways,  and  in  all  conditions  of  the  bodily  health,  may 
produce  a  recklessness  with  regartl  to  its  undoubtedly  powerful 
operation,  for  good  or  for  evil,  upon  the  human  frame,  which  iu 
thoughtless  devotees  may  live  to  deplore. 
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Bui  6rst  of  washing.  Tlic  tu^h  or  woman  who  cUily  waslici 
cficcmally  has  no  abioluce  need  of  bathing,  at  IcaM  whilst  in  health. 
Let  (his  be  a  consolation  to  tho.ie  nunieiouv  jicnonx,  et-cn  amongst 
the  respectable  clashes,  who  ha\e  not  the  time  or  means  at  command 
fottiic  icgular  use  of  the  bnth  with  comfort  and  dcccnc}-.  Many 
oihcB  are  deterred  by  weak  health,  or  timidity  of  the  effects  of  bath- 
lii(  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  all  &uch  should  be  enabled  to 
otinute  the  value  of  the  effecis  which  nuy  be  obiuined  by  a  proper 
iptcm  of  washing  alone.  And  it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  if 
Ihii  be  properly  and  rcgtilarly  performed,  bathing  is  reduced  to  a 
ocK  luxury,  in  health,  or  to  a  medicinal  agent  in  the  case  of  sick- 
acKi  To  be  enabled  then  frequently,  ijuickl)',  and  elTcciually  to 
deuHc  the  whck  surfau  of  our  bodies  from  all  impuiities  is  to  pos- 
uu  one  of  the  mo^it  powerful  promoien  of  high  health  and  cheerful 
eBJojment  of  life  whith  the  whole  range  of  sanitary  science  presents 
Utu.  Moreover,  personal  cleanliness,  grown  by  use  into  a  habit, 
,aitociaies  with  it  so  many  other  excellences,  that  it  may  well  take 
luk  as  a  social  virtue  ;  and  so  the  old  atbgc  that  "  cicaidiness  is 
next  to  godliness  "  may  have  ha<l  its  origin  in  the  feeling  of  moral 
dcntion  which  accompanies  and  resulis  from  scrupulous  Iwdily 
purity.  Without  it,  the  intercourse  of  refined  society  would  be  tm- 
pcctible  1  for  its  neglect  not  only  intlicatcs  a  want  of  proper  setf- 
npecl,  but  a  disrcfptrd  of  ilie  feelings  of  others,  which  aij^es  in  the 
<0cnder  a  low  tone  of  the  moral  sense.  All  nations,  aa  they  advance 
iadviUsation  and  refinement  of  manners,  pay  increasing  attention  to 
the  purity  of  the  person,  which  now  becomes,  in  fact,  "a  religion  of 
Iwiuniiy,"  far  less  (|uestionablc  than  that  propounded  by  the  great 
Frtnch  Positive  ]ihilo.so|iher,  and  one  quite  as  conducive  to  the 
TOwl  deration  of  the  -tpecics. 

It  iloes  not  come  within  our  intention  to  lay  down  here  rules  for 
liii  complete  system  of  ablution.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  htmdredx 
of  pores  whtcl)  open  upon  cvci)'  one  of  the  two  Ihsmand  square 
■Khts  of  skin  that  cover  an  ordinar}-  sized  person,  and  act  ns 
«•«»  for  the  bofly,  must  have  their  mouths  effectually  washed  out 
**ay  day,  so  that  all  the  soli<l  and  linuiil  matter  which  they  have 
bo^^l  to  the  surface  shall  be  efiectually  removed.  Nothing  less 
(W  a  complete  sponging  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  with 
Wig  of  a  temperature  varying  according  to  the  aeaioii  of  the  year 
reactionary  ]>owcrs  of  the  system,  to  be  followed  by  sU 
friction  for  quickly  recovering  the  warmth  of  the  liody* 
lily  depressed  by  the  process,  will  fulfil  the  required  con- 
The  nearer  the  3i>proacli  be  made  to  told  water  the  better 
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and  hy  cold  water  U  meant,  for  this  purpo»,  vaier  of  the  tec 
tureof  the  air  in  the  dressing-room,  i.e„  from  AAy-five  to  sixty-five' 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  IT  sofl  water  be  used,  no  soap  is  necessu; ; 
indeed,  for  many  skins  its  use  defeats  the  parpOM  of  batliing  by 
irniating  ilieir  delicate  texture  and  inflaming  the  secreting  foUiclcs. 

Mere  we  may  meiilion  that  one  wliinifti<-al  modem  writer,  1)k 
author  of  the  "Origiail,"  has  promulgated  a  theory  worthy  of 
Diogenes  himself,  in  which  he  disputes  the  neccuiiy  for  washing  tltt 
skin  at  all.  He  asserts  that  this  membrane  possesses  a  seir-deamsiiig 
power,  and  if  left  quite  alone  will  throw  out  all  impurities  by  Daaua 
of  what  pliysiologisiii  cill  the  vis-i-teigo.  Kvcn  if  this  were  e*"er  tracv 
however,  it  would  only  be  so  in  that  primitive  state  of  society  in 
which  few,  if  any,  clothes  were  worn  ;  for  the  dust  and  fluff  of  our 
garments  would  soon  choke  up  the  delicate  pores  which,  I  have  just 
said,  act  as  so  many  minute  sewers  to  the  whole  t^rstem. 

By  the  robust,  cs])ecially  amonijit  ihe  more  refined  and  leiMued 
classes,  this  complete  wailiing  aliovc  mentioned  is  bert  performed  in 
connection  with  the  morning  bath,  of  which  wc  arc  now  to  say  a  Cev 
words. 

The  one  thing  to  be  desired  in  all  kinds  of  bathing  is  to  procure  a 
stimulant  effect  without  too  much  exciiement,  or  else  a  soothing  one 
which  shall  not  be  followed  by  depression. 

The  cold  bath  used  on  rising  in  the  morning  is  intended  to  give  a 
gentle  stimulus  to  the  system,  somcnhat  enervated  by  the  repose  of 
the  tiighu  But  because  of  that  very  enervation  it  should  be  taken 
with  caution.  Due  allowance  muse  be  made  for  season  and  for  the 
reactionary  powers  possessed  by  each  individual.  This  morning 
bath  should,  therefore,  in  all  cases  be  of  short  duration,  to  be  followed 
by  plentiful  friction  to  secure  the  restoration  of  the  circulation  to  the 
surface.  The  blood  temporarily  thrown  in  upon  the  vital  organs 
must  be  solicited  to  return  with  all  speed  ;  and  the  glow  of  red,  even 
if  it  be  like  that  of  a  boiled  lobster,  will  be  a  welcome  sight,  as  in- 
dicating that  the  reaction  is  already  accomplished,  tf  the  whole 
body  be  immersed,  tAret  minutes  will  be  long  enough  for  every  good 
pur))Ose;  if  for  a  longer  time,  it  might  be  followed  by  too  grest 
depression.  If  nothing  more  se^'cre  than  a  sponging  bath  be  used, 
the  regulation  "  tub,"  then  from  three  to  seven  minutes  may  be  re- 
(juircd  in  order  to  cleanse  well  the  whole  surface. 

Now  it  may  be  laid  down  as  .in  axiom  that  there  is  no  man, 
woman,  or  child,  except  the  very  invalid,  who  ought  not  to  perform 
at  least  lliis  modified  kind  of  b.athing  every  morning  of  the  year.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  and  the  duration  of  the  processare  tlie  onjy 
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ihinjs  which  require  to  be  moduUicd  to  the  peculiarities  oT  each 
pcnon.  Children  and  persons  in  (icltc3tc  health  n);ty  tise  wnlcr  ten 
ihpccs  higher  ih.in  the  leinpcrature  of  the  iIicssing-TOom  ;  ihat  is, 
lion  sikty  &VC  to  eighty  dcj^ccs  ;  and  ihe  immcRiion  may  be  com- 
plHe  or  panial,  as  in  a  sponging  bath,  according  to  the  reactionary 

KNlllS. 

Ought  this  process  ever  to  be  repeated  during  the  day?  Tliere  is 
DoncccBnty  for  it  But  the  comfort  of  a  repetition,  under  certain 
CBCURistances,  is  unquestionable.  After  the  heat  and  bustle  of  a 
Kunmer's  day.  how  delightful  it  ia  10  rush  to  the  dresting-room  and 
jd  a  "  cold  tub  "  before  dressing  for  dinner  I  But  if  a  bath  be  used, 
ud  not  mete  wponging,  it  should  be  a  very  rapid  one,  lest  the  powers 
of  Ihe  system,  reduced  by  the  fatigue  of  (lie  day.  ihouJd  not  react 
with  sufficient  energy.  If  there  be  much  wearincw.  tepid  water — 
ay  of  ninety  or  ninety-two  degrees — will  be  both  safer  and  more 
agreeable,  and  may  be  longer  indulged  in.  Again,  a^er  the  severe 
cietcisc  of  the  hunting-  or  shooting  field,  or  of  boating,  when  the 
joints  arc  stilTeninj;  ami  the  body  begin*  to  feel  chilly,  how  reftediing 
loget  a  tepid  bath,  or  the  warm  foot-pail  now  supplied  to  the  guests 
in  every  country  house  where  "what's  what"  is  both  known  and 
practised,  and  how  one  enjoys  one'»  "  slippers  and  a  mild  cigai" 
illerwards ! 

Many  people  ask  if  a  cold  bath  taken  on  retiring  to  bed  is 
titjnrious.  We  tliink  it  is.  At  all  events,  delicate  persons,  as  those 
«ilh  we»k  hearts,  should  never  take  it,  and  the  robust  will  be  none 
iIk  better  for  it.  But  here  is  the  place  to  spealc  of  the  wann  bath — 
the  bath,  that  is,  ranging  from  a  temperature  of  ninety-six  10  a 
hnndred  degrees.  The  objects  for  which  this  bath  is  used  are  just 
the  opposite  of  those  which  ate  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  cold 
bathing.  To  allay  pain,  to  soothe  iniution,  or  to  draw  the  blood 
6on  the  inwLird  pails  towards  the  surface  when  we  feci  chilly,  is  the 
(toper  function  of  the  warm  bath.  Here  evcrj-lhing  points  to  a 
wdittiv«  effect ;  and  although  at  the  commencement  of  the  warm 
bath  there  may  be  a  slight  degree  of  excitement,  it  is  quickly  followed 
b}-  a  pleasing  quietude  and  languor.  The  warm  bath  may  tlierefore 
be  taken  at  any  period  of  the  day,  tlie  later  the  better,  after  exercise, 
especially  dancing,  and  whenever  the  system  has  been  unduly 
excited,  and  the  prospect  of  sleep  is  uncertain.  But  warm  bathing 
is  only  really  of  use  to  the  healthy  and  robust  alter  great  fatigue, 
or  strain  or  over-tension  of  the  muscles.  It  will  be  found,  however, 
a  most  soothing  remedy  for  that  dry  and  irritable  conditon  of  the 
Ain  which  annoys  many  people  after  a  railway  journey,  and  it  is  the 
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best  counteractor  or  that  inritibility  which  mou  of  lu,  even  ibe  best- 
tempered  of  monals,  sufler  during  the  prevalence  or  easterly  winds. 

The  first  symptoms  of  iin  .ippronching  cold  may  be  properly  mei 
by  3.  rather  hot  warm-baih  of  from  half  an  hour  loan  hour's  duration. 
In  short,  as  a  remedial  agent  lo  restore  ilic  balance  of  the  drculalion 
when  disturbed,  to  open  the  pores  of  the  skin,  contracteil  by  cold  or 
illness,  to  soolhe  the  irritability  of  any  organ  when  over-worked,  and 
last,  but  by  no  means  least,  to  atlay  irritation  of  mind  from  whatever 
cause  it  may  have  arisen,  the  warm  bath  is  one  of  the  mow  efficient 
agents  in  the  whole  range  of  ihc  doctor's  armamentarium.  Hut  most 
people  Eiil  to  teup  the  full  elTccLs  of  tlie  warm  Mtli  by  not  Teraaining 
sufficiently  long  immersed.  From  twenty  to  forty  minutes  is  the 
usual  time,  whilst,  to  obtain  the  ftill  soothing  effects  of  warm  water, 
from  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  is  requisite.  Of 
course  the  temperature  must  not  be  allowed  to  fall,  or  s  chilling 
effect  will  be  produced,  which  will  cause  the  whole  process  to  fail  in 
its  objeci.  Warm  bathing  should  not  be  frciiucntly  repeated.  By 
doing  so  we  produce  a  scdaiive effect  upon  the  system,  which  rcducei 
the  powers  of  re-aetion  against  cold.  It  is  iliought  to  be  beneficial, 
however,  to  the  aged,  and  jjcrsons  of  vcrj'  feeble  tone  ;  and  thus  it 
has  been  said  by  Hufeland  and  others,  including  the  celebrated 
Italian  centenarian,  Louis  Comaro,  lo  be  inducive  to  longevity. 

The  hot  bath  is  still  more  seldom  required  than  the  warm  bath. 
Its  direct  effeit  upon  the  heallhy  is  to  produce  much  excitement  of 
the  circul.itlon,  as  well  as  of  the  nervous  system,  which  is  generally 
followed  by  a  corresponding  depression.  A  hot  bath  may  be  of  any 
temperature  from  98°.  that  of  the  blood,  lo  1 10°,  beyond  which  water 
is  sure  to  scald  and  inflame  the  skin.  1'lie  proper  occasion  for  n  hot 
bath  is  after  a  cold,  wet  nde  or  drive,  when  the  surface  of  the  body 
has  been  chilled  for  a  considerable  lime,  and  shivering  is  threatened. 
It  should  be  of  short  duration,  not  longer  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
and  the  pemon  should  go  to  bed  immediately  afterwards,  with  a 
view  to  promote  perspiration.  It  is  scarcely  safe  for  the  laity,  as  the 
doctors  call  the  general  public,  to  tamper  with  the  hot  bath  under 
other  circumstances  than  these,  seeing  that  the  immediate  cffc<;t  of 
the  hot  bath  is  to  violently  stimulate  the  circulation  and  excite  the 
nervous  system,  which  in  some  ca»c«  might  have  a  <langerous 
tendency.  The  heart  beats  with  tumultuous  action,  and  the  blood 
courses  along  the  vessels  with  greatly  increased  ra|>idily,  which,  if 
long  continued,  may  exhaust  the  power  of  the  heart,  and  produce 
fainting  or  other  sjTnploms  of  prostration. 
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SEA-BATH  IXC: 

We  must  <lev-ote  the  small  epacc  thai  stiU  rcmabs  to  us  to  the 
sibjcct  of  sea-bathing.  This  is  the  king  of  baths,  the  crowning  point 
ia  the  a»  of  the  limine)  element ;  by  loanjr  considered  as,  the  only 
lind  of  bath  worth  speaking  about. 

Sea-bathing  is  slvrayi  iiUetiiiAf  to  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  the 
vital  fundions,  of  exciting  iliem  to  increased  a<:tion,  of  reslorir^  their 
\%o<xt  after  debilitating  discoKS,  or  bod  habits  of  living.  This  is  itMr 
effect  of  the  sawafrr.  Itut  th^t  effect  is  enhanced  by  a  number  of 
vlher  circumstances  which  accompany  us  on  our  seaside  holiday ;  as, 
for  ifltiance,  the  pure  air  and  the  direct  solar  lif;ht  and  lieat  which 
may  be  enjoyed  in  a  greater  degree  at  tbe  se^uide  than  clM-whcrc. 
Ihco,  the  season  of  the  latter  gsummer,  and  autumn,  with  its  bright 
and  stimulating  atmosphere,  the  pleasure  of  the  trip,  the  absence 
from  business  cares  and  anxieties,  and,  not  the  least,  the  presence  of 
cftatming  society,  all  conspire  to  make  for  the  jaded,  the  weary,  or 
ihe  invalid  a  sojourn  at  the  seaside  a  real  nsfera/iM,  a  Vfiv  (notion 
of  power,  and  with  it  comes  a  real  rejuvcnc:ic:«nce.  The  feelings  of 
)Outh  return  with  the  conMitubon  of  that  pcriocl ;  and  ycllow-vissged 
old  fofpes  of  sixty,  and  matrons  upon  whose  features  (he  crow  has 
iliretl  to  plant  his  foot,  become  once  more  boys  and  girls  in  their 
gambols,  and,  for  a  time  at  least — and  alas  t  only  for  a  time — ex- 
change the  colour  of  the  apricot  for  die  bloom  of  the  [leach,  and  the 
ninklcs  of  threescore  for  the  plumpness  of  eighteen. 
\  \i  has  been  our  aim  in  the  jwcccding  remarks  upon  what  may  be 
altc<l  AcwJ^b.itliing,  to  by  down  rules  for  the  guidance  princijially  of 
Ihe  young,  the  delicate,  and  the  timid,  including  in  one  or  other  of  tliew 
ttnns  the  fair  sex,  and  those  who  have  not  been  fairly  initiated  into 
the  regular  use  of  cold  water.  In  what  we  now  have  to  add  respccttDg 
Ka-baihing  we  shall  keep  in  view  the  wonts  of  the  some  classes  of 
fcnons,  leaving  the  robust  of  both  sexes  to  follow  their  own  inclina- 
tions in  tliis  matter,  as.  for  all  we  can  say,  they  undoubte<lly  will. 
Nevertheless,  a  word  of  advice  to  these.  If  they  really  wi»h  to  enjoy 
lo  the  utmost  llie  excitement  of  a  fierce  combat  with  old  Neptune, 
let  them  cs<hew  the  wett-fre(tucntcd  beach  and  the  prying  eyes  of  ihr- 
curious  and  the  prurient,  and  seek  some  lonely  hcadUnd  or  tpii 
UiuHocked  bay,  where  one  plunge  will  carry  them  safdy  A*ft 
among  the  fishes.  Here  the  swimmer  can  strike  out  to  sea  withe 
having  his  gambols  observed  through  a  score  of  telescopes,  helL 
■IibI  by  hands  whose  delicacy  puts  to  shame  that  of  their  ow*>" 
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thoughts.  I{  is  hard  to  say  it,  but  the  scenes  on  some  or  our  fiuUon 
able  beaches,  Ficnch  «ad  English,  csnoot  tail  to  rjiae  the  question 
as  to  which  is  the  modest  sex  aAcr  all  I  But  we  forbear  to  scold, 
hoping  for  better  things. 

The  firet  thing  to  be  clone  with  regard  to  sca-badting  is  to  make 
choioe  of  a  suitable  station.  Now  the  choice  of  this  is  by  no  means 
so  uniple  and  easy  a  matter  as  some  may  think.  The  sea  breezes  by 
no  means  bear  on  their  wings  the  same  balmy  influences  in  eveiy 
pnit  of  our  coast,  lliey  arc  very  diifcrent,  for  example,  on  the  eaai 
const  of  England  and  on  the  suuth— at  Scaiboiough,  Filey,  anrf 
Cromer,  and  in  the  balmy  coves  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  And,  if 
wc  cross  the  channel,  wc  find  the  same  differences  ihcte-  fioulogne 
and  Dieppe  arc  not  warmer  than  our  ovm  Margate  or  Dover ;  vbereai, 
on  the  west  coast  of  France,  along  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bisoy. 
there  are  bathing  stations  which  almost  rival  the  Italian  ^ores,  and 
ewn  the  famed  Madeira  itself,  in  softness 

A  great  fallac)'  still  pervades  the  public  mind  on  tlie  subject  cf 
heal.  (Icat  and  relaxation  are  supposed  to  go  Ingether,  Ttn 
notion  is  fostered  by  the  result  of  tropUal  heat,  combined  wiili  ex- 
cessive moisture,  upon  the  constitution  of  Europeans ;  whereas,  ti 
our  climates  both  constitutional  and  acquired  debility  are  beneiited 
by  a  warm,  dry  atmosphere,  and  increased  by  a  cold  moi.it  orM,  sack 
as  prevails  in  the  northern  and  wesicrn  parti  of  these  islands.  All 
our  best  authorities  insist  upon  a  proper  temperature  at  U)c  Imhing 
Station^  and  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  vit,  thai  as  tlic  biither 
should  pass  most  of  his  time  out  of  doors,  this  can  only  be  safely  <toDC 
where  the  dimalc  is  of  a  moderate  character.  We  have  generally 
found  that  when  persons  have  returned  from  the  sea  coiit  complaining 
that  they  have  derived  but  litlle,  if  any,  benefit  from  their  sojourn, 
that  the  weather  has  been  cold  and  diilly,  or  the  station  ill-dioscn  in 
respect  of  climate. 

1'he  bathing  station,  dien,  should  be  chosen,  first,  vritli  respect  to 
ihc  season  of  the  year,  and  secondly,  to  the  conititutional  condition  of 
the  bather.  The  delicate  and  the  invalid  must  avoid  the  cold,  bleak, 
and  humid  shores  of  the  northern  ])art  of  this  country-,  at  least  in 
spring  and  early  summer,  and  seek  llie  miUlcr  air  of  our  southern 
coasts,  or  the  still  warmer  stations  on  the  south-west  coast  of  France ; 
Hastings,  St  Leonards,  Bournemouth,  die  Isle  of  Wight,  and  so  round 

I  Weymouth,  Sidmouth,  and  Torquay,  and,  later  in  the  season,  the 
Mumbles  and  Tenby,  will  aAbrd  an  ample  choice  with  only  slighdy 
varying  degrees  of  warratli  and  shelter.  'Hicse  places  have  a  mean 
annual  temperature  from  one  to  two  degrees  above  that  of  London ; 
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xnd  yet,  whilst  in  spring  the  Kitance  b  ittl)  more  in  favour  of  the 
oout.  they  have  a  sumincT  temperature  below  that  of  more  midland 
diuricts — the  conseque»ce  of  ihc  cooling  effect  of  the  dcliciouK 
breeze  from  off  the  Ka  which  generall)-  sel&  in  cowards  evening. 

Moreover,  oar  bathing  station  should  stand  ou  a  dry  and  snndy 
beach,  oj>en  to  the  full  sea,  and.  above  .ill,  free  from  the  proximity  to 
the  embouchure  of  any  considcr.iblc  river.  How  can  we  expect  to  find 
puK  water  in  tlie  esluaiy  of  a  gre.it  river,  where  twice  c^'cry  day  the 
tide  rolls  back  tlie  dark  mass  of  mud,  soil,  and  other  impurities  which 
the  current  ha.t  brought  so  far  in  the  ^-ain  attempt  to  unload  them 
IMO  the  sea :    Old  Ocean  refuses  to  be  polluted  by  the  offscourings 
of  die  land,  and  Ica^'cs  them  ou  the  beach  to  exhale  into  ihc  atmo- 
fphoe  at  cvcty  ebb  of  the  tide.     Yet  there  arc  places,  and  those  of 
Ulenble  fashion,  where,  from  (his  cause,  there  is  neither  pure  sea 
m«r  nor  sea  air  to  be  met  with  1     Persons  who  frequent  such  placet 
Med  not  wonder  that  they  find  so  little  sliniulation  and  increasii^ 
cMigy  result  from  their  sojourn  at  tlie  sea  (?)  side.     It  is  only  from 
ana  unpolluted,  and  from  air  undcAIed  by  these  noxious  exhala- 
tions, that  the  full  benefits  from  a  visit  to  Ihc  coAst  can  be  expected 
to  be  (ell. 
"  Oh !  but  the  iodine  in  ilie  mud  I "  exclaim  llie  apologists  of  these 
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■  uRulcij  beaches.     "  Everjbudy  knows  hoiv  stimulating  and  beneficial      ^B 
^  ihu  is  in  numbers  of  c3ie^."     But  iodine  lias  Mill,  w«  believe,  to  be      ^^ 


ditDorered  in  a  Tree  state,  even  in  the  real  sca-breeies,  and  therefore 
ilatoopialpabican  attempt  upon  our  credulity  to  tell  us  of  its  exist- 
ooe  in  the  atmosphere  over  the  muddy  shores  of  riven.  Indeed, 
ilionly  source  i)  the  <tecomposition  of  marine  vegeution  on  the  real 
w-diorc. 

fiat  the  robust  and  practised  sea-bather  will  turn  his  steps 
iu»^iraTd,  in  search  of  a  more  bracing  «nd  invigorating  dimate. 
And  he  will  be  right.  No  people  know  so  well  Ihc  advantages,  ot 
luniTioic  so  much  in  the  feelings  which  arc  to  be  experienced  by 
bieuhing  «  cool,  breezy,  but  dry  atmosphere,  as  tlie  English  \  To  « 
^thy  person,  merely  debitiutcd  by  hard  work  or  a  shun  illness,  to 
I'm  young  and  tenderly  reared,  yd  healthy,  child,  or  rapidly  growii^ 
poth,  there  is  nothing  so  restorative  ns  the  air  of  our  more  bracing 
tM-bithtng  stations.  It  is  good  also  for  the  more  delicate  after  they 
luK  become  initbted  in  sea-bathing  at  some  of  the  milder  places. 
Id  ioumcy  northwards  to  complete  the  season ;  and  so,  bc^nning 
"ilh  the  south,  go  round  to  Aberj-itwiih  and  the  other  places  on  the  i 

WtUh  coast,  finishing  at  Scarborough,  or  even  still  farther  north.         I 
H  BelbtE  this  can  be  done  it  may  be  necessary,  in  cases  of  great  de-         1 
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bility,  to  Uke  one  or  idotl-  seasons  enlircly  at  a  mild  southern  station, 
and,  as  the  constitution  becomes  invi((onitc<i,  (o  exchange  it  for  a 
more  bracing  one. 

Arier  all,  the  choice  of  locality  is  a  question  of  degree  chiefly,  and 
wherever  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  efliect  of  the  climate  of  any 
poiticular  bathing  station,  a  physician  skilled  in  this  special  know> 
ledge  should  be  con^ultcil  before  starling  for  (he  coast  ^  making 
a  good  choice,  and  passing  from  one  place  to  another,  the  wcalcly 
and  delicate  may  ot\cn  reap  the  benefit  of  sea-air  and  sea-bathing 
from  May  to  October — a  long  season. 

What  is  the  best  time  uf  day  for  taking  a  sea  bath  is  a  ques- 
tion often  askec],  but  which  can  only  be  properly  answered  to  eacb 
individual,  rhc  robust  and  practised  bather  will  suit  his  conve- 
nience or  his  pleasure  generally  with  impunity.  But  the  novice 
should  observe  certain  nilcs,  until  he  finds  he  can  do  without  thctn. 
The  lirst  in  importance  is,  that  tlie  sea-water  should  not  be  too  cold. 
or,  if  cold,  his  own  person  should  be  warm,  at  the  time  he  plungea 
into  the  water,  Now  the  water  will  be  wannest  when  the  tide  ha» 
just  come  in,  and  especially  if  it  be  a  sandy  beach  upon  which  the 
rays  of*  hot  sun  have  been  playing  &omc  hours.  There  is  ot^en  b 
dilTennce  in  this  case  of  6ve  or  six  degrees  between  high  water  and 
ebb  tide.  Hence  it  foltoivs,  that  the  forenoon,  or  about  noon  if  the 
tide  serve,  is  the  best  time.  A  bath  before  breakfast,  or  late  in  the 
evening,  is  only  suitable  or  even  safe  for  the  robust,  and  those  vrltotc 
rettction  is  vigorous.  'iTic  stomach  should  have  been  already  foitr- 
ficd  with  breakfast,  and  for  delicate  persons  a  glass  of  wine  is  no  bad 
preparation  for  the  bath.  AWw  bathe  on  a  full  meal.  It  is  of  im- 
portance where  children  and  weak  persons  are  concerned,  that  they 
should  have  their  dit>  during  the  flow,  and  not  during  the  ebb  of  tlte 
tide ;  not  only  because  there  are  less  impurities  on  the  beach  during 
the  How  than  the  ebb  tide,  but  because  the  force  of  the  waves  oftea 
overthrows  them.  But  if  overset  during  lite  flow  of  the  tide,  they  sie 
propelled  towards  llie  shore,  and  into  shallow  water;  they  accord- 
ingly find  themselves  in  safety,  and  may  laugh  at  the  mishap.  But 
if  Uie  same  thing  occurs  when  the  sea  is  "going  out,"  they  may  be 
sucked  back  by  a  receding  wave,  and  losing  their  footing,  may  get 
terribly  frightened  on  finding  themselves  carried  almost  out  of  their 
depth. 

There  are  a  few  other  directions  usually  given  in  works  on  bathing 
which  appear  trivial,  but  which  to  most  bathers  are  of  real  imjion- 
ance.  Tlie  old  ami  hackneyed  advice,  handed  down  from  the  days  of 
Cutrie^  "never  to  go  into  the  water  when  the  surface  of  the  body 
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\%  chilly."  is  as  old  as  the  days  of  CcIbuh,  who  gives  a  very  pno> 
&I  direction  ho«'  to  avoid  this  when  a  bath  muttl  \x  had  on  a  cold 
ay.     **  Rub  the  surface  well  all  oi-cr  before  ^ing  ilown  into  the 
er,  and  until  it  is  tn  a  complete  glow."     It  it  a  great  mistake  to 
appose  that  the  shock  wfi!  be  more  felt  when  the  surface  of  (he 
is  warm  than  n-hcn  it  is  cold.    The  ver)-  opposite  is  the  case, 
I  those  who  hare  undergone  the  cold  douche  on  coming  out  of  the 
iTudLJsh  bath  well  know. 

The  linve  for  remaining  in  tlic  water  may  var>*  according  to  the 
i*Mmth,  either  of  ilie  water  itself,  or  of  the  bather's  I>ody.  A  mere 
ilip  and  out  again  must  suffice  for  the  mere  novice,  and  persons 
in  delicate  health,  increasing  the  time  a  minute  or  two  at  each 
inuncTsion,  always  taking  care  to  use  plentiful  fri<rtion  so  as  to  induce 
th«  ntiasury  reaction.  From  three  to  ten  minutes  will  be  proper  for 
(hildren  and  aged  persons ;  and  even  the  robust  will  derive  more 
lol  benefit  from  a  b.ich  of  fiflccn  or  twenty  minutes  than  they  will 
pt  by  remaining  iu  the  water,  as  some  do,  for  the  greater  part  of  an 
Iwir.  'llwrc  are  two  tests  by  which  we  may  know  if  the  sea-bathing 
agrees  with  the  individual,  and  will  be  productive  of  real  benefit. 
Tht  first  is,  a  feeling  of  elation  which  should  succeed  to  the  first 
thofk  of  the  water  ;  a  desire  to  remain  in  and  battle  with  the  waves, 
Ihc  Iwly  feeling  warmer  as  we  proceed.  Uut  this,  which  forms  the 
nijoymcnt  of  ihe  robust  and  practised  bather,  is  not  ofien  felt  by  the 
Dioie  delicate.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  latter  if  reaction  or  glow  comes 
on  shilst  dressing  (uKing  plentiful  dry  friction  to  produce  It),  or  at 
l«tsi  on  taking  a  brisk  walk  on  the  beach  afterwards.  If  reaction  of 
Ihii  kind  be  persistently  absent  af^er  two  or  three  attempts,  then 
bdiing  in  the  open  sea  should  be  given  up,  and  exchanged  for  a 
■mn  or  tcpi<l  salt-water  bath  at  home,  or  at  the  baths  usually  found 
•1  seaside  places.  An  increase  in  the  appetite,  with  a  desire  for 
Qcrtion,  soon  follow  when  baclung  agrees ;  although  for  the  finit  few 
iiyi  there  may  be  some  degree  of  i;uiguor  ami  ineitia.  Sea-bathing 
"uy  generally  be  m.ide  10  agree,  however,  by  using  some  preparation 
^  it  before  sUirling  for  the  const.  For  thi>  jjurpose  the  surface 
ibould  be  well  sponged  every  morning,  or  even  twice  a  day,  in  the 
<bmingToom,  with  (|uitc  cold  water,  to  which  may  be  added  a  few 
hmilfuls  of  'ri<lmaD's  «ea  salL  Should  matters  be  even  worse  than 
thuc  ju£t  mentioned,  and  blue  skin  with  a  tendency  to  colkipse 
appciT  after  the  b.ith,  the  sufferer  mutt  be  got  into  a  hot  bath  as 
■^icklyas  |>0j^iblc,  and  stimulants  should  be  administered  with  plenty 
«f  wann  clothing  afterwards. 
Within  what  limits  a^  to  age  it  it  safe  or  profiuble  to  uie  cold  sca- 
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battling  ?  Oiir  knowledge  orihc  weak  and  casity-deprcfisetl  circubtion 
in  tlie  young.  icUs  ub  that  it  is  not  safe  as  a  rule  for  very  yming 
<-hikIren.  Under  seven  it  must  be  v»itA  only  with  the  ]>riecau lions  mcn- 
tionied  above.  Strong chiUlren, however,  mny  heii/')^vH^w)lhOitit  d.inger. 
Agai»,  the  vigour  of  the  circulation  begins  to  abate  in  most  people  at 
or  before  fiCly-fivc    The  hetirt  and  grc.it  vessels  arc  onrn  at  that  age 
the  scat  of  incipient  changes,  which  although  ihey  may  be  unknown 
to  and  uiifirli  by  the  owner,  will  not  allow  him  to  bear  any  severe  w 
unusual  strain  like  tliat  of  a  tudden  plunge  into  the  sea,  without  risk  of 
danger.    Such  persons  should  nt  least  proceed  with  caution ;  pre^ 
jiaritig  for  the  sea  in  the  manner  above  sl.ilcd.  going  into  the  water 
gently,  covering  the  head  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  remaining  in 
only  for  a  few  minutes.    If  wc  may  be  allowed  to  quote  what  we  have 
written  in  another  place,  wc  should  say  that  it  is  young  men  and 
females  who  derive  most  benefit  and  pleasure  from  sea-halhlng ;  the 
former  because  their  cirrulaiing  powert  are  in  their  fii11«st  vigour, 
and  (he  btter  because  the  body  being  partially  covered,  the  shock  of 
immersion  is  less  soerely  fell,  and  because  they  commit  fewer  in 
crclions  whilst  in  the  water  and  afterwards  than  the  other  sex. 

William  Strakck,  M.I). 
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n^AS  THEY  ARE. 

jECONDARY  education,  cmbradng  in  tliat  term  a\\ 
Hie  witit  realms  of  instruction  that  lie  l>etween  the  pri- 
miiry  schools  on  ihc  one  lun<l,  iinil  the  universities  on 
the  other,  is  at  present  siijiplied  to  the  English  public  by 
difierent  kinds  of  schools.  There  is  the  public  gratnmar 
I,  founded  upon  an  endowment,  and  ruled  by  statutes  more  or 
hcient;  there  i.t  the  proiirietory  school,  established  by  indivi> 
for  purposes  other  than  tlioae  of  personal  pro6t ;  anil  there  is 
fivatc  school,  established  as  a  business  speculation  by  Ihc 
t  who  conducts  ii.  Each  of  these  schools  has  its  spedal 
•teriitic 

{  public  grammar  school  is,  to  some  extent,  a  charitable  initi- 
i  giving  an  education  gnluitous  either  in  whole  or  in  [Kin. 
tnables  it  to  be  more  independent  than  either  of  Ihc  other  two 
s  of  schools.  As  it  gives  something  for  nothing,  it  can  itself 
e  termi  of  giving.  The  master  is,  in  great  part,  indepen- 
Df  the  results  of  his  teaching.  He  is  appointed  under  the 
a  of  the  school,  and  so  long  at  he  fulfils  their  contlilions, 
safe  in  his  position,  no  mailer  whether  his  mode  of  maoagc- 
pFOve  satisfactory  or  unsatis&ctory.  He  has  no  occasion 
tatt  parents,  either  in  the  character  or  the  quality  of  his 
w$i  and  as  a  natural  consequence  the  education  given  by 
inr  schools  is  less  elastic  and  less  energetic  than  that  given 
BBC  other  kinds  of  schools.  I'hc  jitoprietory  si:hool  is  .1 
I  established  by  parents  to  secure  to  their  sons  the  kind  oi 
Uon  that  they  desire  should  be  provideil  for  them.  The 
Ictors  are  cither  dtwaiisfied  with  the  curriculum  or  the  society 
I  grammar  schools,  or  there  i*  no  good  grammar  scliool  in 
ndgbbouihood ;  and  so  they  subscribe  lo  proviiic  a  school 
kh  they  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to  send  their  sons,  &n<l 
Bide  collectively  tlie  kind  of  education  that  shall  be  given 
tn.    lite  private  schools,  again,  arc  schools  established  \i^tii\-j 
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and  sim]>ly  for  ihc  profit  of  the  master,  and  iJiey  are  used  by  pfople 
nho  either  cannot  send  ihcii  children  to  grammar  schooLt,  or  who 
tltsirc  them  to  obtain  a  ditTerent  son  of  education  from  that  obtain- 
able there.  The  last  mentioned  kind  of  school  is  obviously  the 
must  clastic  ]t  exists  purely  in  consequence  of  ft  demand,  and  it 
necessarily  shapes  itself  to  the  nature  of  that  demand.  Whatever 
parents  desire  (o  be  taught,  is  taught  in  those  sclioob;  sotnetimei 
well  taught,  oftcnci  ill  taught ;  but  still  piofeswdly  taught.  Each 
of  these  different  kinds  of  school  lias  its  advantages  and  its  disad- 
vantiges,  which  in  the  present  condition  of  middle^lass  education 
it  is  important  to  weigh  and  compare. 

An  exhaustive  in<}uir>-.  made  under  the  authority  of  a  Ro)-al  cow- 
nission,  the  results  of  which  arc  being  giten  to  the  public  in  a  report 
of  twenty  stout  volumes,  shows  us  that  all  these  kinds  of  schools  fxit 
together  do  not  supply  to  any  reasonable  extent  the  educational 
wanu  of  the  middle  classes.  The  means  of  giving  their  children 
a  good  education  has  by  no  means  been  placed  within  the  reach  of 
all  middlc-cbss  parents.  In  fact,  if  we  compare  tlie  educatioail 
tacililies  of  die  middle  classes  with  tlioK  possessed  by  the  lower 
and  upper  classes,  we  shall  lind  that  they  arc  the  worst-oGT  class  b 
the  community.  The  Urilish  or  National  schools  give  to  the  laboiU' 
ing  classes  very  (air  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  primary  education, 
and  the  Universities  supply  to  the  upper  cla&ies  magnificent  meant 
of  acquiring  a  superior  education.  But  for  tlie  classes  who  seek  the 
standard  of  their  education  between  these  two  extremes  very  fen 
facilities  cxisL  There  arc  schools  of  the  three  sorts  we  have  spoken 
of— and  there  arc  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  schools  in  each  of  the 
three  classes — but  there  is  no  iyslem  of  sehwh  lo  which  a  mid<Ue- 
class  parent  can  commit  his  son,  confident  that  in  tliem  he  will 
acquire  a  sound  secondary  education,  suitable  to  his  0]>portunitics. 
liach  school,  whether  en<lowed,  projjrietory,  or  priv.ite,  recognises  its 
own  standard  only ;  and  unless  a  parent  can  satisfy  himself  by  par- 
ticular evidence  lliat  the  character  of  the  school  is  such  as  he 
desires,  he  is  very  likely  to  send  his  son  to  a  school  quite  unsuitcd 
to  his  icquiremcnl!!.  ^H 

An  in<[uiry  into  the  cliaracter  of  the  schools  for  sccondatr  edueal 
tion  in  England  discloses,  moreover,  for  more  that  is  unsatisfactory 
than  that  is  satisfactory.  The  proprieloty  schools  are  generally  good, 
but  tliey  arc  by  their  nature  exclusive,  and  their  advantages  are  con- 
fined to  a  favoured  few.  There  is  unfortunately  but  a  unall  number 
of  people  among  the  middle  classes  of  England  who  take  sufficient 
interest  in  iheir  children's  education  to  build  proprietory  colleges  in  . 
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wbich  to  prosccuie  it ;  and  in  considering  (he  cdurjttonal  <^untion 
we  may  i»k\y  leave  those  proprietor^'  establishments  out  of  night. 

The  endon-cd  grammar  schools  and  the  private  schools  arc  as  a 
whole  unsatisfactory.  Some  of  the  grammar  schools  arc  verj-  good, 
itnd  some  of  the  private  schools  are  equally  excellent  in  tlieir  own 
way ;  but  no  one  can  rise  from  a.  perusal  of  the  reports  of  the  coni- 
mitsioncTS  without  feeling  that  they,  as  a  whole,  fall  very  far  short  of 
the  requirements  of  the  age.  It  is  rery  evident  that  much  of  this 
weakness  arises  from  the  want  of  due  organisation  and  regulation. 
There  is  st  present  no  system,  and  no  common  standard.  Each 
school  is  straggling  along  upon  its  own  path,  taking  no  account  of 
other  schools,  paying  no  heed  whatever  to  the  common  interests  of 
education,  1>ut  acting  in  every  way  a%  if  it  were  the  only  school  in 
the  world.  This  want  of  co-ojieration  causes  an  enormous  waste  of 
teaching  and  learning  power.  It  obliges  each  school  to  provide  for 
tlic  wants  of  all  classes  of  scholars,  and  each  scholar  to  enter  a 
cuiriculuro  which,  as  likely  as  not,  is  (|uite  unsuitcd  to  his  prospects. 
The  only  way  in  which  tliis  difficulty — an<l  it  is  a  most  serioui  one 
^<an  be  met  is  by  creating  a  comprehcnn^-c  educational  system, 
under  which  schools  can  be  classified  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  people  who  use  ihcm. 

Such  a  classification  can  be  roost  easily  accomplished  in  the  caae 
9f  endowed  schools.  Tlie  tict  tJia!  they  are  endowed  gives  the 
jmbtic  a  certain  right  to  control  them;  for  whatever  the  cspress 
instructions  of  particular  foiindcrs  may  be,  their  most  obwous  inten- 
tion was  to  benefit  the  cause  of  secondary  education.  They  left 
their  money  to  (jromote  education  in  the  way  best  Vnovm  to  them 
in  their  time,  and  the  lact  that  they  did  not  provide  for  the  rcquire- 
menut  of  modem  society  is  simply  a  proof  that  they  could  not  foresee 
what  was  to  occur  in  ages  then  far  distant  Prix-ate  schools  stand 
upon  a  different  footing.  The  keeping  of  a  school  is  simply  a 
bu^ness ;  and  as  the  State  gives  ilie  master  of  a  private  school 
nothing,  it  would  be  unwise  and  unfair  to  subject  him  to  subordi- 
nation or  regulation  against  his  will.  M  the  same  lime,  it  is  very 
possible  that  an  educational  8y«cm  that  shall  at  lir«  only  embrace 
the  endowed  schools,  may  be  made  so  attractive  that  the  private 
schools  will  voluntarily  seek  admission.  Meanwhile,  it  is  with  the 
endowed  schools  that  Parliament  can  alone  act,  and  it  is  therefore 
«ith  the  present  condition  of  those  schools  that  we  are  now  mainly 
concerned. 

There  are  in  England  and  Wales  nearly  3,000  endowed  schools, 
Of  these  about  a,aoo  arc  simply  village,  or  other  primary  school 
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devoted  to  ibe  educjuion  of  the  labouring  clawcs ;  783  m  "panofl 

|.cchools"  in  the  l^al  KCnie  of  ttie  Icrni ;  but  it  U  a  malici  of  itA  dfl 

'a  Tcry  lairge  proportion  of  this  ntiml>cr  of  schools  is  dcvoicd  tui^H 

to  primorr  edncalion.     Theit  deeds  describe  them  as  *'gainMl 

^ccbools,"  and  probably  a.  very  few  lioys  are  instructed  in  the  ilwl  IM 

Lgtiagcs ;  but  essentially  they  are  elcine»t:u)'  uJiooU,  :ind  have  ^| 

iplace  in  coosidcTatioos  aficctii^  the  question  of  secondary  cdncaliH 

l^t  us  see  what  rcUtioa  ibc  supply  of  endowed  schools  ihu  reoQitH 

give  secondary  education  bears  to  the  population  requiring  that  i^ 

of  inttiuction,  including  in  our  considemion  (lie  whole  of  the  lb 

pgcamonr  schools  so  fur  as  they  give  instninion  above  t}ie  etemeouq. 

rTbete  783  gmnunar schools  eujoya  net  income  of  195,184/, io)(cte 

«-ith  14,164/.  in  the  form  of  exhibitions;  and  they  educate  .1  ' 

36,874  scholars,  of  whom  9,379  are  boarders  and  27.595  ~-  r^ 

scholars.    To  this  number  may  be  added  3,956  scholars  rccei^H 

btcooodary  education  in  tlie  nine  great  public  schools,  and  t  i.eoo  ^H 

>  arc  bang  utis&ctotily  educated  a  proi»ieloTy  schools ;  aod  we  B^| 

total  of  sonetliing  under  51,000  boys  who  in  England  and  W|H 

.receive  their  secondary  educuioD  at  public  or  proprietory  »c1m)^| 

'  Now,  Dr.  Farr  calcubtes  that  there  are  in  ^^nglaod  and  U'ales  sb^l 

355,000  boys  of  the  3gc  and  social  status  10  require  eecondary  cdi^| 

tion  ;  so  that  we  find  over  100,000,  01  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  *k^| 

number  of  bojs  for  whoise  benefit  these  schools  were  established. ^| 

unable  or  unwilling  to  use  them.    These  300,000  boys  are  cditc^H 

in  private  schools,  whose  ch.xracter  as  a  whole  we  know  to  Ik  ^H 

iinsatisraclory.  H 

This  state  of  matters  shows  that  the  endowed  grammar  Kchool^l 

England  fail  to  supply  what  tlicir  founders  meant  to  supply — d>>l^| 

the  means  of  obtitining  secondary  education  to  aU  and  every  one  i^| 

seeks   it     Less  than   twenty   per  cent,  of  the  children  rcqiiriH 

secondary  instruction  get  it  at  tlie  endowed  schoolst  and  llie  ^| 

are  forced  to  seek  it  in  private  schools  that  give  no  ssiialiulH 

guarantee  of  character,  and  arc  subject  to  no  kind  of  inspediH 

This  fact  must  have  arisen  either  fiont  the  insufficient  »i|i|)VA 

public  schools,  or  from  ibc  iinsuilabluness  of  the  educatioo  fivc^l 

thcm,^vre  shall  probably  find  from  l>oth  causes  combiaed.    Tbe^| 

dovred  schools  start  with  so  great  an  advantage  over  private  sdU^| 

that  only  inability  to  lind  a  convenient  endowed  vchool  or  nnwdSfl 

nets  to  accept  its  mode  of  instruction  could  iocblcc  a  parent  MJH 

the  private  school.     1'he  first  constdcraiion  must  be  the  act>i«4^| 

in  a  large  number  of  cases,  fof  the  distribation  of  cndo<rTa»<t^ 

leaves  many  important  towns  altogether  without  a  public  acluoL  J^ 
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J04  tovrna  with  moK  tliaii  3,000  inli.iUtiinU  tbert  are  endowed 
jchools  ;  bat  in  S3&  tovnn  of  that  xlzv  there  ii  no  such  endowment, 
■and  in  the  majority  of  them  the  inhabitnnts  have  iu>  choice  but  to 
u^c  privnte  schools.  Other  districts,  again,  arc  ovcr-supi>lied  with 
endowed  schools,  and  the  people  do  not  value  ptivilcgct  tJiat  an  so 
common. 

If  we  compare  the  condition  of  t])e  public  and  private  schools  in 
many  localitio,  we  cannot  avoid  the  comluxion  that  it  is  mainly  want 
of  confidence  in  the  grammar  Kchools  that  induces  the  parent  to  send 
his  children  to  private  schools.  Under  the  vcty  sliadow  of  a  rich 
endowment  tb.il  is  being  spcnl  in  maintaining  a  iialf-empty  school, 
private  "aicadcraics"  live  and  flouii^  Tliey  live  and  llourisli  because 
the  parent  betieres  tliat  he  can  obtain  in  them  the  sort  of  cducsition 

I  requires  for  hii  son.    He  m.ty  be  jircaUy  mistaken  in  his  choice  or 

ajects ;  but  he  is  the  i)ropcr  judge,  and  mutt  be  allowed  to  enforce 
l,^ia  opinion.  1'he  want  of  organization  is  to  «  very  great  extent 
loaponsiblc  for  this  popular  distrust  of  grammar  scl)ool&    That  want 

'  MjganizatioD  greatly  hmits  the  supply  of  die  kind  oC  education 
mostly  in  demand.  Seeondary  education  u  divisible  into  three 
gtades — the  first  in  which  the  schobr  pursues  his  education  to  the 
tf/i  of  eighteen,  die  second  in  which  education  ends  at  sixteen,  and 
the  third  in  which  it  ends  at  fomtMn. 

Now,  nearly  all  the  grammar  schoirfs  aim  at  ^vin;;  education  of 
the  highest  (trade.  Their  curricula  are  arranged  on  t)ie  ex|>eiCtatioin 
ilhat  boys  will  stay  until  they  are  eighteen,  and  go  to  the  univcni- 
tics  afldvrards :  and  they  consequently  include  Latin  and  Crock, 
And  sometimes  Hebrew.     It  is  very  well   known  iliat  in  a  com- 

I  inanity  like  oura  only  a  very  small  pro|>ortion  of  our  middle-cbas 
'.youth  can  continue  their  education  up  to  the  age  uf  eighteen.  The 
Ainajonly  have  to  leave  school  to  begin  remunarativc  employment- At 
di  much  earlier  age,  and  if  their  Bctiool  time  \s  to  be  well  spent  it 
must  be  spent  in  passing  through  a  curriculum  sjKri.illy  constxucted 
in  accordance  with  their  respective  opportunities.  'Ihus,  it  is  but  little 
use  for  a  boy  who  will  have  to  fco  to  shop  or  counting-house  at  four 
teen  yc-ifs  of  ape,  to  begin  the  study  of  Greek.    He  will  never  be  able 

trtff  ptnxue  it  to  any  real  use,  an<l  he  will  comnime  time  that  ought  to 
,be  cnployc<l  in  acquiring  br.inches  of  education  fairly  within  lii.t 
'Opportunities,,  and  that  would  be  of  use  to  him  in  bis  future  career. 
Vet  this  is  just  what  such.n  boy  has  to  do  if  he  goes  to  a  graranar 
school.  In  ihc  majority  of  such  cstnblishmcnts  the  learned  languages 
are  the  chief,  and  in  some  tlie  only,  business ;  and  no  matter  whether 
Aboyis  tORo  toa^iopat  founecu  or  to  a  univci&iiyat  eighteen  years 
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of  age,  lie  is  made  to  grind  SL-aTiy  M  the  Latin  and  Creek  grammare 
to  the  exclusion  of  oUicr  studies.  The  results  of  such  a  school  caa 
c^aly  be  foreseen.  If  il  can  induce  a  few  youths  of  good  ]>arts  to 
stay  long  enough,  it  will  make  scholars  of  them ;  but  it  will  ine\'itab)]^B 
send  aw3y  tlie  great  majority  of  its  bo>-s,  who  have  to  go  to  bu«nen 
early,  in  a  lamentable  »tale  of  ignorance. 

With  a  perversity  that  would  seem  vcr)'  curious  did  we  not  sec  it  to 
be  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  ancient  condition  of  these  cstabhsh- 
menis,  the  classiikaiion  of  gr.iramaj  schools  such  as  there  is,  is  in 
exact  inversion  to  ihc  classification  of  scholars.  The  poorer  sort  of 
jieople  mua[  alwajs  be  ttie  majority;  yet  the  grammar  ichooU  airangc 
themselves  just  as  if  the)-  expected  the  rich  people  to  be  the  majority. 
ITicre  is  an  abundant  supply  of  public  boarding-schools  for  that  small 
minority  of  people  who  can  afford  to  continue  the  education  of  their 
sons  till  the  age  of  eighieeo.  For  the  much  larger  number  of  people 
who  can  only  afford  to  keep  boys  at  school  till  sixteen  years  of  age, 
the  supply  is  much  smaller;  and  for  the  vxtt  majonty  who  have  to 
lake  them  away  at  fourteen,  tliere  is  no  provision  of  i>ublic  boarding' 
schools  whatever,  'i'hls  slalcmcnl  explains  at  once  the  prosjMrrity  gf 
the  very  doubtful  class  of  private  boarding-schools  established  for  tlie 
poorer  sections  of  the  middle  classes.  The  grammar  schoob  reitue 
to  accept  boys  of  this  class,  unless  to  give  llicm  the  first  instalment  ol 
a  classical  education  that  they  can  never  finish,  and  the}'  are  compelled 
to  seek  such  education  as  tliey  tan  get  at  private  scliools.  'YhU 
tendency  of  grammar  schools  to  carry  out  a  curriculum  thai  requires 
attendance  toan  advanced  age.  is  a  tendency  that  was  purposely  gi»«i 
to  them  by  their  respective  founders.  ^V'hen  these  schools  were 
established  no  one  dreamt  of  poi>ular  education  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  now  understand  it.  It  was  considered  well  to  give  an  opportuoi^ 
to  particularly  bright  youths  to  actiuire  a  superior  education,  but  il 
was  never  intended  that  every  boy  of  what  we  now  call  the  middle 
classes  should  be  systematically  educated  Tlie  curricula  of  gnumnar 
schools  were  accordingly  arranged  for  the  use  of  those  exceptional 
youth*  wlio  might  devote  themselves  to  Icnming  as  a  profession,  and 
who  would  probably  slay  in  the  school  until  it  was  time  to  go  to  thttfl 
university.  The  gulf  thai  yawned  between  illiterate  ignorance  oo" 
the  one  hand,  and  heavy  learning  on  tlie  other,  was  not  then,  as  now, 
bridged  over  by  many  degrees  of  education ;  and  the  only  object  a 
schoolmaster  could  have  in  taVing  a  boy  into  a  secondary  scl 
to  make  a  classical  scholar  of  him. 

The  condition  of  ]>ublic  day-schools  is  hardly  more 
than  tliat  of  the  boarding-schools.     Itiey  are  more 
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ihey  are  living  a  very  f«el>le  life,  a»  will  Ik  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing  descriiXion  by  the  Schools  Inijuiry  Cominiaioners: — "Very  man)' 
of  tfacm  arc  in  a  languid  stale,  unwilling  to  rvlim|U»h  cb»ics,  un 
ibic  to  give  them  fiill  pU)',  struggling  feebly  to  accommodate  thciD- 
tclvcs  to  the  tliscordant  aims  of  the  several  parts  of  the  communit)-. 
And  the  circumstance  in  many  cases  that  the  school  is  bound  to 
give  a  gratuitous  or  mainly  gratuitous  edutation,  makes  it  merely  a 
successful  rival  to  the  National  sdiool  in  point  of  attraction,  and  a 
most  unsatii&ctot>-  substitute  in  point  of  ([Uality.  Those  who  wish 
itat  a  better  education,  or  for  school  compimions  of  a.  higher  social 
levd,  may  be  quite  willing  to  pay  for  it,  but  the)'  cannot  gel  for  money 
what  they  want.  In  at  lea^t  two-thirds  of  the  places  named  as  ton-ns 
in  the  rensun  there  Is  no  public  M^hool  at  all  above  the  primary  school, 
and  in  ibc  n^maining  kind  the  school  is  often  insufficient  In  sixe  or  in 
qmlily." 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  supply  of  schools  adapted  to  the  wants 
flf  the  second  and  third  grades  of  scholars  is  vety  scanty,  even  if  the 
<|BKlily  were  good.  Tlie  great  majority  of  middle-class  schoUiis  can- 
not get  what  they  want  in  the  public  schools.  Only  tliose  who  desire  a 
Ici^hcncd  (iasiieal  education  cjn  lind  what  they  seek  in  the  endowed 
achools,  for  people  who  desire  their  sons  to  puss  through  a  lengthened 
eourse  of  education  in  whiich  science  shall  have  the  chief  place — such 
an  education  as  a  candidate  for  a'lmission  to  Woolwich  would  require, 
(6t  instance — can  hardly  find  a  single  jiublic  school  to  meet  their 
wvihcs.  'Ilie  bo)-s  who  can  only  slay  at  school  until  sixteen  years 
of  age  can  hnd  very  few  schools  with  a  curriculum  fully  adapteil  to 
them.  Some  few  schools  have  attempted  to  meet  this  want,  but  the 
attempt  is  very  etude  and  weu):  indeed.  As  for  the  numerical 
majority,  the  boys  who  can  only  stay  till  fourteen  years  of  age, 
there  i»  no  better  public  means  of  educition  existing  thun  the  upper 
daaaes  of  3  National  British  school,  or  of  an  endowed  school  of  the 
•ame  lUndaid. 

It  would  be  some  consolation  to  know  tliat  the  small  fragment  of 
■n  educational  system  that  these  great  deductions  leave  to  the  middle 
chsses,  was  good  mi  far  as  it  went  If  a  man  is  compelled  to  let  hi.t 
MO  spend  all  his  sdiool  days  in  learning  the  grainmats  of  dea<l  lan- 
guages which  he  docs  not  want,  it  would  be  at  least  gratifying  in  some 
degree  to  know  that  the  teaching  was  no«d  of  its  sort.  But  the  Com- 
nitnoners  do  not  allow  us  this  consolation.  The)-  tell  us  that  "the 
scltools,  whctlier  public  or  private,  which  are  thoroughly  satisfactory 
are  few  in  prv[)ortion  to  the  need."  An  inquiry  into  the  results  ob- 
tained b)-  endowed  grammar  schoob  is  exceedingly  discouraging.    Let 
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us  take  first  the  great  .lim  and  object  of  llic  higher  das  of  panuiar 
hools.  Tlul  aim  and  object  iit  to  preinre  youths  for  the  oniwr- 
iiiiefc  To  that  aim  cver^-thing  cUc  i«  xubordinalc*).  Schools  thai 
ight  witli  great  advantage  to  the  districts  in  which  tlicj  CKist  pve 
'education  suiLibIc  to  Itoys  of  the  second  and  third  educational  grades 
^boys  who  stay  only  till  fourteen  and  sixteen  ycare  of  age  respectively) 
adhere  to  a  curricuUicu  suited  only  for  boys  who  mean  to  stay  till 
eighteen,  mainly  for  t)ic  take  of  preparini;  fur  the  universities. 
Their  founders  desired  that  the  schools  should  preiMue  for  the 
tiniversities ;  exhibitions  have  l«en  founded  in  connection  with 
them,  to  encourage  prcinration  for  the  unit-crNilies ;  and  the  only 
kind  of  emulation  that  exists  bctweoi  dilTercnt  grammar  schools, 
has  reference  to  tiie  number  of  students  sent  to  Oxford  or  Cambndge. 
Now,  there  arc  166  endowed  schools  in  England  and  Wales  profeeo- 
cdly  sending  boys  to  the  universities.  The  nine  great  pu!)li<:  schools 
and  the  Marlborough  College  send  alxiut  lialf  tlie  total  number  of 
students;  23  schools  send  .in  average  of  nineteen  eadi,  47  have 
an  avenge  of  five  each,  ;tnd  the  remaining  S3  have  only  an  average 
of  \\i  each  in  tlircc  years.  If  we  strike  otT  from  tliis  account,  as  we 
reasonably  may,  schools  tliat  are  sending  less  tlian  one  scholar  s 
year  to  the  univeraities,  we  find  tiiat  there  arc  only  between  80  and 
90  of  all  the  endowed  schools  in  KngUnd  that  arc  really  prepuiag 
boys  for  the  universities,  and  that  less  than  lulf  of  these  send  astnairr 
as  three  students  each  every  year.  When  wc  consider  (he  extent  to 
which  the  curricula  of  our  700  endowed  grammar  schools  arc  govemcd 
by  the  wish  to  send  boys  to  tlie  univeruties,  tJiis  result  a^qieani  to  Ik 
miserably  inadequate  to  the  sacrifi<:e.  The  great  majority  of  the 
scholars  who  use,  or  would  like  to  use,  these  700  schools,  are  forced 
into  an  unsuitable  curriculum,  or  ke]>t  away  altogether  in  order  that 
So  or  90  schools  may  send  a  small  number  of  students  annually  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Judging  by  another  lesl,  that  of  the  Oxford  .md  Cambridge  local 
examinations,  it  ajipears  that  the  grammar  schools  ore  very  for  from 
being  brilbaotly  successful.  Not  00c  in  ten  of  all  the  endo««d 
grammar  school-*'  have  succeeded  during  the  past  three  years  in  obtain- 
ing a  first  class  in  the  lists  of  eitlier  university.  This  fact  prepares  us 
to  find  that  the  high  siandanU  pTofessed  by  most  of  o<ur  grammar 
schools  in  classical  learning  are,  in  great  part,  dcluuve— that  those 
schools  do  not  in  the  majority  of  instances  perform  passably  n-cll  the 
work  which  they  insist  upon  making  their  speciality.  The  assistant 
commissioner  who  examined  the  schools  of  the  ^Vcst  Riding  says ; — 
"  Un  tJic  whole,  the  classical  learning  prescribed  bystatule  in  Iheiangt 
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tjvrtty  efgramutar  cf4ivA  may  be  safely  pronounce<l  a  il^luavc  and 
illttl  thing.  It  is  given  to  very  few  in  nny  form.  It  is  not 
ied  to  any  sutMtantial  issiic  in  the  case  of  five  per  cent,  of  the 
holant.  "  •  •  It  fumishcs  ibc  pretext  for  the  neglect  of  all  other 
uscliil  k-aming,  and  is  tlie  indirect  means  of  keeping  tlown  the 
genera]  level  of  education  in  almost  every  hiiuH  tuwn  which  i.^  so 
uufortuniitc  as  to  possew  ao  etulowment."  'I'he  reports  of  the  other 
aaaatant  commissioners  are  very  much  to  tlie  same  effect.  The 
boys  are  kept  so  coristanily  gritiding  at  their  Latirt  and  Greek  gnm- 
nars,  tliat  they  have  been  taught  nothing  else,  arc  unable  to  write 
bom  dictation  a  tingle  English  sentence,  or  to  perform  a  simple  sum  in 
arithmetic ;  and  yet  when  they  come  to  be  examined  in  those  clas- 
sical studies  that  liavc  alisorbed  all  their  time,  they  are  found  to  have 
little  more  than  parrot  knowlnlge  .iciuire<l  by  constant  reiteration. 

The  causes  of  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  mattcre  in  our  grammar 
uhools  are  numerous,  and  yet  arc  very  ea^  of  comprehension.    The 
want  of  orcaniialion  to  which  we  have  repeatedly  alluded  'm  the  ehiet 
of  dtem.    My  all  aiming  to  aocomplisli  sumeihing  that  ii  possible  and 
desirable  only  in  the  case  of  a  few  schools,  they  have  failed  to  accom- 
plish that  which  is  possible  sod  desirable  in  the  nise  of  all.     E^ch 
pkntcd  on  iu  on-n  independent  endownienl,  and  ruled  by  its  own 
independent  statutes,  our  grammar  schools  have  neither  been  aroen- 
iblc  to  public  opinion  nor  to  public  authority,  and,  if  they  have 
^  gone  to  decay,  they  ha^-e  only  followed  the  natural  course  of  all 
^B  siKared-foT  things.   Beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers  when  left  imtended 
B  degenerate  into  rank  and  noisome  weeds  1  and  our  grammar  school 
V  lysieni,  once  so  gooil,  h.is  fallen  into  its  present  state  of  decay  simply 
p      tecaase  it  has  by  its  original  constitution  been  deprived  of  thst 
bnlthy  control  and  stimulation  which  is  required  by  all  human  institu- 
tons.    With  a  central  power,  authorised  to  apportion  the  work  of  each 
I       Kbool  according  to  its  own  capabilities  and  the  wants  of  tlie  district, 
^^  and  to  control  wiiliout  destiO)-ing  tJie  audiortty  of  their  governing 
^P  lotfies,  the  grammatvschool  system  of  England  will  yet  beconne 
I        »  most  useful  public  institution. 

Besides  the  want  of  organisation,  sevetul  radical  defects  appear  in 
^  present  constitution  of  these  schools.  The  principal  of  these 
■dale  to  the  ailmission  of  scholars,  the  temire  of  the  office  of  head 
Qaner,  and  the  composition  of  the  governing  bodies. 

It  vaa  the  intention  of  the  founders  to  place  the  means  of  higher 
education  within  the  read)  of  the  poor,  and  in  order  that  that  inten- 
iiCffl  might  not  be  frustrated  they  either  ordained  ilut  the  poor  alone 
tluold  be  adniitte<l  free,  or  that  no  fees  sliould  be  paid  either  by  tvcK 
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or  |joor.  In  order  to  retain  the  benoAt  of  their  fotindation  Uftttawbirj 
xcUucalion  nt.iny  or  thetii  established  .1  prcliminar)'  cxaminatioa,  to 
Lmi$urc  that  the  applicants  had  previously  received  llie  elements  of 
cducftiion  at  a  priiDar>'  school.  This  latter  salutar}'  rale  liu  beea 
in  many  instances  abandoned,  and  the  re&ult  is  thjit  some  gnumatf 
schools  have  sunk  to  the  level  even  of  infant  schooliL  llius  it  wu 
found  that  in  the  ''grammar  school"  at  Biitterwick  the  fifth  dui 
could  not  read,  and  the  third  and  fourth  classes  were  lisping  io  words 
of  two  syllables.  At  Brigg  many  of  tl)e  boys  had  nc\'CT  heard  of  Europe 
or  of  the  Thames.  The  rule  as  to  gratuitous  instruction  has  been 
partly  adhered  to  an<l  jiartly  abandoned.  In  the  cases  where  the 
receiving  of  fees  was  absolutely  prohibited  it  could  not  be  unif6rTnlj> 
adhered  to,  for  in  not  a  few  of  them  changes  in  the  value  of  money 
had  made  the  endownieni  so  inadequate,  that  the  only  choice  lay 
between  exacting  fees  and  shutting  up  the  school. 

The  decision  of  Lord  Eldon  in  the  Leeds  case  confined  the  gra- 
tuitous education  in  grammar  schools  to  I^tin  and  Greek,  and  enabled 
masters  to  chaise  fees  for  everything  else ;  hut  thb  mixed  system 
has  not  been  found  to  work  well,  '['he  general  result  of  the  gra- 
tuitous system  has  been  either  that  the  trustees  have  pro%-ided  a  low 
class  of  education  for  all  boja  who  choose  to  claim  it,  or  that  a 
^stein  of  selection  has  been  established.  Neitlicr  result  has  proved 
satisfoctory.  Of  the  schools  that  remain  entirely  gratuitous  the  Com- 
missioners say: — "  The  school  becomes  flooded  with  those  who  seek 
ihc  merest  rudiments  of  knowledge.  They  would  have  to  pay  some- 
thing— a  trifle,  it  is  true,  but  still  something — at  the  national  school, 
and  they  consider  that  they  have  a  right  to  the  grammar  schooL 
Claiming  it  as  a  right,  and  making  110  sacrifice  for  it,  the  parents  ore 
careless  of  their  children'.^  attendance  and  careless  of  their  conduct 
•  •  "  The  only  result  of  the  founder's  bounty  is  to  give  the  parents 
an  alms  of  a  shilling  or  two  a  week,  and  to  save  the  well-to-<lo  res- 
dents  of  the  town  or  village  their  subscripdon  to  the  elemental; 
scIiooL"  This  indiscriminate  admission  deprives  promising  boys  of 
the  huinbler  c:lasses  of  any  real  benefit  they  nnght  get  front  it,  for 
it  rather  lowers  the  school  to  their  level  than  raises  them  to  a 
higher. 

The  system  of  admitting  free  sdiolars  by  selection  is  also  liable  to 
serious  drawbacks.  Such  a  selection  is  usually  made  by  the  govcmon, 
either  collectively  or  individually.  In  the  case  of  collective  nomina- 
tions, some  of  tile  most  serious  evils  of  indiscriminate  admission  aie 
repealed.  The  governors  most  frequently  elect  the  poorest  to  tmjoy 
the  benefits  of  the  foundation,  and  unless  the  po\-eny  of  tlic  scliolar 
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accompanied  by  a  capacity  to  avail  himself  of  Kuperior  educational 
advantages,  ihc  cndomncni  is  in  great  i»rt  wasted.     When  the  gover- 
nors nominate  individually  a  wliolc  host  of  objectionable  considera- 
tions cximes  in.      Personal  favour,  potittcal  interest,  and  many  ele- 
ments entirely  tmconnected  with  education  have  a  prominent  part  in 
the  selection.     Wclllo-do  jwople  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
richly  endowed  free  scliooU  come  to  rely  upon  these  schooli  in  a 
manner  that  is  most  unfavourable  to  the  educational  interests  of  their 
children.    A  parent  with  some  little  interest  knows  that  he  can  get  his 
son  into  the  school  aooner  or  later,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  takes  no 
trouble  about  his  education,  but  iiuietly  wails  until  the  opening  in  the 
free  school  occur*.     The  resuh  is  that  boys  of  advanced  ages  are  con- 
Santly  being  sent  to  these  schools  in  a  stale  of  dense  ignorance, 
assistant  contraissioncr  saw  a  ncivly  admitted  boy  of  fourteen 
Ttxt%  of  age  examined  by  tUe  head  master  to  see  what  he  was  Gt  for. 
He  spdt  wrong  "  roung,"  and  did  not  know  the  name  of  any  river  in 
Englaad,  or  of  any  Lngliith  Icing  but  Charles  I.,  or  the  capitals  01 
Sootlaad,  Ireland,  or  Fiance,  or  bow  much  thirty  pence  made.     And 
an  instance  fell  under  the  notice  of  the  same  gentleman  of  a  boy 
uteen  years  of  age,  and  the  son  of  parents  rich  enough  to  keep  a 
tttriagc,  who  could  not  even  read  or  write.     His  (larents,  expecting 
that  the  school  would  ultimately  teach  him  everything  gratis,  had  let 
ban  ran  wild  until  the  expected  vacancy  should  o<:cur.     The  only 
p>od  n-stcm  of  selection  of  free  scholars  is  by  competition  in  the 
riementary  schools.     This  has  been  successfully  tried  at  Doncaster, 
tml  when  we  come  to  consider  the  proposals  of  the  commissioners, 
wihall  see  that  the>'  recommend  its  general  adoption  in  our  gMmmar- 
iduMJ  system. 

A  most  serious  defect  in  our  present  syi^tum  arises  from  the  tenure 
Qon  which  head  maslcnt  hold  their  oflices,  and  the  manner  in  which 
Atyare  paid.  They  generally  hold  them  by  a  freehold  tenure,  at 
tfaed  salary,  and  ilie>' arc  thus  perfectly  independent  of  success  or 
UuDb  Old  age,  deafness,  blindness,  or  laziness  may  interpose  to 
pKvent  a  due  discliarge  of  the  duties  of  the  office ;  but  there  they 
nnuin  in  [>o.tsession  of  \\omt  and  salary  until  removed  by  death. 
Sdoic  curious  instances  occur  in  the  reports  of  the  assistant  commis- 
Honeis,  At  the  school  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  the  assistant  commissioner 
louod  six  pupils  only.  The  boarders'  dining-room  was  occupied  by 
two  of  the  master's  carriages,  the  night  study  was  a  laundry,  and  the 
^C  dottnitory  a  billiard-room.  The  head  master  of  the  Kington 
■chool  was  candid  enough  to  tell  the  assistant  commissioner  that  it 
«*  not  worth  his  while  to  puih  tlie  school,  as  with  die  endowment. 
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(about  100/.  a  yeai,)  and  tome  other  sidkH  source  of  incotDc,  he  had 
enough  to  live  upon  wiihotit  troubling  to  do  so.  At  anotlicr  school 
an  ftSHstant  commUsioiicr  found  two  mnuert,  vrith  an  endoirment  of 
400/.  a  y«AT  and  a  good  house,  teaching;  atu  teheiar!  On  the  com- 
miMioner  a!tki»([  the  head  inai.tcr  on  what  pension  he  would  be  willing 
to  retire,  he  rei>tied,  *'  I  don't  want  to  retire  at  all."  "  But,"  said  ihe 
commissioner,  "  you  have  only  one  schobr  I "  to  which  he  promptly 
replied,  '*  And  1  don't  want  any  more.  Why  should  I  ?  I  am  an  oM 
man.  This  is  a  good  house  and  garden,  &nd  the  plaee  is  better  than 
a  curacy.  I  will  not  retire  if  I  can  help  it,  and  certainly  not  on  lest 
than  tlie  full  ^ulaty.    ^Mly  should  I?" 

Tltese  gentleinen  obviously  regard  their  oRlces  as  existing  for  their 
own  benefit  only.  In  the  Sulfolk  district  there  n-as  found  one  muter 
who  did  no  work  at  .-ill,  but  suppoucd  an  old  age  in  the  confortaUe 
sclioolhousc ;  ct  second  who  was  almost  helpless  from  pcualyHS ;  a 
third  who  declared  himself  to  be  past  working ;  a  fourth  who  was 
deaf,  and  three  more  who  were  not  e<[ual  to  their  work  by  reason  of 
declining  strength.  More  than  a  foiinli  of  the  graminar  schools  of 
tliis  county  were  suffering  from  tJic  bodily  ioflnnities  oC  the  marten. 
In  striking  conirdst  to  tliis  state  of  allairs  is  Mr.  Fcaron's  dcfcriptioD 
of  mailers  in  the  Scotch  burgh  schools.  In  Scotland  the  masters  cbtn 
lo  hold  their  offices  m/  vitam  aul  euJfium,  but  their  emoluments  are  w 
anangcd  thai  it  is  not  worth  the  while  of  an  incompetent  nan  to 
remain  in  office: 

The  Scotch  schoolmaster  receives  only  a  trifling  salary,  and  derives 
the  bulk  of  lii»  income  from  tlie  fees  paid  by  his  xrholan.  If  he 
docs  not  leach  well  and  gain  tlie  conAtlence  of  parent*  his  school  wiU 
remain  emjuy ;  and  if  his  school  remains  empty,  he  has  luidly  the 
means  of  supporting  life.  Ceitain  it  is  th.-it  in  all  Scotland  there 
could  not  bcfoLindaschoobnasterwiih  sixschobrsand  two  carrngci^ 
or  one  with  a  single  uholar  and  a  comfortable  official  income,  'llie 
result  U  that  the  schools  in  Scotland  are  far  ahead  of  Fjiglish  giun- 
mar  schools  in  every  essential  respect.  The  teachers,  haring  a  direct 
[iccimiary  interest  in  success,  exert  themselves  lo  succeed ;  and  in 
cases  where  incompetent  men  have  been  appointed  the  system  itself 
compels  tliem  to  resign  and  seek  more  suitable  empluvmeni. 

Mr.  Fearon,  who  went  down  to  Scotland  to  compare  the  two 
systems,  lio-t  leturned  very  deeply  imprevted  with  the  advantages  of 
the  Scotch  syxleni  of  small  salaries  and  payment  in  chief  by  fees. 
'ITic  contrast  which  he  draws  between  the  working  of  the  two  syttenu 
is  excectlingty  striking.     Of  the  Kngtish  grammar  school  he  say!l^— 

1  wish  that  i  could  picture  to  the  Commissiooers  ilie  interior  of 
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:h'  JU)  Cngltdi  granuiur  scliool  .is  I  liave  onen  .wen  it  both  in  town 
and  count!}-  at  About  three  o'clock  i-.ii.     The  long  loom  empty 
uul  ncaiu  in  the  miUdlc,  v-ttli  the  musivc  nnd  oldrashioncd  detks 
ndgcd  rouiiil  the  noIU.    The  three  scats  Tor  the  teachera  carefUUy 
gndiMteO  in  mkc  ;   t!ie  lai^est  and  most  impoUng  for  the  roaster 
It  Ihc  lop  of  the  room  ;  tlw:  .second  at  tlic  bottom  for  the  usher ;  nnd 
UMU  side  a  smaller  desk,  inferior  in  comfon  and  di^'nity,  for  the 
wnm^nsl  French  mtisler.    Tlie  30  boys  divided  nominally  into  six 
Tcnns,  of  which  the  ii.^lh  contains  two  or  three  boys,  boarders,  who 
^  nc  rtading  '  Greek  Pby,'  and  one  of  whom  is  said  to  be  preparing 
■to  Uy  for  an  open  schobnliip  at  die  imivereily.     Tlie  fifth  fomi ' 
Vpeisps  'vacant  just  at  present,'  And  the  bulk  of  the  scJiolars  tn 
F'llw  lower  forms  classified  according  to  their  difrcrcol  degrees  of  pro- 
ficiency iu  Euinq)ius,  Ocsar,  and  Ovid.    The  master,  well  clothed 
u>j  (eii.  lounging  in  his  diair  of  state,  hearing  the  sixtli  form,  who 
HI  or  lean  round  him  in  every  variety  of  jioMurc  that  can  indicate 
itiJiffcfcnce  or  weariness.     The  iishcr,  an  ignorant,  untrained  drudge 
—10  whom  is  committed  the  care  of  the  bonnier^  in  ihcir  bed- 
iDonu^  and  the  insiifuclion  in  those  inferior  subjects  known  as  'the 
English  branches,"  wearing  the  li.ittess  lo<>k  of  one  who  b.i*  known  or 

Ib«o  vainly  hoping  for  better  days.  The  whole  scene  one  of  sleepy, 
monotonous  existence,  resembling  rather  a  gathering  of  the  priesti 
■Ddvonbippeis  of  Morpheus  than  of  the  Muses." 
Tlwn  he  describes  the  "  Class  room  of  a  Scotch  burgh  school, 
Qwded  with  60  or  too  boys  and  girls,  all  nearly  of  an  age,  seated 
in  roirs  at  desks  or  benches,  but  all  j:>Iaccd  in  the  order  of  merit, 
•ilh  their  keen  ihoughiful  face*  lumcil  toward.i  the  master,  watching 
liii  ci'ery  look  and  every  gesture  in  the  hope  of  winning  a  pbce  in 
tJtf  class,  and  having  good  news  to  bring  home  to  their  parents  at 

Itatime.  The  dux  seated  at  die  head  of  the  class,  wearing  perhajts 
imtdal,  the  object  of  envy  and  yet  of  pride  to  all  hi.s  fellows;  fully 
tomcioaB  both  of  tlie  glory  and  insecurity  of  his  position,  and  taught 
V  the  experience  of  many  falls  the  danger  of  relaxing  his  efforts  for 
*oc  morocnL  In  front  of  this  eager,  animated  throng  stanils  the 
■"•Kct,  gaunt,  muscular,  and  time-worn,  poorly  clad,  and  plain  in 
■Dinner  arul  speech,  but  with  the  digni^  of  a  nilcr  in  his  gestures, 
'od  the  6re  of  an  entliusiost  in  his  e}'e ;  never  sitting  down,  but 
^nrs  standing  in  some  commanding  position  before  die  class ;  full 
of  movement,  vigour  and  energy ;  so  thoroughly  versed  in  his  author 
or  hit  subject,  that  he  seldom  requires  to  look  at  the  text-book  which 
,  isoi»n  in  his  left  hand,  while  in  his  right  he  holds  the  challt  or  the 
B  PMnier  ever  ready  to  illustrate  from  map  or  blackboard,  ot  ^enk^v^ 
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flourishes  the  ancient  'taws'  with  which  in  fonner  days  he  osed  to 
reduce  disorderly  newcomers  to  discipline  and  order.  The  whole 
scene  is  one  of  vigorous  action  and  masteriy  facat,  fotnung  die 
greatest  possible  contrast  with  the  monotonous,  unmethodical,  ill- 
seconded  working  of  the  English  teacher." 

No  one  can  doubt  that  a  very  great  part  of  this  diffnence  cf 
result  is  due  to  the  difference  between  an  invariable  income  dqiesd- 
ing  in  no  way  on  success,  and  one  depending  almost  entiiely  npoo 
success. 

Important  changes  are  also  called  for  in  the  coeditioo  f£  the 
governing  bodies,  but  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  discuss  these  id 
the  concluding  paper  of  this  series,  in  which  we  shall  have  to  Aetd 
the  probable  future  of  our  grammar  schools  as  shadowed  forth  in  tbe 
comprehensive  scheme  recommended  by  the  Commisdoners. 


Home  Again  i 


OME  again  1    Spared  the  perils  of  ycare, 
Spared  of  rough  seas  and  rougher  lands, 
And  I  look  in  your  eyei  once,  once  again, 
Hear  your  voices,  and  gnup  your  hands ! 


Not  ch;inged  the  l«a«t,  least  bit  in  the  world  I 
Not  aged  a  day,  as  it  seems  to  mc  I 

The  same  dear  faces — the  same  dear  home — 
All  the  same  as  it  used  to  be  1 

Ah  t  here  is  the  garden  I     Here  the  lime», 
StitI  in  their  sunset  green  and  gold. 

And  the  level  hwn.  witli  ilic  pattern  in't 
Where  the  grass  has  been  newly  roli'd. 

And  here  come  the  rabbits,  lumping  along, — 
No  !    That's  never  the  lame  white  doe, 

Witit  the  pinky  lops  and  the  munching  mouth  ? 
Yet  'tis  like  her  as  mow  to  snow. 


And  here's  Nop  in  his  old  heisldic  style, 
Erect,  chain-tightening  all  he  can ; 

With  Topsy.  wagging  that  inch  of  Uil, — 
What,  you  know  mc  again,  old  man? 

The  pond,  where  llie  lilies  float  and  bloom  1 
The  gold  fuh  in  it,  just  the  same, 

Too  fct  to  stir  in  the  cool,— yes,  one 
Shoots  and  gleams,  and  goes  out  like  flame  I 

And  yonder's  he  tree  witli  the  giant's  face. 
Nose  and  chin  against  tlie  blue ; 

And  the  two  elm-branches  here,  with  still 
Our  ttmous  swing  between  the  two  I 
il,  n.  s.  itU. 
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No  diangc !    Nay,  it  only  seems  last  night 
That  [  rclum'd  your  fond  "  Good-byes,' 

As  I  heard  the  rain  drip  from  Uie  eaves. 
And  felt  its  moisture  in  my  eyes. 

Only  last  night  that  yoii  ihrong'd  the  porch, 
While  I  choked  the  words  I  couldn't  say. 

And  poor  little  Jim's  white  face  pccp'd  out, 
Dimly  seen  while  I  slolc  away. 

Poor  little  Jim  I    In  this  happy  hour 
His  wee,  white  face  our  hearts  rvrall, 

And  I  mi$s  n  hand  and  a.  voice,  and  sec 
Ihe  little  cm  tell  against  the  wall. 

So  all  life's  sunshine  is  fleck'd  witli  shad^ 
So  all  delight  is  touch'd  with  pain. 

So  tears  of  sorrow  and  tears  of  joy 
Welcome  the  wanderer  home  again  ! 


WttLIAM  Sav 


Music  in  Vanity  Fair. 


Part  III. 


^S  Cu  as  anutcur  music  iji  concerned,  our  Fair  Tor  1868 
is  at  sn  end.     Every  fashionable  iKioth  is  closed. 

l^dy  Mortgngc's  .ificrnoon  receptions  arc  over — the 

'I'^Jlr^  ices  all  mclicd — the  last  cup  of  tea  has  been  poured  out 
lad  emptied.  Thedrawing-rooms  in  which  talkingaudrausiccontended 

1  each  other  for  supremacy  until  both  were  overcome  by  the  heat, 

ftmr  silent  and  deserted ;  sober  brown  holland  coven  (he  luxurious 

on  which  bc.iuty  reposed  awliile ;  the  blinds  arc  down,  and 

:  rarpets,  it  is  believed,  arc  up.  Spasmodic  vocal  music  no  longer 
comu  through  open  windon-s,  startling  passengers  along  the  streets  ; 
Udejn  no  longer  throng  ihe  doorsteps ;  the  amateur  ([ueens  of  soDg 
lave  migrated,  and  with  them  all  Bclgravia  seems  to  have  departed. 
The  stalely  Diva  of  private  life,  whose  ringing  tones  eiectriiy  all 
^Haiers,  now  jcclts  repose  at  gome  Khcnish  /im/e  AnshiU,  and  goes 
threugh  a  water  cure  as  arduous  as  any  course  of  training.  It  is  a 
<knge  certainly  from  tlie  feasting,  dancing,  singing,  and  late  houn 
^London,  to  rise  with  the  lark,  breakfast  early,  dine  at  one,  and  go 
to  bed  in  reasonable  time.  Much  good  may  the  change  do  her.  and 
■Biy  the  ringing  tones  be  stronger  than  ever  next  season,  when  all 
*bo  admire  dramatic  singing  will  rejoice  to  hear  A bigai lie's  "Ambita 
Bloiia"  once  again  triumphantly  proclaimed.  The  fnttta  denna  of 
(Ik  Grange  is  now  inhaling  her  native  highlan<l  air,  and  rambles 
Rirouily  through  the  heather,  caroling  "  the  nightingale's  trill "  to 
ftc  utter  confusion  and  shame  of  all  other  warbling  bipeds  tliere- 
Aoati, 

Marguerite  far  away  from  Faust.  Mcpbistophclca,  and  all  their 
*otks,  hums  her  favourite  vaUe  after  the  fashion  of  a  modem 
tJndine,  without  the  pianoforte  .iccompaniment  which  she  pbys 
'odevcily,  in  the  waters  of  Boulogne  or  Bi.-irritz.  Maddalcna  wends 
*«  wiy  slowly  towards  Rome  to  delight  the  painters  who  do  her  bo- 
Xjc.  Tlie  quartctts  and  trios,  to  rehearse  whidi  necessitated  so  many 
Picuant  meetings,  occasionally  marred  b}-  a  difference  of  opinion, 

t  dispersed,  and  the  sopranos,  contraltos,  tenors,  and  bass«&, 
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disUibutccJ  in  ^'a^ious  pnrts  of  Uie  driltMd  irprid,  sing  tbeir  it 
spectivc  solos  independently  and  regardless  of  ttine  or  tune—i 
freedom  they  did  not  altogether  renounce  when  in  company  with 
each  other. 

How  vigorously  tJic  tnofslrff  used  to  work  to  kee{i  die  fnttmUt  it 
order,  and  how  vexed  Maddalena  appeared  when  any  of  ihe  paiiy 
had  failed  to  keep  the  appointment  for  practice  !  She  was  altnjn 
up  to  lime — chronologically  and  musically  exact — and  treated  the 
quartetts  and  trios  so  seriously  as  to  make  one  fancy  die  whole  ivxi 
of  man  and  woman  too  were  involved  in  thetr  proper  «xenitiM. 
They  were  well  performed  when  her  exhortations  were  obeyed,  itn 
her  knowledge  of  muKic  Is  extensive,  and  her  appreciation  of  8&  An 
invariably  correct.  The  richly  toned  voice  of  the  <:ontr3tto  bninoK 
who  joined  in  some  of  those  moretaitx  d'ensembU — now  sounding  a^ 
lodiously  above  all  others — now  blending  dcliciously  with  the  wA— 
added  greatly  to  their  effect.  The  same  fair  singer  took  part  in  llie 
opcretus  that  were  given  early  in  the  season,  and  cxliitnted  modi 
talent  for  the  stage,  declaiming  every  word  as  well  as  evei)-  ooie 
allotted  to  her  with  appropriate  expression  ;  distinct  anicuhtion  •( 
the  text  is  indeed  one  of  the  many  favourable  chantctcrislics  of  hB 
^nging.  In  the  operettas  at  Cromwell  House  a  soprano  who  l» 
attained  distinction  as  a  song  writer  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Marina,  also  appeared,  and  fairiy  divided  the  honours  of  the  jw 
formanccs  with  the  contralto.  Having  a  most  sympathetic  voice  nl 
under  control,  Marina  played  and  sang  her  rSfa  with  great  dmautK 
feeling  and  artistic  skill. 

The  musical  performanceM  that  have  been  hc:inl  recently  Jn  ti" 
London  sahns,  go  far  to  iijisct  the  oft  repeated  aphorism  that  vcij 
good  amateurs  make  bad  artists.  There  are  some  ten  or  ml« 
of  our  female  amateur  musicians  who  by  constant  practice  have  W- 
quired  greater  musical  proficiency  than  many  professors  of  the  •" 
possess.  Tlie  vocal  attainmentt  of  Iheiie  accomplished  ladies  nt^ 
those  of  our  most  popular  public  singers.  They  have  pursued  th* 
study  of  music  constienlioasly,  and  mastered  its  difficulties  accor'T 
ingly.  Their  performances  are  as  artistic  as  those  of  the  recognise*" 
artist ;  their  position  alone  exempts  them  from  criiicinn.  but  cw^ 
judged  by  the  highest  standards  of  excellence  the)'  would  pas^ 
sucoessfully  through  the  severe  onleal.  More  ])Crfect  vocalisatiorif 
than  that  of  die  amateur  soprano  for  whom  Sullivan  composed  many^ 
of  his  songs,  and  Blumenihal  hii  "Pilgrim,"  cannot  be  desired.) 
There  are  others  whose  playing  and  singing  arc  a  delight  to  listen ' 
to,  and  whcsc  musiol  efficiency  establishes  their  claim  to  con- ; 
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u  me  mufiicUns,  though  they  do  not  rollovr  music  as  a 
on. 
Hoir  difficult  it  U  to  draw  the  line  between  professional  musidans 
find  anuteurx  when  the  latter  determine  to  excel  in  the  art  ihcy 
love,  is  showm  in  the  case  of  Mm  Gabriel,  the  composer  of  so  many 
admirable  works.  As  a  pianuU,  Miu  Gabriel  evinces  extrnordi- 
naiy  talent ;  u  a  composer  or  light  melodious  music,  &hc  has  few 
et^ials.  There  is  but  one  distinction  to  be  made  in  su<h  a  ease 
between  those  who  adopt  the  art  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  an<l 
H.lhc  fortunate  dildtaiHt  who  is  independent  of  its  pecuniary  rewardt, 
H  and  thai  distinction  is  money ;   none  oilier  is  adminibic,  for  the 

V  wperiority  of  talent  and  attaimnenis  is  on  the  side  of  the  non-pro- 
fenioiul. 

Although  highly  cultivated  musical  talent  may  be  so  often  met  with 
among  the  fair  sex,  first  rate  male  amateur  musicians  are  very  rare. 
More  time  is  necusaiy  for  the  study  of  music  than  men  are  generally 
disposed  to  devote  to  it.  No  one  can  take  it  up  after  a  certain  time 
of  life,  Ueat  it  capriciously,  and  make  a  rcpuution  even  as  an 
onutvur  composer  or  cxeoiUnt.  1'o  acquire  any  proficiency  at  all, 
requires  hard  work  at  some  time  or  other.  J'hc  possession  of  a 
tenor  voice  has  led  many  erroneously  to  suppose  that  nothing  more 
WIS  wanting  tlian  to  team  a  few  songs  tn  order  to  make  a  fortune. 
Men  amateurs  who  come  before  the  public — emerging  from  their 
obKortty  into  the  light  of  day — aic  not  oRen  successful,  owing  to 
the  want  of  adequate  preparation. 

Mario  is  one  of  the  very  few  instances  of  an  amateur  having  suc- 
ceeded as  a  professional  singer,  and.  if  he  were  asked,  he  would 
rebte  how  laboriously  lie  has  had  to  study,  to  gain  the  jiosition  he 
now  holds  against  all  comers.  His  example  has  induced  many  to 
follow  in  his  footsteps,  but  who,  wanting  his  pluck,  patience,  and 
good  luck,  have  fallen  by  the  way,  and  had  to  repent  them  of  their 
teli^ufficiency. 

It  was  one  of  the  many  youthful  hallucinations  of  a  distinguished 

noUenan  to  believe  he  had  a  tenor  voice  of  the  same  quality  as 

H Mario's.    He  consulted  all  the  singing  masters  of  the  town;  some 

B  encouraged  the  delusion,  others,  more  honestly  told  llic  truth.    At 

V  length  Stanneri,  a  clever  Ncapoliun,  arrived  in  London,  bringing 
with  him  letters  of  warm  recommendation  from  Rossini.  He  was  at 
once  retained,  and  made  to  pa».s  judgment  upon  the  voice.  "  La  Son- 
nambula"  was  ihc  opera  chosen  for  die  trial,  the  tenor  part  being  sung 

H  by  the  infatuated  lord.    On  this  occa^on  Ihc  high  notes  were  taken 
H  with  wif ;  the  scena  "  Tutto  b  sciolto"  seemed  ridiculously  facile. 
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StamwDiVubukd  with  (idighl;  he  alone  had  enabled  his  noble 
Uful  to  StQS  properly  ;  i!ic  \m\ii\  iraa  not  awrare  that  the  cunning 
lldan  liatl  transposed  the  song^  a  fourth  lon-cr,  and  that  the  tenor 
jce  was  no  higher  than  it  had  ever  been  liefote.  A  uick  very 
l^liniUar  to  this  nas  wickedly  played  on  an  amateur  who  used  to  thrust 
himseir  before  the  public  He  really  had  a  sj^endid  rotce,  without 
,  the  slightest  intellectual  Ability  of  uung  it.  His  knowledge  of  music 
Ivas  so  limited  that  he  was,  and  may  be  still,  unable  to  diKtin^sh 
one  chord  from  another.  On  an  occasion  when  announced  to  sing 
a  song  witliout  nci~-onii)anin)cnt,  he  Tc<tuestcd  the  coruiuctor  of  tlie 
concert  to  give  him  the  key-note ;  he  did  so,  and  Etniclc  a  diocd 
just  a  fifth  higher  tlinn  that  in  which  the  song  could  be  suc^. 
The  tenor  proceeded  wiili  his  performance,  but  after  singing  a 
few  bars  found  it  impossible  to  go  on.  He  turned  round  aoid 
discovered  he  was  alone  on  the  platform,  the  conductor  had 
vanislied ;  the  singer  followed  him,  and  brought  him  back  to  play 
the  accompaniment  of  the  song,  the  effect  or  which  had  been  so 
jeopardised. 

As  solo  singer^  the  men  certainly  are  inferior  to  their  gentle  com- 
panions, but  when  trained  to  sinci;  in  a  body  they  make  amends  for 
their  individual  deficiencies  by  vocilising  most  harmoniously;  ao 
body  of  singers  can  surpass  the  Moray  Minstrels,  for  instance,  in  the 
perfection  of  their  fnsemblt  and  complete  subjection  to  the  000- 
ductor's  stick.  It  is  as  soloists  that  the  male  amateurs  £x]l  short 
There  are,  however,  one  or  two  excqttions,  tlic  most  disiingutdied 
being  a  tenor  who  is  in  great  request  and  luis  hard  work  <]uring  tbc 
Koson,  having  m.tdc  singing  a  sphialisK  He  sings  well.  His  nptr- 
taire  seems  limited,  and  it  would  be  a  pleasant  change  if  he  xubui- 
tuied  other  songs  for  "  My  Queen  "  and  "  Una  furtiv.i  bgrinu,'' 
albeit  the  latter  is  one  of  the  mo.tt  impasuoned  love  ditties  e^-cr 
thought  of,  which  the  former  certainly  is  not.  A  baritone  who  took 
part  in  "Box  and  Cox."  and  sang  Sullivan's  pretty  music  in  that 
piece  of  extravagance  with  remarkable  effect,  is  also  an  exception  to 
those  male  amateurs  of  the  day  who  do  so  much  to  prove  (he  tnilh 
of  what  the  utiri.st  has  said  of  sinking  men.  Music  affords  as  much 
scope  for  the  exjjression  ofmunly  feebng  as  any  of  tlie  other  arts.  A 
tettor  song  need  not  be  ^mg  in  so  Uckadaisic.il  a  manner  its  to  bring 
ridicule  upon  the  manhood  of  the  singer.  Grimaces  and  a  woAll 
countenance  are  not  necessary  to  the  execution  of  a  plainti^-c  ballad. 
I'o  look  at  some  of  the  tenors  or  baiitooes  of  society  when  they  are 
obliging  their  friendK,  you  would  nippose  they  were  sufTcTing  the 
most  unpleasant  paint,  and  feel  inclined  to  offer  some  antidote  to 
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^  retitve  the  ago«^  Ui«)r  seem  to  endures  Thcj'  frown,  turn  up  their 
thiow  tltdr  he»li  buck.  Heaveiu  I  what  contortions  t  Can  it 
^  b«  that  they  arc  int«n<lecl  to  give  cvpression  to  passionate  feelings  of 
aficcUon  ?  If  BO,  what  an  infliction  Euch  feelings  inu«  be  or.  the 
ufortaaaie  object  who  inspires  them!  Some  amateunt  with  tcjw 
expressive  ph)'siognoniics,  sliout  loudly  and  unintelligibly.  They 
ignore  the  jMoence  of  [leoplc  »ith  delicate  nenc*,  and  out  nothing 
nboui  the  meaning  of  the  words  which  ihcy  should  speak  more 
pbinly.  What  2  noise  ihcy  make,  and  hoir  senseless  it  ts !  Ncvc^ 
thcless,  so  great  is  the  rage  for  tdngers  in  society,  tliat  any  one  who 
has  the  courage  to  st:ind  up  -nnd  open  his  mouth,  will  he  listened  to, 
tM>  matter  how  or  what  lie  sings.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many 
bad  performances  arc  tolerated,  criticism  silenced,  and  common 
sense  outraged,  b)*  miMaken  good  nature. 

After  the  numerous  concerts  and  mu:iical  |)crformanc«s  of  a  London 
season,  it  is  troiih  while  considering  whether  any  innovation  has 
been  observable  in  the  ever  changing  and  consUntly  recurrent  forms 
of  musical  expression,  'llic  most  recent  innovator  seems  sitll  to  be 
(jounod,  who,  although  he  has  not  created  a  new  s<:hool  of  compoti* 
lion,  has,  nevcnhclcts,  written  more  re:at]y  original  mutic  than  any 
other  composer  whose  worki  have  become  popular  during  the  last 
few  year^  His  love  music  is  die  most  lender  and  impassioned  c%'cr 
oouoeived  by  any  Fier)chman ;  liis  oichesirjJ  combinatiot^s  aie  mas- 
terly, yet  no  especial  char^icler  pervades  his  compositions,  such  as  in 
those  of  Mozait,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  and  others,  whose  styles 
denote  dittiiKtivc  epochn  in  the  art,  and  enable  the  experienced  hearer 
to  recognise  the  composer  almost  instinctively.  Verdi's  forms  are 
newer,  and  he  has  had  more  imilntors  tlian  Crounod,  but  his  music  is 
100  impetuous,  too  reckless,  i,o  to  speak,  10  lati.  His  genius  It  like 
a  Ktrious  volcano  exhausting  itself  in  a  scries  of  fierce  eruptions,  and 
leaving  nothing  but  dead  ashes  to  tell  posterity  of  its  having  once 
existed.  The  true  lights  of  all  art  bum  for  ever.  Since  McndelstohD, 
no  composer  has  e\'inced  the  originality  of  genius  he  did.  His  indi- 
viduality glows  in  every  bar  he  wrote ;  it  has  been  imitated  by  scores 
of  plagiarists,  and  more  or  less  aflcct*  the  whole  school  of  modem 
compositions  of  any  impott-inoe.  His  merit  was  sooner  recognised 
dtan  that  of  almost  any  other  original  thinker.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
necessity  for  some  new  style,  and  Mendelssohn  was  hailed  as  the 
muBcian  who  had  supplied  it. 
The  disciples  of  the-  music  of  the  future,  the  followers  of  Schumann 
Kind  Wagner,  have  long  struggled  to  bting  about  the  popularity  of 
Viheir  masters' works;  but  hitherto,  as  far  as  this  country  ie  concerned, 
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without  any  encouraging  lesult.  It  is  now  ihc  future  of  those  dayi 
when  the  portentous  prophecies  were  made  as  to  the  diange  which 
was  said  to  be  dien  imminent.  We  are  stiU  where  we  were :  no 
change  has  uken  place  in  our  tastes,  excepting,  iierhaps,  that  w« 
have  learned  to  estimate  music  more  correctly,  and  according  to  tis 
intrinsic  value. 

.\s  history  repeats  itacir,  so  docs  art.  To  descend  to  a  lower  order 
of  coniparisoii — in  the  making  of  any  article  of  dress,  we  find  that 
the  designs  coiue  into,  and  go  out  of,  lashion  regularly  during 
certain  periods,  the  old  ones  returning  into  public  favour  as  surely  u 
the  nen-cr  styles  are  set  aside.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  arc 
made,  but  tlie  designs  or  patterns  remain  :  so  with  mu&ic.  We  tire 
of  novelty,  and,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  revert  to  the  rococo  for  tlic  sake 
as  we  believe,  of  the  associations  it  brings  vriih  it  as  much  as  for  its 
merit ;  but,  in  doing  so,  we  are  obeying  an  immutable  law  of  ethics, 
as  applicable  to  art  as  to  every  other  human  attribute.  In  one 
respect,  nevertheless,  music  is  ever  changing,  and  rarely  recuircnt; 
and  that  is  in  the  form  of  expressing  the  universal  sentiment  of  lo>t 
Every  age  seems  to  have  its  especial  musical  phraseology  for  the 
expression  of  the  tender  passion.  Take  the  love-songs  of  the  htt 
cenlur)-,  and  mark  how  different  they  arc  from  those  of  our  time  There 
are  some  in  Clayton's  ojieras  whidi,  compared  with  those  of  BaUc; 
afford  a  most  laughable  contrast.  Play  Handel's  secular  love-music 
against  that  of  Mendelssohn  or  Gounod.  Their  inspirations  intended 
10  portray  other  sentiments  are  not  so  distinct,  neitlier  do  we  identify 
passionate  love  with  the  music  of  former  times.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  modem  ears  to  find  any  sentimental  meaning  in  the  soi^ 
and  scenas  of  the  florid  school,  according  to  which  a  tenor  was  sup- 
posed to  convey  the  most  touching  thoughts  to  his  prima  donna  in  a 
•etin  of  runs  and  passages  which  take  one's  breath  away  to  cooteia- 
plmie.  Imperceptible  though  it  be,  love«ongs  axe  constantly  under- 
going change.  If  Gounod  can  claim  any  right  to  the  title  of  a  musical 
iimovator,  it  is  by  reason  of  his  originality  in  this  particular  branch  of 
composition.  Otherwise,  reflecting  upon  the  music  that  has  been 
produced  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  I  do  not  sec  that  any 
very  remarkable  change  in  style  has  uken  place  during  that  time. 
Revivals  are  not,  of  course,  to  be  Dkeo  into  account ;  tliey  only 
prove  the  general  proposition  that  art  repeats  itself  to  be  correct,  and 
that  all  which  is  true  and  excellent  must  prevail,  tliough  it  may  for  a 
period  be  obscured. 

Returning  to  our  Fair,  from  which  these  sapient  observations  hv/v 
led  us  astray,  we  And  nearly  all  tlie  high-priced  places  of  amusement 
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dosed :  ihe  delicacies  of  the  season,  being  no  longer  in  ilcmsnd, 
have  vanuhcd.  The  advcrti&ing  columiu  of  the  Tima,  ilevoted  m 
few  »e«k»  ago  to  conccru  ami  jtay  doings  of  nil  sorts,  arc  now  filled 
up,  not  t[uti>pro]>rMtely,  iritii  the  iiimounrumcnLs  of  when  ships  sail, 
and  of  other  means  of  escaping  from  the  stilling  metropolis.  Staple 
auMUcmentit  such  as  the  theatres,  kccji  open  for  the  enlerlainment 
of  oountiy  cousins;  and  th;it  most  wonderful  pabce  of  all  palaces, 
the  Cr^'stai  Palace,  slitl  issues  its  hydra-headed  advertisements,  lelling 
ftU  holiday-makers  that  now  is  the  time  it  should  l>e  visited.  It  is, 
iodeed,  a  man-ellous  institution,  oSering  as  It  doe«  facilities  for  the 
national  rcCcjUions  of  heroes  and  royal  princes, — a  home  for  hairless 
horses,  and  wonders  great  and  small, — a  jilace  for  actors  and  actresses 
to  go  mad  in  ;— conduclcd  upon  the  principles  of  high  an,  and  so 
managed  as  to  combine  every  popular  attraction  tempting  to  the 
multitude.  It  has  done  more  to  humanise  tlic  |)opuIacc  of  London 
than  all  tlte  mechanics'  institutes  and  systems  of  popular  education 
could  effect  in  half  a  centur)-.  The  goitlens  and  works  of  art  improve 
the  minds  of  the  moM  ignorant,  and  are  the  best  of  teachers,  because 

■  liic  least  intrusive ;  while  the  habit  of  mixing  in  lai^  crowds  such  u 
BMlCinble  almost  weekly,  with  the  common  object  of  reU.ution,  has 
^PbFitself  a  IxmcAcial  inlluence  upon  every  pleasure- seeker.  How 
Flxmdon  amused  itself  before  the  Crysul  Palace  was  established 
'  will  be  a  subject  of  interesting  inquiry  to  future  antiquarians ;    its 

opening  is  an  epoch  in  the  social  history  of  the  metropolis.  How 
London  vrould  manage  now  without  some  such  people's  palace  is 
a  theme  upon  which  any  political  economist  of  the  day  might  not 
unworiliily  dilate. 

As  a  ]>ennanent  brandi  of  the  great  International  Exhibition 
scheme  it  is  a  more  graceful  monument  to  the  memory  of  t'rince 
Albert  than  "storied  um  or  aniinaietl  bust,"  shaped  by  the  most 
sicilful  sculptor  out  of  the  most  endurable  material. 

It  is  now  some  ycais  ago  since  I  suggested  to  the  directors  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  that  concerts  should  be  given  in  the  centre  transept. 

.band  was  then  the  only  music  allowed  to  disturb  the  high-art 
of  the  building.  The  suggestion,  after  some  hesitation, 
was  carried  ouL     Madame  Alboni  was  engaged.    Crowds  flocked 

■  to  hear  the  renowned  contralto  in  such  a  novel  lo<:utily,  and  the 
f  experiment  was  a  success. 

More  recently  I  advised  the  directors  to  erect  a  stage  in  the  tran- 
sept, and  to  give  representations  by  daylight  of  such  operas  as 
'  Norma,"  "  William  Tell,"  "  Mos^,"  and  other  works  in  which  large 
numbers  of  choristers  and  instrumentalists  might  be  employed.     1 
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coDGultcd  Grieve  and  1'elbin  as  lo  the  scenic  arrangemen:,  and  filans 
were  prepared  by  those  .irtists  ihowiii([  how  <lay]ight  tii^lit  l>e  na«ik 
a  Kub^tinilc  for  gai,  antj  (lie  TeprcMiitaiioiiS  be  more  real  and  Dfe- 
likc  than  any  thcntrioil  dUplay  yut  attempted.  'ITic  masses  ofeolocr 
and  giouping.  the  movements  of  the  large  bodies  of  choiislcra  in  the 
operas  named,  could  be  so  managed  as  to  be  of  great  effect  in  sueli 
a  xpace  as  ihe  centre  tmnsept. 

The  pro|>0)al  was  declined,  and  the  more  expensive  uDdertaking 
of  the  Handel  Festival  entered  u|>on  inxteail.  I'he  piartia]  success 
of  the  opera  given  during  the  past  month  on  the  occasion  of  Mr. 
Maplcion's  benefit,  shows  that  the  suggestion  merited  consideration, 
altliough  the  "  Noue  di  Figaro"  is  not  in  any  way  adapted  to  the 
locality  either  as  regards  music  or  action.  The  stage  on  whidi  it 
was  performed  was  ridiculously  small  in  proportion  to  the  tocaliiy. 
Operas  on  a  large  sc:Jc  by  daylight  in  the  transept  have  yet  to  be 
trieil,  and  when  tried,  if  judiciously  done,  will,  ]  bclic\c,  prove  suc- 
cessful. Another  purpose  for  which  that  panimlar  space  when 
enclosed  might  be  made  available  is,  dancing — not  necessarily  such 
as  is  associated  with  Mabillc  and  Creniomc,  but  dancing  jianiei 
under  the  patronage  of  royalty,  and  admisxion  to  which  should. be 
obtained  by  vouchers  from  some  reliable  committee,  'i'he  directors 
need  not  despair  of  increasing  ihcir  dividends  as  long  as  they 
have  such  attractions  as  operas  by  daylight  and  afternoon  dancing 
]>anies  in  t]ie  centre  transept  to  fall  back  upon. 

The  Italian  Opera  concerts,  once  the  chief  feature  of  a  Cryrtal 
Palace  summer  scaaon,  have  this  year  been  alinoxt  obscured  bjr  the 
inniimemblcyeto  that  have  been  celebrated.  The  operas  themselves 
have  a  powerful  0]>|iOnent  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  it  is  a  ijucsliOD 
how  far  Mr.  Cyc  and  Mr.  Maplcson  do  injury  to  their  respective  inte- 
rests by  allowing  their  singers  to  appear  at  all  at  Sydenham.  The 
opposition  wa.i  not  of  so  much  consequence  so  long  as  the  I'alace 
was  cloxed  in  the  evening ;  but  now  that  it  i*  kept  ojicn  until  laic  « 
night,  and  is  at  times  a  more  favourite  and  fashionable  resort  than  the 
Operas  it  must  be  an  important  point  for  the  managers  of  tlie  latter 
to  conuder  wheilier  a  Crystal  I'aUcc  engagement  be  a  sutficicnt 
tet-ofr  against  the  damage  sustained  by  the  artists  being  heard  at 
lower  prices  than  are  charged  at  the  theatres,  and  so  ofien  u  to 
lessen  their  powers  of  aitrartion  in  their  more  Icgitim.itc  sphcte. 

Both  houses  arc  now  closed.  C'ovcnt  Garden,  fulfilling  one  of  the  pro- 
mises of  its  prospectus,  produced,  on  the  last  night  but  one  of  Ihe  season, 
Auber*s  "  Domino  Noir."  It  was  hardly  necessary,  and  the  manager 
must  have  been  forced  to  give  it  by  some  inexorable  tubsctibers. 
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The  cast  was  dm  Jiumctive,  tliougli  elficunc  Charming  music  though 
Hit  be,  the  opera  a  not  suited  to  Covent  Garden.  To  be  properly 
B  apprcci.ttvd.  it  must  be  heard  in  a  house  not  Ivger  than  the  Op^ra 
B  Comkiuc,  and  in  its  lutivc  tongue. 

H  There  are  other  works  Mr.  Gyc  might  have  produced  with  greater 
effect,  but  tlie  repertoire  of  his  theatre  appears  rich  enough  to  avoid 
the  iin]>erative  ne<:essity  for  novelties.  No  theatre  in  Einope  can 
bout  of  Euch  a  list  of  graml  oiicrait  complete  and  ready  to  be  given 
It  an  hour's  notice. 

The  la5tiA!^»JlMr/<ai  Covent  Garden  have  not  been  fortunate  as  yet; 
but  tile  nen'  tenor,  ChcUi.  promises  well.     He  possesses  the  me.in« 
of  becoming  a  good  singer,  if  he  has  but  common  sense  to  make  use 
of  diem.    As  an  enthusiastic  Englishman  once  said  of  Ireland,  lie 
requires  tlevelojimcnt.     Mdlle.  l.ucca's  indisiwsilion  interfcreil  ron* 
tiderably  witli  the  arrangements  of  the  season,  an<l  w.-is  one  of  those 
unforeseen  drcumstanocs  which  nifflc  the  tranquillity  of  a  raanagei^ 
Singers — to  enable  those  who  ;tre  in  any  way  dependent  on 
should  be  made  of  india-rubber,  or  some  such  material,  free 
from  tlie  ills  and  cajtricet  that  fle^  is  heir  ta    Can  nothing  be  Jone 
W  improve  the  Covent  Garden  chorus  ?    Mr.  Costa  must  really  look 
to  his  laurels,  lest  they  be  withered  by  the  discordant  noi.fcs  he  occa> 
nofully  allows  his  old  favourites  to  make.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
performances,  such  its  are  i;ivcn  under  his  direction,  should  at  any 
time  be  marre<l  by  carelessness. 
In  the  l>rury  I.anc  prospectus  "Gustavus"  was  promised,  and  so 
'was  Wagner's  "Lohengrin" — neither  have  been  given.     Both  were 
■  looked  forward  to  with  much  interest.     Why  the  first  was  not  per- 
V  formed  remains  "a  secret  of  tlie  prison  house."    The  absence  of  the 
W  liner  is  not  so  diflicult  to  account  fur.     It  is  tenibly  hud  music  to 
■tuter,   and   may  bavt;  been  beyond   the  learning-power  of  the 
Italians  in  so  short  a  time.     Wagner's  "Flying  I)utchmnn"i«  far 
more  intelligible,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  melodious  of  all  his  dra- 
matic works.    It  would  be  cnucr  to  "mount,"  and  far  moa-  likely  to 
please  the  public  ear  than  "  Lohengrin,"  the  story  of  whirh  is  as 
mystified  as  the  music  of  the  future  to  which  it  is  set 

For  the  last  six  weeks  both  It^albn  Operas  had  to  contend  witit 
an  unexpected  antagoni!.t  at  tlie  Sl  James's  llieatie. 

Madame  Schneider  Iias  been,  financially,  the  success  of  the 
Kuoo.  The  St.  Jnmcs's  Theatre  was  crowded  nightly;  the  pit, 
Oonvcttcd  into  stolls,  hod  .-ill  the  appearance  of  a  social  assem- 
blage in  high  life,  where  the  reigning  authorities  of  fashion  gathered 
10(;ether  to  enjoy  the  radncss  of  the  French  stage.     It  was  a  matter 
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of  compbint  that  '■  La  Grande  Duchessc"  was  shorn  of  its  piquancy 
in  in  transplanution  from  foreign  soil — a  coinplainl  made  in  all  the 
l>itteme3s  of  disappointment  by  those  who  went  to  the  theatre  hoping 
to  hcxT  some  Jfux  dc  mots  which  should  tickle  their  fancy  but  make 
them  blush,  and  to  sec  a  d^ncc  whidi  might  oblige  them  to  peep  at  it 
from  behind  their  fans.  "La  Belle  H<?line "  was,  <Tonxc<iuentl}',  given  in 
its  intcRrity,  and  proved  loo  highly  flavoured  with  Parisian  salt  to  be 
relished  by  English  p;Uate&.  Its  shainelessness  was  so  barefaced,  not 
to  use  any  harsher  term,  tliat  society  was  shocked;  and,  aller  a  fc«' 
representations.  "  1^  Belle  Hdl'nc  "  was  withdrawn,  and  the  more 
modest  *'  Duchesne  "  announced  again  instead.  A  loss  was  thereby 
sustained  in  the  disappearance  from  the  scene  of  the  incomparable 
RavcI,  who  was  included  in  the  "  Helene  "  c-isl.  Madame  Schneider 
is  the  very  incarnation  of  Offenbach's  music.  She  is  sentimental,  nay, 
even  tragic  at  times ;  but  as  often  as  she  exhibits  real  dramatic 
energy,  she  pulls  up  suddenly  and  seems  to  apologise  to  the  audience 
for  the  ebullition ;  she  must  turn  all  sentiment  into  ridicule.  So  it 
is  with  Offenbach,  No  sooner  does  he  express  any  deep  feeling  in 
his  music  than  he  appears  to  regret  halving  done  so,  and  returns  10 
the  gay  and  frivolous  style  which  is  so  pecuharly  his  owtu  The 
operas  were  well  performed.  .\  better  seconda  donna  would  lu>« 
been  desirable,  the  other  r&lei  were  satisfactorily  filled. 

One  whose  name    is    inseparably  associated  with  music,  and 

who  is — 

"  I.ovcil  ill  tstty  liunit  tit  Englanil 
hi  ■  friend  long  known  and  trutled— 
At  a  kind  fimiliar  iprii, 
Ever  fiiiihful— ever  pMScnt," 

has  come  across  "  the  lathomless  Atlantic  "  on  a  Jiitixw  de  luxt  i 
Europe.  To  Longfellow,  who  is,  proliably,  the  most  popular  i>oet  of 
tlie  age,  a  public  reception  might  have  been  given,  or  at  any  rate 
some  especial  notice  taken  of  his  presence  among  us.  By  those  who 
have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him  personally,  he  has,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  been  warmly  received.  A  fellow  counlt^'tnan,  an  American, 
Bierstadt,  the  painter,  did  that  which  should  have  been  done  by 
some  one  of  our  public  men.  He  gave  a  banquet  to  Longfellow  and 
invited  some  hundred  friends  to  meet  him.  The  feast  took  place  at 
the  Langham  Motel.  Sutei>men,  naval  and  military  men,  painters, 
and  a  few  literary  celebrities,  were  among  the  invited  guests.  U  was 
MifKilalcd  by  the  poet  that  no  speeches  should  be  made  af\er  dinner, 
and  the  old  English  custom  seemed  at  one  time  likely  to  be 
done  ftway  with  on  the  occasion.     However,  late  in  the  evening,  as 
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Hr.  GUdclone  »-at  leaving  the  room,  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  the  author  (shirt- 
collar  Hall  a$  Douglas  JcrroUt  used  to  call  him,  from  his  initials  and 
a  pecultarily  of  dress,)  rose  from  his  seat  ami  rei|uestcd  the  eloquent 
senator  to  propose  Longfellow's  health.     Mr.  Gladstone  hesitated 
some  tim«,  trying  to  avoid  breaking  through  the  stipulation  made  l)y 
Ixmgfellowr,  but  the  outer}-  for  a  speech  was  too  unanimouii  to  J>e 
disregarded.     Returning  to  the  tabic,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  he  felt 
bound    to    iXf  something   in  consequence    of  the  glorious  past 
■which  the  two  countries — England   and  the  United  Sutcs— pos- 
sessed in  common.      It  became  thcni  to  break  through  even  the 
■■xstrictions  which  the  authority  of  their  res]iectcd  guest  had  im- 
posed upon  them,  and  to  give  vent  to  those  enthusiastic  feelings 
'Which   one  and  all  entertained  on  that  interesting  occasion.     It 
"Was  impossible  to  xit  at  the  social  board  with  a  man  of  Mr.  Long- 

I fellow's  world-wide  fame  without  oITering  him  some  tribute  of  admini- 
lion.  Let  them,  therefore,  simply  but  cordially  a-tnure  him  that  they 
^■ere  conscious  of  the  great  honour  which  they  did  themselves  in  re- 
ceiving this  great  poet  among  them.  There  was  no  class  of  persons 
less  able  to  do  Justice  to  an  event  of  that  kind  than  tliose  whose 
career  destined  them  to  tread  the  toilsome  and  dusty  road  of  politics, 

|ai>d  who  were  therefore  too  little  sensible  of  the  influences  which 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  mankind  in  general  by  the  priest  of  the 
muses.  But,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  not  so  wholly  dead  to  tlie 
sentiments  which  were  naturally  awakened  on  an  occasion  of  tlmt 
kind  as  not  to  be  glad  to  render  the  tribute  of  hearty  admiration 
to  one  whom  tliey  must  regard  not  only  as  a  poet,  but  at  an  Ame- 
,       rican  citizen.    They  rejoiced  to  recognise  in  Mr  Longfellow  one  of 

I  the  distinguished  brotherhood  of  letters,  whom  they  all  delighted  to 
honour,  and  in  whose  writings  they  fch  an  especial  interest  whenever 
any  international  event  occurred  to  bring  together  representatives  of 
the  literature  of  England  and  the  United  States.  Mr.  Gladstone 
concluded  by  calling  upon  all  to  drink  most  heartily  and  cordially 
to  the  health,  happiness,  and  fame  of  Professor  Longfellow.  Mr. 
Longfellow  acknowledged  the  compliment  with  great  brevity,  expres- 
ting  his  hearty  thanki  for  tlie  generous  welcome  which  had  been 
B  accorded  to  him.  I'hc  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  response  to  a  general  call, 
proposed  the  healths  of  Admiral  Farragiit,  of  the  United  States' 
oavy,  and  Sir  Hope  Grant,  of  the  British  army. 

I  Mr.  Chaplin  Hcnr>-,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hatton,  sang  "The 
ViHage  Blacksmith,"  the  words  of  which  arc  by  I.ongfelIow,  and  thC: 
company  separated.  A  very  interesting  sQNvmir  of  the  banquet  was 
presented  by  Bieretadl  to  the  poet,  in  the  shape  of  an  oii|iLna.V  oiA- 
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colour  sketch,  illustrating  the  dcpstnure  or  Huwatha  "od  his  long 
and  distant  journey ;" — 

■'  And  the  evening  »un  <l«tociidln2, 
Sel  Ihe  cliiudt  on  fin  ivlth  rcdnttt, 
Hiirneit  ihe  hiniil  thy.  like  ■  prairit^ 
Iifft  npon  the  lerel  vexVa 
One  Inng  irack  unit  trail  of  tplcndout, 
Down  whtHC  tticam  us  ilou-n  n  nivr, 
WatwanI,  uvstwanl,  [liiiH-.i(hi 
Sailed  intii  the  firry  NUmd, 
SiuM  into  Ihe  puq.ile  vngioun, 
Siiled  into  the  duik  of  evening." 

Tlicsc  lines  were  afilxed  lo  the  bill  of  fare,  which  was  [daocd  i 
the  back  of  the  i>icturc.  Such  marks  of  attention  from  one  nun  ol 
genius  to  another,  prove  that  worldly  succet^s  h.-is  not  blunted  (he 
feelings  of  sympatliy  which  should  always  exist  bclwecn  them. 

No  poet  haa  been  more  freely  used  by  English  composers  tlun 
l-ongfcllow.  Hi5  hearty  Saxon  English  words  seem  better  adapted 
for  music  than  (hose  of  any  other  writer.  The  fact  of  his  name 
having  become  so  familiar  in  this  country  is  mainly  owing  to  the 
numerous  settings  of  his  shorter  poems.  It  must  cnuie  him  no  little 
surprise  to  see,  if  he  ever  does  see  them,  the  different  versions  that 
have  appeared  of  some  of  his  most  popular  sunzas.  His  booki 
have  been  mines  of  wealth  to  our  musicsellers  and  booksellers,  and 
a  source  of  delight  to  every  lo^cr  of  English  literatuie. 

The  latter  reflection  may  aJTord  tlie  poet  sincere  pleasure,  but  the 
former,  unless  he  be  of  a  mont  jihilanthropic  turn  of  mind,  must 
bring  with  it  some  regret  that  ilic  international  copyright  laws 
between  England  and  .\menca  should  still  be  in  such  an  unsatiiiac- 
toiy  state. 

Walter  Maynard. 


.ITIUN  the  pleasant  Hliailovr  of  the  Malvem  Hills, 

a  few  weeks  a^^o,  was  enc-unpeil  ihc  county  batulion 

of  a  local  force  of  voluaiccra.     It  was  a  tine  BU&ny 

clay  whrn  I  m»Trhctl  in  ns  first  liciitcn;iDt  of  a  CTSck 

«^rpi ;  aorf  cvcrjlhing  sccmcil  favourable  to  a  pleasant  inauguration 

of  my  new  experience.    At  i  o'jo  I  parted  with  a  couple  of  agreeable 

gucsct,  anil  then  set  about  putiiitK  wy  tent  in  order.     1  unrolled  the 

Insulation  blankets,  I  brought  out  my  two  linen  Kheets  which  wifely 

regard  for  my  comfort  bad  contributed  to  my  baggage,  I  made  my 

bed,  hung  my  lantern  on  the  pole,  donned  my  night-shirt,  and  then, 

enveloped  in  an  ample  cloak,  stepped  outside  lo  smoke  a  last  cheroot 

^nd  take  leave  of  exterior  objcas. 

The  moon  was  shining  gloriously  upon  the  tented  field,  throwing 
into  shadow  the  graceful  outline  of  hill  in  rear,  and  edging  in  the 
plain  with  a  misty  band  of  beauly.  By  midnight  the  camp  was  quiet. 
The  review  being  fixed  for  the  next  d>iy,  everybody  seemed  inclined  to 
irepare  for  cxtn  labour  by  extra  sleep.  With  the  tramp  of  a  diauni 
Icntinel  in  my  car,  and  the  drowsy  bum  of  voices  from  a  more  distant 
Itnt,  I  entered  my  ca.n\nii  house.  I  turned  down  ray  sheets,  1  dc- 
Apitated  and  stew  in  various  ways  forty  earwigs,  and  then  laid  mc 
'lown  to  rest  I  tried  very  hard  to  believe  that  1  was  enjoying 
'Myself.  The  close  atmosphere  of  the  tent  and  the  effect  of  a  heavy 
•jril]  during  the  day  soon  lulled  mc  into  a  gentle  doze,  in  which  I 
<^oatinued  more  or  less  pleasantly  for  at  least  two  hours,  when  my 
l^tumbcTS  were  strangely  disturbed. 

Muitere<l  whi.ipcnt  came  in  through  the  hnlf-stntppcd  entrance  of 
r  tcuL    'llicn  some  monstious  bviug  thing  forced  its  way  in  and   ' 


H. 


•'  Stood  at  the  foot  of  my  lruckl«  bed, 
Pslnfullf  nodding  iti  weary  heml." 

A  brandy-and-sodaish  laugh  was  all  I  heard  outside,  followed  I 
iMreaiing  footsteps.    Wide  awake  now,  I  sat  up  in  bed,  and  a.  ^Ica 
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of  moonlight  fell  upon  the  nodding  head  of  a  winged  monster  Urn 
stood  by  me  like  a  drunken  sentinel, 

"  And  ihe  liULcn.  sad,  iiiiccruin  rustling  of  each  cinm'cnrbun 
Thrilled  mc— filled  me  vrith  famaiiic  lertot  nerer  (cit  bdbw."* 

Stepping  gently  to  the  ground  I  drew  my  sn'ord  and  struck  a 
^ligfat,  in  momentary  fear  thai  the  wretched  bird  would  ti«gin  to  flj- 
about  and  struggle  to  escape.     It  did  nothing,  however,  but  staoii 
solemnly  by  my  bed  and  nod. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  remarkable  sight  in  the  moonlight,  this  winged 
monster  with  the  palsied  neck ;  stranger  still  by  lantern-light  a  fevi 
minutes  afterwards.  We  must  have  made  an  odd  picture,  thxt  same 
bird  and  I,  as  wc  stood  there  looking  at  each  other ;  the  very  anti- 
tiiesis  to  Poe  and  his  Raven.  My  midnight  xHsitor  was  a  turkey,  and 
a  very  melancholy  turkey  too.  I  traced  a  gleam  of  extreme  sadncu 
in  his  eye  as  he  winked  and  blinked  in  the  lantern  light.  He 
seemed  mutely  to  apologise  for  the  idiots  who  had  deposited  him 
there,  and  he  suffered  mc  to  dress  in  peace,  although  he  mutt  hivo 
seen  thai  I  was  a  little  angered  at  his  unwarrantable  intrusion. 

*'  1  think  I  know  the  gentleman  who  brought  you  here,"  I  eiilL 
"  I  shall  take  you  back  to  your  friend  again." 

The  turkey  shook  his  head  in  mild  expostulation,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  Let  mc  go  home  to  my  family  on  the  common ;  I  came  not 
Iiere  of  my  own  free  wilL" 

"  I  shall  take  yoo  to  Ensign  Mildew's  tent,"  I  repeated. 

The  turkey  acknowledged  my  remark  with  a  deprecatory  nod. 

"  I  shall,  indeed,  sir :  don't  look  at  mc  in  that  way." 

Thereupon  my  visitor  said  "  Cogglc^ogglc,"  in  a  faint  apologetic 
sort  of  way,  and  fluttered  his  wings, 

*'  Do,  if  you  dare !  Move  but  an  inch,  flutter  but  another 
feather,  and  thou'rt  a  dead  bird,'  I  said,  raising  my  glittering  weapon. 

The  bird  stood  still,  an<l  winked  and  blinked  insanely  in  the 
gleams;  of  the  brightening  lantern. 

"You  deserve  instant  decapitation  for  permitting  thai  great  ple- 
thoric Ensign  to  capture  you.  Why  came  you  so  near  our  tents? 
Know  ye  not  that  you  and  your  whole  rtce,  an<l  your  companions, 
the  cackling  geese  and  ducks  of  this  common,  arc  all  intended  for 
our  daily  mess?  A  turkey  with  any  brains  would  avoid  such 
dangerous  ground." 

The  poor  bird  seemed  heartily  ashamed  of  his  position,  and  more 
so  when  I  roused  up  a  comrade  in  the  next  tent  to  join  me  in  the 
painful  expedition  of  "passing  him  on." 
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\  could  not  help  laughing  (though  it  seemed  (o  pain  the  bini 
much  that  I  should  sneer  at  him  so)  when  my  comraile,  hair-dresscd, 
his  ihin  fluitertng  in  the  bree/c,  took  up  llie  unhii]>py  turkey  in 
bb  umt. 

"  To  the  left  Cice,"  I  jai<l,  "  forward  ! "  And  on  w«  marched  to 
the  tent  of  my  charming  friend,  whose  notions  of  volunteering  are  of 
SDch  a  humorous,  if  not  mititiry,  character. 

"  Halt,"  I  ooniraandcd  here ;  "  unbuckle  tenl." 

No  Honcr  uid  itun  done. 

"  Hi,  hollo,  what's  that  ?  "  exclaimed  the  jaunty  occupant. 

"  Your  t»rd  come  home  to  roost,"  I  aid  ;  and  with  ihat  my  com- 
rade with  the  fluttering  shirt  l1op[>cd  the  goggling  turkey  in  upon  llie 
funny  gentleman,  untlcr  whose  numerous  curses  ivc  beat  a  huty 
Ktreat. 

Retumii^  lo  my  quarters,  I  met  an  artilleT>-nian  half  clad, — a 
wanderer  amongst  the  tenu^     I  deemed  it  right  to  question  hini. 

"  There  arc  more  turkeys  atiroad  to-night  than  one."  said  the  bluff 
Kigeant-major ;  "  but,  by  Jove,  if  I  could  lay  my  hand  upon  the 
msn  who  disturbed  me,  I'd  make  him  rememtier  lurkc)'  all  his  life." 

t"  Relate  your  adventure,  sir."  1  commanded. 
"  I  was  Usit.  asleep,"  said  the  scrgc.int-ni.-ijor,  "  when  something 
fell  upon  my  face,  something  soft  and  prickly.  'Confound  it,'  I  said, 
*  there  goes  my  busby.'  1  thought  it  had  fallen  from  the  pole,  and 
Totled  upon  ine.  I  put  out  my  hand  to  reach  ii,  and  found  it  alit-e ! 
I  yelled  ten  thou»nd  murders.  'What's  the  row?'  sang  out 
my  comrade.  '  For  heaven's  sake,  strike  a  light,'  I  said  ;  '  there's 
MiDCthing  dreadfully  vnong  here.'  Then  I  yelled  again,  for  I  was 
tetrified;  the  devil  himself  could  not  have  frightened  me  mor& 
And  when  we  got  a  light,  there  stood  an  infernal  great  cock-turkey 
staring  at  us." 

After  a  hearty  laugh  tliat  startled  more  than  one  sleeper,  I  sought 
my  couch  once  more,  to  fin<l  it  again  occupied  by  sundry  atdermnnks 
looking  earwigs.  Ejecting  these,  I  fohled  my  doak  about  me,  laid 
my  (""ord  by  the  bed  in  case  of  another  attack  from  without,  and 
slept  the  filfiil  sleep  of  all  first  nights  in  camji,  awaking  for  good  at 
Hkai,  cold  and  damp  and  earwiggy. 


% 
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The  Science  of  Croquet. 

Part  II. 

I AVING  in  a  previous  pan  conadercd  how  to  play  the 
various  strokes  which  present  thenuelves  at  the  gune  of 
croquet,  it  lemains  to  discuss  what  stroke  to  pby  lor. 
This  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  as  at  first  sight  appears. 

We  are  met  with  a  difficulty  on  the  \-ciy  ihrcshtrfd.  There  ate 
several  ways  of  plaj-ing  the  first  stroke  of  a  game,  notably  two,  oad 
neither  of  them  is  to  our  mind  satisfaciory.  One  mode  a  to  play 
to  go  tliiough  the  first  hoop,  and  (ailing  to  make  it,  lo  take  up  the 
ball,  and  on  the  turn  of  that  ball  coining  round  a^ain,  to  play  at 
the  ho<^  as  before,  and  so  on  until  it  is  run  at  one  Miolce.  litis 
plan  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  is  highly  unscientific  At  M 
other  point  in  (he  game  is  the  player  allowed  to  strike  hb  ball,  and 
(ailing  his  object  to  remove  it  with  his  Itand  from  the  scene  ot  actioa 
According  to  the  pbn  now  commonly  followed,  the  player  who  Kiusei 
the(iT<.t  hoop,  often  obtains  an  advantage;  whetea-s  a  moment's  thoagfat 
will  render  it  obvious  to  all,  that  so  gross  a  blunder  as  missing  an  easy 
hoop,  ought,  in  a  scientitic  game,  lo  entail  a  large  measure  of  retri- 
buiion.  If,  for  instance,  the  l»all  were  required  to  remain  where  il 
lies,  so  that  it  could  not  get  through  its  bo<^>  under  two  strokes ;  or. 
better  still,  if  it  were  considered  in  play,  so  that  it  could  be  nude 
use  of  by  the  adccnary,  missing  the  first  hoop  vrould  meet  with  u 
appropriate  ]>uniNhme»t. 

The  more  this  [loint  is  considered,  the  more  apparent  il  becomes 
that  to  allow  the  takii^  up  of  a  ball  out  of  barm's  way  because  it 
has  made  a  stupid  stroke,  is  unsound  in  princijile.  The  beauty  of 
croquet  depends  on  the  combinations  thnt  follow  as  soon  as  two  or 
more  balls  ue  in  play ;  and  this  being  so,  a  rale  that  gets  the  balls 
in  play  at  once,  />.  immediately  after  the  first  stroke,  is  evidently  in 
hanaony  with  the  genius  of  the  game. 

Again,  since  a  player  may  obtain  an  advantage  by  missing  the 
first  hoop,  it  consequently  happens  that  he  may  miss  it  on  purpose; 
avowedly  if  he  thinks  it  fair  so  to  do.  On  some  grounds,  in  crdcf 
to  avoid  this,  the  pbyer  is  required  to  nuke  a  im4  fiJt  shot  Ua  die 
fint  boop.    This  is  a  bad  rale,  aa  it  places  the  striker  in  a  blse 
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position.  An  unscrupulous  plajrer  might  piny  carelessly,  and  so  gain 
hb  end,  without  tampering  much  iviili  thi:  remains  of  his  conscicDCc; 
and  the  scrupulous  player,  perhaps  from  over-care,  might  miss  and 
tniw  until  he  u-as  suspettcd  of  unfair  play. 

Where  it  is  not  compulioiy  to  run  the  hoop,  wc  have  known  two 
players,  cich  de^ring  the  otlier  to  I>egin  first,  to  keep  on  "  mutfing  " 
the  first  hoo|i  designedly,  till  it  became  obvious  that,  under  the 
existing  rule,  the  game  couki  not  l>e  played  at  all.  This  in  itself 
shows  the  unsoundness  of  such  a  mode  of  commencing,  or  rather  of 
not  commencing.  It  could  not  possibly  happen  if  the  ball  u-crc  in 
play  as  soon  as  struck,  because  the  second  player  would  tlien  play  to 
run  the  first  hoop,  with  the  intention  of  using  the  ball  tluit  had  milted. 

lilts  also  not  unfre<iuently  happens,  that  a  ]>layeT  missing  the  fim 
hoop  with  his  last  ball,  will  not  go  through  with  that  ball  till  the 
adversary  has  got  on  so  far  in  the  game  as  to  have  his  position 
commanded,  by  a  hard  shot  through  the  second  hoop.  The  advan- 
tage 10  a  good  player  of  getting  the  break  thus  even  once  in  the 
game  is  so  i~onsi<lenible  that  h.aving  misled  with  the  fourtli  ball,  it 
is  often  the  game  for  this  ball  not  to  run  his  hoop  for  several  strokes. 
And  as  before  observed,  to  keep  a  ball  thus  out  of  play  is  to  spoil  the 
combinations  of  the  game. 

To  obviate  these  defects,  the  plan  of  lying  up  for  tJic  first  hoop 
was  devise<t  Under  tliit  system  the  ball  may  lie  fthoi  at  the  hoop, 
or  if  prcfeired,  the  player  may  bowl  himself  towards  and  in  front  of 
it,  or  as  it  is  called,  lie  u|i  for  it.  Ilie  conse([uencc  is,  that  all  the 
bolls  get  in  a  cluster  round  the  hoop,  with  the  jirofesscd  intcntioo 
of  going  through  to  a  "  moral "  next  time.  Itut  in  practice  it  is  found 
disadvantageous  for  one  ball  to  go  through  without  the  partner  j  and 
hence,  if  the  first  pl.tycr  goes  through,  the  second  instead  of  playing 
at  the  hoop,  will  roquet  the  thini  away,  or  in  front  of  the  hoojJ,  so 
that  he  cannot  run  it  under  two  shots,  while  the  second  and  fourth 
players  get  through  at  their  leisure.  This  leads  to  a  great  deal  of 
ro<|ueting  about  die  first  liooji,  and  it  often  results  that  no  ball  gets 
through  under  half  a  doicn  shou,  because  nobody  will  go  through 
first,  unless  there  is  a  good  chance  of  his  partner's  getting  through 
ai  his  next  turn,  'i'his  prolongs  the  game,  which  is  already  (|uite 
long  enough,  if  not  too  long;  gives  an  enormous  advantage  to  the 
partners  who  fint  get  in — the  advantage  of  tl)e  first  player  being 
already  too  great ;  and  introduces  a  quantity  of  knocking  about  at 
the  first  hoop,  which  is  not  croijuet:  for,  inasmuch  as  tlic  balls 
lying  up  have  not  gone  under  a  boo[>,  tliey  are  not  considered  "  in 
play "  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  they  Vic  OTi  \\« 
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ground,  inutile  ii^um,  not  bcmg  able  to  lake  croquet,  or  indeed  to 
do  ^inyUiing  but  to  dUplitcc  each  other  from  position.  Ilicy  arc,  in 
Gicl,  in  play  and  not  in  play  at  ihe  same  time.  They  can  make  om 
Blroki:,  1>ut  having  niado  that,  they  are  dead  again  imJcss  tlicyniD 
tlic  hoop,  which  tlicy  won't  do. 

Now  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  a  very  dear  way  out  of  all  this 
fog.  Make  it  to  the  interest  of  the  player  to  ron  ihc  first  hoop,  and 
all  difticuUicH  vanish.  If  hi.t  ball  is  in  ]>lay  sa  .won  as  struck,  it  will 
be  in  tnost  caset  better  to  run  tlie  hoop  than  not  to  run  it,  espccully 
if  the  starting  point  in  put  so  short  a  distance  from  the  hoop  that 
running  it  is  practically  a  certainty. 

Let  the  starling  point  be  three  feet  from  the  hoop  (not  a  maUet'& 
length,  which  is  indefinite,  but  three  feet),  and  directly  facing  its 
centre,  so  that  the  b.-ill  cannot  command  a  very  large  portion  of  the^ 
ground  by  going  through  at  a  considerable  angle.  Let  there  be  i»- 
compuUion  to  shoot  at  the  hooii,  unless  Ihe  player  likes.  He  i$  oi 
bound  to  run  his  hoops  at  any  other  point  of  the  game,  why  sboukL— 
he  be  at  this  ?  But  let  the  ball  struck,  whetlier  through  the  hoop 
not,  he  "  in  play,^  that  is,  let  it  be  able  to  roquet,  croquet,  and  bc^ 
crotiueted,  just  as  though  It  had  passed  this  croijuel  player's  fica— 
Thi^  looks  to  us  like  common  sense,  and^ 
thcrtforc,  we  do  not  expect  it  will  be  geoc— 
ntlly  adopted;  common  sense  being, 
Abemclhy  used  to  say,  '*  a  very  unoommon 
thing." 

We  quite  admit  that  going  through  at  a 
considerable  angle  introiluccs  an  element 
of  skill  in  the  first  stroke  that  it  h  not  ad- 
visable to  remove.  We  would  certainly 
allow  a  pla)'er  to  go  through  at  any  angle 
he  likes,  but  not  at  such  a  distance  as  thne 
feet  from  the  hoo|i.  If  he  is  anxious  to 
combine  jiosition  with  the  stroke,  let  hin 
do  so  by  all  means,  pro^-idcd  he  stanifa 
furtliL-r  back,  so  as  to  make  the  stroke 
less  easy.  This  c.iufcs  him  to  run  the  rid, 
of  missing,  which  on  our  plan  is  disadvan- 
tageous. If  the  stroke  succeeds,  an  advantage  is  gained  for  irhkb  a 
risk  has  been  run ;  and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  A  rule  similar  io 
principle  obtains  in  shooting-matdies,  where  tlie  gun  is  allowed  to  use 
more  shot,  provided  he  stands  back,  or,  wliat  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  to  stand  in,  if  he  uses  less  shot. 
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Science  can  readily  be  accommoiUted  by  drawing  a  crease  on  the 
|ninnd,  as  at  cricket.  The  IiaH  nxxy  start  Trom  the  [>oint  of  the 
(leaie  {see  diaf^rain)  or  anywhere  behind  and  within  it  Individvale, 
of  course,  can  make  the  crease  wider  or  niirrowcT,  a\  they  deem  it 
Bilvi<able  ;  but  in  no  ca^  should  it  he  %o  wide  as  to  render  an 
' '  L|ttc  shot  easier  than  the  direct  one  from  the  apex  of   the 

Before  proceeding  vrith  ihc  opening  of  ihc  game  we  have  some 

observatioDS  to  make  on  the  number  of  the  pbyers,  tlie  order  of 

going  in  or  of  putting  tlicm  in,  and  the  nomenclature  of  the  balls  and 

boops.     The  gaine,  at  its  belt,  is  one  played  by  two  equal  players, 

each  taking  two  balls.     Next  come  gomes  of  four,  each  playing  one 

hall ;  and  games  of  three,  one  uking  two  balls.    Games  of  six  take 

very  long  to  play ;  and  with  six  balls  on  the  ground  there  arc  so  many 

to  help  the  striker  that  a  misi.-ikc  is  often  of  no  consequence,  as,  with 

a  little  management,  there  may  alwa)-s  be  a  spare  ball  at  hand  to  make 

use  of.     Added  to  this,  the  chance  of  fluking  with  livxr  balls  to  play 

at  is  lai^e.     Hence,  in  games  of  mx  the  science  is  reduced ;  an<l  the 

interest  in  the  game  is  decreased,  owing  to  its  greater  length.     A 

popular  g:ime,  as  a  rule,  should  not  last  more  than  hal fan-hour. 

Games  of  eight  are  simply  interminable  :  and  it  is  fai  better,  when 

ei|^t  want  to  play,  to  have  two  games  of  four,  one  at  eacli  end  of 

the  tawn,  the  starling  peg  for  one  set  being  the  turning  peg  for  the 

Other,  and  via  vtrtA.   The  two  sets  interfere  but  very  little  with  each 

other ;  and  liaving  to  wait  a  moment,  now  and  then,  while  one  of  the 

i^posite  set  gets  out  of  the  way— the  chief  inconvenience — is  far 

preferable  to  the  mioudoKt  game  that  fails  to  amuse  anybody,  when 

Eight  jiersons  join  in  it.     We  even  go  so  tar  as  to  advise,  four  at  one 

end,  and  two,  each  with  two  balls,  ai  the  other,  in  preference  to  a 

\  ilx-game. 

Hence  in  our  remarks  on  the  tactics  of  croquet,  wc  shall  always 

.  suppose  a  game  of  four.     The  same  general  ])rinciples  of  play  apply 

to  games  of  six  and  eight  as  to  games  of  four ;  so  tliat  we  lose 

nothing  in  principle  and  gain  much  in  simplicity  by  osi^iuning  four 

I  lolli  only  to  be  engaged 

If  three  playeis  wi^  to  join,  the  usual  plan  is  to  let  the  best  and 
[worst  play  together  against  the  other  with  two  balls,  'Ilie  advantage, 
'  however,  to  one  player  with  two  hails  (using  the  term  player  in 
its  ]>hilosophical  sense,  as  a  person  who  can  jilay)  is  so  great, 
,  that  where  the  difference  is  not  large,  we  have  often  known  the 
[worst  of  three  with  two  balls  win  of  the  two  superior  players,  eadi 
'  taking  one. 
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Where  four  playen  c;idi  ukc  ont;  liall,  cither  the  best  and  wori 
play  against  Ihc  others,  or  one  gocxl  and  one  indifferent  against  the 
Other  good  and  indifferent.    And  here  a  little  hcadworic  comes  iM» 
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ptay  in  putting  in  the  sides.  As  ct  nile,  it  is  an  ad\'aDtiige  to  go  tint, 
as  we  shall  presently  endcn^-our  to  show ;  but  witli  one  good  and  one 
moderate  player  on  each  side,  it  is  advisable  to  go  in  last.  The  ad- 
versary will  probably  put  in  bis  indifferent  jiartncr,  and  if  he  does  so> 
the  other  side  slioultl  follow  with  their  "crack."  If,  however,  the 
adrCTse  "crack"  putt  himself  in  fintt,  the  liecond  »de  should  follow 
with  iheir  indifferent  player.    The  reason  is,  it  is  a  constant  "  pull " 
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to  <i  good  pUyer  to  pla/  aAcr  a  baJ  one,  as  he  thus  hm  the  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  advantage  of  the  weak  performer's  miBtakcfi ;  and 
this  he  is  likely  to  do  much  more  satisfactorily  than  his  weak  partner. 
The  good  p)»ycr  is  al&o  les«  likely  to  leave  ati  e^Lty  ^ame  for  the  one 
that  follows  him,  ).£,  for  the  "crack  "  of  the  otlicr  .tide ;  and,  hence, 
ihe  opi>onenis'  game  is  cramped  all  through. 

fn  the  four-game,  which  wv  always  lupposc,  the  balls  me  blue, 
pink,  black,  an<I  ]-cl1ow,  .nnd  they  play  in  the  succession  stated. 
Blue  and  hbck  arc  partners  against  pink  and  yellow.  Sometimes 
partners  arc  called  friends,  and  the  otiicr  balls  enemies.  XVhcn  blue 
is  the  striker  or  pbyer,  piiik  is  next  player,  black  i.s  the  friend  or 
partner,  and  yellow  is  the  last  player,  and  so  on  mulalit  mataaHit 
wth  the  others. 

It  frequently  lui]>pcns  thai  players  require  to  be  told  during  a  game 
which  hoop  some  ball  is  for;  and  thb  information  can  most  readily 
Im  given  by  having  a  short  name  for  each  hoo|).  The  plan  of 
pmnting  to  a  hoop,  and  saying,  "  That  one,"  is  not  so  satis- 
Actoiyi  for  instance,  a«  saying,  "  Two  to  peg,"  or  whate%-eT  the  name 
nay  be. 

Tlie  following  is  the  simplest  mode  of  naming  with  which  we  ore 
sicquainted,— first  Iwop,  xecon<]  hoop,  third  hoop,  cage,  or  if  there 
ia  no  cage,  middle,  three  to  peg,  two  to  peg,  one  to  peg,  peg  or 
stick,  first  back,  second  back,  third  back,  cjigc  back,  or  if  there 
is  no  cage,  middle  back,  last  but  two  or  three  to  go  out,  last  but  one, 
last  hoop  (tee  diagram,  p.  341).   A  ball  through  the  last  hoop  is  calle<l 

trover;  when  a  rover  hits  the  winning  peg  he  is  "out"  or  "dead," 
The  distances  between  the  hoops  on  a  ground  sixty  yards  by  forty, 
should  be  about  a.t  foUowrs : — TTie  pegs  c.ich  ten  yards  from  the 
boundary.  If  the  ground  is  only  fifty-five  prds  long,  then  the  turning 
p«^  may  be  put  five  yards  from  the  boundary-,  still  keeping  the  start- 
ing and  winning  peg  ten  yards  from  it.  It  is  not  advisable  to  have 
the  winning  peg  nearer  the  boundary,  as  then,  by  a  hard  blow,  the 
Striker  is  able  to  place  a  ball  lo  a  certainty  within  a  short  distance  of 
Uie  stick.     This  makes  pegging  out  too  easy. 

Tlic  first  hoop  should  be  five  yards  from  ibc  peg ;  the  second,  an- 
other five  yards ;  as  also  llie  first  and  second  back ;  the  cage  half-way 
between  tlie  pegs,  and,  consequently,  ten  yards  from  the  second  hoop, 
and  ten  from  the  second  back  (see  <liagrara,  p.  341).  The  side  hoops 
shouhl  be  ten  yards  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  second  hoop  and 
second  back,  niey  arc  sometimes  placed  in  the  same  line  with 
these  hoop* ;  sometimes  a  little  forward,  as  in  the  diagram,  and 
somelimcs  back. 
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Wc  will  now  suppose  the  game  opened  by  two  players  of  equal 
sticngdi,  each  taking  two  balls.  Blue  leads,  and  nins  the  first  two 
hoops,  and  then  places  himself  somen-here  in  front  of  the  thinl 
hoop,  He  should  pbce  himself  wo  far  away  aw  not  to  leave  pink  a 
certain  shot.  On  a  full-sized  ground  this  is  easy  cnDugh ;  but  on  a 
n.iiTow  ground  a  chance  must  generally  be  left ;  Ktilt,  by  playing  far 
in  front  of  the  hoop  instead  of  close  to  it,  the  requisite  distance  can 
be  obtained. 

Pink  follows,  and  runs  two  hoops,  and  then  comes  t)ie  question — 
what  is  to  I'e  his  next  move  ?  He  may  have  a  shot  at  blue ;  but  this 
by  the  hypothesis  is  unceruin.  Placing  himself  would  be  madness, 
Bs  he  would  then  be  ready  for  blue  to  use  when  it  comes  to  liis  turn 
again.  His  best  game,  as  we  think,  is  to  play  himself  to  the  right, 
somewhere  about  the  last  hoop  but  two,  on  the  starting  peg  side  of 
it.  Tlie  exact  distance  pink  should  go  is  a  matter  of  jmlgment,  and 
it  vaiies  with  the  abilities  of  the  players.  If  black,  the  next  player, 
is  a  tolerably  sure  shot  at  ten  feet,  pink  should  go  about  twelve  feet 
away.  If  pink  himself  is  a  tolerably  sure  shot  at  twelve  feet,  this  dis- 
tance would  be  perfect  But  at  all  events  pink  mu&t  be  put  so  Eir 
that  if  black  shoots  at  it  the  chances  are  he  misses  it. 

Black  now  has  to  piay ;  and,  under  the  circumstances,  he  will  not 
attempt  to  go  after  pink,  but,  having  run  his  two  hoops,  will  uke  a 
shot  at  his  partner,  with  such  strength  as  to  lie  near  if  he  misses. 

Yelbw  now  runs  the  two  hoops,  at  a  slight  angle,  starling  to  tlic 
right  of  the  crease,  and  then  has  a  shot  with  gentle  strength  at  his 
friend.  Should  he  miss,  blue  gets  the  first  innings,  or  break,  and, 
taking  one  off,  sends  pink  away,  and  either  rolls  yellow  and  hinuclf 
back  to  blue,  and  places  himself,  or  attempts  a  splitting  stroke,  leav- 
ing himself  behind  and  yellow  before  ibe  third  hoop,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  going  for  a  long  break.  If  he  fails  in  placing  himself,  he  then 
goes  to  black. 

Should  yellow,  having  nm  two  hoops,  be  fortunate  enough  to  hit 
his  partner,  he  cither  takes  one  off  to  blue  and  black,  and  seporaics 
them,  sending  blue  away,  and  using  black ;  or,  if  conlidcnt  that  he 
can  rolMiimself  to  blue  and  black,  and  his  partner's  IxiU  to  the  cage,  he 
can  then  send  b!ue  away  and  use  black,  having  a  chance  of  a  fine  break. 

This  is,  we  believe,  the  best  opening,  especially  as  regards  the 
second  player ;  bui,  however  he  contrives,  he  ntust  have  an  uncer- 
tain shot  with  yellow  at  pink,  and  if  he  misses  it,  blue  and  black  gel 
the  lirst  break. 

t(  more  oRcn  happens  than  not  that  the  first  player  does  get  the 
first  break,  and  beacc  it  is  an  advantage  to  go  in  first.    The  odds  of 
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playing  fini,  if  given  by  a  somewhat  suoDgcr  player,  tend  to  equalize 
Ihc  match. 

The  players  aic  now  (airiy  bunched  in  the  game,  and  endlesi  arc 
the  xilualioDB  that  may  arise.  Into  these,  of  course,  it  is  imjiossiblc 
to  enter ;  but  we  can  state  and  explain  the  general  principles  which 
should  guide  the  pby,  and  illustrate  ihcin  by  means  or  examples. 

The  fiist  mistake  bcj;Iiiners  make  at  croijuet  it,  tlut  they  endea- 
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vour  to  run  their  hoops  nithout  reference  to  other  considerations. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  partner  in  the  case,  who 
is  to  be  helped,  and  adversaries  who  arc  to  be  obstructed.  Tliis 
faelfHDg  and  ob&tnjclion,  when  well  managed,  leads  to  collateral  ad- 
vantages ;  for  witliout  a  ball  to  helj),  the  player  cannot  run  more 
than  two  or  three  hoops  al  a  lime ;  whereas,  with  a  IwU  to  help, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  hoops  that  may  be  made  by 
judicious  play. 

It  follows  that  a  hooji  or  so  is  of  secondary  moment,  as  compared 
with  helping  one's  partner,  and  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
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advene  partners  helping  each  other.  Hence  the  two  ftindamenUl 
principles  of  croquet — 

I.  Kebf  youk  own  balls  Tor.ETHER ;  and 

a.  Kff.p  those  or  the  advek^ary  aj'art. 

As  examples  of  these,  suppose  A  and  B,  the  liglit  balls,  are  pl«y- 
ing  against  K  and  Z,  the  daik  balls  (sec  diagram,  p.  345),  ji  is  place<l 
near  his  hooi>,  the  one  shown  in  the  diagnim,  and  the  chances  are  that 
he  will  run  it.  It  is  a  cross  shot,  nnd  he  docs  not  feel  certain  of  it 
If  he  misses,  I'wilJ  go  to  his  partner  Z,  and  £  will  be  left  with  only 
a  long  shot.     US  fails  in  this,  Zro<iuets  Kand  gets  tlic  break. 

A  should  place  himself  near  B,  say  at  A'.  Then  if  Kgoes  to  Z 
and  docs  not  hit,  B  roquets  A  and  gets  the  break. 

K might  if  he  pleased  haxc  a  shot  at  A  B.  Hut  though  in  the 
diagram  the  sliot  looks  easy,  on  a  ground  the  (Itstance  would  make  a 
shot  uncertain.  However,  to  avoid  discussion  on  that  point,  we  will 
suppose  y  wired  for  A  B,  so  that  his  only  game  is  to  go  to  Z. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  second  principle,  suppose  B  is  for  the 
cage,  A  goes  10  /*'  as  suggested,  and  Y  goes  to  Z,  but  docs  not 
hit.  B  might  rush  A  up  to  the  cage  and  try  to  run  it ;  but  his  better 
game  woiild  be  to  nish  A  past  the  cage,  as  near  to  K/f  as  posKbte, 
and  then  to  croquet  A  back  between  the  cage  and  the  hoop  three  to 
peg,  in  fact,  .ibout  where  A  stands  in  the  diagram.  B  should  Ihcn 
roquet  Z  and  send  him  away,  endeavouring  by  the  same  stroke  to  get 
])osition  behind  Y,  for  a  nish  to  the  cige,  which,  if  well  made,  will 
enable  B  to  run  the  cage  and  to  use  A  and  Y  in  continuing  the 
break. 

The  example  given  is  one  in  which  the  play  admits  of  scarcely  any 
doubt  But  in  practice,  many  situations  occur  where,  to  say  what  is 
the  best  play  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
instead  of,  as  in  the  diagram,  Kand  Z  are  to  the  left  of  Ws  hoop, 
and  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  apart,  so  that  for  most  players  the 
shot  is  uncertain.  It  becomes  a  question  of  judgment  with  A 
wheiher  he  shall  attempt  to  run  his  hoop,  with  llie  intentioa  of 
remaining  near  Z^  and  of  separating  the  adversaries  still  fiirther,  or 
whether  he  shall  risk  the  shot  of  Kat  Z,  and  go  this  time  close  to  B. 
The  answer  must  depend  partly  on  A'i  own  ability,  or  estimate  ol 
his  own  ability,  and  alio  on  his  knowledge  of  Ks  shooting  powers; 
aDd(ifv4  ha*  not  himself  for  a  partner)  on  his  knowledge  ofJA 
powers  in  case  B  gels  in. 

It  often  becomes  a  question  of  judgment  whether  to  ran  after  tlic 
adversary  ai  once,  or  to  continue  to  play  for  hoops,  U.,  to  make  a 
break  whde  the  adversaries  are  close  together.     As  a  rule,  tlie  Utter 
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.  unsound  play.  Tlic  bicalc  will  probably  be  pbyetl  i)ervoi:t!y,  itnd 
whatever  ncnre  and  accuracy  may  be  al  tlie  striker's  command, 
accidents  will  happen  to  the  best.    A  little  too  much  Ktren^jili,  or 

inot  (|U)tc  enougli,  a  momentaiy  caictessneKt,  or  a  twig  or  a  worm- 
ra^t,  nuy  upnct  the  best  conceived  plan.  Hence  the  supplementary 
rule,  ufaratf  the  aJtvrtari/t  bffofx  pronrding  with  your  ovrn  treak. 
If  the  player  is  good  enough  to  ensure  making  a  lot  of  hoops,  he 
n  good  enot^h  to  ensure  (etching  one  of  the  adversaries  by  taking 
one  off  to  litem.  Having  done  this  he  can  run  his  hoops,  nt  all 
events  at  hix  next  innings,  without  any  risk. 
The  supplementary  nile  is  liable  to  cxccpiions,  which  each  player 
niuu  work  out  for  himseltl  Thus  if  every  hoop  run  brings  us  nearer 
to  the  opponents,  and  we  feel  confident  of  not  breaking  down,  we 
may  delay  the  separation  of  the  adver^ries  till  wc  get  close  to  them. 
AVe  have  observed,  however,  iliat  j)layers  are  apt  to  rely  loo  posi- 
tively on  their  power  of  making  n  break.  Wc  liave  seen  many  games 
lost  because  the  striker  wotitd  "  just  nm  these  two  hoops  first,"  The 
9safe  nilc  is  the  one  laid  down ;  and  whenever  the  striker  departs 
from  it,  he  does  so  at  his  peril. 

It  mu-tt  not  he  forgotten,  tliat  tt  ii  almost  aa  dangerous  for  tlic 
player  to  leave  his  b.ill  near  the  adversary's  that  he  plays  at  as  to 
leave  the  adversaries  together.  For  the  turn  of  the  hall  played  at 
comM  l»efore  the  next  turn  of  tlie  striker.  Hence  in  taiing  a  tket  at 
an  aditfiary't  Ml,  fitay  it  hard  enotigh  to  he  mvay  from  him  if  the 
s/ut  is  misstd. 

The  rererse,  of  course,  applies  to  si>ots  at  the  partner's  ball,  as  is 
shown  in  the  diagram.     A  has  to  play  at  Z,  but  is  not  sure  of  hitting. 
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A  should  play  sufficiently  hard  not  to  leave  himself  near  H  in  case  of 
missing.  In  the  case  given  there  is  another  reason  for  playing  hard, 
vii.,  that  A  may  remain  near  his  partner  £,  if  Z  is  missed. 

In  the  reverse  case  of  £  being  where  H  is,  and  Z  where  Sis,  A 
I  should  on  no  account  play  harder  than  just  to  reach  his  friend. 

Nor  muit  it  be  forgotten  that  it  is  almost  as  dangerous  to  leave  the 

next  pUycr  just  in  front  of  his  hoop,  commanding  a  large  portion  of 

[  Ihc  ground,  as  to  leave  two  adversaries  together.     For  though  at  the 

moment  lliis  player  may  not  bear  on  the  point  where  the  striker  is  at 
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I       work,  the  posilion  of  die  lialb  gels  shifted  after  every  hoop,  and 

■       (luring  the  excitement  of  the  break  one  is  apt  to  forget  tlie  eooo- 

manding  ball ;   anrf  even  if  it  is  rememberetl   that   jart   of  the 

brcOt  upon  which  the  next  pbyer  bcnrs  down  ii  likely  to  be  played 

nervouily. 

The  ground  may  also  Iw  commanded  by  two  balls  placed  close 
together,  one  in  front  of  the  other,  after  the  roquet,  so  that  on  the 
partner's  turn  coming,  s.  hard  rushing  ruijuet  will  send  the  front  ball 
well  into  the  play.  This  combination  is  most  dangerous  to  the 
adversary,  and  should  always  be  disturbed  as  soon  as  jwssible. 

On  some  grounds,  if  the  balls  are  left  touching,  it  is  considered 
that  the  roquet  is  taken  on  the  turn  coming  round.     In  order  to 
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avoid  the  loss  of  a  rushing  roquet  on  this  score,  it  is  only  nccessaiyi 
where  such  rule  prevails,  to  croquet  the  ]Mitner's  ball  very,  very 
slightly  away. 

To  carry  the  principle  Still  further,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule, 
not  only  to  put  a  stop  at  once  to  such  commands  or  combin-itions  as 
those  mentioned,  but  in\'ariably  to  leave  the  next  player  as  little  to 
get  at  as  possible,  or  still  better,  nothing  at  all,  not  even  a  long  shot. 
TI\is  point  is  constantly  lost  sight  of.  By  most  players  it  is  thought 
sufHcient  to  leave  the  next  player  a  long  dinlance  off.  But,  in  a<idi- 
tion,  a  place  should,  tf  possible,  be  chosen  where  hoops  or  sDckl 
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intervene,  or  arc  likely  to  intcrveoc     When  once  statedt  tbis  is  so 
obvious  as  not  to  require  a  diagram. 

Failing  to  put  a  peg  or  wire  in  the  n-ay,  the  next  point  in  safely  ii 
to  leave  the  balls  in  a  line,  so  that  there  is  only  one  to  shoot  al ;  and 
where  this  is  ioipractiatblc,  the  ball.^  sliotiUl  be  left  at  such  intcn-als 
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it  a  well-<lireeted  long  ^l  at  one  liall  is  not  likely  to  fluke  on  lo 
'  another.  1'hiu,  A  has  to  go  to  the  ball  B,  but  wishes  to  be  on  the 
\  Ux  nde  of  it  (sec  diagram,  p.  34S}.  Y  has  lo  play  next.  A  should 
j  not  go  to  A',  as  that  leaves  Ktwo  balls  to  shoot  at ;  but  rather  to  A"- 
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At  this  (listAticc  B  is  sure  to  hit  A,  and  Y  has  oaljr  one  boll 
lum  nt,  as  n  good  stroke  in  the  directiou  of  B  cannot  fluke  on  to  y. 

When  several  balls  lie  in  a  n«l,  the  striker  shouUl  not  let  flj-  il 
random  into  the  midst  of  thera,  if  there  is  room  to  gp  between,  \M 
should  pick  out  one  ball,  and  aim  at  that,  generally  the  nearest  balL 
There  is,  however,  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  aiming  at  the  ncareU, 
and  that  is  ivhcn  the  halls  lie  as  in  the  diagram,  p.  349,  the  ball  to  be 
played  with  having  lo  come  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  and  being 
so  far  off  that  at  the  best  the  shot  is  uncertain.  The  game  is  then 
to  aim  at  the  middle  ball,  although  il  is  (iirthest  off,  as  a  slight 
CiTor  in  direction  gives  a  chance  of  a  fluke  on  cither  side. 

The  same  applies  lo  the  position  in  the  second  diagram,  p.  349, 
where  the  middle  ball,  though  not  the  nearest,  is  not  the  furthest. 

In  arranging  a  combination  with  the  partner's  ball,  it  is  as  a  rule 
advisable  for  the  striker  lo  go  to  his  own  hoop,  as  the  combiiution 
cfTecied  there  i«  more  advantageous  than  eUewherc.  But  tf  th«  hoop 
is  guarded,  as  hy  Itaving  an  adversary  near  it,  or  liy  being  in  the 
adversary's  line  of  |ilay  (<>.,  Iiy  being  a  hoop  the  adversary  is  likely 
soon  to  run),  the  striker  must  find  some  other  venue.  'I'his  should  be, 
of  course,  in  a  direction  not  in  the  adversary's  line  of  play,  and  so  far 
off  that  it  may  be  a  question  with  the  adversary'  whether  he  will  run 
down  and  disturb  the  combination  next  time,  or  will  pursue  his 
own  game.  A  long  shot  at  the  adversary  sliould  not  be  attempted  as 
a  rule,  if  such  shot  brings  the  ball  into  the  opponent's  line  of  play. 
Much  better  play  the  ball  right  away  towards  the  far  jiorl  of  the 
ground,  so  that  partner  may  come  and  combine  there  at  his  next 
turn.  The  place  sdecteit  for  combination  should  not  be  close  to  the 
boundary  of  the  ground,  as  in  that  case  it  is  a  certainty  lo  the  adver- 
sary, on  taking  one  off  with  a  hard  blow,  to  get  within  easy  hitting 
distance,  as  will  be  obvious  10  all  who  arc  acquainted  with  the  rough 
rule  for  taking  one  off  detailed  in  ilie  previous  pait  (See  "  'llie 
Science  of  Crocjuet,"  Part  I.,  in  the  July  number.) 

There  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  keeping  both  balls  together^ 
and  that  is  when  one  or  both  arc  rovers.    Then,  if  the  adversary  ha 
a  chance  of  getting  in,  it  is  dangerous  to  play  one,  very  dangerous  to 
play  boUi  balls  near  the  slick.     P'or  tlie  adversary,  if  he  does  get  in, 
takes  one  off,  and  rO([uets  one  of  the  two  that  are  near  togetlier,  then 
goes  behind  the  other,  rushes  it  up  to  the  stick,  an<l  puts  it  out.     U^h 
two  rovers  are  near  together  by  the  slick,  and  the  adversaries  can  gd^| 
tlie  break  next  time,  it  not  unfrcquentty  happens  that  it  is  the  game 
to  take  a  long  shot  at  the  opponents,  instead  of  remaining  near  thSj 
stick.     For  example :  A  has  already  rociucted  his  panner  B,  and  ha 
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rolled  him  up  to  the  slick ;  but  has  failed  to  put  him  out.  ir  A,  in 
ftccordaocc  with  the  general  rule,  goes  to  /?,  it  is  almost  cerUtn  loss 
of  tlic  game.  For  ytskea  one  ok  /.Xa  A  B,  and  having  two  l»Ils 
to  f\vf  upon,  is  almoM  sure  to  put  one  out.    A  has  unother  shot, 


i 
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!  of  it  is  to  fire  at  YZ.     If  he  f^ils  to  hit  them,  he  is 
no  worse  ofl* ;  or,  indeed,  rather  licttcr  off  tlun  if  near  B. 

It  follows,  that  if  the  »lick  is  doubtful,  as  we  vrill  suppose  it  vras  in 
A'i  case,  A  should  not  hare  played  for  it  at  all.  He  should  have 
ttlccn  one  offlo  y z!^  have  sent  K (the  next  player)  awajr,  and  have 
loUcd  Z  and  himself  back  to  B. 

1  The  two  principles,  combine  with  your  partner  and  scatter  your 
escRues,  are  the  key  to  the  whole  game.  1'hc  principles  which  follow 
uc  nil,  more  or  less,  dependent  on  these  primary  ones,  as  will  appear 
in  the  concludinj;  [>art. 

"  Cavenoisil" 


Pigs  to  Wit. 
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BIT  of  good  Pig  Racing,"  said  a  couDtr>'  philosopher 
to  us.  "  is  worth  all  yon  horec-ninniiig  bu»n«s.  It's 
twice  the  fun  surely,  and  nobbut  one  hundredth  pari 
of  the  ejcpense.  It  taks  uj)  a  yale  afternoon,  and 
t'  Lcger  don't  talc  four  minnlts."  It  would  have  been  hopeless  to 
meet  such  an  argument,  especially  when  propounded  by  a  brawny 
mason,  in  his  Sunday  best,  with  unlcempl  hair,  and  collars  up  to 
his  check-bones,  and  a  visage  absolutely  beaming  with  the  proud 
recollection  of  how  "  old  sow  wan."  The  turfite,  who  feebly 
suggested  that  he  didn't  see  the  great  difference,  as  an  owner  could 
now  eat  his  horse  if  he  didn't  run  well,  was  at  once  suspected  of 
"chaffing"  (which  countrymen  hnle  of  all  things),  and  received  a 
broadside,  in  unshackled  Doric,  such  as  our  '*  steel  pen  " — whate^'Ci 
Col.  Perm's  might  do — would  despair  of  reproducing.  The  fact  is, 
that  pig  racing,  a/ias  pig  showing,  ts  a  very  solemn  British  institution. 
Go  into  a  local  agricultural  show  in  Lancashire  and  the  We^t  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  rustics  never  get  bc]'Ond 
the  pigs,  the  poultry,  and  the  washing  machines.  Booth  and  Bates 
COWS  arc  wholly  lost  on  them,  and  Lady  Dcrwcnt  and  the  hunters 
arc  a  drug  in  their  eyes,  except  when  they  arc  "asked  a  question' 
over  the  hurdles, 

No  town  in  those  vast  hives  of  industry  is  more  devoted  to  its 
agricultural  show  than  Kcighley.  It  is  the  high  festival  of  the  year, 
and  on  one  occasion  every  window  was  illuminated.  Choice 
quintets  from  the  Brauches,  Townley,  and  Warlaby  henis  have  met 
for  tlie  cup  in  its  ring.  Sheep-dogs  and  rabbits  arc  not  kept  back 
from  honour,  and  the  owner  of  the  donkey  in  the  best  condition  is 
rewarded  with  a  sovereign.  The  "  ucddics  "  step  out  very  differently 
since  this  stimulus  was  applied,  when  they 

"  Gang  for  [he  coals  T  tht  moming," 

and  "prods"  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Still  Kcighley 
reserves  its  highest  empathies  for  tlie  pig,  and  30/.  is  given  in 
"  labouring  men's  classes "  alone.  For  this,  forty  to  fifty  pigs,  of 
about  300^  value,   and  nearly  all  of  the  middle  breed,  compete. 
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pig  is  the  ve[>'  Apis  of  the  locality.  At  (linner-ttme  the  men 
devote  luilfan  hour  rigidly  to  the  Myv.  They  xit  and  Hcmtdi  their 
gnmung  iilols  if  it  is  wet ;  they  walk  them  out  if  it  is  line ;  and  they 
scidom  throw  away  the  so3i>-suds  on  Saturday  night,  till  they  have 
been  put  lo  do  double  duty.  The  Society  keeps  a  special  van,  which 
it  lets  out  at  a  Bhilling  a  ride  for  conveyance  to  and  from  the  show 
ground,  &c.,  and  tlie  best  rug  or  blanket  in  tlic  Iiouie  b  Ireely  given 
up  for  the  catKli<late  pig,  if  the  day  Impjiens  to  be  cold.  A  Court  of 
Error,  ((uiie  as  learned  as  the  bench  in  nvine  points,  watch  all  round 
the  ring ;  ami  it  is  a  fciiful  moment  when  the  rup  entries  have  been 
<aUed  out,  and  all  save  two  or  three  "  toppers  "  arc  put  back.  The 
'wfiite,  blue,  pink  or  green  (for  "  extra  **)  rosettes  are  placed  that 
xiighl  with  as  much  pride  over  the  mantel- piece,  aa  a  Knight  of  the 
<:8Rer's  banner  above  his  Windsor  stall 

"  Drunken  liamaby,"  in  his  Northern  Totir,  spoke  of  the  inhabi- 
its  of  Kcighley,  as — 

"Jovial,  jocund,  Jolly  bowlcrt, 
Ai  if  tliL7  vrtn  the  world'i  coDIrollcn ;" 
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sknd  they  certainly  keep  up  the  character  right  royally  on  their  August 

sImw  day.    Tlieic  are  two  grand  stands,  and  three  thousand  people 

in  them,  or  looking  on  below,  when   the  pigs  come  out  for  the 

CThallenge  Cup,  an<l  500/.  has  been  taken  at  the  gates,  Carriage  loads 

of  visitors  arc  driven  oFT  to  lunch  in  the  town,  like  utlies  of  voters 

going  up  to  poll.    There  is  venison  from  Bolton  Park,  ling-fed  Lonk 

nearly  equal  to  it  in  shade  and  flavour,  and  grouse  from  every  moor 

in  the  West  Riding.     Regalias  serve  as  toothpicks,  and  Rot-dcrcr 

And  Clicquot  don't  spoil  in  ice.     The  volunteer  tent  was  used  on 

One  occasion  for  a  bazaar,  and,  as  a  wind  u)),  pug-dogs  and  "  chintz* 

Cats"  were  raffled  for.     Among  the  mo«t  curious  components  of  that 

throng  are  the  "Cowan  Headers,"  who  for  many  years  bore   the 

luune  of  "  the  moon-rakcrs,"  owing  to  a  rooted  belief  that  one  of 

ihem  mistook  the  moon's  reflection  for  a  cheese,  and  tried  lo  rake  it 

out  of  a  mill-dam.     They  arc  rather  shy ;  and  at  their  feasts  lads 

rlance  witli  lads  and  lasses  with  lasses,  during  Ihe  early  part  of  the 

evening.     Later  on,  however,  Mr.  Spurgeon,  who  so  much  approves 

of  that  anangcmenl,  would  decline  to  be  M.C.     The  Haworth  and 

Wath  Valley  one-tram  line,  puiiled  them  sorely.    At  last  one  of  their 

philosophers  gave  the  company  his  mind  pretty  sharply  upon  the 

point :  "  Did  they  think  he  was  sykc  a  fule,  as  pay  to  gan  and  hev 

to  walk  back — you've  nobbut  line  one  way." 

Mr.  TuJey,  a  Kcighley  weaver,  first  inocubted  the  VQC&Vktj  wiiv 
Vou  I.,  N.  S.  i)M  I,  K 
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hi^  ut  pig-fcc<ling.  He  showed  at  Thi;  Roynl,  and  called  tut 
cottage  "Matchless  Hoasc,"  after  his  pet  prize  sow  of  the  bigc 
breed,  No  kiiuiII  portion  of  (he  eighteen  xhillin^fs  a  week,  which  he 
and  his  wife  earned  at  the  loom,  -kzia  K[)cnt  in  oatme.il  Tor  htspigi; 
and  Mrs,  Tulcy  once  "  shaved  a  pig  for  our  nuistcr,"  whcn  the  judges 
prcrerred  them  without  hair.  He  was  a  great  man  for  pig  pedigree^ 
and  he  could  generally  get  5/.  for  the  l.trgc  sort  at  two  months. 

The  enthusiasm  for  pig  showing  also  rages  at  l^eds,  but  does  not 
take  {juite  tuch  a  legitimate  form.  Tlie  Leeds  ^tera  is  in  fact 
laihcr  pig  buying  than  pig  breeding.  Some  of  the  owners  Veep 
public -houses,  where  people  meet,  not  to  Uroll  (as  we  have  known 
mstics  do  for  nearly  an  hour  over  their  ale)  tliat  dreary  Wiltsltire 
(iittyj^ 

"  Hcl^lio !  uy  dinner,  di ! 
Bacon  >ncl  |>atau>o>k  oh : " 


but  to  heAT  at  the  bar  the  result  of  the  summer  "  p^  mces  "  by  tele- 
and  to  make  sows  and  boars  the  llicme  of  their  discoune. 
Professor  Sintondi  arul  his  tootliscrcw  are  names  of  dread,  and  when 
fricods  do  begin  to  let  out  confidentially  over  the  ale,  there  ate  some 
vet>'  awkward  stories  of  pig*  borrowed  and  rules  defied.  One  of 
tlicir  gic-Ji  legitimate  victories  was  when  the}'  "walked,  into  Wain- 
man  "  and  Carhcad  Duclicss,  with  Lady  Havelock  at  Chester,  The 
news  was  telegraphed  to  Leeds,  and  the  whole  of  the  ownet'K  Cimily 
circle  arrived  on  the  Roodec  next  day.  Tlie  gude  wife  was  especi- 
ally communicative,  and  said  that  there  wut  '*  some  sense  in  those 
judges,"  and  thai  "  Tom  would  nivcr  have  sent  her  but  for  Bfte," 
They  must  have  pretty  well  spent  ihe  10/.  priie  over  the  Uip,  and 
at  night  we  met  them  in  an  inn  drinking  ginger-beer  and  giving 
iway  oranges  in  the  gladocs*  of  their  hearts.  "  'Hie  missus  "  had  a 
la^c  basket  on  her  knee,  and  prestic^l  them  af^cr  her  hearty  Voik- 
shirc  way  on  every  one,  in  honour  of  the  event.  "  There,  matster, 
you're  welcome  if  you'll  ha'  yen, — old  sow's  wan.''  The  pair  woe 
pretty  eiiual,  but  Mr.  Fi.ihcr  bad  four  more  shyes  at  her,  and  won 
the  odd  trick.  1'hc  conducltcss  of  I..ady  Kate  was  <iuiic  as  enthu- 
siastic as  the  Leeds  dame.  She  rode  atwut  the  country  on  the  rail- 
way truck  with  "the  Indy"  and  her  Utter  {exciting  thereby  the 
deepest  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  poners),  and  sold  her  inlant 
charges  at  %l.  aptcccL  That  »uran)er  she  and  her  Lady  Kate  gath- 
ercd  many  a  rosette  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire ;  and  .slie  deli^^iHil 
to  sit  by  her  ^<m,  and  to  reckon  up  on  her  fingers  its  tliirtccn  crofiKS 
fiotn  the  Chinese.    This  was  the  poor  giil  a  only  summer  in  the  show 
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yAnU     V»  iri[>  liad  been  underUiCcn  to  dtvcn  her  mind  Tfotn  h«r 
bMi  us  ih«  died  iMwn  a/lcr  /rom  cancer  of  the  brcasL 

Some  of  ihc  rkh  Manciicster  tuen  are  also  ra^r  fond  of  the  sport, 
and  do  not  scrapie  to  play  ofl*  practical  joke*  on  each  other.  One  of 
them,  who  was  not  very  sure  that  his  pigs  would  win,  overtook  his 
friend's  lot  on  the  road.  "  Yoii  may  turn  bsck,"  he  said  to  the  swine' 
herd;  "your  master's  dead."  He  had,  tlicreforc,  the  show  prett}- 
wcll  to  htnuelf.  Hit  friend  did  not  upbraid  him  when  they  met  on 
"Change,  but  he  bided  his  time.  f\s  Mi.  Disraeli  obsencx,  "  Ihc 
.opportunity  came  at  last,  as  everything  docM  in  this  world,  if  men  arc 
linn  and  calm."  Finding  his  friend's  pigs  in  tlieir  crates  «t  a  station, 
bound  to  « local  show,  and  no  one  with  them,  the  "dcad"man  changed 
the  <iirection.'<  and  dispatched  them  to  York  ;  and  the  owner,  like  the 
bcrcaverl  fatlier  in  "  Lord  UUin's  Uaughlcr,"  was  "  leTl  lamenting.'' 

Mr.  Wainman  of  Cathead,  in  the  Kciglilcy  diilrict,  had  the  most 
remarkable  career  as  a  breeder  and  sliowcr  of  pigs  during^  the  twtlrc 
years  he  was  at  il.  He  took  very  liitlc  interest  in  the  pursuit  himself; 
and  Uic  whole  management  devolved  on  his  >lcward,  Mr.  John  I'isher, 
u  great  a  genius  among  pigs  as  Mr.  CuUfiaw,  the  Townley  "  Talley- 
tHod  of  trainers"  is  among  shorthorns,  or  the  late  George  Newton,  of 
Mr.  Sooday's  showing-days,  amongst  Leiccaters.  No  pigs  to  spe^ 
of  wen  kept  at  Carh^d  until  185.},  wlien  Mr.  I'isher  bought  ftonw  of 
Ihc  Tuley  sort,  nnd  crossed  them  with  another  purchase,  Mr.  Swan's 
Midas.  It  is  not.  however,  our  intention  lo  go  into  paitirulars  of 
crosses,  or  to  tell  how  Miss  Emily,  the  first  high  purchase,  was  the 
principal  mould  in  which  the  middle  breed  wci«  cjtst  and  quickened. 
Tlie  composition  succeeded  t>cst  by  ilic  union  of  a  large  sow  and  a 
nail  boar ;  and  tbe  Cathead  average  has  generally  been  about 
34  stone  of  14  lbs.  M  twelve  months  for  the  large  breed,  30  stone  for 
the  middle,  and  35  stone  for  the  small.  Midas  was  mort  adapted 
for  store  purposes  than  the  shoi^yard.  Still,  at  Ripon,  Mr.  "  Val 
Jterford  "  fought  hard  to  place  liim  first,  and  kept  on  saying  to  his 
brother  Judges,  "  Look  at  hh  gammons,  gentlemen  ! "  However,  Jf 
they  did  look,  they  "  didn't  kcc  it ; "  and  he  got  the  blue  instead  of 
-the  white  rosette.  A  collier  bought  him  at  lost,  and  sold  one  of  bis 
Bitches  to  a  Bradford  provision  merchant.  Part  of  it  found  ite  way 
to  the  kitchen  of  a  municipal  dignitary ;  but  the  fumes  were  all  over 
the  boose  wlicn  the  cook  tried  to  toast  a  r.^sher  for  the  parlour.  The 
dealer,  being  sarcastically  apprised  of  its  suengtli  under  tire,  gave 
away  the  rest  of  the  flitch  lo  the  children  on  "  Collop  Monday ;"  and 
thus  freed  himself  for  life  liom  all  "Pray  ye  a  collop"  levies,  as  even 
those  strong-stomached  innocents  would  "  have  no  more  of  that  0I4 
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horEC."  The  cottier  kept  veiy  dark  as  to  what  he  did  with  the  other 
flitch  and  the  hams.  All  he  would  say  was,  that  he  "  had  Tettied 
somebody  with  them,"  and  that  he  "  had  made  nwny  a  waur  bugun 
than  ihaL"  In  truth,  an  aged  boar  should  be  buried  with  all  the 
honoun,  and  turn,  like  "  Imperial  Caisar,"  to  day,  and  not  to  bacon. 
The  first  l.ii^c-btL'ed  sow  at  Cathead  wux  Iwii^hl  by  mere  chance 
in  Lancashire.  A  working-man  turned  her  out  of  a  stye  for  her  mid- 
day run  into  a  croft  near  Colne,  and  Mr,  l-'ishcr  (who  won  the 
Beverley  Cup  on  Falcon  as  a  boy,  and  was  second  horseman  for  ten 
seasons  to  Mr.  Hall  of  the  Holdcmcss),  chancing  to  ride  i)ast,  was  so 
delighted  with  her  symmetry  and  action,  that  he  drew  rein,  and 
bought  her  for  %L  ir.  f>d.  The  *'  uncontrollable  impulse "  was  a 
correct  one,  as  she  became  the  dam  of  Chelmsford  Duchess,  the 
first  Carhead  winner  at  the  Koyal,  as  well  as  the  Salisbury  Boar  and 
Carhead  Duchess.  Chelmsford  Duchess  was  sold  for  40/  10  the 
French  (iovemment,  and  Yorkshire  Prioress  went  to  Salisbury  the 
next  July.  She  turned  iicwi.  iqrs,  17  lbs.  at  Kildwick  station, 
when  she  was  put  on  the  rail  in  Yorkshire.  During  the  joonicy 
water  was  thrown  upon  her,  and  she  would  stand  up  and  drink, 
whereas  Lady  Airedale  never  drank  on  her  travels  in  the  hottest 
weather,  and  seemed  Co  sulk  at  the  sight  of  water,  althoi^  she 
would  eat  for  ever.  The  Salisbury  clock  struck  ten  when  tlie  IxtndoD 
cattle  special  cleared  the  great  chalk  cutting,  and  arrived  at  the 
station,  where  a  goodly  multitude  awaited  it.  "  Dick  "  and  "  Kit." 
who  were  then  Mr,  Fisher's  gentle  men -a  t-arros,  drew  the  crate,  with 
Yorkshire  Prioress  in  it,  off  the  truck,  and  distinctly  remembered 
hearing  the  sow  rise  on  to  her  feel.  She  was  only  left  for  eigju  or 
ten  minutes  while  the  other  pigs  and  the  luggage  were  looked  tip^ 
but  she  was  never  seen  alive  again.  One  tlieory  was,  that  she  had 
been  suffocated  by  the  crowd  ;  but  Mr.  Fisher  considered  that  it  had 
been  done  purjiosely  with  a  little  chloroform,  which  would  tell 
almost  instantly  on  so  fat  a  subject.  Almost  before  he  could  believe 
she  was  dead,  a  lot  of  rough  fellows  showed  an  immense  anxiety  to 
]>urrhase  the  carcase.  Her  throat  was  cut,  and,  after  a  good  deal  of 
chaffering,  a  bargain  was  struck  at  7/.  In  the  course  of  the  week  be 
espied  some  of  the  most  talkative  vendees  presiding  over  a  bread 
and  fat  bacon  counter  in  a  tent,  and  felt  more  sure  than  ever  that  he 
liad  a  key  to  the  sow's  mysterious  late.  "Dick"  was  inconsolable 
and  wished  to  return  at  once  to  his  native  vale,  but  the  sale  of  the 
Carhead  Duchess  litter  insensibly  revived  him,  and  enabled  him  to 
bear  up  under  the  dispensation.  An<l  well  it  might,  as  they  were 
going  off  by  logs,  and   tags,  a-piece.      One  noble  lord  stood 
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hcapeninf;  a  pair,  ii-hile  the  agent  of  anotlier  kept  stirring  ihe  pets 
hU  Ijmcj-  on  to  tlieJr  leg*.     They  were  I'lgged  on  April  c  «h,  and 
the  eleven  which  went  to  Salisbury  ckiircd  ti6/.  lor. 

The  best  of  tbcm,  Sir  Roger  dc  Covcrlcy,  to  whom  the  Carhead 
Urge  breed  owed  so  much,  both  for  good  and  very  large  litters,  wras 
kept  at  home,  and  after  winning  sixteen  prizes,  was  sold  to  the 

•  Russian  Govcmment  at  three  years  old  for  30/.,  and  got  suffocated 
On  the  road.  The  Golden  Dream  strain  was  not  so  big  as  the 
Cbdmsfbrcl  Duchess  one,  l>tit  (he  oUI  sow  was  a  wonder  of  rertility, 
and  had    153  pigs  at  thirteen  litters;  while  her  daughter,   Golden 

■  Days,  had  three  lillers  of  eleven  each,  and  won  nine  ]>rii:cs  before 
ftjAe.  toadied  tirnty-two  months.  Lord  of  tlie  Wassail,  the  first 
^^dBfle^med  bear  that  ever  took  a  royal  prixc,  had  a  coat  of  hair 

B)  inches  long,  and  Mr,  Wainman,  who  is  a  very  keen  fisher  both  on 
the  Wharfc  and  the  Spey,  wu  wont  to  dre»  his  l!ics  with  it.  He  was 
so  proud  of  it,  that  he  kept  a  perpetual  sample  of  this  porcine  Esau 
in  his  pocket-book.  If  "  Wassail's  "  hair  was  the  best,  Fresh  Hope 
beat  everj'thin^  for  bulk  ;  as  when  she  was  sold  for  10  gs.  and  yielded 
&p  her  hams  10  the  slaughter,  they  weighed  94  lbs.  each.  Those  wlio 
descended  to  view  these  salted  remains  in  ihc  cellar,  declared  that 
but  for  their  being  "  nearly  all  real  sandwich  meat,"  they  might  have 
peruined  to  a  hippopotamus.  For  thickness  of  hide,  no  pig  came 
Kp  to  Carhcad  Duke.  It  was  found  that  it  would  only  do  for  black- 
smiths' aprons  ;  liui  as  it  would  not  make  three,  and  only  cut  up  to 
waste  for  two,  it  was  converted  into  a  partition  wall  for  a  tap-room 
at  Keighlcy.  In  that  position,  it  is  made  the  text  of  much  sound  pig 
doctrine,  and  is  always  alluded  to  with  the  deepest  respect 
H      Andi  Trespasser,  was  only  beaten  once,  and  appeared  at  the  Royal 

■  in  three  different  characters.  At  one  year  he  was  the  smdl  breed ;  at 
B  two  years  old,  (he  middle ;  and  at  three  years  old,  the  large :  and 

■  no  general  or  special  demurrer  w;is  lodged.  lie  died  at  last  01 
'  tumour  in  Ihe  chest,  and  was  buried  six  feet  deep  in  the  Carhead 

stack  garth,  with  a  silver  "  perfect  cure  "  ring  in  his  nose.  It  has 
no  legilitnitc  hall  mark,  ieeini;  that  Mr,  Fisher  invented  it,  and  it 
will  give  the  Yorksliire  archasologists  some  trouble  as  to  its  date 
and  use,  if  a  century  hence  they  hold  a  picnic  in  Airedale  witli  their 
pick-axca,  and  invade  this  good  boar's  barrow.  One  of  the  departed's 
journeys  was  to  the  Roy.il  Irish  show  at  C'lonmcl,  where  he  look  the 
gold  medal  as  the  best  boar  in  the  cbsses.  The  Earl  of  Kimberley, 
the  then  I.ord-Lieutcnant,  was  looking  at  him  with  his  suite,  when 
an  outraged  faddy  planted  himself  at  his  lordship's  elbow,  and  said, 
K  "  And  sure  if  I  had  been  a  judge,  I'd  not  have  given  that  pig  a  \fvaR, 
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aiallatalL^  "Dont  bolhcr  yourself,"  reloncd  Mr.  lusher,  "yo«' 
never  will  be  a  judge  at  all  at  all :"  and  rhc  critic  retired  wiiliiKit^ 
having  the  betit  of  il  Irisl)  pig-leaders  are  most  unrenuniag  ar 
thctr  blundering  efTorts  to  xqnare  the  jud^s.  "  Give  ui  a  price ! ' 
said  one,  nudging  a  friend  of  ount  as  he  enierciJ  the  yard,  "  by  nqr' 
sowlc,  you'll  know  the  pig  again,  anyhow  :  he*»:  got  a  b^  scnttdi- 
with  a  nail  on  his  back." 

The  laige  breed  of  boars  arc  very  difiieult  to  make  up  for  sfaov,  ■ 
Smaller  onert  sleep  more,  but  tlieix  big  brothers  should  live  in  solh) 
tude,  as  they  hear  and  smell  e;u:h  other,  and  are  always  on  tlwir  Icgti 
champing.  Silverfaair,  from  Mr.  Untluink's  (of  Cumberland)  raV 
crosEcd  with  King  of  Uic  ^Vcst,  a  Wauon  boar,  b^an  the  Caibewk 
small  breed,  and  Sitvcrwing,  iheir  beautiful  daughter,  xhowed  the 
light  ojfal  and  short  head  of  that  "  ^Iver  "  strain  to  perfection.  She 
won  nearly  thirty  prizes  "off  malt  dust  and  turnips;"  but  she  wentt 
at  last  both  in  the  loins  and  the  muscles  of  her  liams,  and  becsinfr^ 
lumpy,  as  pigs  will  do  when  tiicy  arc  brought  out  over  and  oven 
again.  King  Cube,  her  "constant  pardner,"  as  Mrs.  Camp  obKrvev 
mualso  by  King  of  the  West,  ami  Mr.  Wainmnn  smokvd  many» 
cigar  over  this  beautiful  pair,  when  ha  did  not  cnrc  to  look  at  any* 
thing  else.  Missing  Link,  Happy  Unk,  and  tlw  rest  of  the  "  Links," 
were  of  the  middle  breed,  and  oombinud  tlie  .lixe  of  the  large  biccdi 
with  the  tliriftiness  and  quality  of  the  .tmall,  but  there  was  no  kecpu 
ing  some  of  them  within  growth  bounds.  \K  Lincoln,  Mr.  Torr 
would  not  allow  that  Misting  Link  was  of  the  small  breed,  and 
placed  her  second.  She  was  afterwards  the  best  middle-bred  sow  at 
Baitersc-i,  an<l  finally  took  the  cup  at  Keighley,  when  she  wei^^Mii 
nearly  40  stone. 

Mr.  Wainman's  greatest  victory  wax  at  the  Worcester  Royal,  when 
he  won  cightfirits  nnd  a  second  In  this  year  (1B63),  the  Carhead 
pigK  attended  33  shows,  and  won  121  first  prizes  and  50  seconds 
(many  of  them  "to  tlieir  own  stable"),  malting  464/.  lor.  besides 
one  silver  cup,  six  ulver  meilals,  and  one  bronxe.  Fresh  Hope  led  the 
way  with  nineteen  firsts  and  a  second,  and  Ktng  Cube  backed  her  up 
with  fifteen  and  three.  The  last  victory  was  at  Birmingham  in  18669 
with  a  pen  of  five  got  by  Fresh  Fire,  and  then  the  whole  were  sold,  Mn 
Jacob  Wilson,  going  in  for  Dream  of  Pretence  and  (volden  IJnk. 

Their  Khow-season  generally  opened,  at  Accrtngton.  in  Ajiril,  and 
lasted  tilt  the  I.eeds  Fal  Show.  Big  K-it-— whose  biceps  muscle  was 
a  marvel  to  behold — and  Little  Kit  were  found  everywhere  from 
Bdinburgh  to  Rxeler  wiih  the  precious  crates,  Tlieir  heaviest  revcrae 
w«s  at  Newpoti,  where  they  descended  in  chatgeof  four  clippers,  ud 
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1i2d  to  strike  (heir  fl^  without  a  priiw  or  a  mention,  befoTC  "those 
Iiish-looking  blocks  and  whites."    Sometimes  the  anuy  of  Wainman 
I  Whites  would  be  olT  in  two  Oivluons  commanded  by  "  the  Kits,"  and 
'  then  tAt.  Fisher  would  meet  Ihcm  wiili  the  main  body  from  Csuhcad, 
and  they  would  close  their  ranks  for  a  grand  deicenl  on  the  YOThshtre 
or  the  Highland  Show.     They  very  seldom  went  to  the  Smithfield 
Club,  but  At  Birmingham,  in  tiie  halcyon  da)-t  of  pig  prices,  when  a 
I  Jbx-huntCT  boasted  that  he  got  three  days  ft-wcek  hunting  out  of  two 
sows,  Mr.  \\'aininan  Iws  made  15/.  each  for  pigs  out  of  a  prize  pen, 
under  %\x  montlii  old.     The  late  Lord  Berwick  was  the  6rst  to  pay  it, 
and  I  o  gK.  to  1 3  g«.  was  by  no  meanH  ununud.    French  buyers  always 
fought  onl  the  point  of  "A^  giwieyt     No  ginn/y  !     Vtm  pou>t4 f" 
and  when  the  bargain  was  itruck,  Mr.  Fisher  was  gcnccally  seen 
sketching  in  chalks  the  imperial _/f(Wr-<iW«  (Uta  BtUe  Fratut  on  hts 
late  charf;e'8  hams. 
I       Nineteen  young  pigs,  chaperoned  by  Silver  ^Vtng,  Silver  Iteard, 
Doke  of  Vork,  Rival  Dudiests  and  Middle  Link,  went  lo  the  Ham- 
Inurgh  show  in  1864.     The  seniors,  as  a  fitiing  reward  for  their  excel- 
lent sea  legs,  got  pretty  nearly  all  they  could  from  a  committee,  which 
attached  more  impOTlan<-e  to  gilt  cards  and  waierfalU  than  prixes ; 
hut  very  few  of  the  nineteen   rc(-ro.v»ed    the   tkmian   Ocean.     At 
Hamburg,  A  crate  end  came  out  with  one  of  Mr.  IIowl/s  Berkshires 
in  it,  juM  as  it  was  l>eing  hoistc<l  over  the  side,  and  the  sow  sank 
with  a  deep,  sullen  sphuh  into  the  Klhe.     For  nearly  a  <)uaTter4>fan- 
Jwur  the  tkrman  sailors  stood  craning  over  the  side  of  the  vessel  in 
mute  expectation  that  the  fresh  pork  would  reAppear,  but  poor  Fritz 
■aw  nothing  but  a  few  bubbles,     Yorkshire  an<l  Suffolk  worked  very 
amicably  together,  and  especially  in  one  in.stance,     A  foreigner  <ame 
up  to  Mr.  Fisher  10  buy  the  last  of  the  Cathead  lot.     "  fVh  1  I  Me 
^Je  beautiful  gentleman  ;  vot  dc  iwiie  (price)?"    •*FiftttH  gwiuatl* 
"  Fifteen  guinea.     Ah  !  dai  ginney  again.     Y.ih  !     Fifteen  pound  !" 
The  bargain  had  got  to  this  sto^'e,  when  the  mistake  as  to  sex  was 
exf^ined.     "  Ah !  de  beautiful  lady  1  if  I  could  buy  de  beautiful 
^endeman  for  ilc  beauiifu!  lady.  1  would  buy  de  beautiful  lady."    So 
Mr.  Fisher  took  him  round  to  Mr.  Crisp,  and  for  30/.  he  got  "de 
beautiful "  pair,   lie  price  was  paid  in  ihalcrs  of  three  shillings  eac^ 
and  the  two  Kits  carrie<l  them  in  a  basket  slung  upon  a  pole.   There 
vts  no  telling  where  to  keep  ihcm  all  day,  so  a  hole  was  dug  in  the 
pen,  and  thej-  were  Iniried  witli  a  irate  above  them  till  the  Kits couM 
remime  their  burtlen,  and  convert  them  into  a  banker's  draft. 

Yorkshire  and  Ijineashirc  breeders  generally  run  on  the  middle  or 
Inge  breed,  and  fanciers  on  the  .small     Scotland  and  Ireland  SK  all 
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for  the  large,  and  so  are  Auxintlia,  America,  Prussia,  Holland.  Spain, 
and  Germany ;  xat\  the  I-^mperor  of  the  French  purchased  Large  anil 
middle  for  three  successive  years.  At  one  lime  Mr.  Wainman  had 
.it>out  330  pigs  a  year,  and  sold  about  looo/.  worth.  Until  the  eaitlc 
[ibguc  came,  there  was  a  bri^  trade ;  but  the  regulations  interfered 
and  closed  the  English  and  Irish  markets.  In  England  the  pigs  were 
perpetually  £[op[>ed  at  stations,  owing  to  some  informality,  real  ot 
supposed,  and,  to  save  further  expense,  the  buldicrs  got  them.  Be- 
tween Carhead  and  Forfar,  five  passes  were  required ;  and,  afler  such 
a  severe  check,  high  prices  became  a  dream  of  the  pasL 

Mr.  Wiley's  small  breed  arc  remarkable  for  neatness  and  <iu:^ity, 
and  he  has  always  got  vciy  high  prices  for  them.  The  old  {(cntleman, 
who  is  upwards  of  91,  and  is  still  enjoying  a  sort  of  immorul  youth, 
has  not  been  a  very  extensive  sliower ;  but  he  very  seldom  missed 
Birmingham,  and  won  constantly  till  there  wcfc  more  "  black  judges  ■" 
on  the  bencli.  Lord  Wentock's  pigs  are  always  ver>'  fat,  and  his 
lordship  has  never  shown  finer  pens  of  the  small  breed  tlian  tliose  at 
Battersea  and  Leeds,  when  the  young  sows  were  declared  by  the 
Judges  to  be  '"  m.ignificent,"  as  in  truth  they  were.  Before  Mr.  Wain- 
man  came  out,  Mr.  tiarrison,  of  Stockport,  beat  every  one  with  saull, 
middle,  and  big.  Carhead  caught  him  up  at  Canterbury  and  I^eeds, 
and  Mr.  Wainman  bought  his  Worcester  Duke  at  Ikittcrsea  for  jy^ 
and  won  thirteen  firsts  and  four  seconds  with  him.  Victor,  one  of 
Mr.  Harrison's  boars,  did  Mr.  Duckering  a  great  deal  of  good,  and 
corrected  the  coarseness  of  ihe  I.incolnshin:  sort.  Mr.  Duckctiog 
has  sows  chiefly  for  the  middle  breed,  but  he  has  shown  all  three  for 
some  years,  and  beat  Mr.  Wainmnn.at  Plymouth,  with  his  Dexter 
Chief,  who  was  beautifully  got  up.  His  two  sons  nisist  him,  and 
they  keep  a  coal  staith  at  Kiiton  Lindsey.  Mr.  Hickman,  of  Hull, 
was  once  an  extensive  shower ;  and  for  two  or  three  years  he  was 
veT>-  successful.  Among  the  Leeds  pig  fanciers,  Mr.  Uavin  held  a 
high  place ;  but  Mr.  Dyson  is  quite  the  emperor  of  them  now,  and 
buys  and  shows  .i  good  one  of  the  large  breed  whenever  he  can. 
Mr.  Sagar,  of  Saltaire,  is  a  great  local  shower,  and  once  took  a  second 
at  the  Royal,  with  a  sow  of  Mr.  Wainman's  breed,  beating  Golden 
Link.  This  BOW  won  the  Keighlcy  Challenge  Cup,  which  is  decided, 
not  by  marching  out  all  the  winners,  but  by  special  entry  before  the 
classes  are  ju<lgcd,  so  that  the  cup  pig  is  got  out  of  the  way,  and  no* 
allowed  to  compete  in  its  class.  Mr.  Mangles  is  Uie  largest  YoA- 
shiiB  pig  breeder,  lie  was  a  pupil  of  the  late  Mr.  \\'atson,  of  Bol- 
ton Park,  Cumberland,  and  got  a  rare  boar,  Bcndigo,  from  hitu,  of 
the  small  white  breed.     Latterly  he  has  aood  more  on  the  middle 
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breed,  and  always  ]>Tci'cTs  tlic  snuU  boar  in  the  cross.  He  has  won 
two  royal  ]>rixcs;  but  Binningham  has  been  his  field  of  the  cloth  of 
gold.  'Ilirce  to  four  hundred  arc  Komtriiines  iii  the  (ijvendale  styes, 
where  Estcx,  black  Leiccsters,  and  Ikikshircs  have  .ill  been  bred. 
Me  has  also  "  compo-fed  "  a  nice  flecked  pig  by  crossing  blacks  and 
whites;  but  lomclimcs  it  on!y  comes  out  with  3  Utile  blue  on  the 
(|uarters.  JJIack-cjed  Susan  was  a  very  nice  *oh-,  and  she  and  the  cele- 
brated Brutus  were  l)olh  by  The  .Sr|uire,  and  full  of  Thomianby  blood. 
Mr,  Mangles  maintains  that  bacon  should  be  fed  for  less  than  dd. 
jier  lb„  and  tlut  |ii^  should  pay  for  all  they  consume  without  taxing 
the  manure.  .Vch-  milk,  to  encourage  sleepiness,  warmth,  cleanli- 
ness, and  rrgulnrtiy,  keeping  the  styes  rather  dark,  and  laying  down 
adtes  for  the  pigs  to  root  over  when  they  arc  not  in  the  field,  are 
very  salient  points  of  lii^  system.  Mr.  I'etcr  Eden  has  been  very 
Moeessiul  at  ihc  Royal  Meeting  latcl)>  with  the  blood  of  King  Lear. 

I  Mr.  Watson,  the  whilom  Cumberland  cUamjjion,  began  with  the 
Utdy  Solway  breed,  and  then  gave  Mr,  Umhank  live  guineas  for  a 
little  sow  pig  of  Watkin's  Thormanby.  and  Wiley  blood,  which  he 
brought  home  in  bis  uaji.  It  was  crossed  in  due  time  with  Earl 
Ducie's  Liberator,  and  thus  the  small  Cumberlantl  Whites  were 
lasliioned.  Mr.  Watson  may  be  satd  to  owe  his  heads  and 
lan»  to  Liberator,  and  his  backs  to  I'honnanby,  and  to  make 
nssurance  sure,  he  had  double  crosses  of  the  sort  Miss  West 
was  a  prima  donna  at  the  Carlisle  Royal,  but  Faith  eventually 
proved  more  le^el  and  iwceter  in  tlie  head.  Faith.  Hope,  and 
Charily  were  Mr.  Watson's  first  i)rixe  pen  of  sows  under  six  months' 
old,  at  that  meeting,  and  their  names  created  some  commenL 
"And  pray  which  of  these  three  is  Charity  I"  said  an  old  lady,  after 
adjusting  her  spectacles,  and  taking  a  protracted  suney  of  the  pen. 

['•Which  is  Charity,  marm?"  vaid  tlie  atten<lant.  "Of  course  the 
est  of  them  is  Charity."—"  My  dears,"  said  the  old  lady,  turning 
cr  daughters,  "  I  never  saw  it  put  in  that  practical  light  before." 

l"Wc,  Shall,   Win,"  was  another  specimen  of  Mr.   Brown's  neat 

naming,  and  the  tlirec  made  nearly  3o/.  at  Salisbury,  two  years 

Mr.  Fisher  .imjilified  the  idea  into  "  Advance  Quality,  Ad- 

\  Vance  Symmetry,  and  No  Surrender! "  and  it  sank  at  last  into  "Ain't, 
Wtf,  Stunners  1"  Mr.  Watson's  were  gcnenliy  of  a  less  sort  than  his 
neighbour's,  Mr.  Brown,  of  The  High,  and  were  kept,  tike  his,  prin- 
cipally upon  new  milk,  and  oatmeal  and  barleymcal  mixed.  After  a 
fortnight  they  would  be  got  to  drink  a  ([uart  of  new  milk  at  three  or 
(bur  limesL  They  would  then  have  a  pint  at  eadi  end  of  the  day, 
Iwt  never  more  than  two  quarts  at  any  time,    'llie  Highland  Society 
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wait  Mr.  Brown's  great  show  sphere,  and  IJberaior,  Wenloclt,  and 
'nioimjinby  blctotl  his  delight.  Hi*  pigs  might  often  he  picked  out 
by  the  blue  spots  on  their  ()i]]inen(  and  hock.  It  u-ok  give  and  taie 
between  him  and  Mr.  \^'3tson,  when  tlivy  met ;  and  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charily  had  opponents  worthy  or  theiu  at  canny  Carlisle.  Mr& 
Brown  looked  w*;!!  after  pig  matters,  but  her  hu&'baiid  never  knew 
wheii  to  iiell.  He  refused  good  prices,  and  brought  Mck  so«-s,  tiiei] 
to  reduce  them  for  a.  year  or  two,  and  foun<l  them  barren  fi^ircct 
af^cr  all.  Prices  went  down  when  he  and  others  were  watching  for 
them  to  go  up,  and  at  last,  4/.  or  5/.  could  hardly  bo  got,  where  to/, 
or  (?/.  had  been  given  without  scruple  before. 

&tT.  Fisher's  Hobbs  best  creation  in  a  life  of  very  vaticd  baoolic 
activities  was  the  improved  1Cm(cx  black  pig.  He  had  been  struck 
with  the  cubic  conformation  and  small  bone  of  a  Neapolitan  pig,' 
and  boiight  three  from  Lord  Western,  'ITicsc  he  crossed  with  the 
original  black  sows  of  Essex.  The  males  did  wcli,  but  the  females' 
digestion  was  Exuliy,  and  Ihey  ran  to  lard  instead  of  flcsli,  and  came 
black  and  while  at  timcK.  He  then  put  the  Neapolitan  boar  not  to 
the  narrow-chested  Ksscx  sows,  but  to  sows  of  a  cross  between  the 
Essex  boar  and  Berkshire  sow.  The  litters  fell  black,  with  a  fine 
|}cctoral  cavity  ,ind  developmenl  of  lung  and  viscera.  Theit 
digestion  improved  with  their  breathing,  and  they  made  mora 
lean  Resh,  His  last  step  was  taking  in  a  dash  of  Berkshire,  and 
there  his  pig  composition  ceased,  and  ihe  fine  bone  and  ihriAiness 
were  permanently  attained.  He  won  at  ilic  Oxford  Koyal  with  ■ 
boar  and  a  sow,  and  called  his  son  "  Essex  and  Oxford,"  and  after- 
wards "  Improved  Oxfor<l,"  till  they  merged  into  "Fisher  HobbVi 
sorL"  .4s  yean  went  on  he  won  so  ol^en  that,  Grom  n  feeling  of 
delicacy,  he  would  not  show  tlicm. 

At  Mr.  Steam's  pig  lecture,  before  the  Farmers'  Club,  he  made  a 
very  interesting  speech,  in  which  he  slated  that  he  had  kept  three 
families  for  twenty-five  years,  and  had  not  gone  from  his  own  breed, 
and  be  spoke  of  the  day  when  a  black  ])ig  was  "  htmtcd  down  like 
a  wolf  in  Suffolk."  In  spite  of  the  argument  that  black  keeps  heat 
longer,  and  thai  walls  .ve  painted  black  to  attract  the  sun,  he  hdd 
with  Mr.  James  Turner,  iliat  black  pigs  don'i  crack  in  the  sun  u 
the  white  do.  Red  bricks  in  a  piggery  were  his  abhorrence,  ittm 
iheiT  tendency  to  atKcorb  moisture ;  he  considered  asphallc  slippery, 


*  The  Chinetc  pig  Es  imall  while,  nnd  llie  Nnipoliuii  >nuUI  black.  Th« 
■dhitiCTc  ntc  j^erslly  motr  lymmtiiicii!,  willi  sharper  inouls  nnd  filler  cJiopt,  IWt 
*0  loni;  in  tJn  bwly,  wiil  wiili  rew«  bam. 
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«»d  hard  concrete,  made  with  a  bushel  of  line,  siipconyworth  of 
gravel,  some  hanl  cinders,  and  u  Uille  dialk,  the  »iDst  healttiy  floor. 
or  BerksliireH  he  wat  u  gn^t  aciintrer,  aK  tlie>-  have  io  much  lean 
fiesh.  and  he  never  weaned  of  iniprctinng  ujion  you  thai  nothing 
made  so  much  meat  in  a  short  time  nt  a  pi^,  and  that  ten  would 
make  a  ton  of  nwal  in  six  monlhs,  if  they  were  "  sent  along  "  from 
ihc  tcol.  Against  giving  barky-milk  to  so»§  he  always  protested,  iis 
being  calculated  to  ioflamc  the  milk ;  and  "let  your  pigs  grow  into 
the  warm  weather "  was  anotliet  of  his  sterling  maxims. 

Mr  Sleam'i  "  mode)  ]>i^cry,"  above  ahich  a  tricolour  floats  to 
celebrate  every  great  victory,  or  welcome  a  pig-loving  visitor,  Mands 
about  midway  in  the  pleasant  village  of  Htandcston,  in  SuiK>lk. 
"  Red,  white,  and  blue,"  arc  the  predominant  colours  of  the 
edifice,  which  b  ntade  of  popUir,  at  iji/.  per  fool,  witli  larch  posts, 
«)sts  about  15/.,  and  is  calculated  to  wear  aliuut  a.i  many  years. 
It  has  three  comjMitmeiiU  for  liiien,  and  two  |iens  behind  for  re* 
creation.  Mr.  Slcam  hiLS  occupied  his  winter  evenings  by  making 
■s  miniature  model  of  it  on  the  scale  of  :in  inch  to  a  foot.  The  ttmw 
is  split  and  cut  into  lengths,  and  the  troutthx  and  ventilators  would 
tatifiy  a  taste  committee  in  LillipuL  The  roof  is  made  of  litUe  lead 
tiles,  and  pigs  of  saip,  an<l  a  pigman  aim  pail  of  gutta  percha  are 
not  lacking.  The  real  building  is  roofed  with  tiles  or  dates,  which 
Are  reeded  or  plastered  beneatli  so  as  to  prevent  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  wiUi  a  ventilator  on  the  top,  and  half  doors,  sod  blls 
both  back  and  front.  Each  pen  is  ten  feet  square,  with  an  asphalte 
floor  slighUy  sloping,  and  a  latticed  door  above  it,  which  should  be 
taken  up  twice  a  day  and  cleaned.  A  pigliousc  so  contrived  can  be 
kept  warm  in  winter,  and  cool  and  sweet  on  ihc  hottest  day.  One 
of  its  indispensable  features  is  the  sluAing  rail,  whidi  should  be 
about  eight  to  twelve  inches  high,  to  suit  ihc  sm  of  the  sow,  and 
project  from  the  wall  about  nine  inches,  so  that  she  cannot  crush  lier 
jrovng  ones. 

Vntil  three  or' four  years  since,  Mr.  Stcani*s  pigs  were  all  white, 
he  found  them  stand  cold  better ;  but  he  has  now  nearly  as 
Btany  hlack.  .Mmost  simulUneously  with  thi.i  change,  and  without 
any  assignable  cause,  his  pigman's  hair,  as  if  to  stjuare  matters, 
dtanged  from  black  to  white.  He  showed  at  Framlingham,  twenty- 
two  years  ago,  witlioui  much  success,  some  of  his  lather's  old  stock, 
which  he  eventually  handed  over  to  his  brother.  In  i860,  having 
"  taken  time  "  as  a  bcitcn  parliamentary  leader  always  observes,  "  to 
con^dcr  our  position,"  he  began  again  willi  Empress  and  Duchcis, 
nstets  of  Duke  of  the  old  Steam  son,  with  Victoria  and,  and 
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Alexandrina,  two  of  Duchess's  daughters  Empress  was  entered  Ioq 
bite  for  Canterbury,  but  he  tool:  hcc  with  her  fourteen  pigs,  uul  fitted 
up  the  model  piggery  for  her  hard  by  the  Socielj-'s  gales. 

Some  thousands  turned  aside  to  have  a  look  at  the  hnppy  raniil)- 
just  by  nay  of  a  foretaste,  and  the  seven  boars  and  seven  sows  fetcbeil 
I3j/.  9/. ;  Earl  St  Vincent  leading  off  as  purchaser  of  the  firet  pair. 
This  Sium  wa*  incluiive  of  the  challenge  monc)'  which  Mr.  Steam 
had  won  with  the  same  sow  and  pigs  at  Franilingham  In  the  prC' 
vious  June.  Mr.  Steam,  whose  pugnacity  in  these  mattcn  is  it 
boundless  as  his  pluch,  g:kvc  a  challenge  for  too/,  to  Mr.  Scxion't 
sow,  whicli  won  at  Canterbury'  Royat  and  Norwicli,  and  it  was  taken 
up  for  10/.  Mr.  Charles  Austin,  Q.C.,  the  celebrated  parliamentuy 
counsel,  and  a  resident  at  Brandetton,  has  told  how  the  anticipatMm 
of  the  contest  thrillud  through  the  pari.sh,  and  how  two  household* 
in  the  county  were  "  in  the  ecstasy  of  hojic,  and  the  agony  of  apprc 
hension.  Each  morning  there  was  sonic  fresh  rumour.  The  little 
pigs  hod  tlieir  bath  of  soap  suds,  and  their  meals  of  milk  and  sugir. 
The  sow  rode  to  Frainltngliam  in  lier  private  carriage,  and  I  was  on 
the  point  of  offering  a  parasol  a-piecc  for  the  pigs."  Flowers  and 
evergreens  made  up  quite  a  triumphal  bower  in  the  waggon,  and  it 
was  accompanied  by  young  swine  herds,  as  out-riders,  in  whiK 
IrowsiTS,  red  jockey  jackets,  and  blue  caps,  with  red  tassels,  who 
dismounted  and  ranged  themselves  as  guards  of  honour,  at  the 
comers  of  the  model  piggery,  which  was  fitted  up  in  the  Framlingham 
lent.     The  BrandestOD's  sow  was  first  in  the  tent,  all  ready  to 


"  pttj  tliec  bftck  apaa. 
In  Slimmer  imoiig  (he  llowen," 


with  which  the  tent  abounded,  and  Mr.  Steam,  imitating  Mr.  Bosweirs 
conduct  to  the  Kintorc  ok,  sent  the  waggon  anci  outriders  to  bring 
Mr.  Sexton's  sow  from  the  station.  Matters  wen:  in  fact  managed 
with  the  most  knighdy  courtesy  and  good  humour. 

Twenty  thousand  spectators  paid  at  the  gates,  and  Mr.  R.  Coolc  and 
Mr.  Kigdcn  were  on  the  bench.  Mr.  Sexton's  black  harl  Ihirteea 
at  the  teal,  and  Mr.  Steam's  white  had  fourteen,  There  was  i» 
()iiesiion  as  to  which  was  the  best  sow,  but  the  majority  and  qualtl)' 
of  the  white  litter  jusi  won  the  day  for  Brandcston.  This  celebrated 
tow  brought  up  ten  litters  in  all,  which  never  averaged  under  twelve 
and  thirteen.  Mr.  Steam  has  also  done  remarkablj' well  with  hts  lilxcks, 
in  which  Mr.  Sexton  and  Mr.  Crisp  arc  so  great.  A  saponaceous 
bishop  once  announced  that  he  weighed  a  little  above  thirteen  stone 
when  he  came  outoihisl>ath;  and  he  was  instantly  "  countered  "  witli 
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pertinent  qucty,  *■  Without  the  soap,  my  lord?"  We  can  say 
.  confidence,  that  three  of  Mr.  Steam's  best  blacks  (which  knou- 
I  invidious  grades  of  small,  niiclillc,  and  heavy  weighu)  avemged 
'"jfi  it  when  uniler  fifteen  monllii^  without  lliai  sirangc  compointion 
of  brd,  oil,  cream,  soot,  and  greA^c,  ngnini^l  which  Hanover  Square 
issued  its  urdy  ultasc. 

Mr.  Brandrcth  Cibbs's  annals   of  the  Smithfield    Club,   where 

H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  York  gained  a  jirize  for  a  pig  in  1805,  sJiow 

that  the  [ugs  of  the  royal  farm  have  taken  the  gold  medal  three  times 

mth  Suilblk  and  Prince  Albert's  Wind.'ior,  wliich  i.f  a  niiMure  of 

^nraey,  Dude,  and  Wenlock.    About  twenty  sows  of  this  small  while 

Rfe^l^  are  kept  at  the  Royal  Home  Farm,  and  ten  Berkshire  sows  cUe- 

jdML ;  and  as  much  as  700/.  worth  of  produce  have  been  sold  out  of 

these  jriggeries  in  a  year.     The  Smiihficld  Club  gold  me<la1  for  tlie 

l)est  pen  wo-t  only  esUblished  in  1846,  and  Earl  Radnor  ha$  won  it 

four  times  with  his  Coleihill  whites,  which  combine  symmetry  ami 

great  weight  with  wonderful  heads.     They  won  last  ncccmbcr,  and 

^  Mr.  James  Turner,  whose  name  as  a  pig  judge  and  "  pig  dentist " 

^bas  been  at  the  top  of  the  tree  for  many  a  year,  and  who  has  a 

mysterious  closet  full  of  sculU  and  isolated  )aw»,  dei-Iared  that  otie  of 

them  was  the  finest  pig  he  Iiad  ever  seen.    In  seven  years  out  of  the 

twenty-two,  Mr.  Coatc  of  Hammoon,  has  come  to  the  fore  with  his 

«" Improved  Dorscts"  at  all  oges,  from  15  weeks  to  70  weeks.     He 

B«ent  a  capital  first  prize  pen  last  year,  and  one  of  ihcm  which  was 

killed  at  5)  months  scaled  lo  st  3  lbs.  (of  8  lbs,)  dead  weight. 

Irclanrl  is  em]>hatically  the  land  of  tltc  pig,  but  although  the  gene- 
ral improvement  in  Paikly's  pet  is  of  very  slow  gronlh,  some  of  the 
brmcrs  arc  very  eminent  breeder*,  and  you  may  ride  many  a  hack  to 
a  standstill  in  "  the  royal  county  "  before  you  find  Bcrkshires  10  beat 
Mr.  Jo)'cc's,  In  the  nonhcm  parts  of  Scotland  pigs  do  not  flourish. 
There  is  a  religious  feeling  against  them  in  connection  with  the 
devil  entering  into  the  herd  at  Galilee ;  and  an  old  shepherd  once 
rose  to  his  feet,  when  floored  by  a  Cheviot  ram,  with  tlic  angry 
eommci^l  that  he  was  "  nac  better  than  swine."  A  cow,  and  not  a 
pig,  is  the  Scottish  peasant's  aspiration,  and  his  taste  for  porridge  has 
mtich  to  do  with  it  In  Shetland,  a  couple  of  sows  and  a  boar  have 
made  up  the  pig  ranks  at  the  one  annual  cattle  show.  The  fisher- 
men and  cottiers  of  tlie  Orkneys  have  a  small  trade  in  "fishing 
pork,"  which  is  raised  principally  on  seaweed,  fish  ofTal,  and  saJis  to 
rather  a  high  yellow.  The  crofters  on  the  Ros.s-jhire  coast  are  the 
greatest  shccp-stcalers  of  the  day,  but  they  hate  ham  and  bacon,  and 
Kaend  their  pig  with  a  rope  round  its  waist  to  Kildary  great  fair,  where 
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lh«  »Mi(li«m  Tacion  pick  it  iif;.     In  fienAhlre  the  N'capoliaa  ng| 
tuu  iinswercij  well,  iui<I  n  lurge  tnck  i«  done  by  the  cumx  In 
£u.-l,  they  buy  ilicin  up  so  close,  that  much  of  the  baooo  aad  h«a 
whi<;li  is  \XfxA  in  UantT  is  carctl  and  im|ion<.-d  &(int  Yodfifaue.    llw 

I  Aberdeen  LAinaiic  Asyliun  lias  ain-ays  been  famous  for  the  iiiar  of  iu 
ptgs,  which  have  such  fine  leaving  fToni  the  hotue.  A  good  }cd»ii 
toM  of  &n  Aberdonian  pig  sliower,  or  fatJier  oT  bis  luilhff,  vim  dut 
not  tell  hiH  master,  lie  showed  three  very  capital  ones  in  a  pca,u(I 
one  of  them  died  frum  the  hoi  weather.  The  judges  had  mx  <fti 
come  into  the  yard,  so  tlw  bailiff  whipjted  out  hts  pcnkoiJeiUMldaiti 
throuit  to  get  vrhu  blood  he  eoiild.  and  thca  sewed  up  the  place.  'Vk 
dc(.-ca*ed'a  eyes  were  almost  cloned  nitlt  fat,  and  it  Uy  bctweenltir 
other  two,  3ikJ  the  juilgcf  gnve  the  pen  the  tint  prize  witlwut  htfilf 
them  out  to  see  hou'  iliey  stood  on  tltdr  legs.  Dcrkshircs  are  Gnod 
both  in  the  Kinnaird  Valley  nnd  at  Lord  KiDnaitd's,  aixt  tlicfTepori 

I  of  tliem  as  most  prolific  and  easily  fnl.     lu  Ari;yle<hire  and  ' 
shire  the  black  Essex  is  preferrefl,  and  in  Skye  pig*  of  no  b[i;<  ■— ^ 
dpgt  seem  to  be  at  perpetual  variance     If  apigwnlks  intodiaft 

I  on  hi;  ma 7)- wanderings,  the  shepherd  dogs,  trhich  nl 
worship  with  their  Dusters,  drive  it  out,  ai»d  tub  it  !.;:.  _ 
energy  of  foxhounds  a  good  ring  of  a  mile  oc  more  over  cropiasl 

I  heather.     Pig-brec<lir>g  is  much  more  prevalent  al"   '  '  * 

'  the  Ayriihire  mitk  districu.     Kfr.   FindUy  is  the  ^^  ^ 

land,  and  has  formed  his  small  breed  &om  n  corobioatioD  of  W» 
lock,  Windsor,  and  Brotm,  fuid  his  large  fiora  Harrison.     .' 
room  ix  attached  to  his  pigging  hotue,  and  a  woman  lires  li 
some  time  ufter  a  suw  has  farrowed,  and  Icecpt  an  eye  upon  her  ilq 
and  night     "  l-Ian)-,"  at  the  Roy.-d  Home  Pann,  always  slept,  not  in 
anidiaeent  room,  but  on  a  truss  of  straw  near  hit  charges,  ai  dK 

r  Christmas  shows  drew  near,  so  that  he  mi^l  adjust  the  roller  bowafc 
tlieir  noses,  and  perform  other  little  offices  of  friendship.  In  .A-"'"'' 
the  milk  ia  so  abundant,  tliat  the  pigs  gronr  cptite  bc>Dnd  "t  ' 
iind  b.-wTon"  si/c.  I'lie  pork  is  therefore  merely  pirklcd  aiwl  uU 
ibr  co.i)  mines  and  jerry  idiops,  but  xiic  confers  grent  addilional  vikt 
on  the  hide  when  it  measures  above  four  foeC  Tbo  Dumfries  poii 
Siarket  is  principally  supplied  by  Dnmfries^shirc  anil  the  Sientsy; 

''but  Fifeshirc,  Perihubtre,  and  Stirlingshire  also  tend  supplw 
"  Bacon  an<l  H.-un  Term  "  exten<K  from  November  aand  up  W  '^ 
oecond  week  in  April,  and  the  dealers  ore  Muetiniee  vraiiing  Iw)  v 

"three  miles  along  the  main  roads  out  of  Uumfrics  Ions  hclbrr  liirh'  (*> 
&  market  morning,  to  hare  the  first  ofler  of  tho  |>igi     Out 
them  about  ton  months  old,  oJ*  about   14  tt  or  ho  {of  14  Iht./.  — 
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fitd  OD  oatmeal  aotl  ]>ota(oe«.  Tliis  makes  tlie  hants  Grom  i6  to 
aolht.,  tl)c  largest  that  con  meet  a  ready  sale.  Cutting  up  and 
Ujring  the  Hiichet  and  legs  level  in  sail  b  a  great  science,  and  ilicy 
mu«t  nerer  be  in  the  sail  more  than  sixteen  days.  Ham  is  i>est  after 
betng  kqit  eighteen  mwiha,  but  ou  a  four-year-old  h.im  there  b.  no 
pTofiL  Some  oi  lite  ^ateat  Cumberland  ciircrs,  who  dran-  on  their 
own  county  n-t  well  as  Scoilaml  for  supplies,  wiJl  cure  1400  pigs  a 

rear,  and  lutvc  the  hamti  all  hanging  together,  tier  abo%-e  tier,  with 

tiers  below  in  their  diying-housc. 

A  great  deal  of  curing  goes  on  in  Leicester,  where  the  largest 

(tmi  kills  pigs  on  the  American  piinciplc.     Tliis  ooosists  in  hauling 

'      the  pig*  up  by  a  puUey,  cutting  their  throats,  and  then  sliding  iliem 

oJong,  by  rod<'  atlachv<I  to  the  ceiling,  through  titc  ^raiding  tub, 

down  to  tlie  skinning  counter,  and  finally  landing  them  in  the  curing 

house,  all  tendy  to  be  cut  upt    IIk  saving  of  labour  and  time  is 

enormous.     It  is  not  the  fashion  there  to  cure  the  ham  after  April, 

,    bet  it  is  then  split,  and  becomes  part  of  the  flilclu    A  good  deal  of 

^^^Hkw  and  Berkshire  blood  wa»  infused  into  the  Leicestershire  pig 

^^m>gh  the  0<lstone  and  Froleswonh  cross.    Slill  it  is  not  a  pig> 

Inccding  county,  and  the  jobbers  bring  up  porkers  of  five  irecks 

from  Hens  and  Bedfordshire.     They  thrive  gaily  on   the  cheese 

ns,  aa  the  whc)'  flows  through  pipes  from  the  dairy  into  the  lank, 

■a  pnmped  out  of  it  into  the  pig  troughs. 

leg.'!,  loin*,  and  loOKe  meal  are  wcA  by  the  Letcei>ter  and 

lolton  Mowbray  men  for  the  manufacture  of  pork   piet<,  but  a 

it^shire,  ot  it)  iict  a  Midland  Counties  farm-house,  seldom 

I  one  of  its  own  making  at  Christmas-tide.     Melton  Mowbray 

.  hod  a  large  trade  for  nearly  forty  years.    According  to  their 

hamper  labels,  some  claim  to  bo  "eminent,"  and  others  "celebrated," 

porl^pie  merclionts.    The  late  Mr.  Henry  CoUn,  who  stood  on  his 

t>rcacnptivc  riglits,  and  did  not  ctitl  any  of  theie  adjeaives  to  bis 

aid,  was  i|uiic  the  head  of  the  profession.     He  xvas  cook  to  the 

irbralcd  Sir  Harry  Goodiicke,  Irom  1832  until  the  baronet'.t  death 

iSjs.  and  to  clever  witli  the  trigger  and  in  dog  management,  that 

Harry  olirays   look   him  out  as  in  altcn<Iant  on  his  Scottish 

Bors  or  his  Norfolk  tCubUes.    As  long  as  he  had  the  use  of  his 

he  rnu  u  celebrated  for  his  pointers  as   his  pies,  and  he 

ihe  latter  business  with  Stilton  and  Fddish  cheese.     He  was 

It  authonty  upon  ail  maiicrs  of  taste,  an<l  fbll  of  pictuant  stories 

Ur.  John  Moocv— lite  head  of  the  Old  Club  in  the  days  of  the 

hi'i  of  foxhunlinK  renown.— who  alwa>-s  said  that  a  real  good 

jatdton  ihuuld  be  described  b>-  tlic  four  R's>— "red,  ripe,  tatty, aad 
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TDiten."  His  order  book  seemed  to  >ndud«  half  DcbrcU ;  snd  wc 
Remember  once  a^king  Uim  how  he  wotiJd  make  a  %-ery  K[)«dal  pie  il 
he  hat!  orders  for  it.  Hi.i  repty  »a*,  that  he  would  feed  the  spediJ 
)>ig  on  baked  poUtoes. 

TTic  Mark  Lane  Exfrett  thus  epitomises  the  trade.  "  No- 
vember to  April  is  the  season,  and  some  of  the  makers  fill  up 
the  incen-ening  raonihs  with  veal-and-ham  piea.  A  few  of  them 
do  not  conlciit  iliemsiclves  during  the  season  merely  with  buying 
legs  and  loins,  but  kilt  pigs  for  themsdves,  and  cure  the  Aitchei 
The  pics  STC  made  of  all  sax^,  from  t  lb.  to  lo  lbs.  The  smallest 
ones  arc  principally  consumed  st  railway  stations,  and  the  i  lb. 
and  3  lb  pies  arc  destined  for  higher  class  customers,  and  go  to  the 
universities  and  all  over  the  kingdom,  for  breakfist  and  luDcfaeoa 
Some  of  the  makers  turn  out  from  400  to  500  pics  a  week,  uid 
calculate  the  rate  of  baking  in  a  fast  oven  at  one  hour  for  a  t  tK- 
pic,  and  at  hours  for  a  3  Ibcr." 

A  Udy  whose  enthusiasm  for"thc  red,  white,  and  roan,"  was  such, 
that  she  and  her  maid  brought  back  her  fir^t  iihort-honi  purchaic, 
against  all  railway  precedent,  in  tlie  mail  train  with  them,  was  wont 
to  say  that  she  repeated  once,  if  not  twice  a  day,  Mr.  Douglas  of 
Athelstaneford's  definition  of  what  a  good  one  should  bt  Kg 
fanciers  who  want  great  leading  principles  both  of  structure  and 
management  defined,  may  very  safely  take  Steam  H|ion  Fisher,  as 
their  Coke  upon  Lytlcltotu  The  former  thus  defines  his  model  pig. 
Its  chief  points  are  "  a  rather  small  head,  with  wide  heavy  chaps,  short 
snout,  broad  deep  chest,  cars  rather  small  and  thin,  with  the  ends  sharp, 
pendulous,  and  pointing  a  tittle  fonvard,  roundness  of  rib.  shortness 
of  1^  small  feet,  long  body,  tliigh  well  drojiped  close  to  the  hock, 
shoulders  and  h;vms  ihirk,  neck  rising  well  behind  cars,  small  bones 
in  proportion  to  the  flesh,  broad  and  straight,  or  slightly  rising  back, 
tail  small  and  curled  and  placed  high,  and  finally,  hair  thin,  lon^, 
fine,  an<l  silky."  Both  authorities  agree  on  the  points  tliat  the  sow 
should  be  brger  than  the  boar,  and  Mr.  Steam  makes  ten  teals  the 
minimum.  Mr.  Fisher's  definition  of  a  perfect  pig  diiTers  in  some 
respects  from  his  Suffolk  coinp;uriot.  He  says  that  the  forehead 
should  be  wide,  and  the  nose  "  modctalcly  short,"  and  lays  great 
stress  on  the  can  being  thin,  erect,  and  pointed  forward.  He 
S^ves  as  his  reason  that  when  ears  hang  down  o\'cr  the  eyes,  pfgs 
cannot  readily  see  the  objects  which  approadi,  and  that  therdbie 
they  arc  more  liable  to  acddcnls.  The  under  jaw  should  show  an 
inclination  to  roundess,  which  indicates  ihrifiincss.  The  length  of 
body  should  not  be  grcat^  or  they  will  be  climisy,  and  overlay  their 
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'pigs;  tbc  flank  should  be  low,  and  only  slightly  arched,  and  "the 
belly  deep  and  thick  that  the  flitches  rruy  be  thick  in  ihe  thin  parts." 
The  legs  should  not  sink  much  at  the  fetlocks,  so  as  to  throw  tlie 
wdght  on  the  heel  and  patterns  ;  and  plenty  of  long,  bright,  and 
vigorous  hair  is  the  most  truthful  index  of  a  large  amount  of  lean 
meat  in  proportion  to  the  fat  in  the  <:arca.u.  It  alto  prevents  many 
of  those  scratchct  which  are  always  thrown  into  (he  scale  against 
the  seller. 

As  regards  tlic  time  for  pigging,  Mr.  Steam  considers  that  a  tow 

may  he  us«t  as  n  breeder  at  ten  motilhs,  and  breed  in  January  or 

February,  when  the  litter  can  have  eight  or  nine  weeks  warm  with 

^^bcr;  and  again  in  August.     Mr.  I-'ishcr,  it  would  seem,  docs  not 

^ksn  to  sec  any  arrival  before  March,   and  again  in  September; 

I      snd  also  holds  that,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  such  as  very  cold 

weatlier,  a  sow  is  belter  left  to  herself  and  old  nurse  Nature  when 

the  farrows.     Mr.  Stearn,  on  the  contrary,  hands  each  of  the  new 

arrivals  into  a  hamper  as  they  are  bom,  and  nips  off  iheir  side  teclh 

with  a  pair  of  pincers.     He  docs  so,  because  he  has  fount!  that  if 

Ihey  once  bite  the  sow  and  draw  blood,  she  will  \tr§  often  cat  them, 

tit  is  a  curious  fact  that  Mr.  Fisher  has  never  seen  sows  eat  their 
young,  and  considers  it  "  an  unnatural  and  revolting  charge,"  and, 
perhaps,  ronfouniled  with  her  eating  those  which  were  bom  dead 
and  lefl  within  her  reach. 

On  the  different  points  of  feeding  it  is  not  our  intention  to  enter. 
It  is  allowed  that  Inveding  sows  should  have  their  liberty  and  grass, 
with  small  coal  at  hand.  The  Carhcad  ones  used  to  sleep  in  a  large 
open  shed ;  and  oat  dust  and  rice  niixed  in  a  tub  and  steeped  in  cold 

»  water  formed  a  great  ])onion  of  their  food,  at  the  cost  of  21/.  a  head 
per  <L-iy.  Mr.  Steam  is  a  great  advocate  of  washing  and  brushing 
over  to  keep  pigs  in  health,  and  he  has  invented  a  fceding-trotigh, 
whose  great  merit  is,  that  it  not  only  prevents  all  waste  and  spoiling 
of  food,  but  allows  a  pig  with  the  heaviest  chap  to  feed  with  as  much 
ease  and  comfort  as  one  that  can  dip  into  a  quart  pot.  And  there 
we  leave  our  pig,  deep  in  the  pursuit  which  it  loves  best,  since  it  had 
osty  the  pnme\-al  crab-apple  and  the  acora  to  crunch. 

H.  H.  D. 
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'T  is  the  Iftst  fortDight  in  July,  and  we  are  in  erlkvU  mortis. 
Everybody  U  g'^d  ihc  Session  is  neatly  over.  Wc  Jiavc 
been  tossed  about  in  &  shott  chopping  tea  of  pc^itics^  and 
no  one  is  quite  salislied  witli  the  Session.  It  has  been  a 
harassing  and  fatiguing  time — a  Session  of  few  "  counts,"  and  long 
sittings.  To»-anU  the  end  ihc  "whips"  have  rcctuiied  whipping,  and 
lords  of  the  iren.^iiry  anil  comptrollers  of  the  household  have  scarcdy 
been  kept  up  to  the  mark  in  "making  a  House  and  keeping  a 
House,"  o-en  after  severe  ministerial  "  wiggings."  Many  fellows  have 
"  paired  "  and  left  town  a  fortnight  ngo,  and  otliera  have  been  running 
down  to  tlicir  constitueDcies  for  two  or  three  d.iys  evciy  now  and 
then  to  sec  how  matters  were  going  on. 

It  requires  some  coumge  and  nene,  in  default  of  a  contented  and 
confiding  constituency,  to  remain  in  town  iij*  to  th«  actual  day  of 
prorogation,  when  a  general  election  is  certain  to  happen  during  the 
recess.  You  gel  urgent  letters  from  the  Chairman  of  your  Eteclioo 
Committee,  or  your  confidcntinl  lawj-cr,  or  some  private  friend  whom 
you  trust  more  than  either,  imploring  you  to  "come  down  and  shoir 
yourself!"  Perhaps  the  enemy  is  actually  in  the  field,  and  the  most 
intense  paragraphs  in  your  local  paper  about  ilie  shabbincss  of  can- 
vassing the  electors  "  while  our  patriotic  memlicr  ii  compelled  to  re- 
nwio  in  town  in  thcdischai^eof  his  Parliamentary-duties,"  &il  to  choice 
him  off.  It  often  happens  that  your  friends  are  frightened  without 
occasion.  Your  private  letters  hint,  for  example,  that  your  vote  on 
the  Ma)'nooth,  or  the  Sunday  Liquor,  or  the  Dumdnisky  Railway 
Uill,  has  given  offence  in  certain  quartets,  and  that  So-and-So  U 
sounding  some  of  the  electors  about  a  requisition  to  So-and-So,  to 
come  and  oppose  you.  In  any  case  you  arc  told  that  your  prescncci 
if  only  for  a  few  days,  will  have  the  happiest  effects,  and  one  writer 
add*  that  tlii.s  is  the  decided  opinion  of  "mine  host"  of  the  "County 
.Arms,"  where  you  put  up.  If  you  are  a  young  hand,  it  is  exceedingly 
difKnilt  to  receive  these  missives  without  getting  "  funky."  You  ask 
your  "  whip  "  to  find  you  a  "pair"  for  a  week,  alter  your  mind  on 
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iding  the  MtuiiotvMfih  GaxfiU,  which  icprcscnis  your  constituency 
aa  living  only  for  the  ]>leasure  of  rcluminj;  you  to  Par!iAtni.-nt,  luid 
you  finally  determine  to  stay  for  Ijidy  Ptarmi^n's  \as/.fiU  thampitTe, 
where  you  hope  to  meet  llie  hciicss,  or  the  pretty  widow  who  was  so 
gnteful  for  that  ice.  In  one  cue  only  do  you  open  your  private 
letters  with  equanimity' — when  you  have  dctL-imincd  lh.it  the  last 
ScuioD  of  the  Parliament  shall  be  the  last  Session  of  your  Pariia- 
nwntaiy  caieer.  Then  you  receive  these  murmurs  and  mcnaoet  of 
oppo&ition  with  fierce  contempt.  You  have  passed  youi  own  Eman- 
cipation Bill,  and  you  tliaiik  Heaven  (if  there  be  any  grace  Ici^  in 
yon)  for  your  approadiing  deliverance  from  what  I  sliall  venture  to 
dcscritte  as  the  niill-horse  drudgery  of  modem  M.  I*. -ship. 

To  a  member  of  a  cynical  turn  of  mind,  the  last  Session  of  a  Par- 
liament olTcn  amusing  and  congenial  food  for  reflection.     Evcty- 
^Ihing  reminds  you  of  a  fact  that  you  had  almost  forgotten,  namely, 
Bthat  you  have  a  constituency.    The  electors  on  their  part  are  sud> 
^■denly  reminded,  not  less  to  tlieir  surpiise,  that  they  have  a  member. 
HVore  letters  are  written  in  the  Library  and  Committee  Rooms  in  the 
last  Ses^on  of  a  Parliament  than  any  other.     House  of  Commons 
note  paper  is  preferred  to  that  of  tlie  club,  for  docs  it  not  vouch  for 
the  punctuality  of  your   Parliamentary  attendance?    There  is  a 
greater  run  upon  the  Vote  Office,  for  it  is  a  cheap  civility  to  send 
doirn  bills  and  reports  of  Committees  and  Commissions  to  influen- 
tial constituents,     'llicy  like  to  be  asked  to  favour  you  with  thdt 
ophiioa  upon  them.     A  deputation  sent  to  ton-n  on  a  local  Bill,  or 
to  get  an  interview  with  ihe  Home  OHice,  or  the  Board  of  Trade,  is  a 
godsend.     You  go  with  them  to  the  MinUier;  introduce  them ;  con- 
gratulate  them  afterwards  u|)on  their  speedies,  .ind  the  effect  they 
•evidently  produced  ;  invite  Uicm  to  lunch  with  you ;  and  get  them 
[tilo  the  Speaker's  Gallery,  or  the  still  more  complimentary  benches 
under  the  dock,  to  hear  the  debates.  The  deputation  is  sure  to  contain 
some  fellows  who  voted  against  you,  and  if  you  are  a  man  of  the 
I  world,  and  know  how  to  use  your  opportunities,  you  will  send  the 
rUues  home  saying:  "Well,  I  don't  like  Mr.  Eydcl's  politics,  but 
I  certainly  nobody  can  attend  more  to  our  local  interests,  and,  after 
11,  that,  you  know,  is  the  great  tiling  in  a  member."    A  little  private 
ip— I  would  even  say,  a  little  scandal — about  political  notabiU- 
is  amazingly  relished  widi  their  slicrr)-  l>y  local  deputations.     If 
you  hint  that  some  statesman,  who  seems  raisc<l  up  by  Providence  to 
^—defend  the  Protestant  institutions  of  his  country,  is  not  thought  to 
^pbe  CXS£t)y  a  Joseph,  or  that  some  odier  statesman  who  nukes  im- 
~  perial  finances  and  small  economies  liis  peculiar  care,  is  shrewdly 
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believed  to  be  hard  up,  nnd  to  live  in  daily  Tear  of  the  bailiffs,  the 
provincial  mind  is  in  a  glow  of  ctstasj'.     Every  man  who  carries  off 
a  bit  of  small  t^ilk  for  the  dctccution  of  his  own  private  circle  wt 
work  for  you  like  a  nigger  at  the  next  election. 

When  fortune  does  not  send  you  a  deputation  in  an  expiring 
liamcnt,  you  must  make  the  bent  ti.se  of  the  0]>|>ort unities  yoa  hKrc 
If  there  be  a  thing  you  deieit  at  other  times,  it  is  to  nin  the  gauntlet 
of  the  Members*  Lobby,  and  to  hear  your  name  called  out  by  some 
of  the  people  waiting  about  there.  As  a  rule,  they  always  want 
something  for  their  own  ailvaniagc,  and  not  for  yours.  They  either 
require  orders  for  the  House,  or  expect  an  invitation  to  brcaklast,  or 
have  come  to  town  to  get  some  Government  situation  for  their  sons 
or  nephews.  If  you  walk  down  to  the  House — which  I  seldom  do 
myself — your  anxiety  begins  ac  Whitehall,  rises  to  fever-heat  in  New 
Palace  Yard,  and  culminates  in  the  Members' Lobby.  If  you  go 
down  in  a  brougham,  put  up  the  windows,  sit  well  back,  and  make 
the  coachman  drive  into  the  piivatc  entrance  in  Kcw  I'alace  Yard, 
just  beyond  Westminster  Hail :  you  can  always  gain  the  incmberi' 
staircase  without  interruption.  But  there  remains  tliat  dreadful 
"middle  passage,"  filled  with  cruiseri  and  pirates  bent  on  "anting 
out"  expeditions.  If  you  are  active  and  ni:ih  into  the  House  as  if 
you  had  a  question  on  the  paper,  and  the  Minister  was  waiting  for 
you,  the  portals  of  the  House  may  be  gained,  and  you  arc  safe, — un- 
less the  infernal  door-keeper  tiends  you  in  somebody's  card.  W'lten 
I  hear  my  name  called  out  when  crossing  the  lobbj',  I  find  a  mo- 
mentary access  of  deafness  very  convenient,  taking  care,  of  course, 
rot  to  turn  my  head  as  if  I  heard  anything.  Yet  even  at  the  last 
moment,  by  a  dexterous  Hank  movement  on  the  part  of  some  ener- 
getic constituent,  who  has  chosen  his  point  of  altaclc  with  juctgment, 
and  who  has  not  scrupled  to  break  the  line,  and  rush  past  the  <loor- 
keeper,  have  I  been  anested  ami  brought  up  with  a  "  round  turn,"  just  , 
as  I  thought  I  was  safe  and  under  the  protection  of  Mr.  Speaker.    ^| 

'ITiesc  tactics  are  for  ordinary  Sessions.  In  the  last  Setnon  of  ^* 
Parliament,  and  especially  in  tlie  last  weeks  of  a  Session,  tt  is  well  to 
look  round  the  lobby  for  a  po.ssible  constituent,  and  to  look  hard  at 
any  face  you  think  you  recognist  It  is  belter  to  walk  now  than  to 
tide.  One  should  be  ready  to  speak  to  tlie  humbleu  voter  outside 
Westminster  Hall,  and  to  give  him  an  onlcr  for  the  House.  Now  b 
the  time  to  sec  that  subscriptions  to  local  charities  are  duly  paid  up. 
If  new  claims  to  your  benevolence  flow  in — and  it  is  wonderful  how 
accurately  a  certain  class  of  constituents  gauge  the  "  situation  "— 
prudence  cnjoiiu  that  they  should  receive  the  most  lavoiLtablc  coa* 
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sirlcration.  It  doc«  not  matter  whether  you  send  the  check  youisclf 
or  make  the  payment  through  your  slcward  or  agent,  so  long  as  the 
latter  arc  posted  up.  In  that  cisc  it  will  be  their  duty  to  see  that 
justice  is  done  to  "  our  libctat  and  public  spirited  member"  in  the 
local  newspaper.  In  elections,  as  in  rifle  tnaldics,  every  liit  telU, 
and  there  are  few  membera  of  the  Lower  House  who  ilo  not  (in<l  it 
necessary  to  culiivaie  3  certain  amount  of  personal  popubrity.  The 
Enj;lisli  aristocntcy  would  be  the  haughtiest  and  worst-mannered  in 
the  world  if  the  heirs  of  the  greatest  houses  were  not  expected  first 
to  serve  their  parliamentary  apprcnticcsliip  in  the  Commons. 

Reform  Hills,  Ministerial  crises,  and  Irish  Church  debates  have 
taken  up  so  much  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  country  during  the 
last  two  or  three  Sessions  that  the  avenge  and  non-olTicial  M.P.  has 
had  little  opiiortunily  of  distinguishing  himaclf,  unless  he  "  jibbed," 
and  got  into  a  "  tearoom  "■  or  a  "  ca^'e "  of  some  kind.  AlinoU  the 
only  chance  of  "coming  to  ilie  front"  has  been  by  studying  tlic 
newspapers  to  see  what  question  might  be  put  to  some  Minister  of 
the  Crown.  My  own  opinion  ik  that  this  is  being  a  Utile  over  done. 
There  are  often  from  twenty  to  thirty  questions  on  the  paper  on  all 
tons  of  conceivable  grie^'anccs.  One  member  puffed  a  friend's 
book  the  other  night,  by  asking  some  Minister  wheilier,  before 
doing  something  or  other,  he  would  not  read  somebody's  histoiy  of 
some  medijcval  jieriod  or  other.  The  question  time  at  halfpasl 
four  Komctimes  runs  over  three->iuartcrs  of  an  hour,  and  instead  of 
being  a  brisk  and  smart  lei'cr  lie  riJrau,  our  English  interpellations 
arc  now  becoming  a  bore,  and  hardly  worth  reading.  Ministers  arc 
partly  to  blame,  for,  instead  of  answering  questions  briefly,  as 
PalnvcTston  di<I,  they  make  speeches.  A  certain  Indian  Minister  is 
tenible,  in  tlie  accuracy  and  fulness  of  his  details. 

The  rule  i-t  a  sound  one  for  the  last  Session  of  a  Parliament,  never 
to  miss  a  division,  unless  indeed  your  vote  is  certain  to  oflcnd  an  in- 
flucntial  section  of  your  constituents.  Tliere  are  a  good  many  men, 
Hi  can  tell  you,  who  do  not  thank  Mr.  Gbdstone  for  running  a 
sharply  defined  line  between  political  parties,  and  more  or  less  com- 
pelling every  one  to  choose  a  sitic  at  the  next  election.  In  Palmcr- 
ston's  lime,  which  is  already  -■spoken  of  ;is  "  the  good  old  time,"  there 
were  safe  questions  on  which  a  man  could  go  into  the  lobby  without 
hesitation  or  misgiving,  and  doubtful  and  dangerous  divisions  which 
he  might  shirk.  Take,  for  example,  a  motion  by  Ncwdegale,  for 
inquiring  into  monastic  and  conventual  establishments.  If  you 
voted  a^inst  the  motion  you  would  be  certain  to  offend  some 
influeatial  church  clergyman  beloved  of  Exeter  Hall ;  if  you  voted 
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for  it  you  woulJ  be  siire  to  hav«  every  Roman  Catholic  against 
you  at  the  next  election.  The  remedy  was  ca.«y.  You  Hitened  to 
the  dclMtc,  diccrcd  and  encouraged  the  spcit^crs  on  your  own  side, 
and  then,  while  the  division-belt  was  ringing,  you  joined  the  stream 
that  ran  dceji  and  slrong  out  of  the  House  into  the  lobb>-,  and  so 
got  ftvray  without  voting  at  all.  But  now,  what  between  Disraeli  on 
Keforni  and  Gladstone  on  the  IrijJi  Churdi,  all  the  members  of  the 
present  House  ^^-i]l  go  to  the  country  ticketed  and  labelled  like 
holl)'hock9  at  a  flowcr-^how.  It  will  be  &  sti&ish  job  to  ]>crstiadc 
»ome  church  parsons  I  know,  that  Mr.  Softy  "acted  in  the  bcit 
interests  of  tlic  Church  of  England  by  voting  for  the  discsublish- 
ment  of  the  Irish  Church."  Nor  will  it  be  the  cosiest  thing  in  tlie 
world,  on  the  Other  ham!,  for  my  friend  Smooth  to  convince  some 
Roman  Catholics  of  my  aciuiitnlance  that  he  did  right  in  going  into 
the  lobby  against  Mr.  Gladstone.  These  are  diflicuUies  incident  to 
,lbc  particular  epoch  of  our  representative  system  at  which  we  have 
arrived.  Although  great  they  are  not  insurmountable,  and  I  shall 
look  for  some  ingenious  m>-stificatian,  and  not  a  little  special  plead- 
ing in  the  hustings'  speeches  next  November. 

You  will  sec  at  a  glance  that  Die  candidates  not  in  Parliament  this 
Session  will  have  an  immense  advantage,  for  it  will  be  open  to  them 
to  declare  that  there  was  some  via  media  imaccounlabty  overlooked 
by  every  one  in  the  House,  which  would  have  settled  the  difficulty  to 
e%'ciybody's  satisfaction.  I  did  that  myself  when  I  first  stood  fot 
Blankshire,  upon  some  ticklish  (Question  or  oilier ;  and  it  was  thought 
a  great  eoup  for  a  young  beginner. 

The  fight  on  the  hustings  next  November  will  be  so  exciting  that 
I  am  tempted  at  times  to  throw  m)'seir  into  it  again.  I  do  not 
remember  the  eve  of  a  general  election  when  both  sides  were  so  well 
satisGcd  with  their  respective  criea.  We  fight  the  battle  over  by 
sniicipation,  of  ct>ursc,  in  tlie  smoking-room.  "  That  I  for  your  ciy 
of  '  Church  in  danger ! ' "  exclaims  Sir  I'ercgrine  Progress,  snapping 
his  fingers;  "  I  would  not  desire  a  better  motto  , than  'Dtsendow- 
ment  of  Irish  Church.'  Lots  of  statistics.  So  many  ]>anshes  with 
no  Protestants  at  all.  Proportion  of  wealthy  Protestant  flock  to  thdr 
Slate-endowed  pastors,  so  mticlj.  Proportion  of  poor  Roman 
Catholics  to  their  unendowed  priests,  so  much.  A  (ew  Madslics— 
not  too  many — always  tell  on  the  hustings ;  please  the  \-otcrs  who 
say,  'Give  me  facts.'  Then  we  shall  pitch  into  the  House  of  Lords 
for  kicking  out  the  Bill.  Englan<l,  in  this  age  of  enlightenment  (I  shall 
say),  is  not  to  be  dictalyd  to  or  dragooned  by  a  few  irresponsible 
hereditary  peers.    And  if  (I  shall  tell  my  constituency)  you  scad 
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up  a  majority  now  (o  pxss,  nol  4  Siui>ensory  Dill,  but  an  Irish 
Church  DUendon-ment  Hill,  and  the  LonJs  throw  it  out,  I  shall 
call  upon  the  i)eopk'i  ^\'tlliam  10  dissolve  I'arhamcnt,  and  send  us 
bock  to  take  your  pleasure  upon  a  Reform  Bill  for  ihc  House  of 
Lords.  .  'Hut  will  '  bring  the  House  down,'  I  know.  Have  you  any 
shot  as  good  as  that  in  >-our  locker,  cli,  Lord  Linger?" 

"Quite,"  slowly  (lrd«h  Linger,  between  die  jmlTs  of  his  cigar. 
"We  never  had  tiucli  a  chance  since  Pitt  Htood  up  for  Geor^  tlw 
Third.  We,  the  great  Conser\-ative  party,  have  been  falsely  cliarged 
witli  diilrust  of  the  jJeoiJle.  Hut  what  has  our  great  and  gifted 
le-ider  done  ?  Given  you  a  Reform  Dill  more  liberal  than  the  Whigs 
would  have  beston'cd  upon  you  for  half  a  century, — so  liberal  that 
even  John  Bright  shrank  from  it.  That  is  an  answer  to  the  chaise 
that  «c  cannot  trust  the  people.  And  you,  working  men,  who  have 
been  admitted  within  the  pale  of  the  constitution  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  in 
spite  of  the  hostility  of  the  Whi^;  and  Radical  factions,  sliall  I  tell 
you  what  use  to  make  of  your  nenly-won  franduscs  t  Go  and  vote 
for  the  men  who  gave  them  to  you.  Vote  for  tlic  true  friends  of 
the  people — the  Comervatirc  candidates!" 

"  Bravo,  Lord  Linger  I  that's  a  dootid  good  point,  if  your  fellows 
knew  how  to  work  it,  and  you  certainly  owe  it  to  Dizzy,"  struck 
in  Canwrigbt  Quaver.  "  But  I  woukl  not  change  pkces  with 
either  of  you.  I  ann  a  tea-room  mutineer,  and  iliere'll  be  no 
bearing  nic  on  the  busting);  next  November.  I  shall  tell  the  new 
deaors  that  they  owe  their  privileges  not  to  U'higs,  or  Tories, 
or  Radicals,  but  to  me  and  a  few  others.  I  shall  describe  to  them 
what  a  lovely  and  beautiful  thing  it  is  to  rise  superior  to  party  on 
I  occasions,  to  think  only  of  measures  not  men,  to  support  good 

id  useful  legislation  from  whatever  side  it  may  come.  It  gave  luc 
peat  pain  (1  shall  lay)  to  separate  myself  from  those  with  ivhom  I 
usually  act,  but  I  siw  it  was  a  moment  fur  lofty  and  inde]>endent 
action.  When  the  great  factions  were  fighting  for  pbcc  and  power, 
I  was  thinking  only  of  the  people.  When  household  suf!ir3ge  and 
|>opular  representauon  trembled  in  the  balance,  I  threw  myself  into 
the  scale  of  freedom-  I  knew  thai  my  motives  would  be  misrepre- 
sented. I  knew  that  I  should  be,  for  the  moment,  the  object  of 
popular  odium,  if  not  of  execration.  But  I  aho  knew  that  in  lime 
my  counti^-mcn  would  do  credit  to  my  discernment  and  patriotism. 
I  knew " 

"  Thank  you.  That  will  do,"  interrupted  Sir  Peregrine.  "  Vou 
will  be  the  most  insufferable  bore  tn  the  whole  country,  if  you  go  on 
in  that  way." 
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"  I  hate  you  horribly  in  advance,"  said  Linger,  "  for  giving  youi- 
scir  such  infcmal  .lire,  l-'oilunnlcly  for  us,  the  lirillsh  elector  will 
detest  you  for  politicnt  coxcombs,  ns  much  as  «-c  (lo." 

Quaver  laughed.  "  You  will  sec  1 "  said  he.  "  Roebuck  is  our 
diief ;  and  did  he  not  tell  the  non-clcclors  the  other  da)>,  that  Uicy 
arc  now  electors,  in  a  great  nicosurc,  ihiougb  his  instrumentality  ? 
Our  pretensions  will  be  cijually  lofty." 

"  We  have  al!  a  good  case,"  said  Sir  Peregrine  ;  "  but  Quaver  will 
spoil  his  through  his  insulTerablc  pretensions.  We  are  all  disposed 
to  go  into  it  with  spirit,  and  to  spend  money.  But  then  the  prot^icci 
of  3.  nsit  from  one  of  her  Majesty's  Judges  to  inquire  into  comipl 
practicesi  Will  that. make  our  men  more  cautious,  and  save  our 
pockets  ?  " 

"  The  best  whip  we  have  had  in  tlie  House  for  years,"  said  Lord 
Linger,  "  used  to  say  that  no  man  should  come  into  the  House  of 
Commons  unless  he  has  a  good  competency.  Young  Trevelyan  toM 
some  people  in  Scotland,  the  other  day,  that  one  of  the  reasons  wbjr 
he  leaves  Tynemouth,  is  that  he  was  cxijcctcd  to  subscribe  to 
concerts  and  local  charities,  and  that  the  representation  cost  him 
300/.  ft  year.  Is  it  desirable  we  should  have  in  the  House  a  class  of 
men  to  whom  that  sum  is  an  object  ?  1  agree  with  the  'W\»\i,  and 
say, '  No  !  ■  He  knew  that  they  were  always  coming  roun<!  hiin  for 
something  or  other,  and  tJiat  they  '  listened  to  reason '  whene\'cr  he 
opened  his  mouth." 

"  I  don't  see  what  Trevelyan  has  to  complain  of,"  cried  Sir  Pere- 
grine. "  M.P.  after  a  man's  name  is  worth  1000/.  a  year  in  the  City 
in  ordinary  years,  and  was  worth  three  times  that  in  the  year  or  two 
before  Slack  Friday.  Almost  all  our  needy  men  and  men  of  doubtful 
social  standing,  take  to  directorships  of  public  companies  ax  natu- 
rally  as  ducks  to  water.  So  if  a  man  pays  it  in  meal,  he  gets  it  in 
malL" 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  the 
division  bell  and  the  appearance  of  two  rival  whi|)s,  who  abruptly  put 
a  stop  to  the  conversation,  and  made  us  throw  away  our  cigars.  I 
shall  a.sk  Trevelyan  to  ])ropo»c  a  vote  in  the  estimates  for  *'cig»» 
thrown  away  on  hearing  the  division  bell." 

Eficdkcs  Eydel,  M.P. 


q«u***««*««««v«t  ■" 


Theodore  the  King. 


"  Aiuiulu*  ille^  Cantunim  vlndex  I " 
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■  {(AT  a  bitter  little  scrap  of  Latin  that  i&  1  How 
t'cnaVs  lip  seems  to  curl  with  contemj)!,  and  to 
t.i^ie,  3.S  it  were,  tlie  fine  iweet  flavour  of  old 
livaiheni»h  levcngo  .is  he  utters  it.  "  Aiinutus 
ille,  Cannanim  vindcx" — "The  ring  that  did  aveogc  the  rings 
of  Canrue ! "  Tlie  phrase  is  like  the  thrust  of  the  dagger  into  a 
dyiqg  gladiator.  A  Christian  satirist  would  never  have  dared  to  write 
sudi  wordiL  They  come  from  a  tliorough-going  Pagan,  a  Pagan 
h«att  and  mintl— &oni  a  writer  who  had  heard  the  "  /f,iM " 
screamed  and  »houlcd  in  the  circus,  when  the  lilood  nnokcd 
oiul  upon  the  sand,  and  the  Roman  thumbs,  elevated  or  de- 
pressed, as  the  mood  took  the  citizens,  settled  the  mortal  business 
of  some  Gallic  or  German  slave,  or  gave  him  leave  to  get  his  gashes 
healed,  to  make  sport  and  die  another  day.  And  cenaiidy  tt  was 
stiaiigc  that  Hannibal,  who  sent  to  Carthage  all  those  bushels  of 
gold  rings  Aom  ilie  Angers  of  the  Roman  knights  slain  at  Cannae, 
should  die  himself  of  a  ring !  Poet,  Ilc.ithcn,  and  patriot  as  he  was, 
Juvenal  cannot  resist  chuckling  over  the  irony  of  fate.  It  was 
such  a  bloody  memory  for  Roman  gentlemen,  that  battle-day  at 
Cannse  t  The  perfidious  Carthaginian  ploughed  the  dry  plain  ti]) 
the  day  before,  so  annals  told,  to  make  plenty  of  dust ;  which  the 
wind  blew  into  the  faces  of  Varro't  army  ;  and  then  he  came  down 
upon  them  with  his  Africans  ami  Spaniards;  crumpled  up  their 
Vditet,  routed  their  liailati,  cut  their  stout  Triiirii  to  pieces  where 
they  stood  ;  till  at  the  end  of  the  fight,  the  tent  of  Hannibal  was 
pitched  tax  on  die  road  to  Rome,  while 

— "  hiiir  the  Roman  wnaie  laf  in  blood 
And  grooncil  u  he  caroiucU." 

Forty-seven  tliousand  citizens  dead,  together  with  eighty  senators ! 
and  those  twelve  buxhels  of  golden  rings  jtluckcd  from  the  dead  men's 
fingers,  to  go  to  Carthage  1  Had  the  Afri(.an  listened  to  Maharbal  he 
might  [lerhajji  have  won  even  Rome  herself,  and  filled  a  trireme  willi 
trojkhies.     But  late  had  her  awful  eyes  upon  the  one-eyed  conqueror. 
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and  liy-and-by  he  dies  of  a  ring.  "  Annulus  illc,  Cannanira  vind«x!" 
Clearly  Juvenal  enjoys  in  contemplation  that  other  scene,  when  ibe 
great  Hannibal, — heaitn,  despairing,  betrayed  by  the  unkingly  kin^ 
Pnisias,  of  fiithynia, — set  the  hollow  signet  to  his  lips  and  sucked  out 
of  it  the  poison  hidden  in  its/a/u  against  such  a  momenL  Did  they 
CTer  get  possession  of  that  fateful  trinltel  at  Rome  ?  Did  they  put  it 
before  the  public  sight  in  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Victrix  ?  Did  tlie 
Komans  go  to  sec  it  ? — young  and  old,  men  and  women — and  cjuote 
Juvenal's  line,  and  talk  of  the  odd  ways  which  the  gods  have  with 
men, — bladt  and  while,  great  and  small  alike,  ancient  and  modem — 
setting  them  up  and  plucking  them  down ;  giving  them  the  cup  of 
gloiy,  or  pride,  or  bliss,  to  drink ;  and  then  when  the  lips  arc  deepest 
in  the  draught,  snatching  away  the  chalice  ? 


"  Oh  fadlct  daic  lumma  D«m,  eodcmque  tneri 

Diffidle*!" 


m    I 


Ah  1  mockmg  gods  !  who  give  to  take  away,  and  raise  high  to  brijig 
lov  I  Perhaps  Juvenal  had  himself  seen  the  ring  side  by  side  trith 
one  of  those  old  signets  from  Cannie,  and  a  sense  of  the  strange 
tricks  of  destiny,  with  some  touch  of  the  passionate  "  Civis  Romania 
sum"  feeling,  made  him  break  out  with  this  savage  little  half 
line — "  Annulus  ille,  Caonanim  vindcx ! "  "  Uttle  ring  1  that  paid 
for  all  the  golden  rings  crusted  with  the  best  blood  of  our  great 
bouses  t  Well  done,  little  ring  1  well  Jested  Fate !  well  played. 
Nemesis !  Aha !  our  enemy,  i^onc  to  the  infernal  gods !  You  neier 
thought,  when  j-ou  went  a  gleaning  sardonyx  and  gold  by  budKb 
from  Roman  di^ts,  that  a  thumb-ring  would  be  the  end  of  you!" 

Ought  wc,  Mr,  Sylv^nus  Urban,  to  feel  like  J  uvennl,  as  we  gaze  down 
at  South  Kensington,  on  this  showHTAsc  full  of  victorious  trophies,  jT^M 
efima  of  our  late  enemy,  his  Majesty  King  Theodore  of  Abyssinia? 
Ycl  the  irony  of  the  exliibition  is  certainly  as  intense  in  its  way  as 
Hannibal's  poison  ring.  It  is  all "  annulus  illc  "  over  again,  if  aaytiody 
can  think  it  worth  while  to  enjoy  the  flavour  of  tlic  old  ferocioos 
heathen  contempt  and  vengeance,  as  he  looks  upon  article  aAer 
article  of  this  African  regalia.  These  be  the  leavings  of  him  who 
laid  hands  on  British  subjects.  Poor  rash  royal  Libyan  gcntlenoD, 
what  a  scuny  trick  Fortune  hath  played  tbec !  A  polyganwits 
ambition  (and  too  much  tej  in  tliy  latter  dayj,  say  lliy  detincfors) 
have  ended  in  this,  that  a  glass-case  in  the  museum  of  ^uth  Kensington 
encloscth  thy  sorry  royaltJes,  as  six  feet  of  Abyssinian  earth  cncloscth 
thee.  Thou  wcrt  surely  more  royal,  nc%'crthclcss,  than  thy  royalties, 
I'hcodore  1  for  these  be  but  paltry  bdongings  for  a  "  king  of  kings," 


Ati)'ialnun  Tiephtiii. 


B  oth 
H  viol 


a  WalL-ichbii  peasant  Jresscd  for  3  holiday  would  turn  up  liis  nose. 
And  here  a  grubby  "  tarboosh,"'  with  silver  bais,  sorcty  llie  worse  for 
wear,  and  luck  of  plalc  powder;  as  also  a  meiodmmalic  crown  of 
the  sUgc  pailcm,  which  was  to  be  ihc  hcrcdiury  diadem  of  a  line 
of  "  Negus-Negcsts,"  but  has  come  hither  ai  the  price  of  twenty 
dollars  by  hand  of  Mr.  Holmes  :  so  ill  is  it  to  clap  chains  on  the 
Britons,  ami  so  satirical  is  I'ate.  But  her  best  joke  lies  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sliow-casc.  This  blue  "  kiocob "  dress  with  the 
violent  ornamentation — "common  kuUfia  stuff"  as  any  Delhi  tissue- 
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merchant  would  say — was  meant,  it  is  rfeclarcd,  for  a  pnMnt  of  tender 
kind  to  the  Queen  of  Engiand.  Oh,  'i'hcodorc !  Fate  was  very  meny 
with  thee  1  It  is  bad  enough  for  a  common  man  to  hear  hit  \okk^ 
letten  read  in  the  meicileas  atmosphere  of  Ihc  Court  of  Prolwie  and 
Divorce,  when  all  the  gay  colours  of  "  love's  young  dream  "  arc  ex- 
posed by  the  horrible  spectmraanalysis  of  a  junior  counsel ;  but  for 
a  "king  of  kings"  to  have  his  love-gift  suspended  thus  like  clothes 
hung  out  to  dry  in  a  hack  yani,  or  ancient  garments  otlering  for  sale 
in  Petticoat  I^nc !  ^Vas  it  quite  decent  of  Fate  ?  Is  Jt  quite  gentle- 
manly or  right  of  us  ?    Of  course 

' '  Rkh  fifls  \Tax  poor  when  givcrt  prove  unkind  ; " 


I 
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and  his  Majesty's  conduct  in  presuming  to  detain  our  counUj-mCB, 
because  he  could  get  no  answer  to  his  letter,  was  perhaps  enough  to 
make  this  piece  of  ^xiiive  clothing  un-sublimc.  Vet  how  he  would 
have  "  fallen  to  their  throats,"  and  especially  the  reverend  throats, 
if  he  could  have  seen  that  his  pledge  of  royal  affection  wou!<l 
decline  to  this.  How  the  tropical  lightning  in  the  eye  of  the 
"  lilack  Prince "  would  have  flashed  out  and  consumed  Mesas. 
Flad  and  Klanc  and  Stem,  and  all  the  other  valuable  iKrsons 
whom  we  have  now  repurchased  for  7.000,000/.,  had  his  Majesty 
foreseen  tiie  fate  of  his  blue  and  gold  chemise.  And  then  this  big 
seal,  with  the  Abyssinian  lion  and  the  tremendously  arrogant  inscrip- 
tion !  It  is  only  clgh teen-pen cc  in  s  cab  to  the  shop  where  they  cut 
it  to  his  order,  with  a  view  to  stamp  die  edicts  of  Magdala  and  seal 
the  mandates  of  the  "  king  of  kings."  Tliis  seems  more  startling 
than  even  Hannibal's  ring :  one  would  think  there  hung  a  spell  about 
the  agate  and  a  mystery  in  the  metal.  It  were  as  if  the  Punic  leafier 
had  sent  to  Rome  to  have  his  poison-ring  made  by  the  goldsmiths 
of  the  Forum.  We  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Strongi'lh'arm  to  tcJl  us 
more  about  this  sigiUary  of  Fate.  Did  he  have  a  mysterious  com- 
mission  from  one  of  tJie  Parca: — a  severe- looking  female  with  a  distaff 
and  pair  of  sliears?  Did  a  lady  of  majestic  appearance,  in  a  Greek 
dress  and  holding  a  pair  of  scales,  who  gave  the  name  of  Nemesis, 
and  the  address  Hades,  call  and  bid  tlie  engraver  cut  that  ramping 
beast  upon  the  sih'cr, — lyjie  of  the  British  lion  which  was  to  "  break  in 
pieces"  the  kingdom  of  the  king,  and  teach  him  what  comes  of 
laying  hands  on  British  subjects,  and  "  making  eyes "  at  a  British 
queen  ?  Pcller  for  Theodore  to  have  stuck  to  native  manufacture, 
like  this  other  piece  of  the  engraver's  art  in  the  greasy  silk  bag. 
Destiny  sealed  his  doom  with  this  very  seal  as  be  ordered  it,  becauM 
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;  bnded  it  would  be  a  Sn«  thing  to  ht  emperor  of  the  tinited  Kalms 
of  Great  Britain  and  Abpxinia,  and  uflcruunls  took  sudi  liberties 
with  our  consuUis  and  the  clerical  gentlemen,  when  affaire  did  not 
go  as  the  fiery  heart  cx]>cctL-d, 

Yet  I  am  sorry  for  1'hcodorc,  as  I  sund  gazing  at  this  case  full 
of  tinsel  and  royal  ruhbiili,  and  I  wish  we  had  not  been  obliged  to 
buy  them  and  the  miuionariei;  of  the  Fates  for  seven  millions  ster- 
ticig.  A  bai^atn  is  3  bargain,  and  1  do  not  forget  the  necestity  of 
the  expedition,  nor  \!tttpratige  it  has  tean-ered  for  England,  nor  the 
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noMeand  Icninhtty  conduct  of  the  chief  of  our  Anabasis,  which  makes 
it  a  land-niaik  in  the  chivalry  of  war.  I  salute  that  g.ilLint  and 
resolute  soldier,  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  and  tliank  him  that  he 
executed  pure  justice  in  Ethiopia,  and  did  his  function  with  the  pre- 
cision and  completeness  of  a  minister  of  IJesiiny.  But  I  have  been 
also  looking  at  another  trophy  from  Abyssinia, — Mr.  Holmes"  little 
sketdi  of  Theodore's  head  as  he  lay  defunct  and  bloody  on  the  hill- 
top at  Magdala.  Anybody  that  has  studied  phpiognomy  cannot 
misuke  tlut  sarxlonic  visage  for  a  vulgar  countenance.  It  is  writhed 
and  twisted  with  ilie  death-pang  ;  but  the  Ixst  of  the  king's  thoughts 
must  have  been  a  stern  and  princely  thought  of  savage  kingliness  to 
leave  tliat  air  of  unsubdued  pride  upon  his  jaws  and  lips,  W'hM 
docs  it  matter  whether  or  no,  as  he  gave  out,  his  line  descended 
straight  through  all  the  dusky  generations  from  Solomon's  baby-son, 
who  had  Makada,  the  Queen  of  Shcba,  for  nursing-mother?  The 
story  is  likelier  thai  he  was  the  bastard  of  Aiictcgcb,  who  swept  the 
tent  of  Waldo  Gurgis ;  but  there  are  spirits  born  in  the  purple  as 
bodies  are,  and  an  eagle  may  be  hatched  in  a  crow's  nest.    This  was 
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no  vulgar  Negro  whom  we  have  effaced,  and  left  rolling,  like  an 
Abyssinian  eagle  killed  in  its  ovm  ej-rie.  He  had  idea^:  He  was 
"  Poiphyrogenitus  "  from  the  very  breast  of  Aiictegeb  the  swe«)>er, 
and  the  one  bom  patriot  and  reformer  that  £a*Aero  A&ica  has  pro- 
duced since  her  majesty  Queen  Makada's  day.  His  programme  wa» 
Ria^iliciently  impossible  ;  he  meant  to  root  El  Islam  out  from  the 
face  of  tl)e  earth,  to  l>e  king  of  Jerusalem — if  not  of  London — by 
right  of  his  ancestor  David,  and  the  Cospcl  according  to  Abunae. 
When  he  used  to  sit  with  his  face]  buried  in  liis  hands,  while  the 
Hubshis  fired  futile  mortars  at  his  orders,  an<l  bl.ized  away  unlimited 
experimental  pow<kr,  with  the  effect  of  genlJy  lulling  him  to  thought, 
he  was  meditating  this  mad  but  splendid  dream.  Strange  and  even 
palpable  TisionG,  it  is  said,  fostered  his  ambition.  The)'  pretend  that 
as  he  rode  one  day  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake  Tsana,  when  he  ifas 
only  "  Kassa,  the  free  lance,"  a  thick  cloud  rose  from  the  w-ater  on  his 
approach,  which  dc^'clopcd  into  a  throne  with  a.  seated  fignrc  upon  it, 
whose  ^-oice  hailed  the  young  Ethiopiait  as  "  king  that  shall  bt"  Ami 
if  i-aloitr  could  prove  him  ro>-fll,  young  Kassa  assuredly  did  not  bcKe 
the  pedigree  that  he  cl.iinied.  He  fonght  in  fifty  raids  like  a  black 
Ptdadin,  with  no  armour  but  his  cotton  shirt.  At  the  river  Rahhad 
tlie  Egyptians  wounde<l  him,  and  the  Hnbf^lij  doctor  who  cured  the 
wound  asked  a  bullock,  instead  of  .1  guinea,  for  his  fee.  Theodore 
was  as  short  of  bullocks  as  of  guineas,  and  therefore  applied  to  Ibc 
mother  of  Ras  Ali  at  Condar  for  the  animal.  She  sent  htm  no  more 
than  a  quarter  of  beef  and  an  unlady-likc  message  with  it ;  in  retuta 
for  which  he  captured  Gondar.  AtTchcngar  he  killed  a  great  chie^ 
Biriu,  in  single  combat,  and  tearing  the  tobc  of  gold  and  green  frooi 
the  body,  he  stuck  it  on  his  spear-head,  and  made  a  standard  of 
victory  out  of  the  blootly  vestment.  Let  us  not  spurn  this  carcase — 
it  was  a  brave  man  once  ! 

He  was  as  eloquent  as  he  was  sanguine  and  biave,  making  6ety 
ipecches  to  his  warriors  before  fighting — one  especially  on  the  eve  of 
ihe  battle  of  the  Deraskic,  when  he  finished  with  the  prophetic  words, 
"  Follow  me,  and,  by  the  power  of  God,  to-morrow  my  name  shall  be 
Tcdros  of  Ethiopia  the  king,  not  the  man  Kassa — the  Kosso-seUer't 
son."  At  this  time,  with  the  lion's  courage  he  liad  also  the  lion's  magni- 
niroity.  He  was  gentle  to  his  enemies  so  soon  as  they  were  once 
defeated,  clement  in  victor}',  and  when  a  knot  of  chiefs  conspired 
against  his  life,  and  were  detected,  this  hard  bitter  face,  which  grins  so 
fierce  in  death,  in  Mr.  Holmes'  sketch,  melted  with  gcnttc  ruth  towards 
them,  and  spared  their  lives— a  thing  as  strange  in  Africa  as  I-oid 
Kapier  of  Magdata  and  his  Cliristian  soldiership.     The  first  edict  he 
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issued  at  this  time  from  his  new  throne,  ran  tlms :  "  I^et  every  nun 
return  to  his  labour,  the  |>louj;hraan  to  his  plough,  the  trader  to  his 
shop,  the  bUcksroith  to  his  anvil.  I  am  romc  to  give  peace  to 
Abyssinia."  He  swore  he  would  l>y-and-by  forge  nil  the  swords  into 
field-hooks ;  and  "  make  a  yoke-ox  sell  dwrtr  than  two  war-horses," 
He  opened  caravan -routes,  cut  off  the  hands  or  heads  of  robbers, 
laid  out  roads,  exploited  for  minerals,  sent  to  Europe  for  ^Vcstem 
artificers,  and  like  an  Abyssinian  Hcnr^-  Vill,,  sequestrated  the 
chnrch  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  He  forbade  the  slave- 
trade,  set  hia  face  firm  against  polygamy ;  and  to^'ards  his  first  wife 
he  was  ever  true  »nd  tender,  .iffording  an  almost  unknown  example  in 
the  land,  of  cliastity  and  noble  love.  It  seem.t  as  though  he  buried  in 
bergrave  thchighand  the  beautiful  hopes  of  his  strange  life.  She  died, 
and  the  savage  jicoplcs  among  whom  he  liveil  failed  to  imderstand 
Tlieodore's  radical  reforms.  Rebel  after  rebel  lifted  the  spear  ngainst 
him,  til!  the  king's  hc.irt  cAught  at  length  the  fire  of  that  anger  and 
disappointment  which  altered  all  his  nature.  The  good  and  evil  in 
him  were  seen  contending  at  the  date  when  Plowdcn  and  Bell  died 
for  his  cause.  He  was  so  sorry  for  Plowden's  death  that  his 
passionate  hands  sought  to  take  away  hi.i  own  existence;  and  when 
Bell  fell  mnrdcred  in  VVoggera,  he  not  only  with  his  own  spear  killed 
the  assassin,  but  like  another  m.tddcncd  Ajax,  plungc\l  and  rc-plunged 
flje  weapon  into  the  dead  murderer,  and  dreadful  to  add,  cut  off  the 
hands  and  feet  of  1700  prisoners,  and  piled  their  bodies  into  a 
pyramid,  as  a  Rhastly  monument  of  hi<  white  friend.  At  that  time 
this  red-handed  king  loveil  us  KngltKli  well.  Next  to  the  ps-tlms  of 
his  "  great  Either  "  David,  he  delighted  to  get  his  Briton  to  translate 
to  him  passages  of  Shakspearc,  which  he  called  "  Bell"*  Bible."  Did 
he  ever,  we  wonder,  come  tlius  across  the  wooing  of  the  I'rince  of 
Morocco  in  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  did  I'ortia's  black  lover 
put  into  his  head  a  certain  unlucky  letter,  which  might  well  have 
nm — 

"  Mblike  me  not  for  tny  complexion, 

The  (hiidgw'il  tlreiy  of  the  bumubed  mn. 

To  wbom  1  sin  a  ncii;I>1x>ur  anil  ncilr  biiO. 

Brinf  me  the  Kmlett  cicxlun  nonlivitrd  bom, 

Wlier*  nifpl™*'  fire  war^c  ihnm  ihc  Iciclct, 

And  lei  us  m&ke  inciiJon  for  my  iov«, 

To  prove  whote  blood  it  toidoil,  her*  or  mine. 

I  lell  (hcc,  lady !  t!iu  lupecl  sA  mine 

Itslh  Icar'd  [b«  vallaiu :  hy  my  tuve  I  vrtsa 

The  be«  reganled  vlruici*  of  our  dime 

Havc  lored  it  loo.     I  wouK!  not  change  my  hnc 

Except  to  itcol  your  iheuchU,  my  i^nila  qutca  1 " 
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Pity,  in  that  case,  not  to  have  read  a  litdc  funh«r  forward  wUh 
fiiend  Bell,  and  so  have  come  to  those  other  lines — 

"  ihc  Cfcaler  throw 
May  lurn  bjr  roctune  Iriim  the  wrtaVrt  hmil. 
And  10  may  I,  blind  fottunc  Icndinj;  me, 
•  •  «  *  » 

Periih  with  grieving." 

From  the  time  of  Bell's  loss  the  heart  of  Tlicodore  grew  hot  and  eWL 
He  cut  upon  his  ca»non  the  legend  "  Tedros,  the  scourge  of  God ;" 
he  iningied  his  daily  draught  of  "tcj"  with  human  blood  and  (ears; 
lie  was  like  one  of  his  own  Hub^hi  people  when  they  are  ill  of  4t>M^ 
and  the  soul  of  a  hyena,  as  it  ii  thought  lu,i  entered  into  thcnt, 
The  grief  he  felt  at  Uic  "badness"  of  Ins  subjects,  wa^s  exemplified, 
more  Africans,  by  leaving  his  hair  unplaitcd,  and  without  the  pat  of 
salted  butter  which  finishes  the  Abj-ssinian  toilette.     He  hvcd  ta 

til  simple  soldier's  <!rc5s— the  white  cotton  tobc  with  the  red  border; 

'  and  spent  his  days  in  the  field,  with  a  moving  city  of  black  and  grey 
tents,  in  the  centre  of  which  were  three  coloured  silk  marquees  of 
the  king  and  hia  women.  For  by  this  time  he  had,  along  with  other 
casual  loves,  taken  a  new  empress  to  share  his  restless  and  furious 
fortunes— that  same  "darke  ladyc"  whom  we  buried  on  the  roid 
down  to  the  sea — ^VVoizero  Touinish  by  name,  mother  of  the  Utile 
prince  "  Allamayou."  whose  name,  "  I  have  seen  the  world,"  is 
another  specimen  of  the  satirical  presence  of  Destiny  at  christenings 
and  elsewhere.  He  saw  Woizcro  Toumish  kneeling  at  her  prayers 
in  a  church,  and  won  her  by  releasing  her  (athcr,  the  Prin<:e  of 
Tigrfe,  from  chains; — her,  but  not  her  heart,  for  she  was  proud 
and  cold.  Two  stories  about  her  paint  for  ut  a  remarkable  woman, 
an  Elhiopic  Soplionisba.  Once,  when  Theodore  in  his  cups  threat- 
ened to  strike  her,  she  stopped  him  with  a  flash  of  briUiaat  soon 
and  wit  mingled.  "  What ! "  she  cried,  "  will  )'ou  so  affront  the 
Queen  of  the  King  of  Kings?"  And  another  time,  when  she  was 
reading,  and  did  not  rise  as  his  majesty  entered  the  scarlet  lent,  he 
was  piqued,  and  inquired  why  she  look  such  scant  notice  of  him  :— 
"  1  am  convcrwog  widi  a  belter  king  than  you,  David  of  Ismd," 
was  the  reply.  Yet  she  was  true  to  him  in  bis  great  danger,  in 
spite  of  his  infidelities;  and,  on  the  day  before  his  death,  Woizero 
Toumish  (very  near  to  her  own  demise)  was  reconciled,  it  is  said,  to 
her  dusky  lonl.  Wli.it  changes  to  be  sure  a  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons  has  made  in  the  domestic  and  political  affairs  of  this 
Ethiopian  ro}-al  family  t    His  Majesty  is  in  his  grave  at  Magdala,  die 
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Queen  is  in  hers  at  Sooroo,  the  Prince  is  in  knickerbockers  at  Ply- 
moutlv.  Ncn  hae  f^iidlui  lua — you  never  <!iscu9ded  the  probability 
or  «11  this  with  hindsome  ^Voize^oToumUh.  King  I'heodore  I — not 
to  mention  the  naked  n-.-irriora  slain  by  the  Ucloochecs  and  Kusiliers, 
and  the  fair  land  of  Abyssinia  handed  back  to  Kassai  of  Tigr^,  and 
the  Wagshuni.  A  fcur  land  it  is  described  to  be,  even  by  uncnthu- 
siaUic  militar}-  jienoniand  correspondents,  principally  anxious  about 
the  subject  of  iheir  slomochs.  Thi«  Afrit^on  Switzerland  is  the  land 
whither  Horner's  Jove  used  to  go  down  from  Olj-mpu.i  to  dine  with 
the  "blameless  Ethiopians."  It  seems  beauiifiit  enough  for  a  god's 
Mting— a  lovely  wiUIcmcss  of  hills  and  valleys,  torrents  and  lake* 
and  passes — where  there  arc  rich  groves  and  marvellous  flowers, 
butterflies  and  humming-birds  of  wonderful  colour,  and  that "  Koliguob 
tree,"  above  all,  like  a  vast  green  candelabnim,  with  jiery-ooloured 
blossoms  at  the  end  of  each  branch  for  the  lights. 

As  1  sUnd  before  these  souvenirs  of  Theodore,  I  think  of  him 
in  scenes  of  his  singular  life,  which  m.-tkc  me  sorry  he  is  "  expended." 
He  used  lo  come  forth  al  daybreak  and  sit  all  alone  on  a  stone, 
with  hi.t  head  buried  in  hi.t  lundv.  Sunrise  from  M;igdab  reveals 
a  glorious  laixl  —too  rich  to  lose  witlioiil  a  bolder  and  better 
stniggle  than  Tedroe  made.  Why  did  he  wait  for  us?  ^^'hy  did 
be  never  send  a  message  of  defiance  or  curioaily  as  the  avenging 
British  army  cnf^ncered  ii*  way  up.'  We  don't  undenitand  Theo- 
dore yet,  and  il  is  loo  late  now  to  try  to  understand  him  ;  but,  con- 
sidering that  none  but  enemies  have  described  him,  a  just  mind 
Knds  itself  looking  at  these  relics  with  a  misgiving  that  the  bte 
owner  might  have  left  us  something  in  t!ic  way  of  vindication,  had  he 
been  given  to  the  weakneis  of  autobiography.  How  wonderfully 
welt,  on  the  whole,  he  behaved  to  those  trj'ing  persons,  the  mis- 
sionaries! His  toleration  of  Mr.  Stem  appears  saintly  and  inexpli- 
cable ;  and  Oien  his  libcrali[y  in  the  way  of  Icj  to  his  captives !  and  his 
amaiing  patience  as  l^rd  Napier  approached.  liVhich  was  it— the 
patience  of  a  wild  beast,  croudied  to  spring  upon  his  hunters,  and 
carcleM  of  his  prey  for  the  time  being ;  or  the  patience  of  a  king, 
with  great  schemes  yet  working  in  his  hcail,  an<l  only  liis  power 
grown  little,  as  he  sat  on  the  stone  thinking  in  the  grey  of  the 
MagtUl.i  mornings? 

That  ghastly  sight  below  the  cliff,  where  his  butchered  victims 
lay,  inclines  us  to  the  "wild  beast"  new.  Tlieodore's  evil  genius — his 
infernal  spirit  of  anger— makes  tliese  garments  appear,  indeed,  like  the 
hide  stripped  from  a  tiger,  as  one  rcRects  on  the  frightful  day  when  he 
rushed  upon  his  captives,  sword  in  hand,  and  hacked  and  hewed  t,\VV 
Vol.  I.,  N.  S.  iSOS.  c  t 
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he  was  weary.  If  that  story  be  iroe,  the  Gaoler  of  Magitala  was  mad 
with  danger  and  despair  when  our  troops  began  to  conie  Jnlo  sight, 
and  he  desen-ed  his  death.  Still  we  wish  we  were  (juile  certain  that 
his  ghost  will  not  haunt  the  amlw  of  Magdala,  complaining  of  British 
perfidy.  It  is  an  ugly  doubt  whcihcr  Theodore  did  not  think,  like 
Agag,  wlien  the  lowing  of  his  cattle  was  heard  in  the  EngU.sh  catni>,  that 
**  the  bittcmcn  of  death  was  past."  It  appears  as  if  he  was  inclined 
to  romc  to  us  "dclitatcly,"  and  really  believed  that  he  was  to  get 
terms  when  the  prisoners  were  sent  in,  an<l  the  cittle  were  not 
refused.  It  is  an  uncomfortable  mi<ifiving,  and  one  which  it  Uidlelo 
discuss  now ;  nor  do  we  think  Lord  N.ipicr  of  Magdala  to  blame.  But 
"somebody  blundered,"  or  else  the  fierce  Prince  had  never  let  those 
throats  pass  from  ihc  edge  of  his  knife,  nor  would  he  have  wasted  upon 
bb  enemies  a  thousand  head  of  exitellent  mutton  and  beef.  A  bad 
but  a  mighty  heart  played  the  fool  in  pride  and  rage  when  he  rode  out 
and  fired  his  musket  in  our  fciccs.  A  nature  meant  to  be  useful  and 
noble  collapsed  in  a  simoom  of  scorn  and  ruin  when  he  set  his  pistol 
to  his  moutli  and  avenj;^  on  himself  his  myriad  victims.  Good  or 
evil,  rcfunncr  or  tyrant,  there  is  :m  end  of  him  and  his  dynasty,  unless 
the  little  All.imayou  lives  lo  claim  his  father's  throne,  and  to  take  this 
crown  back  from  South  Kensington.  Stranger  things  have  been— 
and  among  them  is  that  curiouily  uiumptianl  expechtion  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  so  Disraclitishly  styled  "  the  march  of  the  soldiers 
of  Europe,  accompanied  by  the  elephants  of  Asia,  over  the  Highlands 
of  Afiiem." 

Edwim  Akkolol 
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HEY  brought  him  from  ihe  banle  field, 

And  Uid  him  scarred  snd  bleeding  down  ; 
Hi«  p.tiiiot  love  luft  been  his  shield, 
And  won  his  country's  high  renown. 
He  drew  his  sword  to  carve  the  way 

To  Freedom,  by  a  de!(|)ot  chained ; 
And  on  his  bier  a  hero  Uy, 

His  garments  with  hit  hcnit's  blood  stained. 

His  faithful  kinsmen  round  him  prest. 

And  heard  him  breathing  faint  and  tow ; 
And  from  the  gu^h  acro«s  hi&  breast 

Beheld  the  warm  blood  slowly  tlow. 
His  eyes  were  closed,  his  laoe  was  pale. 

And  Kcmed  the  sad  abode  of  pain  ; 
How  changed  !  at  morning  bronzed  and  hair. 

With  gbdnesH  thrilling  every  vein. 

He  asked,  "  How  goes  ihi:  liatlle  now  7 

The  turf  with  precious  blood  must  reck ; 
Kght  on,  my  comrades  1  make  a  vow 

That  Freedom  shall  no  longer  sliriek  I" 
He  paused ;  and  then  a  shout  was  heard, — 

"The  army  of  the  king  has  flown  1" 
Then  every  heart  with  pride  was  stirred, 

And  victory  on  the  trumpets  blown  I 


The  i»triot  tried  in  vain  to  speak. 

To  sound  the  joy  that  in  him  burned; 
His  heart  with  gladness  leapt,  though  weak. 

As  though  death's  grasp  it  proudly  spurned. 
Twas  but  a  moment  life  accraed  strong, 

For  closely  soon  his  thin  lips  met 
In  death  ;  but  he  had  conciuered  wrong, 

For  ages  in  his  country  set. 
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Then  cold  and  gory  there  he  lay, 

His  hair  in  long  d.-uk  masses  to.tsed 
About  his  face,  where  seemcf!  lo  play 

A  smile  that  de^th  had  faintly  crossed, 
I'l  He'd  grasped  his  s«-ord  with  iioo  will, 

Though  dead  yet  looked  a  iiiart)T  brave. 
So  simply  grand,  so  stark  and  still. 

They  laid  him  in  his  hallowed  grave; 
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A  DRAMATIC  STORY, 
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ACT  THE  THIRD. 
Scene  I. — The  Westvielu  Histkiojiic  and  Literary  Club, 

I  HAT  same  wind  whicli  followed  Nicodemus  G«sfbrd 
home  on  the  night  of  bis  tenibte  cnme,  banged  about 
the  swinging  sign  of  the  Blue  Cow  mth  more  vigour 
Ihan  ceremony,  making  it  creak,  and  wheexc,  and  gn»D, 
an  extent,  that  Mr.  Horatio  Stubbx,  and  a  <:cruin  select 
ptny  of  young  Wt-ulicldcis,  Noted  it  a  nuisance,  and  icsolvcd  upon 
representing  th«  case  to  the  landlord.  .•, 

The  bare  notion  of  a  sign-boaid  being  jicrmitted  to  interfere  with 
tbc  intellc(:lu;d  proceeding*  of  the  Weittield  Histrionic  and  Literaiy 
Club  was  an  oulraj^  wbidi  roust  be  resisted  firmly  and  with  dignity. 
Such,  at  all  events,  was  the  ojiinion  of  the  chairman  of  the  society, 
though  Mr.  Horatio  Stubbs,  the  vicc-prtsidcnl,  ventured  to  suggest 
that  a  ladder  and  a  pennyworth  of  oil  would  put  an  end  to  the 
disturbance.  Indeed,  he  went  on  to  argue,  that  the  dignity  of  the 
club  did  not  require  any  more  than  this,  and  if  it  did,  the  dignity  of 
the  club  would  not,  he  was  saiislicd,  receive  any  further  consideration 
from  the  proprietor  of  the  azure  beast.  Whatever  their  able  and 
worthy  chairman  might  advance  to  tlic  contrary,  the  real  and  indeed 
the  only  tresjiasser  upon  tlie  rei)ose  of  the  club  this  evening  was  his 
Borcaic  Majesty,  the  wind,  who  cvidenUy  intended  to  make  a  night 
of  it,  as  somebody  had  said,  and  their  best  course  was  rather  to  defy 
the  monarch  and  his  machinations  than  to  complain  of  his  noise. 
Let  them  exclaim  with  Macbeth, — 

"  ISqw  wind  t  <nnMv  wrack  S 
At  leial  we'll  dia  with  hamcM  on  oar  back." 

Everybody  said,  "Hear,  hear;"  and  the  wind  bellowed  down  the 
chimney  in  chorus,  coredng  (he  members  of  the  dnunauc  dub  with 
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smoke  and  soot,  and  extiDguishiBg  two  out  of  th«  four  candles  vhuA  < 
lighted  ihe  little  uji-stairs  room  where  the  genius  of  We&l6eld  wu^ 
a3seRibIed. 

It  n^u  certainly  a  most  iin propitious  kind  of  night  for  the  dramatic 
and  litcmy  exercises  of  ihc  ten  geotlemen  who  fonned  tljis  ambi- 
tious society.  Even  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Horatio  Siubbs  Euled  to 
infiue  into  the  proceedings  the  tpirit  and  geniality  of  former  meet- 
ings. Mr.  Slulibs  as  Shylock,  had  already  demanded  his  bond  with 
a  licrcc  mien  ^nd  defiant  air ;  a  drapet^s  assistant,  as  Wobey,  i 
had  indulged  in  a  melancholy  dialogue  with  a  young  surveyor  a« 
Cromwell ;  the  sexton  of  Wcstiicid  lud  "  orated  "  as  Mark  Antony 
over  the  imaginary  body  of  Caesar;  and  Mr.  Hoiatio  Stiibbs  was  in 
the  midst  of  hi«  favourite  recitation,  "  Mary,  Ihe  Maid  of  tlie  Inn," 
when  the  vagaries  of  the  signboard  created  that  diversion  ra  the 
intellectual  proceedings  to  which  n-ehavc  Mfcircd, 

After  this  brief  discussion  al>out  tlie  crealting  of  the  Blue  Coff, 
after  the  two  exCinguiilied  umllcK  had  been  re-lighled,  and  the 
members  of  the  society  had  shaken  the  soot  off  their  clothes,  Mr. 
Horatio  Stubbs  proceeded  to  finish  his  rending  of  Soulhey's  well-! 
known  poeni,  which,  by  the  way,  he  had  read  before  a  distinguished 
audience  on  the  occasion  of  an  amateur  enieitainmenc  three  months' 
previously.  It  wns  generally  conceded,  however,  that  Mr.  Stubbs  ha<l 
never  recited  the  piece  with  such  thrilling  dramatic  force  a*  upon! 
this  memorable  evening.  As  he  raised  his  finger  and  repeated  in 
hushed  hurried  words — 
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'*  Tlie  wiud  Ulow,  iho  Iiomm  ivy  ilio^  ovei  head; 
Slic  liiten'd,— Douglil  die  could  »lic  litar," — 


the  dill)  fairly  thrilled  with  supjirewcd  excitement,  bursting  forth  int» 
thunders  of  applause  when  the  two  ruffians  appeared  willi  the  corpse 
'It  seemed  as  if  the  old  incident  of  the  .^bbey  had  entered  tlwir 
vflTysouls  on  this  occn'^ion  ;  for  they  be^'an  to  di.seuss  Mar/s  sensa- 
tions and  her  courage,  and  Ihe  moaning  of  the  wind  put  in  a  cort  of 
eloquent  commendation  of  her  daring  and  prowess. 

"  m  lay  a  wager,"  .laid  the  sexton,  "that  Mr.  Horatio  Srubbs  dare  ' 
not  go  alone  now  into  the  vetlry  of  the  ,-\bbey  and  leave  '  Mary,  the 
Maid  of  the  Inn  "  on  the  mantelpiece," 

"  Pooh  1 "  exclaimed  Mr,  Siubbs,  *'  I  dare  do  anything  that  may 
become  a  man." 

"Nothing  would  be  likely  to  give  you  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
pofloi  than  such  a  feat  at  midnight,"  said  the  national  sdioolmaster 
of  the  district,  who  gaix>  the  club  elocutionary  instruction  gratis. 
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'  It's  only  len  o'clock,  sad  he  cbrc  not  do  it  now,"  said  the  sexton, 
removing  the  blind  and  lookJoi;  out  into  the  thick  bbck  dukne»  of 
sn  caily  Noveml>er  night. 

TlKre  w;u  no  ga«  as  yet  in  Westficid,  and  ten  o'clock  was  com- 
pamtiircl)'  a  tate  hour. 

"  Now  I'll  tell  joa  what  I'll  do,  Horatio,"  said  die  son  of  a  local 
builder.     "  There's  a  loose  stoiie  over  old  Bcnce't  vault  which  we 

I  hare  placed  nearljr  ready  for  ccinuniiii^  tu-morrow.     You  can  move 
it  with  a  crowbar.     There  is  a  .iliort  ladder  dose  by.     If  you  dare 
taJcc  this  knife  and  stick  it  into  the  floor,  or  leave  it  in  the  vault,  ao 
list  I  can  get  it  in  the  morning,  1  shall  think  you  a  brave  feUow, 
fad  i  will  stand  a  bowl  o(  punch." 
'•  Why,  you  remind  one  of  the  story  of  the  German  student,"  snid 
the  schoolDUstcr,  "who,  emboldened  by  a  taunt  to  do  something 
of  thi«  kind,  went  to  a  ccruin  vault  in  the  night  for  a  wager.    Ulim 
■  be  was  leaving  the  place,  the  door  do&ing  uuexpectedly,  cauf;ht  his 
"  coat,  and  holding  him  back,  liicratly  fri^ilitcned  him  to  death.    There 
ia  another  story— I  have  lieanl  it  in  IJncolnshire — of  a  similar  kind. 
B  A  man  took  a  knife,  made  a  wa^cr  he  would,  in  the  middle  of  the 
'  night,  stick  it  into  a  certain  coffin,  and  leave  it  there,     Stooping 
dowQ  to  complete  his  adventure,  he  accidentally  pinned  tlie  tiil  of 

»his  coat  to  the  coffin ;  and  rising  to  go  away,  he  was  detained  as  if  bj 
Boooe  unseen  hand.  The  shock  w-i-i  so  great  that  he  died  of  it." 
.  "  Jt  were  a  bold  deed  to  accept  my  friend  the  builder's  challenge 
after  this,"  said  Mr.  Horatio  Stubbs,  wiih  a  dramatic  wave  oflhc  hand. 
"  It  is  ju£t  the  night  for  il,"  said  the  chairman ;  "  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  read  Southey's  story  about  the  abbey,  and  another  to  emu- 
late the  heroism  of  Mar>'." 
The  chairman  said  this  witli  a  slight  sneer,  and  Horatio  Stubbs 

tca:it  a  iragi<:id]y  deliatit  glance  at  the  diair. 
"If my  young  friend  of  the  brick  and  mortar  perauasion,"  said 
Mr.  Stubbe,  "  will  order  a  bowl  of  punch  to  begin  will),  perhaps  one 
might  tliiok  seriously  of  his  challenge." 

K  bowl  of  ininch  was  ordered  at  once,  and  produced  amidst  lome 
excitement. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Stubbs,  *■  a  want  of  courage  has  never 
been  charged  ajfainst  me  from  mj'  youth  upwards." 

*'  Hear,  hear,"  said  the  dub  (the  chairman  cxceplwl,  for  he  envied 
Mr.  Stubbs  his  popularity ). 

"  Coward  has  never  been  implanted  upon  this  marble  brow.  It 
hath  been  well  said  by  oar  noble  bard,  the  Swan  of  Avon,  tiMt 
couxage  mountcth  with  occasion  ;  my  courage  mountcth  now." 
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ImmmEe  cheering  greeted  this  announcemeriL 

"  It  is  not  that  I  am  tempted  by  mere  bniv-ado  ;  but  one  of  the 
memben  of  this  club  suggests  th&t  by  placing  tnyself  in  x  similar 
Htuation  to  that  of  the  heroic  maid.  I  shall  the  better  underUAnd  that 
magnificent  poem,  which  is  now  so  Intimately  associated  with  my 
name  in  this  picturesque  old  town  of  Westfield." 

"  Bravo  I  Hear,  hear !  ^Vell  done,"  exclaimed  the  club,  always  ex- 
cepting the  chairman,  who  began  to  have  serious  notions  of  leagntog 
his  connection  with  the  society. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Horatio,  in  conclusion,  "  1  go  to  probe  to  the 
depths  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  Souihcy's  matchless  poem." 

There  was  a  dead  silence  as  Mr.  Slubbs  moved  towards  the  door, 
URtd  the  builder's  son,  sditing  him  by  the  arm,  said, — 

"Stay,  my  friend,  let  us  have  this  all  straight  and  above  boanl. 
Here  is  my  knife ;  you  lay  that  upon  one  of  the  coffin*  in  Bence's 
tomb,  and  the  wager  is  won.  I'll  bet  five  pounds  you  don't  do  it 
Tlierer 

"  I  say,  done,"  exclaimed  Stubbs ;  "  not  for  the  sake  of  filthy  hiCK, 
but  in  vindication  of  my  own  courage  and  for  the  Mtkc  of  philoscqiby. 
Where  arc  the  keys,  Mr.  Sexton  ?" 

"  You'll  find  die  cloister  door-key  under  a  stone  by  the  latch.  I( 
'  >  put  tlicre  for  the  masons  in  the  morning." 

"  Who  comes  with  rae  to  see  that  I  do  it  ?"  asked  Stubbs  at  this 
juncture ;  whereupon  the  chainnan  bunt  out  into  a  loud  fit  of  hoarse 
laughter. 

"  A  rajiiul  joke  that,"  he  said,  by-and-by,  when  he  had  bughcd 
himself  very  red  in  the  face ;  "  who  will  go  wiUi  him  ?  " 

Stubbs  made  no  reply  to  the  bitter  taunt,  but  scowling  upon  the 
chairman,  and  taking  the  pocket-knife  held  out  to  him  by  the  young 
builder,  he  said,  "GcntlemcD,  in  half-an-hour  I  will  rejoin  you  to  take 
«  parting  glass." 

"We  will  watch  him  into  the  Abbey  Close,  and  see  him  go  into  the 
doistei^  at  any  rate,"  said  the  schoolmaster.  "  He  may  go  home,  aii<l 
leave  UB  all  here  looking  at  each  other  like  a  parcel  of  ninneys." 

"  You  do  not  know  Homtio  Stubbs  I"  was  that  gallant  clerk's  only 
reply,  as  be  stalked  forth  into  the  dark  nij^ht,  followed  by  the  school- 
master and  a  companion  to  see  a  i)ortton  of  the  task  completed. 

Tlie  wind  moaned  like  a  giant  in  pain,  and  it  tossed  the  autunm 
leaves  about  like  a  giant  in  passion.  Neither  moon  nor  start 
looked  on  )  here  and  there  lights  glinimercd  in  bed-room  windows, 
but  only  to  make  the  darkness  seem  more  intense. 

The  adventurers  had  gone  but  a  few  )'ard»,  when   Mr.  Stubbs 
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lumed  back.  He  must  have  n  light  when  he  got  to  the  Abbry,  or 
how  would  htf  find  hig  way.  This  point  was  ai  owce  laid  befort  the 
club  And  conceded.  A  Lantcni  and  matches  were  providcil,  on  the 
distinet  understand  ItiK  that  they  were  not  to  he  used  until  the  gallant 
lad  undaunted  Smbbs  was  in  the  AW.t-y. 

"  I  may  be  arrcslcd  as  .1  ibief,  or  taken  up  for  _ITCSpa88ing,"  said 
Stubbs. 

"  Ho,  ho !  Ha,  ha  I"*  exclaimed  the  chairman,  in  s  fresh  bunt  of 
ridicule  ;  "  he  funks  at  last." 

"  We'll  see  that  all  ts  fair,  Sliibb.s,"  said  the  sexton.  "  No  chance 
of  anybody  apprehending;  you." 

"  Or  torn prchcn ding  him  cither,"  said  the  chairman,  with  a  sneer. 

"  Wc  shall  sec,"  said  Stubbs,  with  a  flourish  of  the  lanlem. 

"  Lead  on,  lead  on."  said  the  chairman. 

"  Tis  best  to  g^»-c  him  way  ;  he  lead*  him.tcif,"  said  the  srhool- 
rauter,  quoting  from  I^ar,  and  mentally  patting  himself  on  the  back 
Cor  it 

"  A  truce  to  foolery.     Follow  nic,  those  who  dare  I" 

With  Ihi't  defiant  remark,  Horaiio  Stulilis  slTO<le  forth  to  fathom 
the  depths  of  ijouthcy's  poem  and  win  his  wager. 


Scene  II. — Thk  Little  Chafei. 

Horatio  Stubbs  soon   entered  the  Abbc^,  and  the  watchcra 
thuddered  as  ihey  beard  his  footsteps  upon  the  pavement  leading  to 
,       ihe  cloister  door. 

H  They  stood  shoidder  to  shoulder  beneath  one  of  the  tail  elms  that 
^^  trembled  in  the  storm,  until  they  heard  the  door  <:losc,  and  saw  a 
light  glimmer  for  an  instant  through  the  keyhole.  And  then  holding 
their  breath  and  clinging  to  each  other,  they  slimk  away  into  the 
road  and  wished  Stubh.t  had  never  been  templed  to  leave  the  Blue 
Cow. 

I  The  wind  sobbed  and  moaned  through  the  trees,  and  rushed  by 
the  watchers  now  and  then  like  a  real  presence.  Thcj'  almost  felt 
as  if  they  had  brushed  shoulders  with  a  ghost. 

How  slowly  ihc  time  passed  !    When  the  Abbey  chime  signalled 

the  hour  of  eleven,  and  the  great  bell  tolled  it  out  solemnly  and  slow, 

B  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  been  standing  in  the  road  for  two  hours  at 

leasL     The  wind  dashed  off  with  the  great  clock's  message  of  lime. 

and  carTie<l  the  sound  away  in  echoing  vibrations.     "  The  hoarse  ivy 

H  shook  ovcrhcail,"  and  the  tree*  made  a  noise  like  tlic  sea. 

H      The  watchers  said  not  a  word,  but  as  if  by  )-])ontancou3  resolve 
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returned  to  lUe  inn  to  report  what  had  tiken  place.  Tbe  fhilfiw 
hod  gone  home  to  bed.  He  was  not  going  to  be  made  a  fool  of,  \\e 
Mid.  I'no  other  mctnbets  had  followed  his  example,  aad  tlte, 
remainder  wcic  anxious  to  depart.  The  landlord  of  the  Blue  Cov ' 
had  intimated  his  wish  to  cloie  tlie  house.  Tlie  sexton  said  be 
sliould  get  into  a  row  witli  his  wife,  and  the  young  builder  was  afraid 
his  father  would  lock  him  out.  The  tichovhnailer  and  hU  fticnd ' 
ijuisted  ■^■^on  acquainting  the  landlord  with  the  evening's  exploit ; 
and  the  landlord,  who  vowed  he  had  once  seen  a  ghost  himselT,  said 
he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  poor  Siubbs  had  been  canicd  ofT 
by  a  spirit,  and  tliat  the  club  would  be  lunged,  every  man  Jack,  lit 
conse^juence.  Tlie  schoolmaster  pooli-poohed  this  retuark,  and  said 
the  bent  course  would  be  for  a  jeardtinjc  party  to  si^irt  off  at  once  to  tlie 
.Milicy,  and  find  out  why  Stubbs  di<I  not  return.  The  sexton,  getting 
aUumcd  for  his  office,  volunteered  to  lic.id  a.  jtarty ;  and  four  gentie- 
incn,  all  that  now  remained  of  the  club,  st;irtcd,  armed  with  two 
lanterns,  a  horse  pistol,  and  a  pitchfork. 

On  tlirough  tlie  slumbering  town,  along  the  highway  beyond, 
through  the  Abbey  gateway,  and  into  the  cloisters,  went  the  adven- 
turous bond,  accompanied  by  tlie  moaning  of  the  wind  which  had 
shaken  Casford'.-!  house  almost  to  its  very  foundations.  Th«r 
lantern*  gleamed  fitfully  on  storied  um  -ind  monumental  brass,  on 
recumbent  knights  of  marble,  on  old  oaken  sc;its  with  grinning 
bosses ;  and  at  last  they  cast  two  long  columns  of  light  into  the  little 
chapel  under  the  memorial  window.  The  sexton  led  the  way,  and 
the  silence  was  awful.  \  black  chasm  yawned  at  his  feet}  ilie  stone 
had  been  removed,  .tnd  llie  top  of  a  ladder  protruded  on  one  side. 
Curling  one  of  the  jirongs  of  the  [lilchfork  against  the  stone,  and 
hanging  the  lantern  ihcrcon,  the  sexton  lowered  it  into  the  vault 
His  companions  peered  fearfully  in,  and  then  retreated  with  *  cry  of 
horror.  Two  bodies  lay  at  the  foot  of  lite  bdder :  one  was  tliat  of 
the  gallant  Horatio  Stubbs. 
,.i  <■ 

And  now  somctliing  more  tluon  the  moaning  of  the  wind  smote  the 
ear  of  Gasford.  The  Abbey  bell  boomed  out  loud  and  full  ;  it 
sounded  like  his  own  death  knell.  All  Westficid  rose  up  at  the 
unusual  .lound.  Only  fire  or  murder  could  produce  such  hurried, 
pealing  alarums,  The  sexton  pulled  with  all  his  might,  whilst  his 
companioi\s  hurried  to  and  fro  in  the  darknc».  Boom,  boom,  boom 
rolled  out  the  sonorous  notes  over  all  the  town.  Harry  Gasford 
hurried  to  his  father's  room  at  the  first  sound. 

'"''here's  somcthingwrongifather,"  he  said.as  he  Sung  open  thcdoor. 
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**  It'ii  a  lie,  it'*  a  lie  !"  shouted  the  old  naai^  stSLhiij;  a^ust  M.  hi».j 
soo. 

"  That's  the  Abbey  be^     It's  *  fire  or  a  murder." 

"  it  a  DOC  the  Abbey  bell,"  said  GaaJbnl,  ftercely,  his  dee]>  dark  cjcs- 
looking  appcaltngly  tip  uilo  his  son's  face. 

"  Wiiy,  gweniOT.  what  is  the  nalter  with  you  ?  "  the  young 
exdained. 

.  "fiothiog,  nothing.     I'd  lay  my  life  down  for  thee,  lad,"  said 
GaebnJ,  stretching  out  his  anus. 

"  VouVc  been  drinking  goremor," 

"  Ves,  yes ;  Pve  been  drinking.     WiiJicr  his  ami,  wrhoever  is  i 
ing  that  bell ! " 

"  III  go  and  sec  what  it  is  alt  about,"  said  Hany, 

"No,  no!"  exclaimed  Ca»ford,  seizing  his  son  by  the  arm. 
"  They'll  say  j"ou  did  it    Back,  back,  you  fool  I " 

"  I  shall  go  for  all  thaL,"  laid  Hiut)'.     "  Why,  I  never  saw  you 

M  glOggy  twfoce,  gOVCTDOT." 

Gasford  dung  to  his  son  Acrcdy  u  the  wind  Aung  the  sound  of  the 
bell  against  the  rattling  casement 

Ueanwhitc,  a-crovrd  K^i'iered  about  the  Abbey,  and,  by  and  by,  x 
body  on  a  sticitlicr  w,i«  borne  uloi^  the  rood.  Hairy  Caaford  nut 
the  bnlcn-lit.procesion  in  the  tou-n  ;  and  the  old  man,  crouching  in 
out-of-the-way  places,  watched  it  at  •  dtaunve  with  that  tcmUc  ct)- 
rtngjng  in  his  ears  for  ever. 


ScBKK  III.-Thk  Bi^t  Bcii-nnoii  or  the  Bli;c  Cow.         ^ 

No;  he  was  not  dead.  Arthur  McTi>TaIe  sliU  lived.  Wounded 
and  soie,  almost  unto  death,  be  by  asleep  on  the  great  fouT'poslcr  of 
the  old  hostelry  when  the  morning  came. 

Bessie  Arnold  wa-t  titere,  .iml  Hatty  Gu^onl ;  and  ill  an  adjoining 
room  Horatio  Stubbs  anil  ncvcral  teaUing  members  of  the  Histrionic 
Club,  Horatio  having  for  the  tenth  tine  endeavoiiretl  for  their  cdtfi- 
catioD  to  recall  the  varied  sensations  of  fear  which  had  fallen  upon 
liim  when  a  groan  saluted  his  cntrj'  into  the  vaulL 

"  It  was  awful,  gentlemen,  awful ;  and,  excepting  that  1  retncmlier 
ralliitg  into  the  arms  or  .-i  dead  body,  I  know  no  more  than  you  do 
about  it     1  suppose  I  tainted." 

.."  You  were  not  hurt,"  said  the  chairman  of  the  club.   "  You  I 
(alien  down  the  ladder?" 

"  No  ;  1  walked  down  the  ladder.     At  the  bottom  a  deep,  hc»v 
groan  an'este<l  my  Cootttcps.* 
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The  link  fproup  oT  Hisirionics  looked  silently  at  eacli  other,  and 
shuddered  Tor  tlie  tenth  time  at  this  perioti  of  the  story. 

"  A  deep,  heavy  )>roaD.  I  forgot  all  about  the  heroic  maid,  geotlc- 
raen  all,  at  this,  and  let  the  lantern  fall  in  afrighl ;  and  then  it  come 
a^in.  My  foot  touched  something  soft,  like  a  human  body,  and 
I  fcIL" 

Again  the  Histrionics  gazed  into  each  other's  faces,  and  shu<ldeTed. 

"I  fell  as  if  1  were  dead;  and  the  next  thing  I  remember  is 
wallcinc  into  tlie  Blue  Cow  between  two  of  you ;  and  the  next,  sitting 
by  the  fire,  with  my  feet  in  hot  water,  and  my  nose  in  a  hot  glass  of 
brandy." 

"He  will    have  his  little  joke,"  said  the  sympatlictic  school-' 
master. 

Then,  licaring  a  movement  in  the  best  bed-room,  they  all  stretched 
iheir  necks  towards  tbc  half-open  doorway,  and  listened. 

Ju^t  at  that  moment  Arthur  Merryvale  had  spoken :  he  had  uld 
one  word,  and  Bessie  Arnold  had  leaned  over  him  with  beating  heart 
and  swollen  eyes  to  catch  this  first  strong  sign  of  life  and  hope. 

•'  Mother,"  «'as  Arthur's  first  word—"  Mother." 

.\nd  in  less  than  an  hour  .tflerwanl.s  his  mutlier  came.  From  the 
first  she  had  feared  some  sad  issue  to  Arthur's  WestfielJ  journey;  and 
.il!  her  fon-bodiiigs  culminated  on  this  night  in  terrible  dreams.  The 
wind  had  been  loud  and  boisterous  in  town.  Could  it  have  carried 
to  St  George's  Siiuarc  tlie  crj'  of  distress  which  the  Abbey  echoes 
had  repeated?  Mrs.  Merr^v-ale  had  passed  through  a  night  of  fear 
and  alarm;  and  w  strong  was  the  inHuenceupoo  her  of  itome  terrible 
prescntimeni  of  danger  to  her  son  that,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  she 
rose,  and  look  the  first  train  for  Wcstficld. 

In  the  sombre  gray  mist  of  a  November  morning  she  stood  once 
more  in  her  native  village, — stood  once  more  near  that  old  .\bbey 
where  she  had  sworn  to  love,  honour,  and  obey  the  man  whom  her 
poor,  broken  father  had  chosen  for  her.  Once  more  she  was  here^ 
the  lorn  branches  of  the  great  trees  strewn  about  her  footsteps  like 
her  own  lorn  and  scattered  hopes.  She  pulled  her  shawl  closely 
round  her  shoulders  and  never  once  removed  her  veil,  as  if  she 
feared  to  be  recognised.  She  could  scarcely  have  understood  how 
much  she  was  changed.  Not  a  soul  in  Wcstficld  would  have  de- 
tected, in  that  wasted  figure,  the  fair  and  lovely  daughter  of  the  once 
rich  and  popular  Colonel  Compton  I  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if 
all  the  years  had  come  back ;  but  this  was  only  the  mockery  of  the 
almost  unchanging  trees  and  Adds  and  lulls  that  surrounded  her, 
with  the  tower  of  the  Abbey  preaching  its  solemn  sermon  of  human 
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OtAf  for  a  moment  did  she  walk  in  the  past ;  the  preicut 
Bneed  itMlfupon  her  in  those  strange,  stem  fears  Tor  her  wa. 

On  past  the  At>1>ey,  and  through  the  town,  went  Artliut's  mother, 
lilcc  one  in  a  drejim,  until  «he  was  arrcstci!  by  a  (troup  of  persons 
standing  about  the  doorway  of  an  inn. 

"  Is  itnytliing  the  matter?"  she  asked,  in  soft,  gentle,  anxious  tone*. 

It  was  the  same  sn-cct  voice  as  of  yore  :  thcie  was  no  change  in  the 
music  of  those  tender  tones  which  had  captivated  the  heart  of  th. 
tmve  young  soldier  of  okL 

"  Is  anything  ilie  matter  ? "  s),\e  intjuired  again. 

"  Yes.  marm,"  snaid  a  LiyKlandeT ;  "  tliey  do  My  as  a  young  gen'lc- 
man  'as  bin  nigh  murdered." 

"I  knew  it  1"  »aid  the  woman,  raising  her  veil.  "  I  knew  it  I  take 
me  to  him  !"  And  she  forced  her  way  through  tlic  crowd  into  the 
Itou.ie. 

"  \VheTC  ix  he?"  she  asked,  a«  tlie  landlady  stood  gating  at  her 
white  &CC  an<l  glowing  eyes. 

"  He  be  upsiairi,  mana" 

"  It  is  my  son  1  1  know  it !  My  owii  dear  Arthur !  My  child  1 
iny  dear  boy!"  she  s.iid,  hiinying  upstairs  and  into  the  darkened 
room,  where  she  found  him  soon  after  he  had  whispered  her  name. 

A  long,  low  wail  gave  vent  to  the  agony  of  the  mother's  he-.irl  when 
the  saw  her  boy  lying  senieless  in  the  bed :  and  tl>en  iJie  kneel«d| 
down  and  ihankcti  Cod  that  He  had  brought  her  to  the  sutfcrcr, — 
thanked  Cod,  and  prayed  that  Misguiding  hand,  which  had  directed 
her,  would  rescue  her  boy  from  death. 

Neither  Hariy  (iasford  nor  Miss  Arnold  spoke  to  the  woman. 
'riKy  .seemed  to  understand  at  once  that  this  wan  Arthur's  molher^ 
though  no  one  had  sent  to  tell  her  of  what  had  happened.  The 
doctor  came,  and  when  he  .taw  that  pale  foce  bent  over  his  palienfa 
head,  he  knew,  too,  that  Arthur's  mother  had  come.  And  so  the 
morning  passed. 

It  was  long  after  noon  before  .\rthur  spoke  again,  and  then  the 
only  word  he  said  was  "  mother ;"  and  oh  !  how  it  went  to  her  heart 
to  bear  him  say  "  Modiei." 

"  I  am  here,"  she  said,  in  a  sweet,  fond  whisper,  "  dear  Arthur,  my 
«n." 

And,  lo !  he  ojicncd  his  eyes,  and  behold  she  was  with  him 
indeed ;  and  he  knew  that  it  was  his  mother. 


1 


From  this  moment  Arthur  began  to  recover  bis  senses,  and  on  tlie 
following  day  he  asked  for  He»ie  ;  but  nothing  wu  )>3.i<\  a.WiX  Vv^ 
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accident,  or  how  it  cimc  nboiit.  The  doctor  could  not  accotmtfbr 
thc  wound  at  the  back  of  the  hcnd  by  the  theory  of  the  )>min(f  nun 
having  fallen  into  the  vault.  Moreover,  as  he  explained  to  Mr. 
OasfonI,  who  had  called  upon  him  on  that  second  day,  there  was  the 
heavy  mallet  wiUi  the  blood  upon  it ;  and  Mr.  Sttibbn  rlislinrtly  stated 
that  he  found  the  stone  drawn  over  the  ^milt,  and  moved  it  before  he 
cinild  descend. 

Casford  said  it  wiu  no  good  listening  to  a  fool  like  Stubbs,  aait 
was  clear  enough  that  Mcn^'v.ilc  had  Ijllcn  whiUt  looking  at  the 
Mcmonal  Window,  and  gone  head  fotcmost  into  ilie  tomb.  The 
doctor  said  ihtji  was  impossible. 

Meanwhile,  tiie  ])ol!ce  bad  made  in([tiirie«,  and  discovered  that  two 
persons  weru  seen  in  the  Abbey  during  the  evening ;  .ind  the  supctio- 
tcndent  of  the  district,  with  ,i  magistrate  had  called  twice  at  the  Blue 
Cow  to  take  Arthur's  depositions,  but  without  avail. 

Some  days  paswd  before  Arthur  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  iiues- 
tioned;  and  ilurinu  this  time  Mrs.  Merryvale  made  the  acipiaintance  of 
the  Arnolds  and  of  Harr^'  (raaforiL  I'he  lawyer's  son  was  assiduous 
in  acts  of  courtesy  and  politeness  towards  Mrs.  Mcrryv.ilc ;  hut  none 
knew  her  except  one,  and  he  avoided  her.  Gasfotxl  had  wormed  owl 
her  secret  long  ago,  and  he  had  seen  in  Bessie  Arnold's  love  for 
Arthur,  and  in  his  mother's  claims  on  the  estate,  the  destruction  of 
all  his  schemes. 

Wearily  the  time  went  on  until  that  last  evcnhig  at  the  Wettfield 
hostelry.  Ihc  Arnolds  had  invited  Mrs.  Meiryvale  and  her  son  to 
pay  tiieni  a  long  visit.  Arthur  had  already  been  nioved  into  the  best 
I>arlour  during  the  day,  and  here  were  assembled  on  this  last  niglit 
the  Amoldie,  Harry  Gasford,  and  Mrs.  Mcrry>-atc. 

During  the  <lay  a  local  magistrate  and  the  chief  of  police  had  been 
with  Arthur.  He  had  borne  the  intenicw  so  well  that  Mrs.  Merry- 
vale  had  resolved  to  take  Mrs.  Arnold  back  with  her  into  the  memory 
of  her  past  life.  Arthur,  who  had  already  been  made  acquainted  with 
his  parentage,  saw  th.it  tlie  secret  was  out  when  the  two  women  came 
bock  into  the  room  (after  an  absence  of  halfan-hour)  handin-hand. 
It  was  a  delicious  moment  to  him :  his  own  mother  and  Bessie's 
mother  »tting  close  by  each  other,  happy  and  hopeful.  ' 

"  May  I  ?  "  presently  asked  Mrs.  Arnold,  kissing  Arthur's  mother 
on  the  cheek. 

"  Yes,"  the  woman  whispered,  after  «  pause. 
"  Harry  Gasford,  let  me  introduce  to  you  our  long,  long  lost  friends, ' 
the  late  Mr*  Bence  and  Arthur  her  son,"  said  Mrs.  Arnold. 
Bessie  started  at  the  declaration ;  and  Harry,  aJ^er  a  half-doubdngi 
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Appeal  (o  Mrs.  Amok),  w)io  renssurcd  him  and  whispered  somcthmg 
in  his  CAT,  sJiook  hands  with  Aithur's  moihcr,  and  then  tvilh  Arlhnr. 

"  If  it  were  possible  that  anything  could  lessen  this  sad  calamity  of 
Anhur'i  it  is  thli  discovery ;  for  it  gives  us  all  the  right  of  old  friend- 1 
ship  to  <le%-otc  ounelves  to  you,  and  help  to  in:ikc  you  happy,"  said 
Hsny,  Addressing  Arthnr. 

"  Docs  it  not,  my  dwr  Mis^  Arnold  ?  "  he  added,  taking  her  hand  j 
and  leading  her  up  to  Arthur's  chair.  "Some  day,  Arthur,  if  you  had  j 
not  come  here,  I,  who  never  cared  for  aoybotty,  should  have  made  A  ] 
confession  to  Bes&ic  ;  kow,  my  dear  fellow,  I  can  Io\'e  you  both."  I 
With  whidi  remark,  his  eyes  glistening  with  talis&eiion,  Harry' 
Gasfonl  phiccil  Bwsic's  hand  in  Arthur's,  at  which  moment  there  was 
a  hurrj'ing  un<I  tnunj>lin^  of  feet  lielow,  and  a  hum  of  voices  outside 
the  house. 

"  It  is  ncccuaiy,  justii«  demands  ii,  and  I  insist,"  said  a  stem  i 
voice  on  the  iiaire ;  and  the  next  moment  the  local  magistrate,  the 
chief  of  police,  Horatio  Stubbs,  the  schoolmaster,  sexton,  and  diuir- 
man  of  tlie  Histrionics,  entered  the  room,  with  Nicodemut  Gasford 
is  ihdr  midst,  and  Parson  WiUlwoo<]  bringing  uii  the  rear. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  bc^  you  will  p-inlon  this  intni&ioii.  I 
liavc  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Mcrryvalc's  medical  adviser  that  he  is 
well  enough  to  undergo  this  trial  of  his  patience  and  memory.  I'here 
is  reason  to  believe  that  some  frastratlon  of  justice  has  already  been  j 
AtUiDptcd  in  this  case.  Mr.  Menyvale,  in  the  short  statement  he 
has  already  nude,  has  not  said  all  he  knows  about  the  attack  whi<:h 
was  undoubtedly  made  upon  him.  Mr.  WUdwood  has  made  a  com- 
numication  to  the  police,  and  so  has  the  sexton  here,  which  has  ren- 
dered Klrong  measures  necesnry.  .\  iier«on  has  this  morning  been 
apprehended  ou  suspicion  ;  and.  In  deference  to  his  position,  his 
request  has  been  .icccdcd  to,  and  that  is,  that  he  should  confront 
you,  and  at  once  settle  the  horrible  and,  he  says,  ridiculous  charge 
that  has  been  made  against  him.'' 

Artliur,  at  sight  of  Gasford  (who  came  forward  and  shook  hands 
wiiii  the  Arnolds),  leaned  bock  and  closed  his  eyes  as  if  to  shut  out 
^K  an  ugly  vision ;  and  Mrs.  Mcrrjvale  remembered  the  sharp,  sinister, 
^V  scrutinising  eyes  which  had  followed  her  out  of  the  lawyer's  otfice  in 
I  Gray's  Inn.  i 

^B  "For  the  present,  I  have  simply  to  ask  you,  sir,  who  was  your 

^1     companion  in  tlie  Abbey  on  the  night  when  you  were  attacked  ?  "  said 
P  the  magistrate. 

I  "  \Va5  he  attacked  ?    Was  be  alucked  ?    Aik  him  that,"  rciomtd 

1  Gasford,  quickly. 
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"  Were  you  attacked,  or  did  you  fiil  into  the  vault  ?  Will  that 
satiny  you.  Mr.  Gasroril  ?  " 

"  I  WM  alUcked,"  iaid  Arthur. 

"  Yoa  were  attacked.  At  that  moment  who  wis  your  OMn- 
janion?" 

There  W3S  a  dead  pause,  during  which  time  llie  chief  of  police 
whiapered  to  the  magi^lrale, — 

"  I  have  leami  to  what  extent  he  would  have  benelited  by  the 
young  man's  <l»th — the  sum  is  a  large  one." 

'■  Yes,"  s.iid  the  magisiratc,  in  quid  response ;  and  llicn,  luniing 
to  Arthur,  he  said,  "You  must  answer  ilic  (luestion — it  i.t  the  only 
one  at  preiient  that  wc  sliall  trouble  you  wtili." 

"  Mr.  (l.-uford  wa.s  the  only  |>er«on  I  saw,"  said  Arthur. 

"  Oh  my  God  ! "  exclaimed  Hany,  throwing  himself  into  a  chair. 

*'  You  lie,  you  lie,  you  ioterloping  thief,"  shouted  (Jarford,  rushfng 
at  the  invalid ;  but  only  to  be  scUcd  from  behind,  and  jiromptl)- 
handeuffed  by  the  chief  of  poline  ami  his  asKistants ;  upon  which 
opcraticn  we  ring  the  ciinain  down,  leaving  the  reader  to  groii)>  the 
tableau  according  to  his  own  fancy,  not  roi:getting  to  put  Mr.  Hotatio 
Stubbs  into  a  dramatic  attitude  suitable  to  the  occasion. 


THE  EPnX)r.UE. 

Another  marriage.  Anotlier  death.  Thus  si)eed  (he  teeming  ftxn. 
The  prayer  of  the  repentant  old  man  in  the  Prologue  is  answered, 
after  years  of  trial  .ind  affliction.  Hewie  Arnold  and  Arthur  Bcnre 
Stand  ai  the  aliar  in  a  little  church  above  the  Wcsificid  valley.  Two 
women,  who  were  friends  in  early  days,  two  happy  mothers  at  last. 
»t  by  with  eyes  too  full  of  tears  to  note  the  joyous  faces  of  tJienr 
children.  Once  a(;ain  there  are  flowers  strewn  in  the  pathway,  and 
the  bells  arc  ringing  merrily ;  this  time  ihcy  tell  .a  really  happy  storj- 
of  loving  hearts ;  lei  loving  hearts  interptci  that 

"  Mutte  nie^inl  boHtting  ufton  heaven,** 


The  early  morning  light  ofan  autumn  day  struggles  through  tlie  ban 
of  a  prison  cell.  In  that  dark  comer  to  llic  left  the  cold  chill  beams  fall 
upon  an  upturned  face.  A  wretched  prisoner  has  died  in  the  nighL 
llntended,  unwept,  with  no  loving  hand  to  close  those  ghastly 
staring  eyes,  the  avaricious  son  of  greed  has  jiassed  from  cattli.  No 
cunning  device  of  human  mind  could  stay  the  avenging  punishmeDt 
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ftbat  must  come  wiih  sin  at  Ust ;  no  ban  of  iron,  no  aJamantine 
walls  could  stay  that  departing  soul,  released  for  weni  or  woe  by  the 
Divine  lund  that  gave  iL 
By-and-by  tbc  world  will  be  awake.  Travellers  through  the  West* 
ficl<l  valk-y  will  look  up  at  the  Abbey,  and  tell  each  other  the  stoiy 
of  that  Memorial  Window ;  whilst  prim  sempstrc»cs  go  to  their  daily 
woric  in  the  county  town,  and  clapper  clerks  nib  their  morning  pens. 
The  hum  of  voices  will  come  up  to  the  prison  windows ;  the  weary 
watcher  of  the  night  will  listen  once  more  at  the  prisoner's  door,  and 
then,  in  an  official  report,  carry  to  the  governor's  room  the  concluding 
link  of  ihi*  wayiide  tragedy, — "Relieving  guard  this  morning,  we 
found  dead  in  his  cell  the  old  man,  Ntcodemus  Giuford." 

Joseph  Hatiom.  J 


Vot.  I.,  N.  S.  1868. 
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NOTES   &   INCIDENTS. 


YOU 


bruise  your  oaw?" 
"Vm,"  "And  bni»h 
ymuT  hones  by  machinery?" 
"No.  Wlio  ever  thought  of 
such  a  ihiny  ?"  Well,  try  ;  and 
make  I  lie  same  flywheel  ihat 
turns  your  chaff-culiing  machi- 
nery do  duty  to  pui  a  poli&h  on 
your  chntnuls,  and  they  will 
shine  like  saiin.  Kair-bruihing 
by  machinery  is  hardly  iippllcable  1 
10  human  heads;  none  but  the 
shiirtcst  crop  of  bristles  and  the 
lougheit  of  skini  being  abJo  to 
iuppon  it,  whilst  tine  hair,  if  not 
lorn  out  by  the  roots,  b  npt,  If 
long,  to  get  round  the  spindle 
ajid  inip  the  patient  before  he  can  say,  "Hold,  enough!" — a  thing 
not  likely  to  occur  in  dressing  the  lior»e.  Grooms,  of  cotirae^  will 
for  a  time  be  against  the  niciliod,  and  old  hands  sadly  bothered  to  use 
the  rotiiting  brush ;  but  with  several  horses  to  dress,  the  saving  wilt  be 
great,  the  flying  polisher  passing  over  the  surfoce  with  ten  times  tlie 
velocity  of  the  hand.  The  use  of  the  machine  would  not  abolish  the 
band-brush,  any  more  than  the  lawn-mower  supersedes  the  occasional^ 
use  of  the  shears  for  trimming  round  shnibs  and  borders.  The  scheme  il 
well  worth  a  trial,  li  saves  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  labour,  and  with  far 
more  bidliani  results. 


Ths  very  modem  practice  of  filing  successful  generals  or  other  dis- 
tinguished personages  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  is  one  that  ought  to  be 
recorded  as  a  feature  of  our  times.     In  the  days  when  7X/  GeHlltmaH't 
Magaiin-e  vi»s  young,  such  a  kind  of  triumph  would  have  been  impossible,  j 
A  victorious  soldier  or  a  popular  prince  might  have  been  st.ircd  at  in  thai 
strcels,  or  cheered  b>-  a  couple  of  thousand  people  in  a  theatre  ;  but  to  bo" 
fitcd  by  thirty  or  forty  tlious&iid  people  assembled  under  one  roof,  wu  » 
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^ng  Iwyond  th«  wildeit  drevitt  of  those  days.  During  the  past  meMlr 
we  bavc  had  thirty  thousand  people  Ufembling  by  road  %tA  Tail  in  the 
People's  Palace  to  welcome  hack  our  Sailor  Prince,  escaped,  by  God's 
mercy,  from  an  asuuin's  hand  on  the  other  side  of  the  Klobc,  sod  we  lujivc 
had  ncnrly  as  many  ihousunds  Kachering  to  do  honour  to  the  gallant 
general  who  did  his  work  to  well  in  Abystinia.  The  two  recepiiont  were 
characteristic  of  the  two  gatherings.  Your  "'  five  ihillmg  people,"  as  the 
Palace  officials  call  those  who  arc  willing  to  pay  fire  shillings  for  adnis- 
9ion,  arc  not  very  demonstrative,  and  prefer  to  Ici'cl  opera  glasses  at  & 
piece  of  rcil  royalty,  rather  than  give  him  n  good  hearty  cheer.  The 
'■  ihilliag  people,"  who  did  honour  to  Sir  Robert  Napier,  arc  of  another 
sort,  and  the  cheers  that  greeted  him  were  thunder  when  compared  with 
the  gentle  acclamations  that  rippled  through  the  building  in  honour  of  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh. 


Tne  truth  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  is  curiously  illus- 
tnited  by  a  collection  of  ancient  weapons  at  the  Leeds  Art-Treasures 
Exbibilion.  When  our  armourers  ^plicd  the  rilling  process  to  our 
smooih-borc  muskets  and  cannon,  so  as  to  ni-ercomc  the  divergence  of 
the  prc^ectilcs  by  giv-ing  them  a  rotator)'  motion,  they  were  iliought  to  hava 
discovered  something  very  ingenious ;  and  certainly  they  effecicd  a  vmD  ' 
iaptovcment  in  the  power  of  our  wcapnns.  But  they  simply  applied  to 
our  small  arms  and  ordnance  a  principle  llini  was  thoroughly  understood 
in  the  carliot  ages  of  which  wc  have  nmterial  remains,  and  which  b  at^ 
tbb  moment  understood  and  practised  by  savage  liibea  in  America, 
Attsiraba,  and  Africa.  The  besi-finbhed  specimens  of  arrow-heads  In  the 
Leeds  Exhibition,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  arc  so  fashioned  as  to  give 
iheprojcciile  a  rotatory  motion  after  leaving  the  t)OW.  Take  a  flint  arrow- 
head  of  ancient  Britain,  and  we  find  that  of  its  four  facets  the  lirst  and 
third  are  hollowed  out,  and  the  second  and  fourth  rounded,  so  that  a 
uansverse  section  would  hare  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  screw-propeller 
of  a  modern  steamsliip.  I'hii  is  ci^ually  seen  in  arrows  used  by  tlie  Iiidiait 
tribes  of  Canada,  as  well  as  in  ancient  arrow-heads  found  in  Ireland  and 
Denmark.  It  is  interesting  to  sec  how  the  same  idea  has  developed  itself 
in  ibc  minds  of  savage  armourers  at  such  distant  intervals  of  time  and 
space. 

I  A  RACE  without  stutters  is  not  an  amusing  spectacle;   yet  by  no 

I  happier  simile  can  we  deicribe  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  "  Aeronautical 

I  Society."    I^csumably  it  was  a  show  of  atrial  ships  and  engines,  but 

I  nothing  went  up ;  nothing  took  the  air  without  the  aid  of  a  suspending 

L  wire.    The  0rigin.1l  programme  was  a  pretentious  one,  and  it  had  been 

^H  in  circulation  for  some  nine  months  before  the  date  of  the  exhibition  % . 

^^P  ample  time  for  the  sanguine  aeronauts  to  have  produced  something  mors  \ 

r  creditable  than  the  collection  of  childish  toys  that  really  came  foitli,  and 

I  for  satisfying  themiclves  of  the  capabilities  or  incapabUities  of  their 

I  inventions  before  subrnitting  them  to  the  public.    Some  o^  \Vie  i^tiKCCift* 

^^^  i>  o  I 
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were  truly  absuid,  ni,  for  instance,  one  in  nrhich  n  man's  ou'it  weigkl  was 
to  be  his  lifting  power  I  All,  as  the  end  has  proved,  were  futile,  for  we 
saw  no  single  machine  or  model  lift  itself  a  single  inch.  The  society,  we 
arc  privately  infoimcd,  rejected  many  articles ;  small  would  have  been 
the  loss  to  their  science  and  to  ihc  world  had  they  discarded  more.  The 
catalogue  was  a  ludicrous  document ;  it  was  as  much  a  list  of  what  u-js 
not  shown  as  what  was,  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  society's  president, 
appeared  in  it  as  (he  exhibitor  of  a  working  model  to  show  proKfcssifc 
motion  by  the  flapping  of  wings ;  but  the  compiler  blandiy  told  the 
reader  that  it  was  **  doubtful  whether  this  model  would  be  completed  in 
time."  A  similar  anwiunccmenl  was  repeated  three  times  on  one  page. 
All  interest  was  centred  on  a  Mr.  Spencer,  nbo  had  long  boasted  of 
having  tlown  over  a  distance  of  i6o  feet.  He  and  his  apparatus  were 
named  in  the  catalogue,  with  an  apology  for  the  probable  absence  of 
both  on  account  of  the  possible  unfitness  of  his  flying  appurtenances  1 
Another  kite-flier,  "who  had  raised  himself  to  the  height  of  several 
htmdred  feel,"  was  excused  in  similar  r^shion.  There  was  to  have  been 
a  captive  balloon  for  the  delectation  of  the  public  ;  but  the  proprietor,  a 
Frenchman,  mi^ed  the  authorities  by  bringing  a  Montgoltiet  that  was  to 
ascend  by  fue  instead  of  gas.  He  paid  the  penalty  by  the  loss  of  hia 
machine,  which  was  accidentally  burnt  to  tinder  i  providentially  while  it 
was  on  the  ground.  Altogether,  the  exhibition  was  of  a  character  to  cnish 
tlie  most  san^inc  hopes  of  aspiring  aviators. 


I 


How  the  world  is  governed  by  phrases  !  Look  at  that  old  saying  that 
history  ne^'cr  repeats  itself.  How  it  lives  I  The  Times  reproduces  it  on 
an  average  at  least  once  a  month.  Yet  it  is  transparently  false.  History, 
like  poetry,  is,  after  all,  only  a  reproduction,  with  slight  vanalions,  of  a 
single  set  of  ideas ;  and  those  ideas  arc,  for  the  most  part,  of  Eastern 
origin.  Our  religion— what  is  that?  Asiatic  to  the  very  roots.  Our 
system  of  jurisprudence?  Roman,  both  in  form  and  spirit.  Poetry,  the 
drama,  sculpture,  painting?  An  imilation^n  many  parts  a  servile  imita- 
tion— of  Greek  models.  Our  s)'steni  of  weights  and  measures  is  of  As- 
syrian origin.  Our  watch-faces  are  a  device  of  tlie  priests  of  Baal. 
Solomon  was  quite  right.  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  That 
idea  of  self-help  by  co-opcratioo,  which  linds  expression  in  our  trade  and 
friendly  societies,  is  generally  thought  to  he  a  pure  product  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  thought.  Yet  even  that  is  second-hand.  It  is  only  the  reproduction 
of  a  Creek  idea.  Mr.  Tomkins,  the  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
Kegiscrar- General  of  Friendly  Societies,  has  been  punling  out  some 
mystical  inscriptions  on  the  ruined  tablets  of  Greece  :  and  ther*,  wriiien 
in  stone,  he  finds  Ihc  history  of  scores  of  friendly  societies,  characterised 
by  all  the  virtues,  and  some  of  the  viceSi  of  our  own.  The  object  of 
these  Greek  societies,  like  that  of  our  own,  was  a  mitigation  of  the 
miseries  of  life,  and  the  decent  burial  of  their  members  after  death  ;  and 
thcii  machinery  was  identical  with  ours.    It  was  a  system  of  self-help  by 
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ion.  The  anilofcy  i(  closer  still ;  for  mott  of  these  friendly 
of  Greece  were  a  species  of  trade  unions.  What  the  subscrip- 
tions to  the  Greek  societies  were^  wc  cannot  itsccrtain.  But  Mr.  Tontkins 
has  dbcovered  the  sccounts  of  a  Koman  society  founded  at  Lanuviutn  ; 
.and,  CAlcuUting  from  nnalogy,  wc  »lioutd  say  they  were  very  unall.  Tli« 
entrance  fee  to  the  Lanuvium  Society  wai  an  amphora  or  jar  of  wine,  and 
A  hundred  scscetccs  (say  i;/.).  The  contributions  were  u.  a  year,  or  %d. 
A  month.  The  return,  of  course,  was  correspondingly  small.  It  was 
ll.  ^.  for  a  funenii  ;  and  out  of  that  the  friends  were  required  to  set  apart 
7x.  61/.  fur  distribution  at  the  burning  of  ihc  body.  Most  of  these  societies 
appear  to  have  led  a  very  precarious  lifc^  They  were  generally  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  The  contributions  were  on  too  tow  a  scale,  and 
even  these  were  not  kept  up  by  the  members  with  anything  like  regu- 
larity. The  Roman  societies  had  a  rule  conliscalint;  the  contributions  of 
ntcfflbcrs  who  did  not  pay  up  promptly,  and  striking  Uieir  munes  out  of 
the  liais.  Probably  the  Greeks  had  also ;  but  tliey  seem  to  have  been 
particularly  fottimaic  in  the  selection  of  their  secretaries  and  treasurers, 
for  1  find  that  these  officers  frenucntly  put  their  bands  into  ihctr  own 
ftockels  to  eke  out  the  funds  of  the  societies.  That,  as  far  as  I  con  see, 
is  the  only  striking  and  suggestive  point  of  difference  between  English 
and  Greek  friendly  societies  ;  and  thai  dcser\'cs  a  note. 


There  are  no  longer  alchemists  who  believe  in  the  trAnsmutalion  of 
metals,  the  base  into  the  precious  ;  but  those  still  exist  who  hold  it  pos- 
sible to  ntakc  diamonds  from  worthless  materials.  One  of  this  class  has 
proposed  a  solution  of  the  famous  problem  to  ihc  French  Academy,  and 
ihc  august  body  has  smiled  w/on,  not  •n/,  the  project.  M.  Caliste  .Saix  is 
ihe  h«pp>'  discoverer  who  has  found  the  way  to  che.it  Nature  out  of  her 
riches,  and  wiih  praiseworthy  disinierestcHness  he  has  given  his  metliod 
freely  to  the  world.  The  process  consists  in  jiassing  a  stream  o(  chlorine 
gas  over  fused  cast-iron :  a  perchloridc  of  the  metal  is  formed  and  volati- 
lises, leaving  the  carbon  present  in  the  mineral  intact.  According  to  the 
author  the  carbon  must,  under  the  circumstances,  crystallite  and  appear 
as  diamonds.  Sixty  grammes  weight  of  jewels  arc  to  come  from  one 
Idlogrunme  of  iron  ;  the  raw  male^l.^l  costing  30  francs  and  the  precious 
product  realising  7{.ooo  francs.  The  process  is  creating  some  stir  in 
'  France,  but  we  cannot  hear  that  any  diamonds  have  actually  been  nude 
by  IL  

Whatever  inay  be  the  real  siaic  of  the  case  with  regard  to  the  asserted 
decKae  of  the  Uriiisb  dram.-i,  it  is  pretty  certain  thut  the  Dramatic  College 
FCtea  yearly  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  arc  on  the  wane,  and  must  die  out 
of  interest  if  the  executive  does  not  bcilir  itself.  Like  the  national  drama, 
their  chief  failing  of  late  has  been  want  of  originality.  Year  after  year  the 
sariM  fare  has  appeared  upon  the  bills  set  before  the  guests,  and  each 
succeeding  year  has  seen  It  ser\-ed  up  in  a  more  diluted  form.    TVicWallA 
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of  the  Fancy  Fair  bavc  prown  fewer,  the  dispUyed  goods  more  trashy  and 
less  templing,  consisting  foe  the  most  part  of  HouncUditch  wares,  utelcss 
nick-nacks,  and  trumpery  toys.  The  sdleis  of  thoe  nnides  arc  not  the 
fair  and  famous  dames  wlio  presided  over  the  wcil-stocked  counlcts  of 
the  earlier  baiaars,  but,  with  few  exceptions,  arc  of  second  or  third  class 
notoriety, — representatives  not  of  the  dMma,  but  of  tlic  drama's  porasitei, 
oxtravagaAtt  and  burlesque.  Then,  ns  to  the  entertainments  ; — can  the 
united  brain-power  oJ  authois  snd  actors  conceive  no  variation  upon 
the  monotonous  «  Richardion'*  Show,"  "  Paidy-Tooly-Teehnic,"  "While 
Ldio  of  the  Prairie,"  the  conunon-place  country-fair  jugglingand  Punch- 
and>Jt)dyini;  that  have  coiutiluied  the  sl.iplc  amuscreicats  for  years  past  ? 
The  comparatively  scanty  aiieodnnce  at  the  lalu  gathering,  and  the  di»- 
plriccd  air  of  ihc  visitors — due  allonanec  being  made  for  the  hcijjhl  of 
the  ibcrmomctcr — ought  to  be  a  sutiicicnt  warning  to  the  commiiiec  tbac 
the  pubhc  has  tired  of  ihc  slitlc  meats,  and  expects  something  fresh  and 
new  in  return  for  its  liberal  patronage  Last  year  certain  laxities  of  pro- 
priety made  the  diversions  a  tittle  too  fast :  mild  censures  were  admi- 
nistered, atul  this  year  the  objoclionable  tcatutcs  were  absent,  the  reac- 
tion making  the  "  revels  "  somewhat  slow.  For  the  sake  of  the  College 
and  its  deserts,  let  us  hope  (or  better  things  next  year. 


¥ 
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The  LoitdoH  Gaiette  has  informed  us  that  Sir  Robert  Napier  is 
gaanted  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom,  under  "  the  name,  style,  and  title 
of  Baron  Napier,  of  Magdala,  in  Abyssinia,  and  of  CaryngtoD,  !b  the 
county  palatine  of  Chester."  So  that  there  arc  now  two  Lords  Napier  in 
the  peerage,  and,  curiously  cnnugli,  both  of  them  holding  public  posts  in 
India- — the  Scottish  peer  as  Governor  of  M.idras,and  the  new  lord  as 
Commander-tO' Chief  of  the  Army  of  fiomb.iy.  It  is  very  doubtful, 
however,  how  far  the  genuine  Scotch  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  head  of 
the  clan  Napier,  will  quite  acquiesce  in  the  selection  of  such  a  title ;  and 
the  Scottish  peer,  whose  title  dates  from  1627,  ought  to  have  been  con- 
sulted on  the  subject  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  not  of  courtesy.  Nothing, 
indeed,  is  more  certain  than  that  a  member  of  the  Upper  House  resents 
any  intrusion  upon  the  domain  of  his  title,  even  though  it  be  not  Mriclly 
territorial.  We  sire  qaitc  aware  that  there  is  a  Lord  Stanlej-  of  Alderley, 
and  A  Lord  .Sl.inlcy  of  UickcrsiafTc  ;  that  there  is  a  Marquis  of  Hastings 
and  a  Baton  Hastings  (to  say  nothing  of  a  triplicate  Lord  Hastings  in  the 
person  of  the  Ear!  of  Huntingilnn's  eldest  son);  that  there  is  a  Lord 
Staflford  and  a  Marquis  of  Stafford  ;  that  tliere  is  a  Duke  and  also  an 
Earl  of  Devon  or  Devonshire  ;  we  are  quite  aware  that  there  is  an  Earl 
Grey,  and  that  tliore  is  a  Lord  Grey  of  Grohy,  and  «  Baroness  Grey  de 
Rulhyn  1  that  there  is  a  Lord  Momcagic  and  also  a  Lord  Mountcnglc. 
Bui  then  it  mutt  be  remembered  that  most  of  these  duplicate  titles  were 
issued  afresh  from  the  Patent  OfScc,  when  the  origin.-ds  were  presumed  to  be 
donnant,  or  else  tlut  one  of  the  t«o  duplicates  was  borne  only  as  a  second 
liUe.    The  fonncr  was  ccttaialy  the  case  in  the  creaiioaof  the  Marqui- 
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tatcs  of  Suffotd  and  Hastings ;  and  the  bttcr  remark  applies  lo  the 
lUrony  of  StuiUey  of  Uiclceniuifrc.  Bui  if  wc  rcmctnbcr  right,  it  has 
alwniys  been  lidd  by  tlie  owneri  of  peerages  tliai  when  ihcy  paid  their 
feet  on  creation,  they  purcliajcd  fur  tlicmselves  a  monopoly  of  tbc  tide  by 
which  they  «Yrc  to  take  their  scats.  And  wc  believe  wu  arc  not  wrong  in 
asscning  that  when  Sir  Colin  Campbell  wiibcd  to  select  the  title  of 
"  Lord  Campbell  of  ihc  Clyde,"  or  of  ClydcsdaJc— we  forget  which—bis 
request  was  so  strongly-  oppotcd  either  by  "  plain  John  Campbell,"  Lord 
Campbell,  or  by  the  laic  Uuke  of  Hamilton,  who  wiihcd  for  no  poachers 
on  his  Marquisate,  that  Sir  Colin  tras  fain  to  be  contented  with  tbc 
watery  title  of  Clyde ;  for  wliich,  by  the  way,  he  had  a  precedent  »« 
him  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  second  title,  tlut  of  Marquis  of  Douro. 
Nay,  the  jealousy  li»-es  on  in  families  c*-en  after  the  title  is  extinct.  Lord 
Lyndhurst's  children,  we  may  be  sure,  would  protect  against  any  re-grant 
of  the  Barony  of  Lyndbursl  to  a  successful  lawyer ;  nor>  wc  fancy,  as 
long  as  thcxe  arc  Cowpcrs  in  existence,  would  a  fresh  grant  of  the  titles 
ol  Melbourne  ur  I'almcnton  be  made  by  the  Crown  without  n  very  strong  J 
nmonstrancc  ;  just  as  when  Lord  Talbnt  dc  Malahidc  was  created  an 
Ki^kh  peer  he  chase  the  title  of  Tyrconncll,  which  had  been  home  aoo 
or  30D  years  ago  by  a  collateral  ancestor  ;  but  be  found  liimsdf  obliged  to 
waive  liis  claim  and  make  a  fresh  choice,  by  the  remonstrances  of  some 
nlaiivc*  of  the  Carpcnta  Ikmily,  who  liud  enjoyed  the  title  in  the  lost  and 
prCMnt  century. 

Thx  state  of  the  drama  in  (he  regions  of  the  minor  London  theatres  is 
at  present  such  as  to  claim  the  serious  attention  of  society.  Plays  that 
have  a  direct  tendency  to  encourage  dishonesty— that  arc,  in  fact,  thievci' 
literature  diamatised— are  pecfonned  nightly  In  more  than  one  theatre  that 
it  patronised  by  the  class  of  people  most  likely  to  be  intlucnced  by  them. , 
At  an  East -end  theatre,*  new  version  of"J«ckSheppard,''n'itb  a  new  name, ' 
in  which  "  Nix  my  Dolly,  Pili."  is  sung  to  the  nccumpanimcnt  of  the  fdc 
cutting  the  hero's  prison  chains,  hat  been  broUKhi  out  iiith  the  licence  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain.  The  play  is  written  in  such  a  manner  as  to  carry 
the  sympathy  of  the  audience  throughout  with  the  bold  thief  and  agamst 
the  officers  of  the  law,  and  uhcn  the  escaped  prisoner  succeeds  in  shoot- 
ing the  head  policeman  dead,  the  delight  of  tlic  unwashed  auditors  knows' 
no  bounds.  The  writer  of  this  note  was  present  at  a  pcrfonnance  of  this 
play,  and  it  struck  him  that  no  better  mode  could  possibly  be  devised  of 
leaching  uncultured  people  to  despise  law  and  admire  crime.  Wc  observe 
that  another  minor  theatre  advertises  "  Cartouche,  or  the  French  Jack 
Sheppard,"  and  that  a  third  announces  a  piece  with  the  suspicious  title, 
"The  Knijjhts  of  the  Road."  What  is  the  value  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's licence  ? 
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ST.  NICHOLAS'  CHURCH.  NEWCASTLE, 

R.  URBAN,~T^c  acrple  of  St.  Ni- 
cbolaa,  or  u  it  is  ofien  called,  "ihe 
Mother  Church"  of  N<!«-cn*tlc-upon 
Tjmc,  has  for  ago  been  looked  upon 
with  pride  and  plesuure  by  ibe  in- 
habiUints  of  the  Korth.  Us  unique 
beauty  ha*  been  admired  by  hiito- 
ri-irn.  and  cdcbrntcd  by  poets,  and 
yet  of  thu  hundreds  of  persons  who 
pus  it  daily  on  the  North- Eaitcrn 
Railway,  not  one  in  iifiy  IddIck  at  it, 
or  makes  any  remark  about  it  wbat- 
cs-er.  The hittoriim  Brand  lays, "No 
idea  of  the  elegance  of  the  dcwjin  of 
tbe  forgotten  atcliitcct,  or  the  light-j 
ncKi  of  the  execution  of  Oie  inasonr 
of  ihc  pinnacle,  or  upper  part  of  1 
steeple,  can  be  conveyed  by  deacrip'^ 
(ions  of  the  pen."  Pcnnnnl  writes  :  "The  tower  of  St.  Nicholas  Oiurch 
is  very  justly  the  boast  of  tlie  mhabiianis."  Dr.  Smkelcy,  "  It  is  of  very 
ingenious  niudcl."  Bourne, "  This  steeple  ii  supposed,  as  to  its  model, 
to  be  the  most  curious  in  the  whole  kingdom.'  In  Grey's  "  Chorographia  * 
is  a  riddle  on  this  steeple  by  Ben  Jonson,  which  runs  thus  :^ 

"  My  iltriu'lc  h'lgf),  my  IkmIv  focir  u]uatc^ 
My  foot  In  llie  Rme,  my  head  in  the  df, 
Hy  eyis  in  my  tiilet,  five  tonKue*  In  n>7  wotnt^ 
Thirteen  heads  upon  my  body,  four  inia^iOt  alonb 
I  can  direct  you  where  tbe  wind  dalli  tlay. 
And  I  tnne  God's  firccrpli  (wioc  a  day  ; 
I  am  seen  where  1  am  nttU  I  am  heard  where  1  is  not ; 
Tell  mc  now  what  1  am,  and  see  that  j-on  laia  not." 

Tbe  old  Normnn  church  of  St.  Nicholas  is  said  to  have  been  fou 
at  early  as  the  year  1090,  by  Osmund,  lliihop  of  Salisbury,  a  Normai^^ 
who  came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror,  wa»  created  Earl  of  Dorset, 
and  aftcrurards  became  Chancellor  of  England. 
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I  ma:r  mcmian  bcr«,  thai  "St.  Nicholas  livt<l  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century,  and  was  tlUhop  of  Mym,  a  ciiy  tA  I.ycia,  a  province 
of  Asia  Minor.  He  conformed  «o  micily  to  ccdcsiAMical  nilc.  that 
wlicn  an  infAnc.  his  mother  could  only  indure  him  to  takt  food  once  on 
Wednesday  and  once  on  t'riday.  He  icttorcd  two  murdered  schooll>oys  ' 
to  life,  and  van  chMcn  ns  the  patron  of  tchoUrs  and  youths,  who  anciently 
on  this  saint's  day.  the  6th  of  December,  chose  a  boy  bishop.  Thi»  aaint 
«ras  also^tlie  patron  of  sailors,"  Bourne  says,  "  Ai  the  noYth  door  of  thi< 
(St.  Nicholas^  church,  it  is  observable,  that  the  large  flag  which  is  th«  i 
Krst  step  into  the  churcli,  is  cut  all  along  the  surface  with  unci*en  lines,  ia 
imitalioo  of  llie  waves  of  the  sea.  This  is  a  tilent  remembrance  of  the 
saint  the  church  is  dedicated  to  ;  for  St.  Nicholas,  the  Bishop  of  M)'ra, 
who  hvcd  ill  the  time  of  Con»tuntine  tlic  Creat,  is  so  &maus  among  some 
(or  his  miracles  and  apparitions  by  sea,  that  he  has  merited  the  title  of 
the  patron  of  sailors."  The  old  churcli  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  year 
iai6,  and  the  rebuilding  was  finished  about  the  year  \%%o. 

"  During  thit'ycar  an  indulgence  of  forty  days  was  granted  to  all  such 
(having  repented  and  confessed  their  sins)  a*  performed  certain  Ehinga, ; 
vir. :  I'o  tlioiie  who  came  to  mast  at  this  church  on  the  fe.ui  of  its  patron, 
and  certain  other  days :  who  followed  the  body  of  Christ  and  the  holy  oil, 
when  they  were  carried  to  the  sick,  or  who  went  round  the  churcliyard 
praying  all  the  while  for  the  dead  :  \ct  those  who  gifted  this  church  with 
lamps,  books,  chalices,  vestments,  or  who  gave  or  left  to  it  by  will,  gold, 
sIKer,  or  any  part  of  their  substance  :  and,  lastly,  to  iho«e  who  dei-outly 
prayed  for  the  soul  of  Catherine  de  Camera,  whose  body  was  buried  in  the 
church,  and  for  the  healthful  estate  of  John  de  Camera.  Gilbert  de  Dukes- 
field,  and  Agnes,  his  wife,  as  long  as  they  lived,  and  for  tlieir  louls  when 
Ihcy  were  dead." 

The  rebuilding  of  the  church  was  probably  commenced  at  the  eui  or  1 
dboir  end,  which  was  often  finished  and  rendered  fit  for  ser^'ice  before  the 
nave  was  even  commenced,  and,  lastly,  the  steeple  was  added.  The  choir 
end  of  the  church  has  undergone  so  many  alterations  that  few  remains  of 
its  oviginal  formation  are  left.  1*hc  large  east  window  has  certainly  been 
twice  rcbuill.  According  to  Crej-.  the  window  was  rebuilt  by  Roger 
Thornton,  probably  about  the  year  1600.  And  within  the  last  few  yearv, 
il  has  again  been  enlarged  and  rebuilt,  and  now  stands  as  a  memorial 
window  to  the  Lite  Dr.  Ions,  organist  to  the  church.  About  the  year  1780 
it  was  resoUed  to  entirety  alter  the  arrangemcnti  of  the  interior,  and  no 
longer  to  permit  burials  within  the  choir,  the  churchwardens  selling  alt 
the  old  tombstones  in  that  pan  of  the  church  which  were  cither  not 
claimed  or  belonged  to  extinct  families. 

After  reading  of  such  a  barbarous  and  unjustifiable  outrage,  we  arc  not 
astonished  to  read  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph—^"  But  the  worst  feature 
in  this  business  is,  that  the  churchwarden's  book  does  not  give  any 
account  of  the  money  received  for  the  marble  lombs." 

The  lower,  which  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  is  divided  fron 
the  base  to  the  battlcincnis  into  three  separate  parts  <ir  stories.    The  fir 
forming  the  western  entrance  to  the  church.    The  third  is  set  within  thel 
lower  ones.    At  the  angles  of  this  story  arc  flat  buttresses,  rising  qv«  v\a 
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battlements  and  rcning  ngninsi  the  turrets,  imninating  «iih  n  human 
figure  on  a  brackci.  Kacb  side  of  tlie  tower  i&  dividvd  into  two  equal 
spaces,  by  a  butitvss  rising  up  sijiisrc  [o  ihc  b.-iitlemcnts,  then  with  a 
xmall  luch  it  is  dinted  o^  forming  an  octagonal  turret,  llic  lower  ter- 
minates with  pcdoraled  battlements.  Eight  lutreis  and  pinoades  rise  from 
the  imglcs  and  sides  of  the  lower.  The  nn^Ur  turrets  are  considerably 
higher  and  larger  ilian  those  of  the  ^idcs.  From  their  base  spring  four  >eg- 
ments  of  arclies,ai  the  intersection  of  which  is  supported  a  square  lantern ; 
at  the  angles  of  the  lanicm  .irc  again  buttresses,  sumioiinied  by  pinnacles, 
the  whole  being  surmounicd  by  a  lofty  pinnacle  ornamented  by  ctucketa. 

The  tuscmblanoc  in  the  general  outline  of  the  ■whole  lo  an  imperial  crown 
has  been  frequently  remarked  ;  it  has  also  been  likened  to  the  omamcnt.il 
cover  of  ilie  box  in  wliieh  the  eomccratcd  host  b  eonuined.  The  cmiro 
height  is  one  hundred  and  nincly-ihrcc,  feet  ;  from  the  ground  to  the  top 
of  the  battlement,  one  hundred  and  seventeen  fccL 

Such  IS  this  vcr>-  beautiful  steeple,  many  times  repaired,  and  oow  bdng 
again  restored  and  sircngihened  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Scott. 

For  some  time  fears  have  been  felt  for  its  safety  during  every  high 
vrind.  So  far,  it  seems  lo  be  able  to  defy  every  blast.  Bourne  has  a  very 
amusing  tradition  of  'ttt.  having  been  made  use  of  as  a  means  of  defjing 
the  enemies  of  the  town.  "  In  the  time  of  the  civd  war^,  when  the  Scotk 
had  besieged  tbe  town  fur  several  weeks,  and  were  still  as  far  as  at  litst 
bwa  talcing  it,  the  general  sent  a  mcs!>cnger  to  the  mayor  of  the  town, 
and  demanded  the  keys,  and  delivering  up  of  the  town,  or  lie  would  imme- 
diately demolish  the  steeple  of  St.  Nicholas,  The  mayor  and  aldermen, 
upon  hearing  litis,  at  once  ordered  a  certain  number  of  the  chicfest  of  ibc 
Scottish  prisoner!  to  be  carried  up  to  the  top  of  the  old  lower,  the  place 
below  the  lanthorn.  and  there  confined.  After  this  they  relumed  the  general 
foranswer,— that  tli«y  would  upon  no  terms  deliver  up  the  town,  but  would 
to  tbe  last  moment  defend  it ;  that  the  steeple  of  St.  Nicholas  was  indeed 
a  beautiful  piece  of  architecture,  and  one  of  the  great  ornaments  of  their 
town  ;  but  yet  if  it  fell  or  be  blown  into  atoms,  it  should  not  fall  alone  \ 
that  ut  tlie  same  time  that  he  destroiTd  tbe  beautiful  siruciurc,  he  wotdd 
bathe  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  own  countrymen,  who  «-cre  pland 
there  cither  to  preserve  it  from  ruin  or  f.dl  along  wiih  it.  This  message 
had  the  desired  cRect.  The  men  were  kept  there  during  the  whole  time 
I  of  the  siege,  and  not  so  much  as  one  gun  was  fired  against  it," 

^^         Nnxastlt'upoH-Tytu.  M.  A.  Arsistronx, 
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Mr.  Urban,— I  tliink  your  correspondent  A.  P.  S.  (page  114),  Urais-j 

taken  in  saying  that  the  signatures  of  the  Irish  prelates  ate  incorrectly  1 

printed  in  The  Tiian  a!  April  to,  1S67.    The  ancient  mode  of  episcopal  I 

signature  was  the  Christian  n.ime,  followed  by  the  rank,  with  the  name  of 

the  see  added  to  it.  in  the  form  of  an  adjective,  as  Gullclmus,  iVrchie* 

piscopus  Eboiaccnsis,  Carolus,  Episcopus  Uunelmcnsis,  &c.    This  forrn 

(the  LMin  adjective)  is  still  rclained  in  the  signatures  of  several  of  our  ; 
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Elif^lah  bisboiM.and  in  caiei  where  the  signBtnre  is  AngUciscd,  the  words 
"bbhop  of"  irc  understood  between  the  Chrisiian  lumc  nnd  ihc  nAme 
of  tbc  tee ;  the  insertion  oT  a  comma  is  surely  ihcrcforc  correct.  1 1  seems 
a  pity  that  our  colonial  bishops  do  not  conform  more  closely  lo  the 
■ndent  mode  of  slgnnturc,  as  ihc  po«tibility  of  thdr  beiog  addressed  u 
"  Mr.  C.  A^  New  Zealand,"  or  "J.  G.  Victoria,  Esq.,"  of  which  I  have 
beard  inM^nccs,  would  be  avoided. 

F.  D.  H. 

The  Rev.  |ohn  Popham,  Rector  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Mary,  Witton, 
Uroitmcb,  has  kindly  forwarded  us  a  photograph  of  three  remarkably 
good  examples  of  sepulchral  sl.nbs,  with  Cnliaied  crotsei,  of  the  fourteenth 
or  {tfteenlh  century,  which  arc  represented  in  the  subjoined  engrsvtng. 
Mr.  Topham  writes :— "  ^i.-iving  been  pie^cnt  at  the  timewlieti  the  largest 
of  the  slabs  Itercwith  represented  was  found,  by  workmen  making  a  road 
toanev,-  burial  ground,  which  adjoins  tlie  ancient  cburchyanlof  St.  Mary, 


Widon.  1  7A  once  bad  U  removed  to  a  pUce  of  security  from  bann,  and 
afterwards  photographed  with  ihe  two  lesser  ones,  that  were  exhumed 
on  the  following  day  ;  and  thinking  th^t  such  specimens  of  mediicral  art 
would  be  interesttnt;,  I  beg  your  acceptance  of  the  carte  produced. 
Witton  is  a  hamlet  situated  ntwiit  hnlfa  milcfrom  Droitwich,  and  Ot 
diurch  having  been  destroyed  ai  tlic  time  of  the  dissolution  of  monas- 
teries, and  ibut  left  nselcss  to  the  inhabitants,  was,  on  the  pciition  of  (he 
paridiioners  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Andrew,  united  to  the  latter  church  hf 
an  Act  of  Parliament  in  ihc  reign  of  Churles  II.,  and  it  was  on  thesite  of 
the  former  building  that  these  inicmiing  remains  were  discovered." 
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SAMUEL  LOVER. 

On  Monday,  llie  6U1  of  July,  ihwe  died,  at  Jorsey.  whe-re  he  had  lived 
for  the  lasi  three  or  fmir  years  of  his  life,  the  vcterjn  novclisi.  ballad 
writrr,  arti»t,  and  musician  of  Ireland,  Samuel  I.over,  at  ihe  nice  of  three* 
score  years  and  ici).  Wluitcver  estimate  may  be  formed  of  his  nliiliiiet, 
there  can  he  little  doubt  that  ihc  name  of  the  author  of  "  Handy  Andy," 
and  of  '■  Ror>-  CMore."  will  live  for  many  a  tong  year,  n»  the  man  who 
has  given  to  the  world  the  most  graphic  and  miihful  sketches  of  the 
habits  and  ways  of  his  lively  follow-countryiiien. 

His  name  first  became  known  to  the  world  in  181S,  when  he  sang  at  a 
dmncr  given  to  Tom  Moore  an  Irish  song  which  elicited  rounds  q{ 
applause,  and  created  such  an  enthusiasm  that  the  latter  spoke  of  it  in 
lerms  of  gratitude  in  a  speech  acknoivl edging  the  complimenL  This  was 
a  (air  dtbHt  for  the  young  poet- painter,  and  it  helped  lo  give  him  an 
cnlrff  into  the  best  circles  of  society  in  ihe  Irish  metropolis.  Invitations 
flowed  upon  him  ;  and  he  was  often  called  upon  to  sing,  like  the  liomeric 
bards  of  old.  at  the  tables  of  the  great. 

Resolved,  however,  in  fighting  the  battle  of  life  to  have  two  strings  at 
least,  if  not  three,  to  his  bow.  he  commenced  a  scries  of  "  Legends  and 
Talcs  Illustrative  of  Irish  Character."  which  appeared  in  a  serial  publica- 
tion of  the  time,  and  which  he  often  recited  at  private  i/nnioni  in  the 
evening,  after  haring  been  busy  all  day  with  his  professional  work— that 
of  a  miniature  painter.  In  this  latter  capacity  he  was  fortimatc  enough  to 
secure  the  patrt>ii3|;c  and  the  friendship,  too,  of  the  then  Lord  Licnitenaol, 
the  late  MarquiiWellesley.  the  Duke  of  Leinstcr.  Lord  Cloncurry,  and 
Colonel  (afterwards  Lord)  Talbot  of  Malahide,  who  sat  to  him  for  their 
portraits,  and  encouraged  iheir  friends  to  do  the  same.  I  Ic  now  was  be- 
ginning to  enjoy  almost  unbounded  popularity,  and  rapidly  .ittaining  the 
icnith  of  his  reputation.  In  1836  he  was  elected,  without  any  solicitation 
on  his  own  pan,  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Society  of  I'ainiers, 
a  body  to  which  he  afterwards  became  iecrciar>-,  IJut  Dublin,  as  he 
doubtless  felt,  was  a  somewhat  narrow  theatre  for  a  m.in  conscious  of 
superior  talents  ;  and  accordinfjly  he  resolved  to  do  n  bold  thing — to  quit 
hia  provincial  capital,  and  to  come  up  to  London  to  try  his  fortunes  on  a 
t^rander  and  more  extended  scale-  For  him  to  resolve  was  to  act.  He  . 
was  soon  "  up  and  doing  ;  "  and.  before  many  months  H-crc  over,  be  had 
established  himself,  with  a  most  respectable  brass  plate  upon  the  door, 
as  an  artist,  in  one  of  the  West-End  ihoroughbres.  He  soon  found 
prolitable  cmpio>'ment  for  his  pencil  and  pen.  His  engagements  as 
an  artist,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  completing  hi*    Irish 
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ketchn  by  a  second  volume.  He  now  btcanu;  an  extensive  coniribulor 
I  magazine  liicrnturc,  and  produced  >i  series  of  very  chnnning  son^S  illui- 
traiive  of  ihc  popular  BuperMi(ion»  of  hif  nallvc  countiy :  "Aoi[cl»' 
Whiipcre/ •' True  Love  Can  Ne'er  ForE"-"'."  "  Molly  Bawn,"  "The  May 
Dew."  "The  Four-lcavcd  Shnmroek,"  "  Molly  Carcw,"  "  Rory  O'Morc,'' 
&c. ;  and  won  aficrwiirds  he  publiihe«l  the  words  of  his  songs  in  a  col- 
lected form,  as  well  ax  Ibe  novels  of  "  Rory  O'More,"  "  Handy  Andy," 
and  ihc " Trca*arc  Trove,'  He  wm  also  ihe  auihor  of  several  operas 
founded  upon  his  own  works,  among  which  are  "  Rory  O'More,"  "Tlic 
White  Horse  of  ihe  Pepper*,'  "The  Happy  Man.' &c.  In  hi*  more 
ctabomtc  fictions,  Mr.  Lover  waf  less  happy  than  in  those  brief  sketches 
of  Irish  life  which  obtained  for  hini  his  lirst  celebrity  as  a  rMOtilenr,  and 
which,  .IS  recited  by  bimiclfl  were,  of  their  kind,  quite  inimitable.  Find- 
ing that  his  sight  was  becoming  impaired  by  his  unremitting  devotion  10 
pencil  and  pen,  Mr.  Lover  decided  on  mitking  hii  public  appearance  in 
LotKlan  in  a  monologue  interspersed  with  his  own  songt  and  recitations. 
This  experiment  he  commenced  in  1844,  with  perfect  success.  The 
ciiriosily  of  the  public  to  bear  authors  entmciate  their  own  worlu  has  .it- 
Iracted  audiences  to  enieriainmenis  of  far  less  merit  than  that  of  Mr. 
Lover ;  and  he  accordingly  became,  for  a  time,  one  of  the  most  popul.ir 
exhibitor!  of  his  order ;  so  much  to,  mdccd,  that  he  was  induced  to  repent 
his  entertainment  in  most  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
br  greater  success,  so  far  as  profit  was  concerned,  th^n  h.id  attended  any 
of  his  previous  efforts.  In  1846  he  set  out  for  America,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  niaiked  favour,  and  was  fftcd  and  complimented  byallclosses 
of  the  people,  from  Mr.  Clay  downwards, "  to  the  top  of  his  bent."  In  1^411 
he  returned  to  England,  where  he  once  more  appealed  in  an  original 
entenainnient,  composed  of  Irish  and  English  songs  and  stories,  and  an 
epitome  of  his  American  experiences. 

Besides  being  the  author  of  the  works  above  mentioned,  we  may  add 
that  he  worked  hard  .ind  constantly  as  a  comic  illustrator  of  the  almanacs 
in  the  (ia)-s  of  llicir  celebrity,  A  research  in  the  catalogue  of  the  British 
MiHCum  has  enabled  us  to  add  the  following  to  Ihe  list  of  his  published 
works  :— "  Padd>iihaclc  in  Italy,"  an  operetta  (182J)  (  "  He  Wotild  be  a 
Gentleman,"  »  novel  (184T) ;  "  McCarthy  More,"  a  comic  drama  ;  "  The 
Happy  Man,"  an  e^ittavaganza ;  *'Thc  Greek  Boy,'  a  inu»ic.-il  drama  ; 
"  Songs  for  the  Kiilc  Volunteers  "  [jointly  with  Dr.  Charles  Mackay  and 
another  friend) ;  and  "  Musical  Tales  and  other  Poems.'*  He  also  edited 
and  largely  annotated  a  very  excellent  collection  of  tbe  "  Lyrics  of  Ire- 
land," which  he  gave  to  the  world  in  1858.  Many  of  these  works  arc  now 
scarce  and  tare  ;  but  few  of  them  have  lost  the  savour  of  their  original 
popul.-irity. 


STIRLING  COYNE 

Another  of  our  successful  and  once  well-known  dramatic  writers  has  1 
imned  away,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  we  mean  Mr,  Joseph  Sliiltiig  Coyne. 
Like  Samuel  Lover,  he  h'as  an  Irishman,  had  commenced  his  career  in 
Dublin,  and  bad  exchanged  tbe  narrow  circle  of  1  rish  society  1qi  vbcVn«»&» 
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sphere  flf  London.  As  one  of  the  pfojeclors  and  first  proprietors  of 
I'MHti,  he  dciervM  a  longer  obituary  notice  from  our  band*  than  ariMhcr 
laan  equally  gifted  .-tnd  populnr.  The  son  of  nn  officer  in  ihc  Irish  com* 
missaiiai,  he  first  saw  the  li^lit  of  dxy  at  Birr,  a  small  town  in  the  Kin^s 
Count)'.  He  received  hi*  early  education  .it  the  celebrated  school  at 
Dungannou,  which  had  moulded  so  many  of  the  best  of  his  Irish  contem- 
poraries. Like  Samuel  Lover,  lie  u-as  intended  for  a  profession  wliicli 
he  abhorred.  Intended  by  his  parent*  for  the  law,  he  fch  that  he 
had  a  soul  above  quil! -driving,  and  he  resolved  to  try  his  luck  in  ihe  more 
tempting  paths  of  literature.  Hii  firal  attenipis  were  farces,  which  were 
brought  mU  in  1835  and  1836  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin.  In  the 
following  year  we  find  him  introduced  to  a  London  audience  as  the  autlior 
of"  The  Queer  Subject,'  played  at  the  .'\delphi.  He  was  so  far  succesiful 
with  thb  slight  but  clever  piece  that  his  pen  soon  came  into  reciucst 
among  managers,  and  during  the  nej(t  ten  years  there  were  few  London 
theatres  which  did  not  put  one  at  least  of  his  farces  on  their  board-s. 
Among  the  best  knows  and  most  popular  of  these  were—"  The  Merchant 
and  hU  Gerks,"  "  Presented  at  Court."  "  Helen  Oaklcigh."  "  The  Queen 
of  the  Abruai,"  "  Valsha,"  "  The  .Signal."  "  The  Man  of  Many  Friends," 
"ThcO!dChiteau,""Thc  Hope  of  the  Family/"' The  Secret  Agent," 
"The  Lost  Pleiad,"  " Ercrybodv^'s  Inend."  "My  Wife's  l>aughter," 
"  NoUiing  Venture  Nothing  Win."  "Black  Sheep,"  "The  Love-Knot," 
"  Pels  of  the  Parterre,"  "  Fraud  and  its  Victims,"  "  Angel  or  Devi!,"  "The 
Woman  in  Red,"  "  The  World  of  Dreams,"  &c.,  4:c,  Most  of  these  were 
originaUy  performed  at  the  Adclphi  and  Haymarket  theatres.  His  "  How 
to  Settle  Accounts  witli  your  Laundress,"  was  translated  into  French,  and 
acted  at  one  of  the  Pnruian  theatres  under  the  title  of  "  Une  Fcmmc  dam 
ma  Fontaine."  Mr.  Stirling  Coyne  was  for  many  years  a  constant  con- 
tributor to  the  press  on  subjects  connected  with  the  drama,  and  more 
especially  his  long  connection  with  the  Suiidity  Times  as  dramatic  critic 
is  a  fact  which  it  may  he  well  to  record  here. 

Aboui  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  Mr.  Coyne  became  Secretary  to  the 
Dramatic  Authors'  Society,  the  duties  of  which  he  faithfully  and  indus- 
triously discharged  to  the  last.  He  was  the  author  also  of  some  minor 
works  of  fiction,  published  anonymously,  and  of  a  larger  and  more 
laborious  work  on  "The  Scenetj-  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland."  It  is,  how- 
ever, on  his  lighter  writings,  and  especially  on  his  mirth-moving  fnTces, 
thai  his  posthumous  fame  and  reputation  will  resL  He  was  buried  at 
Highgate  Ccmclcry  on  the  aisi  ult. 


N 


I 


SIR  B.  GUINNESS,   BART.,  M.P. 

In  Sir  Benjamin  Lcc  Guinness,  Ban.,  the  ciiircns  of  Dublin  have  lost 
a  fdlow  citizen  of  whom  they  may  well  feci  proud.  We  will  not  go  into 
the  qu<^ion  as  to  bow  far  the  Guinnesses  of  our  day  are  identical  in 
blood  with  the  Magenises  of  other  days ;  enough  to  say  that  (he  late 
Baronet  was  one  of  nature's  trueit  gentlemen.  His  grandfather,  however, 
we  may  odd,  was  a  cousin  of  the  illustrious  Grattan,  and  he  was  in  other 
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ways  bighly  connccicd.  He  biid  ji»t  entered  on  hit  70th  year,  luid  had 
but  lately  received  from  Lord  Derby  the  honour  of  a  baronetcy,  in  reeog* 
niiion  or^we  wiU  not  say  in  reward  for— the  princely  liberality  with  which 
be  restored  St.  Pntriek's  Calhedrnl,  in  Dublin,  at  a  cost  ouiafhia  own 
pocket  of  i;o,ooo/.,  fining  it  for  the  splendid  cercmoDial  which  ii  hu 
recently  wiineucd  in  the  inauj^uration  »  a  Kniubt  of  Si.  Patrick  of 
H.R.II.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  'Ilits  good  work  was  commenced  in  itKo, 
»nd  was  tprciid  over  a  period  of  no  lcs«  than  live  years.  Nor  wai;  this 
the  whole  extern  nf  hi^  niimificcncc,  for  wc  have  heard  of  another  religious 
tintitution  which  he  rMuicitated  at  his  own  cost. 

TIic  great  wealth  which  he  had  inherited  he  increased  by  hi*  own 
industry  and  energy  '^  ^  merchant,  and  he  disiicnscd  it  with  no  lavish  or 
sparing  hand.  Every  really  useful  work,  from  whatever  party  it  pro- 
ceeded, always  found  in  him  a  wise  and  j;eneri>us  supporter ;  and  the 
nhie  of  his  liberality  nws  enhanced  by  the  prudence  and  discrimination 
with  which  he  bestowed  it.  His  workmen  were  much  ali.iched  to  him  ; 
and  ihc  influence  of  his  name  was  so  irrcai  that  the  ciiy  of  Dublin  has  re- 
turned his  son,  though  an  untried  man,  to  take  his  fAther's  scat  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  remainsof  Sir  Benjamin  liuinnew,  though  he  died  in  London, 
were  taken  to  Dublin,  and  Intricd  in  the  Mont  Jerome  Cemetery,  in  the 
presence  of  a  crowd  so  great  that  it  might  almost  be  said  that  he  wis 
honoured  with  a  public  funeral. 


REV.   A.   KIF.I.RINO. 

To  the  rert  of  our  obituary  notices  wc  must  add  a  word  about  the 
Rev,  Allen  Fielding,  late  Chaplain  of  the  Dockyard  at  Chatham,  who 
died  last  month  at  the  age  of  about  sixty-six.  He  was  one  of  the  col- 
Uterat  brunches  of  the  noble  family  of  Fielding,  or  (as  it  is  now  spelt 
Fcilding),  Eatis  of  Denbigh,  and  Counts  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
with  a  pedigfcc  which,  according  lo  Sir  Bernard  Burke  and  the  Heralds' 
College,  reaches  up  to  ihc  ancient  Counts  of  Haptbiirgh,  in  Germany  ; 
.  but  in  our  eye^  he  has  a  much  more  valuable  descent  a*  being  the  grand- 
son of  the  author  of  "  Tom  Jones." 


HEBER  KIMBALL. 


From  the  far-west  of  America  wc  Icam  of  the  death  of  a  strange  and 
«eeentric  character,  with  whose  name  all  readers  of  Mormon  licerature 
ate  fiimiliar,  Hcber  C.  Kimball,  one  of  the  leading  prophets  of  that  faith. 
Next  to  Brighnm  Voung  (who  succeeded  Joseph  Smith  as  the  Mormon 
»rch-priest),  he  was  certainly  the  most  imporiani  personage  among  the 
_  habitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Salt  Lake,  ovet  whom  he  exercised  a 
"noroewhat  despotic  sway.  The  American  papers  attribute  to  him  a  per- 
sonal diaractcr  marked  by  great  energy  and  ability,  coupled  with  a  large 
amount,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  of  shrewdness,  tact,  subtlety,  and 
aelf-assertion.  The  Nctv  York  Tinui  says  that  the  deceased  illustrated 
the  more  striking  pecuUariiies  of  the  Mormon  leaders, "  their  cncrgv  >a<^ 
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ftAlBienets,  ibcir  ulf-Mcrilicc  and  selfishitess,  tbetr  devotioD  to  the 
Church,  (iikI  their  power  over  iu  dcrotccs."  It  is  nid  by  tbc  American 
|Mpcnthal  Ik  was  n  latit-corthc  Sutcof  Vermont,  aadwaa  bom  in  1801. 
At  the  a];c  of  tliirly-one  Ik  became  a  canren  to  Joseph  Smith,  the  **  pro- 
plici/'irlioscnt  liimio  l-lnglnnd  on  Uk  fmi  mUsioci.  It  b  staled  that  his 
wiccs  and  childnn  .-uiKHint  in  nil  to  uxty  sodIs. 


CARLO  MATTEUCCr. 


On  the  24th  of  Jtine  there  died  at  L«shom,  whither  he  had  ganc  fer 
change  of  air  and  scene,  an  amiable,  excellent,  and  learned  man,  Cario 
Maticucci.  profciiMr  and  senator,  at  tbc  age  of  &fty-»evea.  Bora  at 
Forii,  in  Ki^nu^a,  he  studied  at  Bolognj,  where  be  gained  h)^  hoBOun 
tn  mjtbcnuiival  *c»ciKe  before  be  wai  twenty  >-ean  of  age.  Having  aact 
pttsaed  two  years  of  undy  at  farii,  where  be  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  mosl  noted  nnwM  of  the  a^c,  he  ivtumed  as  a  professor  to  Bologna, 
and  afterwanb  wem  to  Pisa  in  the  same  capicii}-.  The  subject  to  which 
be  nore  especially  devoted  binuelf  wu  that  of  electricity,  and  the  great 
Jiscofgry  ctmnected  with  his  name  wa»  that  of  cledriciiy  in  the  muscles 
of  the  bmun  body.  Ekctro-telegraphic  science  has  also  bcnefaed  by 
bis  leal  for  iu  appbcatioo.  He  was  for  many  >«ars  a  cootributor  of  able 
Mid  louBed  articles  to  tbc  Rt^-at  dcs  De*x  liritJes,  mostly  on  snbjcsia 
eoMtaei  witk  Us  Gtvouritc  branch  of  scictKc  ;  and  he  abo  was  oac  tt 
Ac  fomlga  eonetpondcflts  of  tbc  FroKb  Institute.  His  easy  and  fanriliM 
style  mnde  him  very  poptdar  as  a  lecturer.  As  a  Member  of  tbe  S*"*lf 
be  derated  hmmtf  besttily  to  the  cause  of  education  ia  Italy,  m  t|N(e  e( 
UbBcboaUktBidstKligllL  He  was  miimaM  vitb  Vtctoi^EBKHUiad,  «ba 
tec'^'dcd  nBB  as  a  speesal  firpovritef  sad  vtan  rnnrnd  turn  to  dine  with 
Mm  AkisMMr.  fits  pobtkal  life  dates  fi«^  tbe  e*^Rfid  year  1848.  and 
he  kept  up  a  corrvspondcBoe  with  tbe  leariMd  of  acariy  rrrry  coutry  to 
tbe  time  of  his  dcach  ;  a&d  probably  no  Itatian  ef  ovr  fine  has  died  who 
bas  been  bccter  uo%^  ee  men  widely  eVBccmed,  both  at  bo^t  sbq 
tteoftd  thui  Carlo  UaRcwd. 

The  Mane  of  M«ne«eci  was  w^l  knoas  ia  Eiihiit  as  in  iSw  be 
•tolHd  Utt  Oiflcr  Medal  of  the  Roial  SKiotir  (B  Ml  as  tW  friM  rf 
ifcB  rwacfc  AoAiay  efSocac^'  far  big  h»wriff«iaas  ia  tieeaa  iJhyaio 

aad  be  was  ate  the  aHtar  «r  a  -  Maawl  of  TUiagtaffeT.*  -  A  TMtise  J 
m  aacaii|*i|iiul^iiil  .!%>■«  ma.'  'rifiiwfi  «( 
affKEd  «o  tike  Am.*  aad  -  Ucmcs  oa  tbe  I%jM»Or^t 
«(  Umc  BBdms,"  •bKh  iMn  ««fb  b»  beea  tmstaed  aaa  Fmeb  aad 
Eai^bk  It  was  Hacntci.  kM^  wba  had  ch«ge  <f  dc  Ui  abch  can. 
fared  the  tidB  at  Ri^  «(  Italy  «a  "  -  "^  -  '.  '  '  1  1  f  ifc  1.1 
«hNb  didHcd  Ac  aammanaa  af  *e  T%a  SicSiet  M  the  Udma  C^. 
4am.  a<aaccBrtidMiwia  as  Miaawtt  of  f^bbc  lawaoai  m  Ufa. 
He  baa  Wt  aa  tbMaa.  bai  a  «<<•«, »  E^U  Mr. -^  "K  te 

«Mv  ywaa  *»  sham  «r  bs  bcwT  aad  adeatSc  r* 

MMa«  bMa  CMSM^  ttn^  to  iMg  itetn.    Be  ««  bBied  ia  ^ 

Ciiii  ^'iiiiaraa. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

AWXWAKU   IMQUtKIKS. 

R.  STANLEY  found  Smith  hard  at  work.  A  new 
secretary  had  been  engaged  for  the  Ulysses  Company, 
but  he  had  not  been  able  lo  commence  his  new  tiutie* 
y«t ;  and  Smith  had  been  superintending  the  business. 
After  a  little  convcrsalion  about  the  affairs  of  the  company,  Mr. 
Stanley  said,  **  You  must  excuse  what  I  am  going  to  say,  and  not ' 
think  I  mean  to  be  rude ;  but  you  know  I  don't  understand  fashion- 
able ways,  and  like  to  be  stnitghtforwani  and  say  what  I  have  to  say 
at  once.  Now,  you  were  so  kind  as  to  take  niy  wife  and  daughter  to 
the  opera  last  night.  I  never  go  lo  such  places  myself,  but  women  like 
that  kind  of  thing.  That's  all  very  well,  and  I'm  much  obliged  lo  you ; 
but  a  person  I  have  some  knowledge  of  happened  to  be  there  last 
night.  Well,  he  came  to  rac  this  morning  and  said  they  were  in  your 
box,  and^l  don't  know  liow  to  put  it  in  any  other  words — he  hinted 
that  your  box  was  not  a  proper  place  for  them  to  be  in.  He  said  some 
other  things  about  you  which  I  need  not  repeat,  for  some  of  them  I 
know  were  lies,  But  about  the  box.  You  must  allow  me  to  ask  you 
tlic  simple  question — is  there  any  foundation  for  what  he  said  or  not  ? 
If  you  say  no,  we'll  drop  the  subject  and  never  revert  to  it  again." 

Smith  scarcely  knew  how  to  reply.  He  did  not  like  to  admit  to 
himself  that  there  was  any  reason  why  ladies  should  not  occupy  his 
box,  and  yet  he  knew  that  he  had  been  annoyed  when  he  found  t,l\<:vft 
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th«K.  Under  the  circumstances,  however,  he  Telt  bound  to  tell  Mr. 
Stanley  what  had  been  the  exact  state  of  the  case. 

*'  Well,"  he  said,  "  tlie  fact  is,  they  did  not  liavc  the  box  I  intended 
for  them.  Tliey  were  to  have  liad  one  on  the  second  tier,  which 
would  have  been  much  better ;  but  that  box  on  the  pit  tier  was  sent 
to  them  by  misLikc." 

"  But  was  it  your  box  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Stanley. 

*'  Yes,"  said  SmiUi.  "  I  have  a  veiy  large  acquaintance,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  young  scamps  always  running  in  and  out  of  my  box 
like  rabbits  in  a  waitvn.  That  is  the  reason  I  did  not  wish  the 
ladies  to  be  there ;  and  I  am  extremely  sorry  that,  through  the 
stupid  mistake  of  my  secretary,  they  should  have  been  exposed  to 
ill-natured  comments." 

"  Mr.  Smith,"  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  "  I  quite  acquit  you  of  any  inten- 
tional disrespect,  and  so  far  your  explanation  is  satisfactor>' ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  you  must  forgive  me  for  saying  that  the  circles  ia 
which  we  move  appear  to  be  so  lUfferenl  that  I  think  our  comrnuni- 
cation  had  better  be  restricted  to  business  matters  for  the  future." 

For  an  tnslAnt  Smith  was  uiclined  to  make  a  formal  proposal  for 
Ada's  hand ;  but  an  under  current  of  worldly  wisdom  set  in  and 
carried  him  away.  "  Does  the  old  boy  think,"  he  reflected,  "  that 
Tve  had  line  enough,  and  that  this  is  the  time  to  strike ;  he'll  find 
himself  mistaken." 

At  the  same  moment  Mr.  Stanley  was  thinking,  "  If  this  man  ha» 
an  opera-box  in  which  he  can't  ask  ladies  to  sit,  that  young 
donkey  MifTkins  was  right,  after  all ;  and  he  cannot  be  a  very  safe 
acqu.iintance  for  Ada." 

"  Well,  air,"  said  Smith,  after  a  minute's  pause,  "  you  must  be  the 
best  judge  of  that  You  invited  me  to  your  house,  and  I  am  not 
aware  tliat  I  have  done  anything  to  forfeit  your  confidence.  If  yoa 
think  differently,  there's  nothing  more  to  be  said." 

Mr.  Stanley  felt  even  more  uncomfortable  than  he  had  been  before, 
tcyt  what  Smith  said  was  quite  true.  He  had  made  the  lirst  advances, 
without  knowing  anything  more  of  Smith  than  that  he  was  a  director 
in  the  same  company,  and  now  he  was  wiUidrawing  his  acquainLwce 
without  any  very  good  excuse.  Still,  he  did  not  see  his  way  to  retract. 
He  would  have  liked  Smith  to  come  to  Uttoxctcr  Square  occa.«on> 
ally,  if  he  would  not  have  maile  Ills  visits  too  frequent ;  but,  of  course^ 
there  could  be  no  comjironiise  of  this  sort  So,  at  last,  he  muttered 
sometliing  rather  indistinctly  about  "always  being  happy  to  meet 
him  at  the  board." 

Smidi  immediately  turned  the  conversation  by  asking  him  whether 
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he  thought  they  ought  to  grant  a  cciuin  policy  in  x  case  irherc  the 
medical  officer's  report  had  been  rather  unfavourable.  Having  dis- 
cuoed  this  point,  and  transacted  some  Airthcr  business,  they  parted, 

Smith  looked  in  at  two  clubs  on  his  iray  westward,  and  nsked 
several  men  to  come  in  unU  <line  at  the  Grange.  AVcstsca,  Wynne, 
and  Lord  Geoigc  were  among  the  number  of  the  guests :  they  formed 
a  meny  party,  for  CTcrybody  was  in  higli  spirits  except  the  hose  At 
one  moment  he  would  be  gay  enough,  and  his  laugh  the  loudest  of 
all ;  but,  at  another,  he  would  relapse  into  meditatioo,  and  become 
foiitfetful  of  everybody  present. 

His  friends  chaffed  him  about  tliese  occa.tional  (its  of  gloom,  and 
suggested  that  he  mu>t  be  in  love.  He  answered  with  a  bitter  jest ; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  wlictlier  he  denied  the  accusation  in  his 
inmost  heart    At  any  rate,  he  admitted  it  after  his  giicsU  were  gone 

Opening  wide  the  French  window  he  lit  a  cigar,  and  drew  his  eaay 
chair  towards  it;  then  he  looked  out  upon  the  lawn,  and  watched  the 
spray  of  the  fountains  sparkling  in  the  mooidighl. 

"  I  wi.ih  Uie  was  here,"  he  said  to  hiraselfl  "  And  why  should  she  not 
be  P  Because  I  h.id  some  woidx  with  her  father  this  morning  ?  1  am 
not  ffouig  to  many  him.  Besides,  the  old  Ijoy  vras  right,  too.  Would 
be  like  to  have  me  for  a  son-in-law  1  Very  good  taste  on  his  part. 
And  Ada ;  did  she  know  ?  No ;  there  could  not  have  been  time. 
Some  fool  muU  have  told  him  in  the  City  to-day.  I'll  go  down  and 
KC  htm  to-monow  morning,  and  propose  for  her  in  <lue  form." 

Mr.  Stanley  had  by  no  means  a  pleasant  time  of  it  in  Uttoxeter 
Square  that  evening.  For  when,  as  in  duty  bound,  like  a  good 
busband,  he  had  related  to  Mrs.  Stanley  the  events  of  the  day,  and 
Htbe  course  he  had  taken,  that  good  bdy  did  not  view  things  in  the 
ume  light.  And  slie  gave  Mr.  Stanley  her  opinion  of  his  conduct 
with  that  graceful  abandon  and  uiter  absence  of  anything  apiironching 
I'to  reticence  which  occasionally  characterises  the  British  matron. 

"  If  you  were  anxious,"  she  saitl,  "  to  destroy  any  little  prospect 

had  of  being  settled  comfortably  in  life  you  could  not  have  acted 

Keeping  us  here,  stuck  up  in  this  place  as  you  do,  instead 

ing  a  house  in  a  neighbourhood  where  tlie  girl  might  have  an 

Ofqwrtunity  of  seeing  a  little  society  ;  and  when,  by  good  fortune,  an 

eligible  penton  does  come  to  the  hou-se  you  go  and  insult  him." 

Mrs.  Stanley  detested  Islington,  and  was  always  pestering  her 
husband  to  uke  a  house  at  the  West  End. 

"  And  all,"  she  continued,  "  because  a  little  idiot  like  that  young 
MilTkin.-i  trumped  up  some  stories  which  you  sayyourielf  are  not  true. 
How  you  can  ulk  such  nonsense  about  our  moving  in  difTcren^  OsOm 
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I  cannot  im^nc    \Vhy,  Ada  met  him  first  nt  the  Bailcya ;  and  I 
should  tliink,  at  any  rate,  wc  are  not  their  inferiors." 

Ai  Mr.  Bailey,  senior,  vras  only  a  junior  partner  and  manning 
clerk,  while  Mr.  Stanley  conducted  business  on  his  own  account, 
number  fifteen  had  always  looked  down  on  number  thirteen, 
regarding  its  inhabitants  as  "ijood  sort  of  people,"  whom,  as  near 
neighbours,  it  was  convenient  to  visit ;  but  who  were  by  no  means 
to  be  regarded  in  the  lig!it  of  eijuals, 

"  My  father  and  grandfather,  Mr.  Stanley,  and  great-grandfather, 
too,  as  you  know,  have  lived  on  their  own  land  for  more  tlian  a  cen- 
turj';  and  in  eiir  (ounly  wc  can  hold  up  our  heads  wiiji  the  best- 
Why  my  daughter  should  be  humiliated  by  her  own  father  saying 
that  the  is  not  a  fit  match  for  anybody  I  cannot  conceive  ;  but  it's 
always  the  way.  When  the  Flashleys  wanted  to  visit  us  you  would- 
not  allow  it.  He's  bankrupt  now,  j-oii  say.  I  know  that ;  but  didn't  ^ 
lie  fail  for  a  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds.  Vou'll  never 
fail  for  that  amount.  You  hope  not  ?  1  dare  say  you  do.  Vou  are 
always  for  keeping  yourself  and  family  in  the  background.  Jt's  done 
now,  you  say.  Well,  if  it  is,  who  did  it,  I  should  like  to  know?  I 
won't  say  anything  more  about  it  now,  Mr.  Stanley ;  but  such 
ridiculous  conduct  in  a  girl's  own  father  I  could  not  have  believed 
possible," — a  promise  which,  of  course,  she  kept  by  talking  about 
nothing  else  during  the  remainder  of  ihe  evening, 

Ada  did  not  say  anything  on  the  subject  except  on  one  occaition, 
when  direct  reference  was  made  to  her  by  her  mother.     Then  sh« 
replied,  "That,  of  cout^c,  papa  must  be  ihe  best  judge  of  what^ 
visitors  they  ought  to  receive." 

Still  there  was  a  redness  about  her  eyes  at  breakfast  the  next 
morning  which  did  not  tend  to  m.ike  her  father  more  comfortable 
with  reference  to  the  course  he  had  thought  it  right  to  take  in  her 
interest. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

BAD   NE^^'S. 

StttTK  TOfie  up  earlier  than  usual  the  next  morning.     He  intended, ' 
IS  soon  as  he  had  bnalcfasted,  to  go  into  the  City  and  see  Mr. 
Stanley ;  and  then,  having  procured  his  consent,  he  hoped  to  spend 
the  lest  of  the  day  at  Uitoxeler  Square. 

Wlule  he  was  at  breakfast  liis  confidential  servant  brought  him  in 
a  card,  saying  that  a  gentleman  wiahed  to  see  him  on  business  of  the 
utmost  irajxwtancc. 
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At  first  Smith  vtts  diiipofled  to  say  that  he  coold  not  sec  anybody ; 
but  when  he  looked  ut  the  card,  and  snw  that  it  bore  the  name  of 
Kr  John  Uilling,  he  gave  orders  Tor  thai  gentleman's  admiuion. 
Sir  John  Billing  wis  the  senior  partneT  in  the  bank  of  Billing,  Smith, 
and  Billing.  Smith  had  never  bccu  more  ilun  a  sleq>iRg  iianncr. 
When  he  returned  from  the  Continent  he  ha'l  expresicd  a  desire  lo 
take  an  active  port  in  the  businera;  but  Sir  John  and  hit  son  did  not, 
appear  towixh  it,  telling  him  tli.it  as  matters  were  arranged,  there  was' 
nothing  for  him  to  do,  whereupon  lie  gave  up  the  project. 

When  Sir  John  was  inirothiccd,  Smith  saw  at  once  by  his  face 
that  there  was  something  wrong. 

"  Whftt'j  the  matter?"  he  asked  at  once 

"  Well,"  replied  Sir  John,  "  I  regret  to  tell  you  thai  the  affairs  of 
Ihc  bank  arc  in  a  very  bad  stale.  Not  to  keep  yoti  in  suspcme,'  he 
continued, "  I  had  better  say  that  I  fear  in  three  or  four  days  wc  must 
stop  payment," 

"There  goes  ten  thousand  a  year,"  thought  Smith.  "It's  lucky 
my  &ther  bought  so  much  land.  I  imagine  five  thousand  a  year 
will  be  enough  for  Ada  and  1  lo  live  upon.  It  will  be  a  good  excuse 
for  dropping  the  Grange,  ilic  unfortunate  operaboK,  and  the  majority 
of  my  present  set." 

He  then  said,  very  calmly: 

*'  This  is  bad  ne^vs,  Sir  John.     I  am  iIomI  flw  blow  has  come  in] 
my  time,  and  not  in  my  father's.     It  would  have  broken  the  oUl  gen- 
tleman's heart  Of  course  we  shall  pay  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound." 

'■  It  was  on  that  point  that  I  was  so  anxious  to  sec  you,"  replied 
Sir  John,  "  You  know  that  sc\'eral  of  the  great  iron  masters  have 
been  our  princijjal  cuslomen.  The  advances  we  have  made  to 
some  of  Ihein  of  late  years  have  been  very  great.  They  amount  in 
fnct  to  upwards  of  a  million.  Of  course  we  hold  security  of  different 
kinds  for  the  whole,  but  in  the  present  state  of  die  iron  trade  I  doubt 
whether  they  will  realise  a  <iu3rtet  of  the  amount  they  arc  supposed 
to  represent.  1  was  looking  at  your  private  account  la»t  night.  I  do 
DOt  know  if  you  have  any  other  resources  besides  the  Greythorpe 
and  Watkingden  estates,  of  which  wc  receive  the  rents  for  you, 
but,"  and  here  he  hesitated  for  a  moment,  "  I  am  afraid  they  will 
both  go." 

•'  Then,  in  point  of  fact,"  said  Smith,  "  I  shall  be  left  without  i 
peony." 

"  Any  cheque  you  like  to  draw  up  to  twenty  thousand  pounds  wil 
be  cashed  between  now  and  Monday  next     It  was  to  tell  you  ihia^ 
that  1  came  down." 
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It  occurred  to  Smitli  that  this  might  prove  to  be  robbing  the 
creditor,  but  lie  did  not  like  to  say  so  to  the  old  man,  who  seemed 
anxioii.i  10  do  him  a  Iciiidncis  now,  wh3te\'CT  reason  he  might  have 
to  coniiilnin  of  his  jircvious  management. 

"I  shaU  not  draw  upon  you."  he  sstid,  "to  any  large  amount.  If 
I  should  require  a  small  sum  for  immediate  expenses  I  will  come  to 
you.  But  what  I  should  really  like  would  he  to  iciura  with  you  to 
the  bank  at  once,  and  ascertain  for  mj-self  what  the  state  of  our 
aflairt  really  i*." 

1'o  this  proposal  Sir  John  ra^dc  some  objections,  but  Smith  over^ 
ruled  ihcm,  and  ultimately  they  went  down  together  as  he  had 
proposed. 

When  he  reached  the  bank  he  found  Oie  task  he  had  proposed  to 
himself  by  no  means  an  caty  ont,  for  the  range  of  the  bu^inem  Iiad 
been  immense,  and  many  of  the  transaetions  were  of  a  moat  com- 
plicated character.  He  found  himself  quite  unable  to  arrire  at  any 
approximation  towards  the  ultimate  result  of  affairs,  on  account  of  the 
impossibility  of  ncn  guessing  at  the  actual  value  of  many  of  (he 
sccuTtties  which  they  held. 

DuHnft  the  three  or  four  days  which  ela])5ed  before  the  bank 
MO|Jpcd  paymcnl.  Sir  John  found  Smith's  assistance  of  great  value, 
and  he  !iai<I,  on  one  occasion, — 

" .\h,  Mr.  Smith,  t  wish  «c  had  let  you  become  an  acting  partner 
four  or  five  years  ago.  when  you  proposed  it:  if  we  had,  I  don't  think 
we  should  have  been  in  this  mess  now." 

Mr.  Billing;,  the  junior  partner,  Sir  John  Billing's  eldest  son,  had 
neglected  the  business,  and  by  his  cxtrav-ignncc  and  losses  on  the 
tiirf.  h.id  greatly  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  the  house.  He  was  in 
Paris,  and  did  not  manifest  the  slightest  intention  of  returning  to 
England  to  assist  his  father  in  their  troubles. 

A  few  (lays  after  the  stoppage.  Sir  John  had  a  stroke  of  panlysJSi 
and  the  whole  onus  of  conducting  the  alf.iirs  of  the  firm  through 
the  Bankruptcy  Court  fell  iqxm  Smith.  He  gave  Up  C^'crything  to 
the  crcdilots  without  the  slightest  reserve. 

Brompton  Grange  was  sold. 

That  salon  once  so  inacceuible  became  the  head-quarters  of  the 
auctioneer.  The  amount  rcaliseil  by  the  sale  of  cnlalogucs  was 
immense,  for  without  one  of  lhe«e  to  exhibit  as  a  voucher  no  one 
wras  admitted  to  the  premises. 

The  Grange  itself  and  the  greater  part  of  its  contents  were  bought 


I   by  a  gentleman  from  the  colonies,  who  made  lamp-stands  of  the       j 
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I  himself  entirely  to  the  aflTairt  of  the  bank.  He  took 
lod^bi^lli  the  King's  Road,  Ualston,  either  for  the  Kike  of  escaping 
old  asMcistions,  or  bcciuse  it  was  within  el  convenient  distance  of 
Uttoxcter  Square,  vnthout  seeming  too  dose. 

Almost  the  only  relaxation  he  allowed  himself  was,  when  night  bad 
thrown  her  mantle  over  the  city,  to  leave  his  papers  for  an  hour,  and 
wander  past  the  hoiise  he  was  now  too  proud  to  enter,  to  watch  for  a . 
shadow  on  the  bliitd,  and  cherish  the  vision  in  the  pl-icc  of  the  rcAlity. 

Early  and  laic  be  was  always  at  work.  It  was  on  uphill  business 
»t  first,  for  some  of  the  creditors  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with  ibe 
conduct  of  hi.t  late  partners,  and  received  him  with  scant  courtesy,^ 
btit  this  he  bore  without  a  raurmiir.  By  degrees,  however,  the  part 
he  bad  taken  becsmc  better  known,  and  be  won  golden  opinions 
from  all.  He  found  his  late  experience  in  the  Ulysses  of  consider- 
able use  to  him  in  examining  the  accounts. 

Of  that  company,  however,  he  is  no  longer  a  director.  His  shares 
in  it  were  sol<l  with  the  rest  of  his  property.  A  few  days  before 
their  sale,  he  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Stanley,  informing  him  of  it,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  them  if  he 
liked. 

lit  received  a  very  kind  letter  from  that  gentteman  in  repl]r,  mi 
a  ponscript  stating  that  they  would  be  happy  to  see  him  in  Uttout 
Square. 

But  he  felt  that  he  could  not  cross  that  threshold  as  a  ruined  man, 
from  which  he  had  been  warned  in  bis  prosperity.  He  knew  th.it  he 
loved  Ada.  ami  he  doubted  bis  j>ower  to  conceal  his  altection  in  her 
presence.  He  believed  that  to  make  it  known  in  his  present  position 
would  be  cmclly  to  her.  It  never  occurred  to  him  tliat  it  might  be 
more  cruel  to  conceal  it. 

How  often  docs  this  happen  in  the  bistor^-  of  two  lives?  How 
often  do  the  two  theories  clash ) 

The  first  theory,  which  hold.f  that  it  \*  not  right  for  a  man  to 
entangle  a  woman  in  an  engagement,  unless  there  is  a  fair  cliance  of 
his  being  able  to  offer  her  an  early  marriage. 

Of  course  he  may  make  as  much  love  to  her  as  he  likes,  provided 
that  he  docs  not  commit  himiielf  to  actual  words — that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  He  may  hang  on  her  very  accents,  as  if  he  drew  new 
life  from  every  utterance  ;  he  may  sei^e  the  vacant  chair  by  her  side, 
his  face  shining  with  the  light  of  happiness ;  he  may  make  her  tliiiik 
that  where  she  breathes  he  is  conscious  of  no  other  existence ;  all 
tbb  goes  for  nothing,  no  blame  will  altacli  to  him  if  lie  docs  not 
commit  himself  by  a  proposal. 
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Anil  the  second  iheoiy,  Wliat  shall  we  call  it  ?  The  theory  of  the 
novelist?  NovdUt*  ate  becoming  terribly  practical  now-a-days. 
Peilujis  we  had  belter  Kiy  ihc  theory  of  loinance,  or  of  the  dreatn- 
land  in  which  wu  all  love  to  wander  when  wc  give  the  mind  a  short 
vacatioo. 

This  second  theory  holds,  that  if  a  tnan  thinks  he  has  won  a 
woman's  love,  and  knows  that  he  loves  her,  he  had  belter  tell  her  so, 
and  give  her  the  chance  of  sharing  his  fortunes  whatever  tliey  may 
be.  It  holds,  that  there  arc  women  who  CAn  be  happy  even  without 
a  brougham  and  an  opera  box ;  ihnt  there  arc  some  who  would 
welcome  a  long  engagement  with  delight,  KUpporicd  by  the  consci- 
ousness that  lliey  were  loied,  that  they  would  prefer  it  to  the  possi* 
bilily  of  thinking  that  they  had  loveil  without  return  :  that  there 
ore  many  who  would  bdievc  Ihcir  image  was  still  cherished  beneath 
an  Indian  sun  or  nmid  Columbian  forests,  even  if  the  solace  of  those 
closcly-wriltcn  sheets  of  foreign  lelier-paper  was  denied  them.  It 
holds  that  there  arc  some  who  would  wail  patiently,  until  the 
beautiful  bromi  hair  iK  streaked  with  uKcr,  in  preference  to  mairy- 
iog  the  rich  widower  whom  papa  brings  home  to  dinner  so  frequently; 
and  (wildest  flight  of  all)  it  holds  that  there  arc  some  who  are  re- 
warded for  their  patience. 

Of  course  when  we  think  the  matter  over  seriously  we  know  thirt  j 
romance  is  bad  ;  in  fact,  the  applicalion  of  the  epithet  "  romantic" 
to  a  young  lady  or  a  young  gentleman  in  the  present  year  of  grace, 
would  be  considered  a  pergonal  insult.  Still,  when  during  our  mental 
holidays,  we  do  wander  away  into  the  regions  of  romance,  wc  cannot 
always  avoid  wishing  that  there  was  a  liiilc  more  of  it  in  everyday 
life.  During  such  excursions,  and  c%'cn  immediately  after  our  return 
from  them,  we  cannot  help  feeling  diat  there  is  a  certain  plausibility 
about  theory  number  two. 

When,  however,  we  regard  the  matter  in  a  practical  light,  we  per- 
ceive at  once  that  the  objections  to  it  are  innnmcniblc.     It  will  be 
quite  suthdent  if  we  mention  one  of  them,     het  us  suppose  for  a 
nent  that  such  a  theory  was  to  become  popular,  and  was  to  be 

cd  upon  in  society.     What  would  become  of  the  Divorce  Couit? 


I 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

'A   FRIEND    IN  KEED." 

A  Hansom  lias  stopped  before  Smith's  lodgings  in  the  Kiiij^s 
Rosd,  and  out  of  it  jumps  a  gentleman  with  an  activity  wiiich  beliu 
hit  ycar&  His  knock  at  the  door  gives  onu  the  idea  that  he  is  not  x 
nun  who  is  in  the  habit  of  waiting  long  for  admission. 

Viluen  tlie  servant  opened  the  door,  she  naturally  imiuired  the 
nanw  of  the  vixitor,  who  asked  for  Mr.  Smith. 

"  Oh,  1  am  an  old  fiicnd  of  Mr.  Smith's,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Mr.  Smith  likes  to  have  the  name  of  a  gentleman  look  lip  afore 
he  sees  "urn,"  was  the  reply  of  the  pertinacious  dam&cL 

"  Tell  him,  then,  George  LasccUes  wishes  to  sec  him." 

"  George  Lasccllcs,  George  l.aw;clle»,"  reputed  Smith  to  himself, 

when  the  name  was  announced.     "  Who  the  deuce  is ■ ; "  then 

stopping  suddenly,  he  laughed,  and  said,  "  Oh,  show  him  up." 

As  the  maid  closed  the  door  upon  the  visitor,  Smith  walked  across 
the  room  to  meet  him.  As  he  \hook  hands  with  him  warmly,  he 
Eud,  "This  is  kind  of  you.  Lord  Brighton,  this  is  kind,  indeed.  But 
it  is  just  like  you ;  I  cannot  say  any  more,"  and  the  tears  gathered  in 
his  eyes  as  he  spoke. 

"  Well,  I  hope  you  did  not  think  I  liad  forgotten  you,"  replied 
Brighton.  "  You  know  if  I  had  nol  been  in  office,  I  should  have  been 
<town  with  you  the  next  day ;  as  it  was,  t  thought  1  had  better  wait 
and  see  how  things  ncni,  as  I  could  be  of  more  use  to  you  when  it 
was  all  over.  Now,  let  me  first  congratulate  you  upon  having  got 
through  a  disagreeable  affair  so  well ;  and  then,  let  ux  proceed  lo 
business  at  once.    Tell  me  what  1  can  do  for  you." 

"  I  can  only  thank  you  for  your  kindness;  but  really  I  do  not 
know  how  you  can  assist  me." 

"  Well.  1  suppose  you  would  not  object  to  go  abroad  just  now. 
Would  you  like  a  secretaryship  of  legation?  Florence  will  be  %'acant 
immediately.  Sir  Hubert  is  only  waiting  unitl  we  can  find  some  one 
to  succee<l  him.  Were  you  ever  in  Persia  ?  ^^'ould  you  like  Telieran  ? 
Or  wouhl  you  prefer  something  colonial }  If  you  like  to  go  in  for 
that  line,  wc  will  make  you  a  governor  in  a  year  or  two,  if  we  stay  in 
JO  long.  But  1  don't  recommend  the  colonics.  A  governorship  is 
a  very  grand  thing  in  name,  but  it  does  not  pay.  You  mu»t  spend 
more  than  your  salary,  if  you  do  the  thing  property,  Altogelher,  I 
don't  think  you  couhl  do  better  than  Florence." 
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"  I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you  enough,"  swd  Smviv,  "XjoxV 
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am  sure  j'ou  must  have  so  many  dauns  upon  you,  I  should  be  afnid 
of  interfering  with  some  of  them." 

"  Don't  you  trouble  yourself  about  that,"  replied  Lord  Brighton. 
"A  minister  who  has  an  appointment  to  give  away,  must  give  il 
either  to  his  own  friend  or  somebody  else's  friend.  Because  if  a 
man  has  no  friends  at  all,  he  i«  evidently  a  vrretch,  and  out  of  the 
question ;  and  if  a  man  is  fit  to  be  a  minister,  surely  he  is  fit  to 
choose  his  own  friends.  And  it  is  evident  that  he  must  be  better 
able  to  judge  of  the  capacity  of  his  ovm  friends  from  pcraonal 
experience,  than  of  liis  friend's  friends  from  htarsay.  I  hope  you 
don't  detect  any  flaw  in  my  logic,  though  you  have  been  at  Oxford 
since  I  have  ?  If  you  do,  please  not  to  point  it  out,  for  I  fear  I  am 
getting  too  old  to  change,  on  this  point  at  any  rate." 

It  was  after  a  pause  of  a  minute  or  two  that  Smith  replied, — 

*'  I  will  not  alteropt  to  contravene  your  logic,  but  I  fear  I  must 
decline  your  offer,  at  any  rate  for  the  present.  Of  my  gratitude,  I 
need  not  assure  yon.  But  I  will  tell  you  my  re:uons.  You  are 
perhaps  aware  that  we  paid  fifteen  shillings  in  the  pound.  Tliere  is 
still  some  ]>ro])erty  left  of  which  we  ha^-c  not  yet  been  able  to  dis- 
pose, Welsh  iron-works,  which  in  the  present  slate  of  the  trade  no 
one  will  buy.  If  wc  could  sell  them  for  a  reasonable  price,  we  could 
pay  the  remaining  five  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  I  should  feel  my- 
self a  free  man  once  more.  Until  some  arrangement  has  been  made 
about  them,  I  should  not  hke  to  leave  England.  Indeed,  I  think  I 
shall  try  and  get  some  employment  in  the  City,  which  may  facilitate 
my  fin<ling  a  purchaser." 

"  Perliajis,"  said  Lord  Brighton,  "  I  might  help  you  even  there. 
Rather  novel  my  appearing  in  tlie  character  of  a  good  fairy,  is  it  not  ? 
Almost  do  for  Pumh.  Not  the  line  in  which  they  usually  depict  me, 
eh?  %  the  bye,  there  will  be  some  Cily  men  dining  witli  me  one 
day  thij  week,  Friday.  Vou  had  better  come  too.  Something  may 
turn  up,  I  won't  lake  any  refusal,"  he  continued,  as  Smith  appeared 
lo  hesitate,  "  but  I  shall  expect  you  at  eight.  You  will  n&t  meet  the 
Duke  of  Aldcmey." 

Smith  smiled. 

"  He  cut  me  dead  at  I  was  coming  down  the  steps  of  the 
Pococurante." 

'■  Did  he  ?    The  wretched  little  snob," 

In  point  of  fart  "wretclicd"  was  not  the  adjective  which  his  lord- 
ship used,  but  I  will  leave  my  readers  to  supply  any  stronger  epithet 
which  their  imagination  may  suggest  as  being  appropriate  to  the 
occasion. 
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*'  I  had  been  down  there  to  thank  Westsea  for  a  very  fcin<I  offer  he 
nuulc  me." 

"  Good  fellow,  Westsca,  ihough  I  confess  he  is  not  a  success  in  the 
House.     By  the  l>ye,  that  reminds  me  there  was  another  thing  I 
-  wHiied  (o  say  to  you.    If  Westsea  has  heen  before  roe,  let  me  help  a 
little ;  please  to  open  .in  account  at  my  bank  a.i  well." 
*'  Vou  are  too  kind." 

"  Oh,  nonsense !  If  you  arc  really  going  into  the  City,  >'ou  know 
I  that  is  a  phtoe  in  which  money  is  always  useful.  At  the  West-end 
>  coin  is  a  luxury',  but  at  the  F.ast  it  Lt  a  necessity." 

"  Your  diMinction  \%  c<jual  to  that  drawn  by  the  nuididate  at  the 
■  Civil  Service  Commissioners'  last  examination  in  Moral  Philosophy. 
rHe  staled  that  tobacco  was  a  necessary,  but  cigars  a  luxury." 

"  I  hope  he  was  successful,"  said  Lord  Brighton.  "  I  fancy  there 
13  more  in  the  w.iy  of  Cavendish  than  anything  else  in  my  depart- 
ment. But  to  return.  Wlien  you  have  settled  what  you  are  going 
to  do,  if  you  da  want  any  money  and  do  »>'/  come  to  me,  I  shall  be 
really  offended.     I  shall  fancy  you  are  afraid  it  would  come  ou!  of 

I  the  Secret  Senicc  vole,  or  something  of  that  sort.' 
■  "We  will  see,"  replied  Smith. 
'  Then  I.onl  Brighton,  looking  at  his  watch,  found  that  lua  presence 
'was  re(|tiired  elsewhere,  and  departc<l,  having  first  esctncted  a 
promise  from  Smith  that  he  would  not  fail  to  make  his  appeanince 
,ftt  dinner  on  Friday. 
He  left  Smith  in  much  belter  spirits  than  he  found  him.  Yet  St 
Patrick  had  borne  up  well  altogether.  He  had  seen  his  love  crossed 
and  his  fortune  swept  away  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  Rut 
his  misfortunes  had  not  added  a  line  of  grey  to  his  hatr  or  a  wrinkle 
k  to  his  forehead.  He  found  a  mass  of  work  ready  to  his  hand, 
"  which  he  was  bound  in  honour  to  do,  or  to  try  to  do,  and  he  went 
in  at  it.  The  last  is  not  an  elegant  expression,  but  it  describes 
the  feelings  with  which  he  fared  the  work  before  him.  It  was 
precisely  the  same  spirit  in  which,  under  other  circumstances,  he 
would  have  ridden  in  the   Balaklava  chaise,  or  marched  to  the 

» storming  of  the  Redan, 
He  bent  all  the  powers  of  his  ratnd,  and  they  were  considerable,  to 
his  labour ;  but  he  did  not  like  it,  not  a  bit.  When,  during  an 
inten-al  of  rest,  his  thoughts  wandered  back  to  hU  old  life,  and  he 
remembered  how  tired  he  had  become  of  it,  he  wits  comjKlled  to 
confess  that  sitting  in  The  Grange,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth  (Moselle 

Kcup  within  reach),  and  listening  to  Lord  George's  chaff,  or  Clara 
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assets  amounting  to  1,409,136/.  i>/.  \i\d.  would  piiyon  debts  of 
1,987,001/,  17/.  93(/. 

It  is  possible  that  even  the  heroes  of  tlie  Crimea  nii^ht  hive  pre- 
ferred another  place  of  residence,  if  ibey  liad  not  fell  that  circum- 
stances rendered  their  presence  alisolulely  necessary  on  that  muddy 
peninsuln. 

Lord  ^V'cstsca  was  not  the  only  one  of  Smith's  friends  who  had 
offered  him  assistance;. 

Indeed,  his  misfortunes  had  proved  to  him  that  he  really  had  friends ; 
for  be  it  remembered,  there  is  a  bright  as  well  a.t  a  dark  i^idc  to 
human  nature,  and  it  is  possible  to  And  many  men  about  town  who 
pride  lliemnelves  on  standing  "by  a  fellow"  when  he  is  under 
a  cloud;  or,  as  the  popular  phrase  has  it,  in  "seeing  him 
through  it." 

yraith  was  much  cheered  by  Lord  Bri^-hlon's  kindness. 

Lord  Brighton  bad  been  his  political  chief  during  the  sliort  time 
he  held  hii  undcr-secrctaryship,  and  was  fond  ol  looking  in  at  "'llie 
Granii"^  "  when  he  could  find  an  hour  to  spare;  but  Smith  never 
imagined  thnt  he  felt  the  interest  in  him  which  he  had  just  shown. 

It  was  with  fresh  spirit,  therefore,  that  he  turned  to  his  work  when 
Lord  Brighton  left  him.  He  felt  that  he  was  not  forgotten  in  the 
great  world.  Perhajis  he  dreamed  that  he  might  yet  play  bis  part  in 
it  again. 


CHAPTER  XVL 


XETURtT!)  TO  THE   FORTUNES  07  MH.    BAILEV. 


As  the  clock  struck  tluee  on  the  day  after  Miss  Mcnon's  supper 
parly,  Mr.  Bailey  ktiocked  at  that  lady's  door. 

He  had  been  so  afraid  that  he  should  come  there  too  early  all  the 
morning,  that  at  last  he  was  in  danger  of  being  too  laic  ;  and  it  w,-i.t 
only  b)'  giving  the  driver  of  his  Hansom  an  extra  half-crown  that  he 
was  able  to  achieve  punctuality.  The  pace  at  which  that  charioteer 
(under  the  influence  of  the  Mimulant)  drove  along  Piccadilly  was 
what  our  .\mcric3n  cousins  would  call  "a  caution." 

The  politeness  of  his  rcllow-^lcrks,  Mr.  Tayleour  and  Mr.  Toxer, 
was  rather  thrown  away  upon  Richard  that  morning.  It  is  to  be 
feared  tiut  he  did  not  eten  appreciate  properly  the  kind  manner  in 
which  they  undertook  to  do  his  work  for  him  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  leave  early.  In  fact,  for  all  purposes  cxcqH  answering  the 
simplest  questions  in  an  utterly  incoherent  manner,  he  entirely 
ignored  their  existence.    They  attributed  this  conduct  on  his  part  to 
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pride,  to  set r glorification  vrith  reference  to  his  new  and  grand  ac- 
quaintances ;  but  lliey  erred.  He  never  honoured  Mr.  Tayleoiir  or 
ilr,  Tozcr  with  a.  thought  We  almost  fear  that  he  was  unconscious 
of  the  cxistciice  of  Mr.  Robinson  himscir— the  senior  partner  in  that 
great  bank.  He  very  nearly  addressed  one  of  the  principal  clerks  as 
'>  Miss  Mcrton ;  and,  in  addition  to  other  little  eccentricities,  he  wrote 
to  one  of  the  best  customers  of  the  bank  to  infomi  him  that  he  had 
ovcrdravm  his  account — a  proceeding  which  brought  that  gentleman 
down  the  next  morning  in  a  state  of  indignation,  which  is  more  easily 
im^ned  than  described.  N'or  was  Mr.  I.ufTkinx  (the  gentleman  in 
question)  perfectly  satislied  when  it  wat  explained  to  htm  that  it  was 
Mr.  'I'uffkins  who  had  committed  ihc  transgression,  and  who  should 
have  been  informed  of  the  same ;  but  he  was  with  difficulty  prevented 
i  from  withdrawing  his  account  from  a  house  where  the  business  was 
carried  on  in  so  careless  a  manner. 

But  of  all  this  Kichard  was  ignorant  when  he  knocked  at  Miss 
Merton's  door.     Indeed,  if  at  thai  moment  anyone  could  have  in- 
formed him  of  his  misdeeds,  he  would  not  have  given  them  a  second 
^^  thought. 

^B      It  is  a  peculiarity  of  some  women  that  whenever  you  see  tliem  in 

^B  a  fresh  dress,  they  always  seem  to  look  prettier  tliaii  when  j-ou  saw 

^B  tlwm  lau.    This  was  the  case  with  Clara  Mcrton.   Kicliard  had  seen 

^Btm  in  an  elaborate  morning  toilette  at  "  The  Grange,"  in  full  evening 

^*aten  at  her  own  su])per ;  but  now,  when  he  beheld  her  attired  in  a 

ample  mauve  muslin,  he  immediately  r^imc  to  the  conclusion  that  he 

had  never  known  how  beautiful  she  was  until  that  moment   He  was 

quite  right,  but  then  his  opinion  of  the  last  dress  would  have  been 

the  same,  if  the  order  of  their  appearance  had  been  altered.     Well, 

then  he  wouUI  have  been  quite  right  too. 

If  the  la^t  paragraph  is  not  a  good  excuse  for  a  long  bill  at  Ihc 
milliner's,  it  has  been  written  in  \'nin. 
Clan  received  Richard   vcrj-  kindly.    There  was  not   the  same 
J        tmfirasrmefit  in  her  manner  there  had  been  when  he  was  silting  bc- 

Piide  her  at  supper ;  but  now  he  was  the  only  guest,  so  there  was  no 
occasion  to  make  a  distinction  between  him  and  others 
She  oi>cned  Ihc  book,  and  read  out  the  title  of  the  play,  "Wives 
as  They  Were,  and  Maids  as  Tliey  Are." 

"  This  play,  which  has  fascinated  you  so  much,  Mr.  Bailey,  is  not 
very  complimcnur)-  to  our  sex." 

*•  You  must  remember  that  it  depicts  the  manners  of  a  byegone 
age,"  he  replied.  *•  They  don't  put  young  ladies  in  prison  for  debt 
now'a-days." 
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"  I  know  some  who  would  be  benefited  by  Ihe  proccis,"  said^ 
Clara. 

"  Remember  It  was  you  who  snid  that,  snd  not  I." 

"  But  you  cannot  deny  thai  you  think  so." 

"  Do  you  prefer  to  add  the  power  of  reading  the  thoughts  to 
TOUT  other  accomplishments  ?  " 

"  I  can  read  them  in  such  brows  as  yours,  where  there  sie  no 
wrinkles  to  hide  ihcm.  is  not  that  latt  a  pretty  sentence  ? "  she 
continued.  "  Do  for  the  domestic  drama,  would  it  not  ?  All  thci 
better,  too,  because  it  b  not  true ;  for  you  know  that  it  is  by  i 
mouth  that  we  read  the  thoughts,  not  the  forchcati.  That  is  the 
reason  why  all  men  who  live  under  a  despotic  government  wcsr 
moustaclies,  if  tliey  can  grow  them." 

Here  she  glanced  mischievously  at  Richard  who  laboured  under 
disa<l vantages  in  this  particular ;  although  Robinson's  was  not  the 
bank  in  which  thig  notice  was  put  up,  that  "  Moustaches  are  not 
allowed  to  be  worn  during  business  hours," 

"  Vou  shall  read  the  gentlemen's  parts,  and  I  will  read  the  ladies'. 
If  you  please  we  will  begin  at  once." 

Ricliard  was  a  little  nervous  at  first,  but  he  soon  got  over  this 
feeling,  and  then  he  read  very  we!l.  It  is  wonderful  how  few  people 
there  are  who  do  reatl  well.  It  is  not  an  accomplishment  to  which 
much  attention  is  devoted  in  our  schools,  and  many  of  us  have  an 
opjioiliinity  of  ap])rcciating  the  result  of  this  neglect  c%-cry  Sunday  of 
our  lives.  Pcrhajis  the  best  readers  will  be  found  to  have  acijuired 
the  art  when  standing  at  their  mother's  knee ;  they  read  the  best  of 
books  as  very  little  children.  If  she  does  not  leach  them,  as  thingi 
arc  ordered  at  present,  no  one  else  will. 

Bailey  had  passed  the  greater  pari  of  the  night  before  in  reading 
the  play.  Witli  this  study  added  to  his  prei'ious  actiuaintance  villi 
it  he  knew  a  great  deal  of  it  by  heart ;  and  Clara  was  quite  surprised 
at  the  vivacity  with  which  be  delivered  several  of  the  speeches,  and 
the  insigbt  into  character  which  he  showed. 

Clara  was  delighted  with  the  part  of  Miss  Porrillon,  and  when 
they  had  finished  the  play,  ihe  asked  Ridiar<l  if  he  would  mind 
rea<ling  it  again. 

"  Vou  read  so  well,"  she  said,  "  it  is  as  good  as  a  rehearsaL" 

The  second  time  of  reading  Clara  entered  into  her  part  with  great 
spirii,  for  her  conception  ofa  character  was  very  rapid.  In  the  prison 
scene  she  brought  the  tears  into  Richard's  eyes,  to  her  intense  delight. 

"How  I  sbould  like  to  see  you  treading  the  boards  of  'The 
Duke's '  in  lliis  scene,"  said  KichaJd. 
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In  white  nuulin  and  with  my  back  hair  down  ?  "  intiulred  Clain, 
hughing. 

••  Often  as  I  have  seen  you  on  the  stage,  I  do  not  thjnk  I  ctct 
knew  what  dress  you  wore." 

"Wliat  a  bad   opinion   Madame   Merlet  would   hava  of  your 
bstc." 
"  And  who  may  Madame  Mcrlct  be  ?  " 
"  My  drcasmaker." 

**  It  is  a  proof  of  licr  skill  tliat  there  was  nodiujg  to  ti^  off  Wf 
attention  from  the  great  actress.  If  jrou  had  been  badly  dnswd  X 
mi^t  have  noticed  it.  As  it  wai,  I  never  saw  anything  but  your 
bee,  or  the  oiillinc  of  your  form  in  some  grand  jiosc." 

"I  must  say,  Mr,  Bailey,  you  have  a  neat  way  of  paying  comi>ti- 

uentaL    You  do  not  fall  into  the  mistake  of  some  people,  who  call 

^Attention  to  them   by  a  little  gesture,  showing  their  consciousness 

Htfut  iliey  arc  saying  something  agreeable,  or  who  accompany  tliem 

^HjT  an  apologetic  bow,  as  if  they  were  half  asliamed  of  tlicmselv-es 

^^nft  while ;  but  you  utter  tliem  in  a  calm,  unblu.tliing  manner,  as  if 

they  were  a  matter  of  course,  and  formed  a  natural  part  of  an  or<linary 

conversation." 

Poor  Ridiord  I  if  he  had  not  blushed  before,  he  made  up  for  lost 

^nime  then. 

"Never  mind,  I  will  forgive  you  this  time,"  continued  Clara, 
noticing  his  discomfiture ;  "  but  you  must  remember  for  the  future 
that  when  a  woman  ha.s  been  ten  years  upon  the  stage  the  novelty 
of  that  kind  of  thing  wears  off,  or  as  Miss  Milford  would  say,  'She 
does  not  seem  to  care  about  it.'  " 

I  "I  only  spoke  my  thoughts,"  said  Ricliaid,  very  humbly;  "and 
BBkss  you  forbid  me  to  do  this  in  future,  I  fear  I  cannot  promise 
•Imys  to  hide  the  admiration  I  ihaic  with  so  many." 
"  I  see  you  are  ([uite  incorrigible.  I  sup{>osc,  as  the  hymn  say^ 
•it  is  your  nature  fo,'  so  wc  will  change  the  subject.  I  sliall  see 
Ranston  about  the  play  to-morrow.  He  will  be  making  some 
dian^  soon.  1  don't  think  '  Diamond  Dust '  will  run  much  longer. 
A  great  deal  of  its  sparkle  is  gone  now.  Gets  thmmer  you  see 
60m  Ijeing  reflected  in  paper  instead  of  metal." 

I"  Do  you  think  he  will  be  indine<l  to  bring  it  out  ?" 
*'  Well,  you  must   know  that   there  arc  two  things  which  arc 
alwitys  likely  to   induce  a  manager   to   look  favourably  upon  an 
old  play.     Fint  and  foremost,  he  has  nothing  to  pay  the  autlior; 
secondly,  he  may  cut   it  about  as  much  as  he   likes,  uiul  there 
^kt  no  one  to  interfere  with  him  or  turn  sulky  about  iu  ciu\u\n\cvx- 
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course,  /  shall  take  caie  he  does  not  cul  out  any  of  my  part. 

at  it  is  an  extraordinar}'  tiling  that  if  you  suggest  10  any  author 
to  cut  out  any  xcime  in  aiy  play,  he  has  a  stereotyped  answer 
oln-ays  ready.  '  What !  cut  out  that !  Why,  it  is  the  very  best 
thing  in  the  whole  piece'  I  remember  Attcrslcy's  reply  to  a  sug- 
gestion of  Ranslon's,  about  '  Diamond  Dust,' '  Oh,  cut  it  out  if  you 
like,  I  don't  caie  about  it,  but  you  will  niin  the  play  if  you  do."  To 
which  Ranston  replied,  in  his  quiet  way  (making;  a  grimace  at  me  at 
the  same  time).  '  Well,  if  yeu  don't  mind  I  think  /  will  chance  it.' 
He  made  mc  laugh  so,  I  don't  think  Attcrsley  has  ever  forgiven  me." 

"  And  how  soon  do  you  think  you  will  know  about  it?"  inquired 
Richard. 

"  Why  you  are  as  anxious  on  the  point  as  a  young  actress  about 
her  lirsc  appearance.  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  able  to  form  an  opinion 
from  what  Ranston  says  to-morrow.  I  should  not  wonder  if  your 
wishes  were  to  be  gratified;  for,  between  ourselves,  a  suggestion 
from  me  has  considerable  weight  just  now." 

Miss  Cbra  Mcrton  was  "  the  star "  at  "  The  Duke's,"  and  quite 
conscious  of  the  importance  of  her  position. 

"  If  you  should  happen  to  be  passing  about  this  time  to-morrow, 
and  you  like  to  call  in,  I  might  be  able  to  let  you  know  the  result  of 
the  interview." 

"  I  shall  certainly  do  myself  the  pleasure,"  said  Richard,  and  he 
rose  to  depart. 

"  Would  you  not  like  some  tea  before  you  go,  after  all  that  read- 
ing? I  supposre  you  would  not  care  to  see  'Diamond  Dust'  Ogam; 
or  else,  if  you  liked,  I  would  take  you  do\vn  to  the  theatre  with  rac." 

"You  know  I  could  never  be  tired  of  seeing " 

"  Now,  now,"  said  Clara,  intcnupiing  him,  and  warning  him  with 
her  finger,  with  such  a  glance  and  gesture  as  might  have  won  Mrs. 
Nisbei's  fame  in  "  The  Love  Cliase."  "  Remember !  But  how 
silly  of  me  lo  forget,"  she  continued,  "  thai  you  cannot  have  had  any_ 
dinner  yet  I  always  dine  very  early,  when  1  can.  But  Drogde 
wilt  find  you  something.  Wc  have  got  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
and  fortunately  neither  actresses  nor  their  cooks  take  very  long  to 
dress." 

In  twenty  minutes  Brogdcn  brought  in  some  cutlets  and  an  ome- 
lette worthy  of  the  Repique  Club,  before  iliey  got  rid  of  Giislarelli. 
And  it  would  lie  difficult  to  find  any  wine  in  England  which  could 
surpass  the  Hermitage  that  accompanied  them. 
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BEnmn     TICK     SCUfES. 

Merton's  suggestion  about  the  early  production  of  "  Wives 
tfaey  Were,  3n<l  Maidi  as  ibcy  Are,"  reiiched  Mr.  Ran-tton  at  a  vct>- 
ne  iDomenL  "  Diamond  Dust "  was  getting  very  low  in  the 
tbestrical  hour-glass.  Rnnslon  had  a  new  piece  by  a  popular  author 
leady  to  succeed  ic,  but  tlic  illness  of  an  actor  who  was  to  take  the 
icipal  part  in  it,  rendered  a  postponement  absolutely  necessai)-. 
had  acted  in  "  Wives  as  they  Were  "  twenty  years  before, 
he  saw  directly  that  the  part  of  ^fht  Dorrillm  would  suit  Clara 
Mcnon  well.  He  made  a  few  objections  to  enhance  the  value  of 
Us  acceptance  of  her  suggestion,  and  tlicn  it  was  3  settled  thing.  It 
was  arranged  th.it  it  should  be  put  in  rchearul  immediately. 
I  Bailey  was  3<linittcd  to  the  priWlege  of  attending  the  rehearsals. 
Clara  introduced  him  to  Ranaton  a.t  the  genilomnn  who  had  first 
recommen<Ied  the  play  to  her,  and  Ranston  complimented  him  upon 
Jiis  taste  in  theatrical  matters. 

Jn  a  fc>rtnii;ht  the  play  was  produced.  It  was  a  great  success.  In 
iC  prison  iicene  Clara  exdted  quite  a  /ur&n.  Richard's  ecitasiea 
the  occa.sion  Jt  would  be  ijuitc  impotsilile  to  describe.  Ccr- 
iidy  they  exceeded  Mr.  Ranxton's,  although  that  gentleman  was 
both  pleased  and  surprised.  He  had  fancied  the  play  would  do  very 
well,  but  for  once  in  his  managerial  cxisteDce  the  "  blaic  of  triumph  " 
came  ujion  him  uncx|jectcdly. 

He  had  not  e%-en  taken  the  [irecaution  to  order  his  posters  beforc- 
'i'wo  days  were  lost  before  he  had  mustered  a  sufhcicnt 
iber  of  itinerant  sandwiches  to  open  the  eycs<and  pockets)  of  the 
pablic  to  his  good  fortune.  Worst  omission  of  all :  he  liad  neglected 
lo  engage  tlic  crowd  of  respectably-dressed  supernumeraries  whose 
doty  it  is  lo  blockade  tlic  thoroughfare  from  (ive  o'clock  until  the 
moment  the  pit  doors  are  opened. 

The  success  of  the  play  tended  to  cement  more  strongly  tlie 
friendship  between  Richard  and  Clara.  Nothing  of  the  sort  was 
required  to  increa!.e  tlie  admiration  of  the  gentleman ;  but  possibly 
it  made  the  lady  kinder  in  her  manner  than  she  might  otherwise  have 
been.  At  any  rate  it  affonled  an  excuse  she  c:oukl  make  lo  herself 
for  allowing  him  to  attend  her  $0  constantly,  and  that  kind  of  trans- 
parent subterfuge  is  pleasant  occasionally.  It  is  an  article  ca»ly 
constTuaed,  if  we  do  not  find  it  ready  to  our  hand,  but  it  is  more 
ogrccable  to  be  saved  tlie  trouble. 

Vol.  I.,  N.  S.  1868.  1  Y 
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13ut  CiAra  Merton  is  sevcn-and-twcnty.  For  the  Iiut  ten  yean  sbe 
has  113(1  all  kinds  of  love  tnadc  to  licr.  good,  b:id,  .tnd  indifTcrcnt, 
almost  every  day  of  her  life ;  and  whilst  ihcrc  has  never  been  a 
breath  upon  lier  reputation,  it  may  be  doubted  if  her  heart  has  ever 
been  very  deeply  smitten.  And  now,  is  it  possible  that  she  can  be 
in  love  wilh  a  boy  of  twenty  ? 

Those  arc  the  very  words  in  which  on  one  occasion  she  put  the 
(Question  lo  herself,  ll  was  in  her  dressing-room.  She  was  fastening 
up  her  back-hair  after  the  prison  scene.  She  liad  noticed  Baiiey 
pouring  all  his  heart  out  of  his  eyes,  as  he  gazed  at  her.  He  u'as 
leaning  out  of  a  private  bos  on  the  pit  tier,  very  close  to  the  «uge. 
She  played  a  little  to  (hat  box.  Can  you  forgive  her,  tair  readers  "i 
But  what  answer  did  she  make  to  the  ijucNlion  ? 

She  sL-impcd  her  little  foot.  (The  comb  uiiight  just  then.)  I'hen 
she  stud, — 

"  Nonsense  ;  the  very  idea  is  ridiculous.  I  am  old  enough  lo  be 
his no.  1  am  not     I  am  old  enough  to  know  better,  though." 

At  that  moment  her  dresser  came  in.  Now,  in  a  general  way, 
Clara  was  one  of  the  best  lempcied  mistreues  in  the  world  ;  but  Et 
must  be  confessed  that  the  manner  in  which  she  blew  up  that  un- 
fortunate damsel  on  that  occasion  was  somctliing  fearful.  She  had 
been  obliged  to  wait  for  her  nearly  two  minutes,  and  rightly  suspected 
that  a  flination  with  the  scene-shifter  had  Ijeen  the  cause  of  deby. 
The  young  woman  confided  to  that  person  iifterwards  "That  she 
should  never  have  believed  Miss  Merton  could  'a  gone  on  so,  unlesi 
she  had  hecrd  it  with  her  hovn  hears ;  no,  not  hcvcn  if  her  howo 
mother  'ad  a  told  her." 

Once  more  tlial  night — it  was  during  her  journey  home — Clara's 
thoughts  returned  to  the  same  subject-  "  I  ought  not  to  have  him 
whh  me  so  much,"  she  reflected.  "  Hut,  llien,  what  can  I  say  to  the 
poor  boy.  I  can't  bear  the  idea  of  being  rude  to  him,  1  wish  I  had 
not  let  him  read  that  play  so  often ;  for  if  1  am  cool  to  him  now,  he 
might  think  I  only  wanted  lo  m.ike  une  of  him ;  and  I  do  like  to  talk 
10  him.  Well,  there  is  one  comfort ;  in  six  weeks  my  engagement  al 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin,  commences,  and  that  must  bring  it  to 
an  end."  So  with  this  certainly  of  a  conclusion  at  no  very  distant 
date,  she  Lititly  decided  that  for  the  present  things  might  go  on  as 
they  were. 

Bailey  has  improved  very  much  during  the  short  time  which  hat 
elapsed  since  he  met  St.  Patrick  Smith  in  St.  Martin's  Lane. 

Passionately  fond  of  certain  branches  of  English  literature,  the 
number  of  novels,  plays,  and  poems,  he  had  read  between  the  years 
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live  snd  twentjr,  would  sur]>rise  many  an  older  student.    Such 
linp  may  not  impail  mudi  solidity  to  tliu  jiidgmcni,  but  it  may 
be  doubted  if  there  is  any  more  cal<:ulntcd  to  enable  a  roan  to  shine 
in  society. 

WHicn  wc  first  met  him,  Bailey'a  quiver  was  well  filJed  with  arrows, 
but  lie  <!id  not  know  how  to  Jiool  them  with  good  effect.  Two  or 
three  months  in  the  society  in  which  he  has  lately  been  mixing,  have 
a  wonderful  etici  t  in  teaching  him  how  to  dr;iw  upon  all  his  resources, 
Clar.t  has  no  longer  any  otc.ision  to  complain  that  he  pays  her 
too  many  compliments ;  if  :shc  had  any  objection  to  make,  it  would 
probably  be  that  some  of  his  retorts  are  a  shade  more  bitter  tliaii  she 
likes.  But  when  she  reflects,  she  remembers  tliat  it  wss  to  please 
her  lie  t'hant;<:(!  his  tone. 
A  little  incident  occurred  one  morning  which  showed  her  that  his 
It  had  not  detcriomtcd,  if  his  manners  were  improved. 
"  I  have  got  .T  liitic  commission  for  you  to  cvcciitc  for  me,"  she 
swd,  "  I  want  you  to  find  out  Mr.  Smith's  new  address ;  I  have  sent 
to  The  Grange,  but  ihc)-  cannot  lell  me  there.'' 

'  King's  Road,  DaUton,"  ie|ilied  Richard,  taking;  a  letter  from  his 
kel. 
•*  Foigive  me  for  being  so  rude,  but  is  that  letter  from  him  ?  " 
"Yes  I"  Then  seeing  that  Clara  evidently  exjiecivd  some  account 
fsltfaough  she  would  not  ask,  Richard  blushed,  not  so  much  as 
iHld  have  blushed  two  months  before,  but  still  he  did  blush. 
"Well,  you  see,"  he  raid,  "  I  VnerK  he  must  have  as  much  as  he 
with  those  bankruptcy  accounts,  so  I  wrote  to  him  to  ask 
would  let  mc  come  and  help  him  in  the  evcninp,    I  know 
something  about  banking,  you  know  ;  at  least,  I  ought,  for  ]  hare 
been  at  Robinson's  more  than  three  years," 
Vou  were  a  nood  fellow." 

It  would  he  gooil  practice  for  me.     Besides  he  lias  alwii}^  been 
;iy  kind  to  me^exccpt  once." 
"\Vhen  was  that?" 
•*  Wlicn  he  introduced  me  to  you." 

For  a  wonder  Clara  had  no  answer  ready,  so  she  made  an  ebbo- 
:c  curtsey — time,  George  II. 

The  next  morning  she  ordered  her  brougham  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
ilaviog  placed  in  it  a  wooden  box,  thirty  inches  long  by  eighteen 
^e  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  to  Dalston. 
"  \Vhat  do  you  mean  by  hiding  yourself  from  all  your  friends  in 
this  way?"  said  Clara  to  St.  Patrick,  as  soon  as  she  had  settled  herself 
comfortably  upon  the  sofa. 
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"1(1  have  made  such  an  attempt,  it  docs  not  appear  to  have  bccD 
Buccessful,"  he  Tcphed  ;  "ihey  run  rue  dowTi  when  tliq-  like,  and  I 
have  no  courage  left  to  turn  to  bay." 

"  I  have  not  comt  lo  give  you  the  ecuf  degraee,  so  your  simile  is 
inappropriate  I  only  want  you  to  come  to  supper  to-night  and  meet 
some  of  your  old  friends." 

"The  Duke  of  Aldcmey?"  inquired  Smith,  with  a  slight  curl  of 
his  lip. 

"  Bother  the  Duke,"  said  Clara.  "  No !  Westsea  and  Lord  Gcoigc, 
and  young  Bailey." 

Why  did  Clan  put  down  her  veil  when  she  mentioned  the  name 
of  the  last  gentleman  ? 

"  You  arc  turning  that  poor  boy's  head,"  said  Smith, 

"Nonsense.  It  is  set  more  fimily  on  his  shoulders  than  yours 
was  at  his  age."  It  was  a  maxim  of  Clara's  always  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  enemy's  camp  if  possible.  "But  wilt  you  come?"  she 
continued. 

"  You  must  excuse  me,  I  have  turned  over  a  new  leaf  I  begin  to 
work  earJy  in  the  morning,  and  that  is  not  compatible  with  late 
supper  parties  at  the  other  end  of  the  town." 

"  That  shows  how  silly  it  was  of  you  to  come  and  live  here.  But 
one  holiday  will  do  you  good." 

Clara  tried  vcr>'  hard  to  persuade  him,  but  all  her  eloquence  was 
employed  to  no  purpose.  As  she  told  Bailey  afterwards,  she  was 
unable  to  lure  the  lion  from  his  den. 

W'licn  she  rose  to  go.  she  said :  "  I  have  brought  you  something  as 
a  remembrance  of  old  limes.  You  scarcely  deserve  it,  because  you 
won't  come  to  sec  me.     Good  bye," 

Wlien  she  went  down  to  the  carriage,  she  sent  back  her  servant 
with  the  wooden  box.  Tlie  tlomestic  deposited  it  at  the  feel  of 
Smith,  and  tefl  that  gentleman  with  surprise  and  curiosity  legibly 
depicted  on  his  countenance. 

1  will  defy  any  one,  of  any  age.  to  have  a  box  given  tlicm  without 
being  immediately  actuated  by  a  strong  desire  to  ascertain  its 
contents. 

A  young  man  who  was  reluming  from  a  supper-party  a  short  time 
.igo,  about  the  hour  of  tno  in  the  morning,  as  he  was  passing  through 
Pelton  Crescent,  was  arrested  by  the  sound  of  the  opening  of  a 
French  window  on  llie  first  floor. 

He  Ntopiicd  and  looked  up.  Immediately  a  female  stqipcd  out 
upon  the  balcony.  Leaning  over  it,  she  said,  in  a  soft  voice: 
"  Benjamin,  is  that  >'ou  ? " 
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He  could  not  see  her  face,  for  it  was  covered  by  a  veil,  which  she 
held  clotpetl  lightly  under  her  chin ;  but  he  noticed  one  lre*a  of 
long  fail  hiuT,  which  dioopcd  towards  him  as  &he  leaned  over  the 
tails. 

Either  because  his  vicvs  ns  to  his  own  identity  were  confused  by 
the  wine  he  had  taken,  or  cise  from  a  spirit  of  pure  mischief,  he 
answered,  in  a  tone  of  mystery  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  "  Yes." 

Then  «i<I  the  Lidy,  "  Wjul" 

And  he  did  wait,  for  nearly  a  ijuartcr  of  an  hour,  and  was  getting 
very  tired  of  the  ojwraiion,  wlitn  the  window  was  opened  again,  and 
the  lady  ic-appcarcd  with  a  box  in  her  hand.  This  slie  immcdinlcly 
proceeded  to  lower  by  means  of  a  tliin  rope. 

Have  you  (jot  it?"  she  said,  us  it  cunic  within  the  young  man's ' 

Yes,"  he  replied ;  and  in  a  moment  more  the  rope  n-as  drawn 
the  lady  gone,  and  the  window  closed. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  it  occurred  to  him  that  his  position  was 
not  tile  moat  aj^eablc  which  could  be  imagined.  Tlic  sound  of  a 
poliocman's  tread  at  the  further  end  of  the  Crescent  did  not  tcitd  to 
render  him  more  satislicd  with  it. 

It  forced  him  to  make  up  hi.i  mind  at  once,  and  he  marched  off 
in  the  opposite  direction  with  the  box  under  his  arm.  At  the  comer 
of  Pclton  Street  he  met  a  cab.  He  told  the  driver  to  take  him  to 
Charing  Cross,  ITicrc  he  got  out,  walked  a  little  way  along  the 
Strand,  ilien  took  another  cab,  which  pui  him  down  a  little  distance 
from  his  own  house.     1'hus  he  thought  all  trace  would  be  lost. 

In  the  privacy  of  his  own  apannicnt  he  proceeded  to  open  the 
box,  with  fear  and  trembling.  Mc  liad  prcviuusly  secured  the  door, 
and  made  certain  tliai  no  prying  eye  could  watdi  his  movements 
through  the  kcy-holc.  Witli  some  difficulty  be  prized  open  the  lid, 
looked  over  tlie  vH^e,  and  beheld — llirec  kittens  lately  drowned  I 

St.  Patrick's  seiuations  were  of  a  more  apeeable  <lescri]>tion  when 
be  opened  his  box,  for  he  found  in  it  a  beautiful  bronze  ligurCt  which 
he  had  brought  from  Italy  many  years  before ;  he  had  valued  it 
especially  from  a  resemblance  he  fancied  it  bore  to  Lady  Constance. 
Clara  had  sent  an  agent  to  purchase  it  for  her  at  the  sale  "at  any 
}>rice,"  and  it  was  knocked  down  for  two  hundred  and  lifly  guineas. 

If  at  any  moment  during  his  misfortunes  St.  Patrick  had  been  in- 
clined to  feel  disgusted  with  the  world  and  Its  inhabitants,  every  day 
seemed  to  produce  fresh  reasons  for  a  reconciliation. 

{Te  U  ecitinmif.] 
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ill.— AS  THKV  ARE  TO  BE. 

.K  have  seen  thai  tiic  supply  of  Cuily  good  scliools 
for  secondary'  education  it  quite  inadetiuate  to  the 
requirement!  of  the  miildle  cltuscs.  'llic  supply  of 
public  schooh  is  very  small  when  compared  with 
tlie  wants  of  the  community,  and  that  supply  is  very  much  diminbhed 
hy  the  large  deductions  iliat  must  be  made  on  account  of  the  in- 
efficiency of  a  great  proportion  of  the  total  number.  TTie  education 
of  the  middle  clxisea  of  England  is,  therefore,  left  largely  tnihe  hands 
of  private  schools,  respecting  whose  character  <m  have  no  kind  of 
satisfactory  guarantee. 

This  deficiency  must  obviously  be  met  in  two  ways.  We  must 
both  improve  the  character  of  the  existing  schools,  {trivate  as  well  Hfl 
public,  and  establish  others  where  they  are  needed.  The  proccn  oF^^| 
improvement  must  begin  with  the  [lubtic  or  endowed  schools,  because 
the  public  has  ccruin  rights  of  control  over  those  schools,  and  they 
have  in  equity  none  over  the  private  scliools  that,  cstablislied  upon 
ordinary  commercial  principles,  bear  their  own  losses  snd  reap  their 
ow[)  profits.  The  funds  of  endowed  scliools  arc,  in  some  sense, 
public  property,  and  the  Sute  has  a  right  to  see  that  they  are  pro- 
perly applied  for  tlie  benefit  of  die  public.  Until  this  iit  doite,  it 
would  be  wasteful  to  spenti  public  or  private  money  u])on  accom- 
plishing objects  that  endowments  already  in  existence  are  fitted  to 
accomplish. 

The  fact  that  en<lowmeiiLs  left  for  ilie  promotion  of  education  are 
public  iiroperly  is  not  the  onlj  plea  that  can  be  put  forwanl  in  justi- 
■ication  of  projiosals  that  will,  no  <loubt,  be  denounced  by  interested 
persons  as  amounting  to  confiscation.  There  is  a  plea  of  absolute 
necessity.  If  an  endowed  school  is  not  doing  good,  it  must  be  doing 
harm.  If  it  does  not  adapt  its  regulations  tothcreal  wants  of  the  cotn- 
munity,  it  not  only  wastes  itsfuiuls  in  useless  work,  but  it  stands  in  the 
way  of  tlic  establishment  of  better  institutions.  An  endowed  sdtooli 
that  gives  gratuitous  or  semi-gratuitous  education,  will  attract  scholars 
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who  would  otherwise  go  to  independent  schools  better  Euited  to 
llidr  rc<|uirements,  but  which  arc  unable  to  offer  insimciioii  on  the 
»un«  tem» ;  and  so  the  endowment  botli  keeps  alive  an  inefficient 
school,  and  pieveiitf  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  one.  Tliis 
Biakcs  it  really  neceuaiy,  if  we  are  to  have  any  efficient  system  of 
sckooh,  cither  public  or  private,  that  the  endowed  sc-hoois  should  be 
subjected  to  public  control. 

It  will  be  objected  that  there  is  something  ungrateful,  and  almost 
imjiious,  in  taking  funds  so  (;*^"crous]y  ])rovidcd  by  benevolent 
founders  ^'^"^  under  the  control  of  thdr  instructions.  These 
founders  nearly  all  left  specific  directions  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  schools  founded  with  their  money  should  be  conducted,  and  it 
may  seem  to  be  veiy  wrong  tliat  those  instructions  should  be  set 
aside.  But  the  question  i.s  VVhat  were  the  real  intentions  of  the 
founders?  Should  those  intentions  be  inferred  from  the  spirit  or  front 
die  letter  of  founders"  wills .'  The  letter  of  the  instniction.t  points  out 
a  mode  of  ni.-tnagemcnt  that  is  unsuited  to  the  present  age,  but  their 
spirit  shows  that  the  intention  of  the  founders  was  to  promote  the 
of  superior  education  In  the  manner  best  known  to  tliem  ; 
an<I  it  is  a  nalun!  Inference  that  were  the  founders  alive  at  tlie 
prcKnt  time  to  ^ce  the  state  of  their  schools  and  the  reipiirements  of 
'the  age,  they  would  themselves  direct  important  changes  to  be  made. 
Besides,  the  letter  of  founders'  instruciion'i  has  already  been  seriously 
inJVinged.  In  almost  every  school  larj^e  alterations  have  been  made 
in  the  sututes,  and  Mr.  Fearon,  who  made  the  matter  a  special  study, 
tells  us  that  he  could  not  find  a  single  school  that  w.is  exactly  what 
the  foun<ieT  meant  it  to  be.  It  i%  impossible  to  recognise  such 
chanties,  often  introduced  by  chance,  or  carclefsness,  and  to  refuse 
changes  that  careful  inquiry  shows  to  be  necessary;  while  it  is  equally 
impossible  to  go  back  to  the  st.\tc  of  matters  existing  before  liiosc 
changes  were  made. 

But  it  is  a  sacred  duty  to  regard  the  5|)irit  of  a  founder's  instruc- 
tionfi.  The  evident  intentions  witli  which  he  left  his  money  ought 
always  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  dealing  with  the  institution  hcesta- 
blislied,  and  those  intentions  ought  always  to  have  very  great  weight, 
even  if  they  should  unfortunately  be  balanced  against  considerations 
of  public  pohty.  But  the  aims  of  the  founders  of  our  grammar 
schools  are  perfectly  applicable  to  the  present  time ;  and  any  changes 
that  may  be  introduced  into  the  condition  of  the  schools  ought 
rather  to  be  regardetl  as  contributions  towards  the  accomplislimont 
of  Uiose  aims,  dian  as  attempts  to  give  the  grammar  schools  new 
lums  or  objects.     The  main  object  of  a  founder  was  w  ijwKwAa 
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cducilion.  It  vms  not  to  spare  the  pockets  of  parents  able  to  pay 
for  education,  but  rnlher  to  cause  boys  to  be  educated  who,  but  for 
Iheir  benevolence,  would  not  be  educated  at  all.  This  object  ought 
tto  be  the  object  of  educational  charities  in  tlic  present  a.s  well  as  in 
ittie  past,  and  aiiy  good  scheme  for  their  reorgaiiisitioD  must  be 
framed  with  a  special  view  to  its  attainnient. 

Our  inquiries  into  the  present  condition  of  English  fn'-ininur 
schools  suggest  four  cardinal  points  towards  which  the  attention  of 
the  reformer  must  be  turned : — ist,  the  course  of  study  to  tie  pursued 
at  grainmar  schools ;  ind,  the  terms  of  admission  ;  jrd,  the  position 
and  emoluments  of  the  ina&len ;  and  4th,  tlie  administration  of  t)ie 
funds.  On  each  of  these  points,  no  inconsiderable  changes  must  be 
effected  before  we  can  liopc  to  place  the  schools  on  a  satis&ctoty 
footing. 

We  have  seen  that  nearly  al!  grammar  schools  aim  at  accomplish- 
ing the  same  work.  Schools  that  are  attended  principally  by  boys 
intended  to  go  early  to  business  or  profession,  adopt  the  same  high 
progronimc  of  instruction  as  schools  attended  principally  by  boys 
intended  for  the  universities,  and  who  consequently  remain  at  school 
till  an  advanced  age.  In  the  one  as  in  the  other,  Latin  and  (ireek 
ire  the  principal  or  only  subjects  taught,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  the  younger  boys,  iastead  of  gelling  an  education  suited  to  thdr 
prospects,  only  get  the  first  part  of  a  classical  education,  which  they 
can  Devcr  hope  to  finish.  Such  boys  go  forth  into  the  world  fonilicd 
with  the  faint  impressions  left  by  wearisome  and  pairot-likc  learnings 
of  Latin  and  Creek  grammar,  and  often  profoundly  ignorant  of 
Englisli  compOMtion.  arithmetic,  and  other  branches  of  a  non-classical 
education.  As  this  class  of  bo)'s  form  the  great  majority  sent  forth 
from  grammar  schools,  the  c\-il  involved  in  such  a  state  of  matters  is 
very  great  Tlie  inconvenience  of  this  uniform  system  of  education 
for  all  manner  of  boys  is  felt  indeed  by  all  except  the  very  xmall 
minority  who  seek  a  thoroughly  classical  education.  The  interests 
of  the  36,000  boys  who  at  present  attend  our  grammar  nrhools,  and 
of  the  many  thousands  more  who  would  like  to  attend  them,  are 
sacrificed  to  tlie  interests  of  the  few  hundreds  who  seek  a  clasucat 
education. 

This  is  an  evil  that  requires  a  radical  remedy.  It  is  intolerable 
that  great  funds  should  be  used  to  give  a  kind  of  education  that  is 
only  desired  by  a  few,  while  the  great  majority  of  middlc-cliixs  boys 
ask  in  vain  for  the  kind  of  education  thcyrequirc.  Left  to  their  own 
independent  action,  the  grammar  schools  would  never  remedy  this 
evil.     They  are  each  ambitious  to  belong  to  the  highest  grade  of 
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tchools;  an<I,  inotcovcr,  the  education  given  as  a  prepanition  for 
university  life,  is,  in  the  present  organisation  of  grammar  schools,  the 
easiest  for  the  masters  to  give.  It  is  much  less  trouble  for  a  master 
vrha  has  been  leaching  L^tli)  anil  Greek  all  his  life,  to  go  on  <)oing 
so  than  to  trouble  him.-ielf  with  ihe  acquisition  of  the  "lower"  subjects 
reqaiicd  in lessambitiousschools.  'rhcSchoohlnquiryCorami$^oncr«, 
whose  recommendations  we  arc  about  to  examine,  early  recognised 
this  difliculty,  and  their  scheme  is  consequently  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  public  authority  must  interpose  between  the  general 
educational  interests  of  the  public,  and  the  particular  interests  of 
schools  and  tchoolm^.ttcr;!,  to  which  those  general  interests  are  so 
frequently  sacrificed.  In  onlcr  that  the  grammar  schools  may  as  a. , 
whole  be  enabled  to  do  the  fiill  amount  of  work  that  they  are  I 
capable  of  doing,  it  is  obvious  that  their  individual  iodcpendencci] 
be  Eubordinatcd  to  some  authority  that  sha.Il  have  power  to 
to  each  its  separate  sphere  of  work,  and  so  to  prevent  the 
lamentable  loss  of  teaching  and  learning  ]iowet  caused  by  the  pre- 
sent sj'stcm. 

An  inquiry  into  the  attendance  at  grammar  schools  shows  that 
there  arc  three  classes  of  scholars,  roughly  corresponding  with  the 
three  division.^,  upper,  middle,  and  lower,  of  tlie  middle-cUss  com* 
munity.  'ITicre  are  scholars  who  coniinuc  their  school  education  to  the  < 
age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  ;  there  is  a  more  numerous  class  whow^ 
education  stops  about  sixteen  ;  and  there  is  a  most  numerous  clas» 
who  leave  school  about  fourteen.  The  most  natural  means  of 
dealing  wiih  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  present  uniform  system 
of  cduc^icion,  is  to  make  the  schools  correspond  to  these  three  classes 
of  scholars.  It  b  obviously  a  very  great  evil  that  boys  intended  to 
leave  sdiool  young  should  be  denied  a  cuniculum  such  as  it  is  possible  , 
they  can  ^o  through  in  the  time  at  their  command,  but  be  compelled' 
to  take  the  useless  first  half  of  an  education  tliey  can  never  finish ; 
and  it  would  be  an  equally  great  e%*il  to  sink  all  tlie  grammar  schools 
down  to  the  requircmenM  of  the  lower  grade  boyt,  depriving  the 
upper  grade  boy  of  his  present  means  of  education.  To  organise 
some  of  the  schools  with  the  special  view  of  educating  boys  under 
fourteen  yoix  of  age,  and  to  organise  others  to  give  the  high-class 
education  to  boys  who  intend  to  remain  longer  at  school  seems  the 
best  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

The  proposal  of  the  Commissioners  Is  to  estnblish  three  grades 
schools :  the  first,  lo  educate  boys  whose  school  career  is  likely  to  run  I 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age;  the  second,  for  boys  whose  cduca* 
tion  is  to  stop  about  sixteen ;  and  the  third,  for  those  who  To,\j&^\RA.Hft 
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school  at  fouTtccn.  They  might  have  proposed  that  each  school  shoulij 
be  divided  into  three  departments,  cormponding  with  these  grades ; 
but  it  is  obvious  tlut  the  smaller  schools  could  not  bear  such  a 
division,  and  it  is  doiibiliil  whether  the  Urgcr  ones  could  carry 
it  out  succcsafull)'.  On  the  whole  the  balance  of  advantage  scans  to 
be  decidedly  in  l^vour  of  clasufying  rather  than  of  dividing  schools. 
Classification  will  enable  each  school  to  devote  all  ils  resources  to 
the  carrying  out  of  one  programme  specially  a(bpted  to  the  require- 
menU  of  its  sdiobrs. 

A  school  of  the  fint  gradi,  to  be  nllended  by  scholars  who  will 
probably  remain  until  the  age  of  cighiccn  or  nineteen,  may  reasonably 
aspire  to  give  a  classical  education.  The  school  time  of  the  scholars 
will  allow  of  its  actinisition,  and  moreover  scholars  who  can  devote 
so  conxtdemblc  a  period  to  school  educ:ition,  largely  belong  to  the 
classes  of  society  in  which  classical  eduutlion  is  most  liighly  valued. 
A  laige  proportion  of  the  boys  who  remain  at  school  to  so  advanced 
an  age,  will  probably  be  sent  to  the  universities,  and  so  long  as 
classical  stu<lies  stand  as  high  at  the  universities  a^  Ihcy  now  do,  they 
must  of  necessit)'  occujiy  an  important  place  in  the  curriculum  of  a 
school  preparing  for  them.  But  there  is  a  growing  class  of  people 
well  enough  off  lo  keep  their  sons  at  a  first-grade  school  who  desire 
to  subordinate  the  teadiing  of  the  classics  to  the  teaching  of  modern 
subjects,  not  iMcame  they  undervalue  the  classics,  but  because  they 
find,  in  their  intercourse  wiili  tlie  world,  tliat  a  knowledge  of  modem 
subjects  is  indisjicnsaUc.  They  ilo  not  intend  to  send  their  sons  lo 
the  universities,  but  to  settle  them  in  business  or  profession ;  and 
their  cducstioD  must  be  finished  in  their  school  time.  This  sliows 
diat  there  is  a  necessity  for  a  subdivision  of  schools  of  the  first  grade. 
Uoy»  intended  for  tlie  universities  seek  a  different  kind  of  education 
from  those  who  arc  not  so  destined,  and  it  is  therefore  proposed  that 
schools  of  the  first  grade  should  be  divided  into  classical  and  semi* 
classical.  The  clauical  schools  wilt  make  Cireek  and  l^atin  the 
staple  of  their  studies,  giving  such  attention  to  modem  subjects  osii 
time  and  opportunities  may  pcnnit ;  while  the  semi-classical  schoolsil 
will  probably  ilrop  the  study  of  Greek,  and  give  more  instruction  ift,' 
modern  languages,  in  mathematics,  or  tn  natural  science.  Such  a  i 
division  of  schools  of  the  first  grade  n-ill  be  made  in  accortlance  with 
the  manifest  <lemands  of  the  district ;  anil  no  one  who  knows  the 
widely  divergent  aim*  of  tliese  two  classes  of  scholars,  can  doubt 
that  it  is  very  desimblc  if  it  be  praclicable. 

Schools  of  the  seemd  grade,  in  which  the  boys  arc  to  end  their 
school  life  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  caimot  attempt  so  heavy  a  pro- 
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gnmmc  as  iliat  of  the  Am-gmdc  schools.  The  time  nill  not  allow 
it,  aniJ  morvovirr  the  clasiws  from  which  these  scholais  .ire  mostly 
dntwit,  have  no  very  high  rcsjtcct  for  classical  stutlics.  Araonj;  the 
mercantile  classes,  there  is  a  very  strong  desire  for  the  subMiiution  of 
teaching  in  modem  subjects  for  classical  instruction,  ami  if  these 
iieicon<l  j{ra(le  schools  arc  to  meet  the  wishes  of  tlioKc  for  whose  asc 
they  are  e^talili^heil,  tlieir  progranunes  might  give  clTcct  to  this  ted* 
ing.  Such  iieople  ax  a  lutc  do  not  care  for  Greek  at  all.  They  dont.i 
see  that  they  have  any  use  for  it,  and  moreover  they  know  that  their 
boya  have  not  time  to  acquire  it  I Jitia  they  aie  disposed  to  tolerate, 
provided  it  docs  not  prevent  tlie  leadiing  of  the  modern  knowledge 
which  is  the  end  and  aim  of  their  edutation.  The  curriculum  of 
second  gnule  schools  must  therefore  aim  at  giving  a  thorough  modern 
education,  with  as  much  classical  instruction  as  time  will  permit — 
say  that  it  should  include  l^tin,  French,  and  Gctmon,  in  its  linguistic 
studies,  and  give  instruction  in  iiiatheniatii;s  ;ind  the  rudiments  of 
physical  science. 

Schools  of  ilie  Ihird grade,  in  which  the  boys  finish  their  education 
Bt  the  age  of  fourteen,  must,  again,  attempt  much  less  than  schools 
of  the  second  grade,  and  diat  for  the  same  reasons  that  oblige  second- 
grade  schools  to  attempt  less  than  first-grade  schools.  There  is 
neidier  opportunity  on  the  part  of  the  scholars,  nor  deurc  on  the 
part  of  the  parents,  to  secure  a  high  ciUutalion,  As  a  rule,  sound 
instruction  iti  the  "Three  K's"  would  satisfy  parents  of  this  ulajs; 
but  while  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  kind  of  education  desired  by  any 
class,  it  is  also  desirable  to  otTer  them  someOiing  more.  It  is  con- 
ndered  possible  to  teach  boys  of  this  age  the  mdimentt  of  Latin,  and 
to  (pve  them  some  knowledge  of  I-'rcnch ;  and  it  is  therefore  pro- 
poied,  tliat  aAer  the  boys  have  acquired  the  elements  of  nn  Kngtiidt 
education,  they  should  begin  the  study  of  these  subjects.  The  wisdom 
of  selecting  Latin  and  French  in  preference  to  other  languages  is 
self-evident.  Besides  being  the  two  mon  useful  languages,  their 
study  i.t  verj-  well  suited  for  the  purposes  of  mental  diircipline  ;  and 
a  knowledge  of  Latin  supplies  a  bridge  to  span  the  gulf  th.ii  would 
otiierwise  separate  scholars  of  this  grade  from  the  world  of  culture. 

The  proposals  of  the  Commissioners,  then,  amount  to  this: — 
They  would  allow  a  portion  of  the  first-grade  school-t  to  continue 
giving  the  present  purely  classical  education,  and  in  the  other  portion 
they  would  give  a  tliorough  education  in  modem  subjects,  side  by 
side  with  as  much  cla.«^ical  instruction  as  lime  would  allow.  In  the 
second-grade  .schools  they  would  teach  no  Greek,  and  nuke  instruc- 
tion in  modem  subjects  the  main  business.     In  the  ttod  igtBAfc>!wci 
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would  make  a  sound  English  education  the  [irimary  object,  and 
as  much  of  Laiin  and  French  as  time  might  permit.  Whatever 
defects  may  be  discovered  in  this  scheme,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  it  muM  work  an  enormous  change  for  tlie  belter  in  the  uscfubiess 
of  our  grammar  schools.  Perfected  by  ex])erience,  it  seems  liltcly  to 
provide  the  mi<ld]e  cbsses  of  lingl.ind  with  a  really  efficient  syMetn 
of  schools,  suited  lo  thcii  varied  requirements. 

Jt  is  evident  that  some  independent  authority  must  be  creatc-d  to 
discbargc  the  duly  of  fixing  the  grades  lo  be  occupied  by  respective 
scboots.  If  this  duly  were  left  lo  llie  governors,  ihcy  would  naturally 
regard  the  supposed  interests  of  their  own  particular  school,  rather 
tliaii  ihe  interests  of  educarion  generally  ;  and  wc  should  probably 
liave  a  perpetuation  of  Ibc  present  system  in  a  slightly  different  form, 
A  provincial  authoriiy  is,  therefore,  lo  be  created  :  and  into  the 
hands  of  that  authoriiy  ihe  whole  of  ihe  public  schools  of  a  given  dis- 
trict will  be  delivered,  for  classiAcalion  according  to  the  necessities  of 
the  district  It  will  be  for  that  auihoriiy  to  say  how  many  schoobof 
each  grade  should  be  given  to  the  district,  and  to  what  grade  eacJi 
school  sliould  belong,  llie  provincial  authority  will  be  mainly  regu- 
lated in  <li.tcharging  ihis  duty  by  the  obvious  demands  of  the  locality. 
If  a  particular  district  shows,  by  the  attendance  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  scholars  lo  an  advanced  age,  that  a  high  education  is 
desired,  the  provincial  authority  will  authorise  a  correspondingly 
large  number  of  the  schools  in  his  district,  possessing  the  necessary 
endowments,  to  a-iKurae  the  position  of  first-grade  schools;  and  so 
Willi  the  second  and  third  gntdo. 

The  same  principle  will  enable  that  authority  to  fix  the  position  of 
individual  sihoots.  If  the  boys  of  a  jiarliaibr  school  mostly  leave  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  it  is  clear  that  it  will  be  most  usefully  employed 
in  giving  education  of  the  third  grade,  with  s.  programme  specially 
suited  to  the  wants  of  those  who  use  it ;  while  a  school  that  is  largely 
u^ecl  by  advanced  scholars,  will  be  meeting  the  obvious  requirements* 
of  the  neighbourhood  by  giving  an  education  of  the  lirsi  or  second 
grade:  Tl)is  ]>rinciple  of  selection  will,  no  doubt,  be  modified  by 
other  circumstances;  but  it  will  operate  very  generally,  anil  it 
promises  to  apportion  llie  supply  of  dilTerent  kinds  of  schools  to  the 
wants  of  respective  neighbourhoods  in  a  very  natural  manner. 
Schools  that  have  tlius  been  fixed  on  a  particular  grade  will  only  be 
allowed  to  educate  boys  up  to  the  age  lielonging  to  that  grade — as 
iburicen  for  the  third,  sixteen  for  the  second,  and  eighteen  or  nin& 
teen  for  the  first  This  regulation  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  roasters 
of  second  and  third  grado  schools  attempting  to  leave  llieir  own 
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proper  work,  and  usurping  ihc  places  of  the  higher  gratie  schools, 
and  80  bringing  us  back  to  the  present  state  of  matcert,  in  which  alt 
schools  claim  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  social  scale.  It  would  be  for 
the  provincial  autliority  aUo  10  approve  or  disapprove  of  Ihc  scale  of 
fees  and  tlie  programme  of  subjects ;  anil  within  those  limits  the 
governors  would,  as  now,  manage  the  ncIjooU  This  interference 
with  local  mnnagcmeni  will,  no  doubt,  be  resented ;  but  it  seems  to 
be  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  are  to  establish  a  system  of  uhooh  in 
pbcc  of  the  present  unsatisfactory  crowd  of  independent  establish' 
ments,  acting  without  rcfeiencc  to  the  general  educational  interests 
the  public 

Tlic  question  of  the  course  of  secular  study  being  settled,  there 
ttiU  remains  the  (question  of  religious  instruction.  We  have  arrived 
at  a  slate  of  public  feeling  on  this  subject  which  permits  tlie  laying 
(lown  of  the  principle  that  liberty  of  conscience  should  be  rigidly  re- 
spected ;  and  there  is,  ihcrcforc,  no  difficulty  in  saying  what  should 
be  done  when  the  parents  of  scholars  in  really  public  schools  object 
to  tlie  religious  teaching  given  (herein.  Tlie  old  remedy  for  this  was 
to  withdraw  the  boyaltogetlier ;  and  M  the  man  who  would  not  have 
the  catechism  for  his  boy,  could  not  have  Ihc  grammar  for  him.  But 
the  advance  of  popular  opinion  condemns  this  as  an  injustice ;  am 
we  think  the  Commissioners  will  be  very  generally  supported  in  theif 
recommendation,  that  parents  should  be  allowed  to  withdraw  their 
children  from  the  religious  without  thereby  losing  the  benefit  of  the 
secular  instruction  in  a  public  school.  In  the  case  of  schools  dis- 
tinctly established  as  denominational  schools  the  matter  is  difTerent, 
for  tlie  founders  devote<l  their  money  to  teaching  particular  doctrines, 
and  it  miglit  be  wrong  to  interfere  witl)  that  disposition.  In  the  cstse 
of  boarders,  too,  it  is  manifestly  neccssarj-  that  the  master,  who  stands 
u  I9C0  fkirtnlii,  should  have  the  same  control  over  the  religious 
teacliing  of  the  boy  as  the  father  who  delegates  his  authority  would 
btmself  have ;  olhcrwisc  he  would  stand  in  a  position  whicli  many  of 
our  best  tCAchcrs  would  refuse  to  fill. 

The  Commissioners  propose,  also,  to  abolish  tlie  rule  which 
assumes,  whenever  the  conlmry  is  not  clearly  exprcised,  that  the 
religious  instruction  in  an  endowed  grammar  school  is  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  I^ngland.  This  would  leave 
the  kind  of  religious  instruction  to  be  given  entirely  at  the  discretion 
of  the  roaster  and  governor*,  so  tliat  parents  could  form  no  notion, 
except  by  special  knowledge,  of  the  kind  of  instruction  to  be  given  in 
any  particular  school.  This  seems  10  open  the  door  to  a  confuUon 
that  may  prove  miichie^'ous.     If  a   man  allows  liia  c\v\\ii\  \n  \k. 
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instnictcd  in  religion*  doclrincs,  he  naluially  wishes  to  know  what 
kind  of  doctrines  are  uught  at  ihe  sdiool ;  and  as  the  object  of  ih« 
Commissioners  has  been  to  build  up  such  a  system  iliai  a  parent 
can,  by  a  mere  reference  to  the  grade  of  ihc  school,  know  precisely 
the  kind  of  eiiucation  his  son  is  getting,  it  seems  a  pity  that  leUgious 
instruction  !.hould  be  left  altogether  to  the  chance  of  a  master's 
personal  opinions.  The  many  varieties  of  views  held  by  educated 
men  on  quesiions  of  theology,  in  these  days,  makes  this  <|uestion  the 
more  difficult.  Many  jvarents  would  certainly  prefer  that  their  sons 
should  get  DO  religious  instruction  at  aII,  mthcr  than  th^it  they  should 
lie  imbued  with  the  personal  opinions  of,  perhaps,  ftcc-thinking  men 
on  tlie  one  hand,  or  theologians  of  the  old  school  on  the  other,  ll 
will  be  for  the  provincial  authority  to  devise  means  to  restrict  this 
licence  within  such  reasonable  limits  as  will  provide  some  guarantee 
to  parcntN  of  tlie  kind  of  religious  instruction  their  children  are  Hkely 
lo  receive  at  a  given  school 

Those  schools  whose  deeds  expressly  direct  the  teaching  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  Church  of  England  arc,  according  to  the  Cocn- 
mjssioncrs'  scheme,  to  be  left  untouched  in  this  respect;  but  the 
rule  that  the  trustees  of  gmmmar  schools  should  neceuarily  be 
memben  of  tlie  Churtji  of  England  it  to  be  abolished.  A  most 
important  recommcn<lalion  is  that  for  the  abolition  of  all  regulations 
that  rcsiricl  the  choice  of  head-masters  to  persons  in  holy  orders. 
This  recommendation  is  made  in  the  secular  interests  of  education. 
The  pri^cnt  regulation,  thai  keeps  the  head-mastershijis  of  the  most 
richly  endowed  schools  for  dcnnymen,  has  the  efl'cct  of  keeping  good 
men  out  of  the  profession.  It  makes  of  teaching  a  profession  in 
which  all  the  pri^scs  are  given  to  outsiders,  and  all  the  fagging  is  given 
to  the  regular  members.  Men  of  good  parts  will  not  enter  a  jiro- 
fcssion  on  such  terms ;  and  tlic  lesult  is,  that  we  luivc  no  body  of 
thoroughly  trained  masters.  Clergymen,  who  m.iy  or  may  not  be 
very  good  teacliers,  but  who  have  not  been  specially  trained  for  the 
work,  get  the  head-masterships;  and  the  inferior  positions  are  fdled 
by  men  of  such  a  i|ualit}-  as  may  usually  be  found  to  fill  subordinate 
places,  out  of  which  there  is  no  hope  of  rising.  To  make  a  profession 
attractive  to  men  of  energy  and  talent,  the  ]>riMS  must  be  absolutely 
open.  Of  course  il  will  be  for  the  governors  to  excttrisc  their  discre- 
tion, and  if  it  be  thought  best  for  the  school  to  have  a  clergyman  ot 
its  head,  they  may  pas*  over  otiier  men ;  but  there  ought  ccruinly  to 
be  00  insuperable  bar  between  the  able  usher  and  the  vacant  head- 
mastership. 

:  is  evident  that  any  real  reform  of  our  grammar  school  system 
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must  deal  radically  with  the  mode  of  admifision.  On  no  point  is  the  1 
evidence  obtained  by  the  Commissioners  so  unanimous  as  that  sliowin^  ■ 
tbe  evils  of  the  present  .tyslem  of  indiscriminate  gruluilous  education. 
Men  of  (ill  .shades  of  opinion  in  matters  educational  ijondemn  that 
system  as  an  unwise  u!ic  of  cndoH'nicnt5.  At  present  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  endowments  arc  used  for  the  education  of  free  scholars,  \ 
who  arc  either  not  selected  ai  all,  or  arc  selected  on  grounds  alto- 
gether apart  from  their  personal  metiL  We  have  seen,  in  our  inquiry 
into  tlu"  present  rondition  of  schools.  How  unsatiidiictorily  both  these 
modes  of  admiMlon  work.  In  the  schools  to  which  all  coTncn  are 
welcomed,  the  education  sinks  to  a  low  standard,  and  deserving  Imys 
of  the  humbler  cb&scs  do  not  get  the  advantages  that  they  ought  to 
gel.  In  schools  10  wliich  boys  are  elected,  a  higher  standard  of  edu- 
cation is  maintained,  but  eviU  of  no  leSR  nugnilude  have  to  be 
encountered.  J'arenls,  exi«;ning  the  school  to  do  everything  gratis, 
neglect  to  give  their  children  proper  preparatory  education,  and  boys  ' 
arc  sent  to  superior  free  schools  in  a  state  of  lamentable  ignorance. 
The  existence  of  such  schools,  moreover,  prevents  the  establi^mcnt 
of  good  private  schoob  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  so  injures  the 
tDterests  of  cduralion.  'ITic  great  and  rich  school  of  King  Edward, 
at  Birmingliam,  is  a  notable  instance  of  how  these  evil  influences 
work.  The  early  education  of  tbe  boys  is  habitually  neglected  by  j 
))srcni«,  in  the  expectation  tliat  the  great  school  will  ultimately  do 
everything;  and  in  con»e(|ucnce,  there  is  hardly  a  good  preparatory 
school  in  the  town.  So  completely  had  this  use  of  the  school  en- 
dowments extinguished  educational  competition  in  tlie  town  a  few 
,  yeus  ago,  Uiat  "  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  a  little  boy  taught 

the  elements  cf  Latin  grammar,  except  at  ladies'  schools,  within  four 
miles  of  Birmingham."    Thegivingof  gratuitous  education  accortling 

tto  the  present  plan  certiinly  degrades  the  school  in  which  it  is  given, 
and  bj-  subjecting  the  private  schools  of  the  neighbourhood  to  an 
unfair  competition,  it  degrades  (hem  also, 
Neither  public  policy  nor  a  proper  regard  to  the  spirit  of  the 
lituaders'  instructions  would  allow  of  the  abolition  of  gratuitous  cdu- 
Otthta.     Jt  was  the  main  object  of  enilowinent  to  place  superior 
education  within  the  reach  of  those  who  would  not  otherwise  have 
obtained  it,  and  it  is  in  every  way  desirable  that  that  object  xbonkl 
be  carried  out.     But  the  evidence  which  we  have  recited  makes  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  a  dificreni  mode  of  bestowing  this  giatuiloua 
education  should  be  found.    As  a  mere  free  gift,  it  is  shown  to  bol 
an  evil  instead  of  a  good:  it  restricts  instead  of  extending  the  bless-^ 
ings  of  education.    The  simplest  way  out  of  this  tliff\cvi\t^  seexm.  Vi 
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be  to  make  gratuitous  secondary  education  a  matlcT  of  competition 
among  tlie  3.chobn.  This  will  beslow  the  bounty  of  founders  upon 
those  best  filled  to  profit  by  it.  Such  a  .tytlem  has  been  tried  ai 
Uoncaslcr  with  signn)  sucrcss.  It  is  now  proposed  that  boys  of 
thirteen  years  of  age  shall  be  selected  from  the  various  sdiools  lo 
compete  for  free  places  in  the  secondary  schools  of  tlie  various  grades, 
just  as  the  boj^s  in  grammar  schools  now  compete  for  tinivcreily  cjt- 
bibttions.  Such  boys,  instead  of  going  into  their  schools  as  recipients 
of  charity,  to  be  despised  by  the  paying  boys,  would  enter  as  the 
honourable  holders  of  prizes ;  and  as  these  prites  could  be  held  by 
the  children  of  rich  and  poor  alike,  there  would  be  no  social  <lis- 
linction  between  the  two  sections  of  the  schooL  We  are  convinced 
that  the  Commissioners  are  right  in  their  decision  not  to  narrow  the 
field  of  competition  by  making  poverty  a  necessary  condition ;  for  the 
fact  that  they  are  open  to  all  clnwes  will  elevate  the  character  of 
these  scholarships  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  it  will  take  their 
benefits  from  the  poor  to  give  them  to  the  rich.  If  the  education 
required  preparatory  to  comjieiition  were  of  an  expensive  kind,  it 
would  obviously  be  unfair  that  the  chiklrcn  of  poor  parents  should 
have  to  compete  with  the  children  of  rich  people,  since  the  former 
could  not  command  the  educational  advantages  of  the  latter ;  but 
the  means  of  acquiring  good  elemcniarj'  education  are  practically 
as  much  within  the  reach  of  one  class  as  another,  and  the  objection 
falls  to  the  ground.  The  number  of  free  scholars  at  any  gi\-en  school 
must  of  course  be  limited  by  the  sum  the  endowment  can  afford ; 
and  the  Commissioners  propose,  iu  order  to  secure  a  real  cx^mpctition, 
that  the  number  should  not  be  more  than  one-third  the  probable 
number  of  candidates. 

\\'c  now  come  to  t!ic  important  question  of  the  tenure  on  which 
the  master  ihoulil  hold  his  office,  anil  the  manner  in  whii  h  he  should 
be  remunerated.  'Hie  present  tenure  is  virtually  a  freehold,  and  we 
have  seen  th.-tt  it  does  not  produce  very  satisfactory  results.  It 
enables  laiy,  or  incompetent,  or  iniirm  men  to  occupy  the  olTices 
while  neglecting  to  do  the  work.  It  produces  schools  without 
scholars,  and  sclioolmatters  who  treat  the  foundation  ax  a  fiind 
established  for  thfir  benefit  only.  The  Commissioners  pro]>osc  to 
meet  this  evil  by  giving  to  two-thin!s  of  the  governors  the  power  of 
dismissing  the  master.  But  a  fw  more  cfl'cctual  check  upon  this 
evil  is  to  be  found  in  a  change  of  the  mode  of  remunerating  mailers. 
At  present  a  head-master  receives  a  fixed  salary-,  and  so  lar  as  the 
foundation  is  concerned,  he  has  no  personal  interest  in  success.  It 
does  not  matter  a  single  shilling  to  him  whether  the  school  lie  fult 
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or  empty,  whether  his  scholare  get  on  well  or  ill.  In  fiict,  it  is  to  liia 
inteicst  to  make  parents  dissatisfied,  in  order  that  they  may  keqi 
their  children  anay,  and  save  him  the  additional  labour  of  leaching  z 
larger  niimlier.  It  is  this  Nj-stem  ihu  has  produced  the  ludicrous 
^MrrLtcIc  uf  a  scliool  with  two  masters  and  one  scholnr,  and  that  has 
covered  th«  country  with  half-empty  schools.  Sehoolmasters  are  but 
men.  They  are  not,  a*  a  rule,  filled  with  any  over^>owcring  love 
of  work  for  its  own  sake,  and  if  they  can  get  the  same  income  by 
doing  little  or  nothing,  as  by  working  hard,  they  are  urider  con- 
siderable temptation  to  clioose  the  easy  life.  If  their  income  mainly 
dejwnded  upon  their  practical  success  as  teachers,  they  would  share 
in  the  Ktitniiluf  that  excites  other  men  to  exertion.  Ji  is  so  in 
Scotland,  and  the  assistant -inspector  who  inquired  into  the  condition 
of  the  Scotch  burgh  schools,  found  no  trace  of  the  languor  and 
indifference  that  so  much  characterise  the  grammar  schools  of 
England. 

In  Scotland,  as  in  England,  the  schootmoHter^  generally  claim  to 
hold  their  utliccs  for  life ;  but  the  system  of  payment  deprives  thU 
tenure  of  office  of  the  principal  c\ils  that  attach  to  it  in  England. 
The  jialiun.i  of  a  Scotch  burgh  school — generally  the  corporation 
of  tlie  place— build  and  furnish  a  school-house,  appoint  a  teacher 
to  whom  they  give  a  vcr>'  small  salary,  fia  the  subjects  he  shall  teadi 
and  tlic  fc«  he  shall  charge,  and  leave  him  to  make  the  l>cst  of 
his  position.  If  he  be  a  good  teacher  his  school  will  soon  be  full 
of  scholars,  paj-ing  remunerative  fees ;  but  if  he  prove  an  incom- 
petent man,  his  .school  will  remain  empty,  and,  his  salary  being  insuf- 
ficient to  induce  him  to  hold  the  position,  he  will  be  under  the 
necessity  of  resigning  it,  and  making  room  for  a  more  suitable  ]>crsoii. 
This  system  of  i)nying  masters  mainly  by  fees  has  worked  wonder- 
fully well  in  Scotland.  It  not  only  fills  the  master  with  the  energy 
that  springs  only  from  personal  interest,  but  it  compels  him,  by 
the  same  wirong  motive,  to  adapt  his  teaching  to  the  wants  of 
the  jniblic,  his  patrons ;  and  so  his  school  is  placed  m  rapport 
with  the  parents  of  his  district.  The  same  fact  gives  the  parents  of 
1^  sdiotars  a  living  interest  in  the  working  of  the  school.  They 
'^ttd  that  they  can  gi\'c  or  refuse  their  support  to  a  sclioolmastcr;  and 
that  consciousne»  of  power  makes  them  take  an  interest  in  his  pro 
cecdings  that  they  could  never  olhcrwiKC  be  induced  10  take.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  schoolmaster's  work  is  in  Scotland  supported 
by  powerful  influences  very  litUc  known  in  England,  and  that  the 
educational  results  of  his  bbour  are  very  much  more  satisfiictoi^ 
than  the  average  results  obtained  by  his  EngltEh  btctlinea. 

Vot.  I.,  a.  s.  1S6&  c.  a 
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The  Commissioners  propose  to  -idopt  a  modification  of  llie  Scoi^ 
system.  The)'  propose  that  ihc  master  shall  be  paid  by  capitation 
fees  alone,  but  that  in  order  tlui  he  may  be  guiimntccit  u  Kmnll  fixed 
ineome  for  a  time,  thi;  governors  of  the  icliotil  xhoulij  agree  to 
pay  him,  say  during  the  three  first  years,  for  a  ccnain  minimum 
number  of  scholars,  whether  such  a  number  are  in  tlic  school  or 
not.  'llius,  suppose  it  was  arranged  that  the  master  of  a  third- 
gtadc  school  was  to  receive  5/.  a  head  for  each  scholar,  and 
ilul  the  ({ovemont  proposed  to  guarantee  him  a  salary  of  50/.,  he 
would  be  paid  for  tea  scholars  whether  ten  were  actually  in  the 
school  or  not :  but  it  i*  a  distinct  part  of  this  scheme  that  the 
guaranteed  income  should  be  loo  small  to  induce  nn  incompetent 
laan  to  cling  to  oftlce.  In  order  to  guard  against  the  serious  c\'ils 
that  now  weigh  so  heavily  upon  the  grammar  schools  ilirough 
masters  retaining  office  after  tliey  are  past  work,  it  is  proposed  to 
superannuate  masters  at  a  ccrtiin  age.  The  question  of  a  pension 
will  depend  upon  what  the  endowment  can  afford,  but  the  Commis- 
sioners recommend  that  in  no  case  should  the  governors  be  allowed 
to  keep  any  inconi]iclenl  master  out  of  pity  for  his  poverty.  The 
Commissioners  also  pro[K)sc  that  in  boarding  schools  the  "  hostel '' 
^tem  should  be  substituted  for  the  present  mode  of  boarding  boys 
in  the  masters'  houses.  On  that  system  the  governors  of  the  school 
will  lake  the  profits  instead  of  the  masters,  and  tlicy  will  thereby  be 
able  to  make  the  incoroeB  of  the  masters  more  e(|ual  llian  they  are 
at  present.  While  the  head-master  is  to  be  liable  to  dismissal  by 
two-thirds  of  the  governors,  he,  on  the  other  han<l,  is  to  t)e  xufireme 
in  the  scliool-room,  to  have  unlimited  control  of  the  discipline  and 
teaching  of  the  school,  and  full  power  to  appoint  and  dismiss  assist- 
ants. The  governors,  on  llieir  ijort,  are  to  have  the  power,  subject 
to  the  sanction  of  the  provincial  authorities,  to  dclemiinc  tlie  subjects 
to  be  taught,  fix  the  fees,  and  appoint  and  dismiss  the  head-ma!.tcr  at 
<tiscrction.  The  provincial  authorities  are  to  fix  the  grades  of  the 
schools,  and  determine  whether  they  sliould  be  day  or  boarding 
schools. 

Tlierc  arc  a  number  of  endowments  that  arc  at  present  practically 
M-aatcd.  Some  of  them  arc  educational  endowments  too  small  to  be 
of  any  real  service  by  themselves;  others  are  endowments  that  were 
Intended  for  the  teaching  of  advanced  education,  but  which  have 
been  used  for  the  purposes  of  elementary  instniction ;  and  other)* 
again,  are  endowments  not  connected  with  education,  b;il  which  have 
become  mischie%'ous  or  uselesi^  .\  ^mall  endowment  of  a  few 
yxiunds  a  year  is  useless  by  itself;  and  it  is  obviously  for  the  publk 
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good  that  tlicNc  scalteretl  trifles  tliould  be  coiuolidaicd  into  a  fund  4 
that  cnn  be  made  of  real  use.    The  Commissioners  deairc  to  restore 
to  their  ongin^l  purpose  endowments  intended  for  secondar)-,  and 
thai  have  been  appropriated  to  primary,  education ;  for  they  hold 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  locality  to  provide  clemenuiy  instruction, 
and  that  all  available  funds  arc  required  for  the  purposes  of  secondary 
education.     They  would  also  lay  hands  upon  endowments  for  doles,  J 
ippnenticcship  premiums,  marriage  portions,  redemption  of  prisoners  ■ 
And  captives,  and  others  that  have  ceased  to  be  of  any  practical  use, 
md  devote  them  to  purposes  of  secondary  education.     There  can  be  J 
so  doubt  that  t)ic  money  would  do  mote  good  in  tt«  proposed  appli- 1 
cation  llian  in  its  old  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  money  left  to 
give  doles  of  brc:id  ought  to  be  applied  towards  p^ng  secondary 
education  ;  or  how  endowments  for  marriage  portions  for  so  many  poor 
maids  shoukl  be  used  to  educate  young  gentlemen.    The  hospitals  ■ 
and  oWvij  sfii''w  diaritable  inMitutioii-i  would  seem  to  have  a  prefer- 
able  claim  to   money  originally  devoted  to  such  uses.      Anything 
wotild,  however,  be  better  than  allowing  them  to  continue  exeitinjf  ■ 
the  pauperising  influences  that  many  of  tliem  now  exert.  ■ 

^Vlien  the  public  middlcclass  schools  of  Kngland  are  organised  on 
this  plan,  they  will  proKibly  cwrt  a  new  influence  upon  the  private 
schools.  Uy  giving  a  more  modem  education  they  will  subject  those 
schoois  to  a  more  stimulating  competition  which,  while  it  may  eitin- 
gtiish  some  of  the  poorer  schools,  will  prolMbly  imprwc  some  of  the  1 
better.  The  new  sysiem  wilt  also,  it  is  hoped,  induce  the  private  1 
schools  to  pbce  themselves  under  the  inspection  that  is  to  be  imposed 
upon  the  public  schools.  .\s  the  public  schools  will  gi^-c  a  guarantee 
for  the  kind  of  education  given,  it  would  piobably  be  an  advantage 
to  a  private  school,  to  be  enabled  to  offer  the  same  guarantee.  This  it 
will  be  able  to  do  by  Liking  a  grade,  and  subjecting  itself  to  llie  same 
inspection  .Tt  public  schools  of  that  grade.  IVivate  schools  doing 
this  will,  moreover,  be  entitled  to  send  candidates  to  compete  for  such  I 
exhibitions  as  arc  open  to  the  boys  in  endowed  schools — exhibitions  * 
to  be  held  at  the  higher  boarding-schools  or  at  the  universities.  This 
will  be  to  admit  the  priiTile  schools  to  a  substantial  share  of  the 
cndowmenit  pos^cstCfl  tiy  the  public  schools,  since  a  large  portion 
of  those  endowments  will  be  used  to  supjjort  scholarships  to  be  com- 
peted for  in  this  m.inncr.  By  this  nicnns  the  belter  sort  of  private 
schools  may  be  fully  incorporated  into  tlic  school  system  of  the 
couotiy,  and  do  very  good  service  to  the  cause  of  middle-class 
education. 

But  it  is  evident  that  more  schools  for  secoaduy  \t\»>.nkCUon  %»: 
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required.  Tiiere  are  some  part»  of  Uie  coumiy  in  wliidi  there 
no  schools  of  tliis  sort  at  all,  either  public  or  private,  and  middle- 
class  i>co]>le  have  no  efficient  meann  of  education.  If  schools  are  to 
be  providi^l  in  tiuch  panti,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  itome  sy^era  of 
rating  must  be  established.  It  i>  therdbie  proposed  by  Uic  Com- 
missioners that  parishes  and  towns  should  be  iX  liberty  to  rate 
themselves  for  Ibe  purpose  of  building  and  fuinishing  schools,  and 
providing  free  schoUrships  for  meritorious  boys.  Every  parish 
dould  be  at  hTierty  to  establish  a.  school  of  ihc  third  grade ;  evcijf 
town  of  5000  inhabitants,  s  ^bool  of  the  second  grade  ;  and  ci-eiy 
town  of  3o,ooo  inhabitanU,  a  school  of  tlie  first  grade. 

The  machincrj'  proposed  for  carrying  out  this  (jreat  sdiemc  con- 
asts  of  a  central  authority  and  a  number  of  |)ro%'inrt.il  autborities, 
each  operating  in  a  certain  district.  The  central  authority,  which 
would  probably  be  the  Charity  Commi&non  enlarged,  would  appoint 
the  active  ofBccr  of  the  pro\'incial  authorit)',  and  be,  in  conjunction 
with  .1  sm.-tU  number  of  local  genUcmen,  would  form  the  provincis] 
authority.  The  central  authority  would  take  a  general  control,  and 
the  pioviiiclal  audiority  wouki  fix  tlie  grades  of  the  schools,  and  per- 
form a  number  of  functions  requiring  local  knowledge. 

If  this  scheme  be  carried  out  in  its  integrity,  the  grammar  school 
system  of  EngUnd  will  be  entirely  changed,  ^^'e  shall  find  schools 
that  now  .ill  hold  the  same  rank  and  teach  the  same  things,  classified, 
and  teaching  ancient  and  modem  subjects,  according  to  the  wants  of 
the  resi^ctivc  neighbourhoods.  They  will  no  longer  be  attended  by 
firce  boys  selected  for  their  poverty,  or  for  their  connection  with 
governors,  but  by  free  boys  who  will  have  won  the  advantages  of  that 
position  by  their  own  merit ;  and  only  those  schools  that  are  so 
destined  in  the  original  instructions  will  be  leaching  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  masieni  will  no  longer  be  irremovable 
funrtionarie*.  enjo)-ing  fixed  salaries,  and  independent  of  the  results 
of  their  bbour,  but  responsible  officers,  removable  at  discretion,  and 
dependent  for  their  subsistence  upon  the  results  of  their  labour. 
Private  schools  will  be  brought  into  the  system  by  the  attractions  it 
will  offer,  and  new  jniblic  schools  will  be  built  by  the  le\ying  of 
rates  to  supply  the  deficiencies  existing  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
The  scheme  is  certain  to  be  opposed  on  many  points,  but  on  the 
whole  it  appears  to  be  a  wise  and  comprehensive  plan,  in  many 
respects  well  adapted  to  attain  the  great  object  desired. 

)AMr3  StTTHEItLAKtV 
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sEIGHO  !  the  Session  is  over.  The  wooIkucI:  has  been 
put  into  chintz.  The  Lord  Chancellor  has  laid  up  his 
wig  in  bvender,  and,  perha[>s,  sent  the  great  tieal  lo  hi» 
bankers.  The  cushions  of  the  Speakt.-r's  duir  have 
been  turned  upside  down  ;  and  that  mysterious  f^mbol  of  the  British 
Constitution,  the  Speaker's  nuce,  has  been  put  into  its  green  bag  and 
sent  off  lo  the  regions  of  Pluto.  The  pariiameniar)'  camp  h  broken 
up,  an<l  ihedistin);uislied  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who,  from  January 
to  July,  do  us  the  honour  ot  looking  after  our  rights  and  privilegeti,  of 
Uiinking  ;iiul  talking  for  us,  of  baiting  Minisiere,  and  taxing  us  all 
round,  have  returned,  Anticus-like,  to  mother  eaith,  and  for  the  next 
two  or  three  months  m.iy  be  found  in  pea-jackets  And  bowtcr  hats,  in 
the  tumip-field  and  the  stubbk-,  on  the  moors  of  the  Highlands, 
under  the  sliadow  of  Mont  Dtanc  or  the  P}Tcnecs,  in  yachts  on  the 
Mediiemnean,  or  on  the  banks  of  Nonvcgian  streams  with  a  salmon 
spear  in  their  hands,  luc-nicing  tinder  the  Pyramids,  or  looking  al^ei 
black  game  in  Illinois.  A  veiy  pleaitant  sort  of  life,  and  an  .igrcMbie 
relief  from  the  monotonous  excitement  of  parhamentaiy  work,  varied 
only  by  dinners,  balls,  and  kettledrums. 

Perhaps  at  the  fir^t  blush  it  may  look  like  a  .'utrrilege  of  sentiment, 
a  violation  of  all  tlic  propiietie^  of  the  tcec»,  lo  talk  of  "  Hansard's 
Farltamentary  Rcpons  "  in  August  Yet  Hansard,  after  all,  like  the 
"Whole  Ihity  of  Man,"  is  only  a  dull  book  to  dull  readers.  It  is  a 
mine  of  constitutional  and  jH>lilical  history.  "  An  Old  Almanack  I " 
Perhaps,  in  one  scn»,  it  is.  Vet  what  would  we  not  give  for  a  Greek 
Bud  Roman  Hansard,  where  we  might  lum  to  And  in  Pericles'  own 
words  what  he  had  lo  s;iy  about  the  poliey  of  the  Peloponnesi.in 
War,  or  to  read  iJie  speeches  of  the  Cjtos,  the  Ciceros,  and  the 
CatuUi  in  that  erand  Reform  controversy  which  was  inaugurated  by 
the  Uracchi,  nnd  brought  to  an  tsstie  by  the  Catiline^  and  Cesttr« 
who  led  the  poptibr  ]>any?  And  how  the  Gibbons  the  Froudcs, 
and  MaeauUys  of  the  thirtieth  century  will  priie  an  old  volume 
of  "  Hansard  "  if  the  prophetic  traveller  from  New  Zealand,  after 
sketching  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's,  s-lnnild  iliance  to  find  in  live  Weu.- 
miiistcr  marslies  an  authentic  verbatim  repoit  o(  v\^e  «^ck^«a  qH  ^Xa 
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parltaiDcntair  orators  of  our  d.iy  ujion  the  franchise  and  tlic  Irish 
Church! 

ParliameDtao-  rcpons  are  to  its  as  contmoDplace  as  Rculcr's  tele- 
ginni.'t.  Through  the  Session  the  newspapers  every  morning  present 
us  with  fifteen,  twenty,  and  occasionally  even  thirty,  columns  of  the 
eloquence,  wit,  and  wisdom  of  the  Ixirds  and  Commons.  There  it  is 
on  our  brcaklasi  tables  as  regularly  as  our  rolls  and  cuj)  of  coffee. 
There,  too,  accompanying  the  reports,  are  luminous  and  brilliaot 
criticisms,  in  all  tlic  authority  and  effulgence  of  bourgeois  and  leads, 
upon  the  speeches  lliemselves,  nnd  graphic  descriptions  of  lite  mia 
en  sAne  of  the  speakers,  how  they  looked,  how  they  spoke,  and  who 
were  in  the  galleries  to  see  and  hear  them. 

What  irony  there  is  in  history!  If  the  ghosts  of  Cave  and  Wood- 
fall,  of  Perry  and  his  corps  of  reporters,  still  linger  on  the  back 
benches  of  the  reporters'  gallery,  as  the  shade  of  Canning  is  said  to 
linger  round  the  Speaker's  c-hair,  how  they  must  smile  at  ilie  caprice 
by  which  a  handful  of  semi-lilcrary  spies,  taking  notes  in  their  hals, 
and  afterwords  ivritiug  them  out  by  ilie  llickcring  light  of  a  bar- 
parlour,  over  a  pot  of  porter  or  a  gbss  of  bran dy-and- water,  has  been 
developed  into  one  of  the  most  powerful  estates  of  the  realm  1  When 
the  history  of  the  English  Press  is  written  as  it  ought  to  be,  not  in 
bits  and  scraps  of  personal  biography  about  Irish  reporters  and 
Scotch  editors,  but  as  a  great  social  and  political  institution,  people 
may  look — and  look  in  ^-ain— through  the  pages  of  Macaulay  for  any 
more  striking  and  suggestive  illustration  of  our  progress  in  ]>Dpular 
notions  of  government,  and,  I  may  add.  in  the  gentler  arts  and  ame- 
nities of  political  life,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  rise  and  growth  of 
our  newspaper  i)ress.  To  report  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  pniicrs  in  the  days  of  Speaker  Onslow  w;is  a  »pecies  of  tre:ison 
against  ihc  unwritten  law  of  Parliament.  Nearly  all  the  reports  that 
we  have  of  the  speeches  of  Fox  and  Pitt  arc  surreptitious  reports. 
Several  of  the  more  famous  of  tlicse  sjieeches  we  know,  from  the  con- 
fessions of  the  reporters  themselves,  to  be  worse  than  surreptitious, 
for  they  arc  fictitious,  the  concoctions  of  the  re|»orters  tlicmselves. 
"Verbatim  reports  of  ll)c  speeches  made  in  this  House!  It  is  a 
conspiracy  to  make  Parliament  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nation."  That  is  the  light  in  which  parliamentary  reports  were 
looked  upon  by  our  representatives  le.ts  than  a  century  ago.  Tliey 
declared  the  reports  of  the  Cfntltman  to  be  an  insult  to  the  House. 
W)'ndl«tm  pronounced  them  highly  indecorous.  Tlie  Squires  ana- 
thematised the  reporteni.  Tlie  Speaker  lectured  them  at  the  bar. 
The  Sergeant-at  Arms  imprisoned  them.    Brougham,  in  the  early  part 
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ofms  career,  was  called  to  order  for  sfteakmg  of  the  reporters ;  and, 
on  ilie  very  ev-c  of  the  establuJiinent  of  ]>opulAr  power  by  the  Reform 
Bill  of  '5>,  the  House  of  Lords  marked  their  sense  of  an  insult 
thrown  out  by  (he  Ti>n(f  .-igninst  one  of  their  order  by  turning  out 
a  whole  troop  of  gcntlcincn  of  the  press.  The  Peers  looked  upon 
the  press  then  pretty  much  in  the  light  that  they  still  look  upon 
poaclicTs.  To-day  they  dine  with  them  at  Willis's  Rooms,  under 
the  presidency  of  a  royal  l>uktf,  and  toast  the  pre»  u  the  Fourth 
£itate. 

Perhaps  no  inKlitulion  has  ever  so  strikingly  falsified  all  the  fantastic 
predictions  that  were  pronounced  over  its  cradle.  That  which  Sir 
Robert  Tccl  denounced  as  the  instrument  of  '*  the  very  worst  and 
vilest  species  of  despotism,"  Sir  Robert  Peel's  pupil,  Mr.  Glaclslone, 
now  pronounces  one  of  tlie  moat  effective  instniments  of  popular 
govemmeni.  "  It  is  not  too  much  to  «iy  (says  Mr,  Gladstone)  that 
the  action  of  a  poiiuliir  and  well-conducted  press  alters  essentially 
the  nature  of  the  relations  between  the  governors  and  the  governed. 
Obedience  becomes  no  longer  a  duly  to  be  perfonncd  passively  and 
in  blindness.  The  law,  the  Oovernmeni,  tlie  |)roceedings  of  the 
LcfpAlaiurc,  make  their  daily  appeal,  through  the  daily  newspapers,  to 
the  mind  and  understanding  of  every  member  of  the  community ; 
weave  new  ties  of  interest  and  affection  between  the  pru-.nie  indi- 
vidual and  the  public  authority  under  which  he  lives,  and  give  a  new 
cement  to  society  an<l  to  the  venerated  institutions  of  the  country." 
That  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinion  ujion  the  action  of  tlie  newspaper 
to-(Uy,  in  contradistinction  to  the  sini^er  anticipations  of  Sir 
rt  Peel ;  and  it  expresses  with  eloquence  ihc  general  opinion  of 
the  governing  classes.  The  newspaper  press  is  the  great  bulwark  of 
popular  government ;  and  the  life  and  soul  of  the  newspaper  press 
are  the  p,irliamenlary  reporters,  the  representatives  of  that  "  horde 
of  bankrupts,  lottery-office  keepers,  footmen,  and  decayed  trades- 
men," who  half-a-ccntur^-  ago  excited  the  contempt  and  derision  of 
(he  high-souled  Wjndham. 

Hlio  and  what  are  the  men  by  whom  this  system  of  parliamentary 
reporting  has  been  developed  to  its  present  degree  of  usefulness  and 
perfection,  and  what  is  the  practical  working  of  the  s}-stem  ? 

What  the  parliamcntarj-  reporters  were  in  the  time  of  Wyndham,  I 
need  not  say.  His  description  is  sufficiently  precise  and  graphic.  ' 
Yet,  even  then,  a  keener  eye  than  Wyrdham'i  might  have  discovered 
in  llie  group  of  Irish  adventurers,  gamblers,  and  broken-down  trades- 
men— who  sat  like  ghouls  on  the  back  benches  of  the  gallery,  listen* 
ing  to  the  debates  and  jotting  down  sunepUtioua  nox«a  Ol  VhaX  ticvc-i 
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had  heard — men  of  high  duuacler  and  sterling  genius,  gjnduatcs  of 
OxTord,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  Dublin ;  men  who  have  since  at- 
tained the  highest  honours  of  ihc  law.  of  literature,  and  art. 

I  know  no  iingle  profewion  that  in  the  course  of  the  past  forty  or  ' 
fifty  years  has,  considering  its  own  numbers,  produced  a  more  dUtin* 
guished  gioiiji  of  men  th.in  the  parliamentary  reporters.  Poetry,  law^ 
literature,  and  science,  have  all  replenished  iheir  ranks  from  the' 
gallery ;  and  the  names  of  most  of  these  men  are  eloquent  of  gcDtu& 
Take  poetry :  there  are  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  and  Thomas  Noun 
Talfourd.  These  are  the  only  poets  that  1  can  call  to  niin<l  on  tlie 
spur  of  the  moment ;  but  they  represent  a  host  in  thcin.sclves.  In 
the  literature  of  art  and  science,  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  Mr.  S.  C 
Hall,  the  editor  of  the  Arl  Journal,  and  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  ■ 
Richard  Lalor  Shicl  may  stand  as  the  representative  of  oratory.  It  is 
in  the  law  and  the  literature  of  imagination  tliai  we  hud  tlie  most 
distinguished  names  of  parliamentary  reporters.  At  the  head  of  the 
list  stands  plain  John  Campbell,  Lord  High  Chancellor  ;  B.-iron 
Aldcison  and  Mr,  Justice  I'.ilfourd  stand  by  his  side ;  and  I  could 
select  more  than  one  name  from  the  present  list  of  Jmlges  in  West- 
minster Hall  to  bracket  with  these.  There  are  do/ens  of  men  at, 
the  Bar  who  began  their  career  in  the  Reporters'  Gallery.  In  lil 
rature  I  need  only  refer  (o  Charles  Dickens,  Shirley  Brooks, 
W.  H.  Russell.  Editors  the  gallery  has  produced  by  the  score  ;  and 
several  of  these  have  attained  the  highest  posts  in  their  profcMion — 
the  chairs  of  the  Times,  Daily  Nnvs,  Morning  Ptist,  Morning  Adver- 
tittr,  and,  in  its  day,  of  the  Morning  Chronide. 

Of  course,  vrith  most  of  these  men   reporting  was  merely  the 
occupation  of  leisure  hours.    They  were  waiting  for  briefs,  waiting; 
for  publishers.     Reporting  was  to  them  what  Mr.  Gladstone  once 
called  "a  profession  of  transition."     It  was  not   the  business  of 
their  lives.     It  is  that  to  many  still,  though  not  to  the  extent  it, 
was  formerly.     You  may  still,  perhaps,  find  in  the  gallery  Campbelto ' 
atid   Tslfourds,  puisne  judges  and  chief  justices,   men  of  genius 
Yflio  have  yet  to  make  their  mark  in  literature,  a.s  Charles  Dickens^ 
and  Shirley  Hrooks  have  done.      Watiy  of  these  men  spend  theii 
mornings  reading  up  for  the  bar,  or  in  the  courts  of  M'estminster 
Hall.     Here  and  there  you  may  lind  a  contributor  to  our  magazioea.^ 
"  London  Correspondents  "  arc  here  by  tlie  tlorcn.     And  supposii 
a  man   has   stamina   in    him   for  the  work,  what  training  is  there 
equal  to  a  life  of  three  or  four  sessions  in  the  gallery  for  the  higher 
work  of  journalism,  for  the  courts,   and   for   literature  ?      But  of 
course  there's  the  rub.     Only  men  in  the  prime  of  health  and  mental 
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vigour  are  equal  to  the  ta^.  ].ong  hgun  <X  rlow  and  exhausting 
work,  work  that  ofieii  extends  more  than  half  through  the  night,  in 
.m  enervating  aiiiKis|>hcic,  vrith  all  your  far.ultin  of  obscrvniion, 
RMntory,  and  reflection  on  the  stretch,  will  try  the  hardiest  consti- 
tution. A  perfect  patliatncntary  reporter  ought  to  be  like  Macaulay, 
a  book  in  breeches.  He  ought  to  l>c  on  a  par  in  point  of  infor- 
mation and  reading  with  the  highest  culture  of  the  Jiouse.  He  ought 
to  knon-  the  ins  anil  outs  of  every  topic  of  discussion — finance, 
Indian  government,  foreign  politics,  ecclcsi-istical  and  civil  law,  and 
hixiory.  He  ought  to  be  quick  enough  with  his  pencil  to  take  every 
word  of  orators  hkc  Gladstone.  Distacli,  and  Lowe.  He  ought  lo 
have  the  wit  to  sec  the  point  of  their  keenest  and  most  subtle 
allusions,  and  to  see  it  in  a  moment.  He  nvi^\  not  to  boggle  over 
a  bit  of  Latin  or  Greek,  •  passage  from  Homer,  Virgil,  or  Horace. 
And  to  crown  alt,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  write  out  his  copy  as  legibly 
as  small  pica,  and  aa  expeditiously  as  a  telegraph-needle.  Perhaps  1 
need  not  add  that  all  iho  parliamentary  reporters  do  not  possess  this 
variety  of  gifts  and  qualifications.  Some  of  ilicm  occasionally  make 
terrible  hash  of  the  speeches.  Tlie  Bisliop  of  Ely  lays  they  syste- 
matically omit  tlic  point  of  all  hix  arguments,  and  miHeprucnt  many 
of  his  statements.  They  uwed  lo  make  Macaulay  lalk  frightful  non- 
scBBC.  They  once  made  him  trace  the  principle  of  our  Statute  of 
Iimiu6ons  from  the  legislation  of  the  Mexicans  and  reiuvians; 
and  then,  perluiu,  by  way  of  varying  the  monotony  of  his  historical 
theor)-,  from  the  "  I'stidectit  of  the  Benaret."  They  once  made  Lord 
I>erby  call  Mr.  Gladstone  the  Polyphemus  of  the  Liberal  party.  One 
day  this  session  iKcy  lowered  the  price  of  the  funds  an  eighth  ]>er 
cent,  by  the  niisintctprutition  of  a  feu'  words  of  Mr.  ^Vard  Huni*S 
upon  the  Abyssinian  estimates;  and  a  (by  or  two  ago  a  professor  of 
Oxford  »et  all  hi>  univen-ity  friends  aghast  by  the  offhand  and  com- 
jiendiouM  assertion,  through  the  Times,  "  that  natural  morality  was 
superior  to  the  morality  of  any  religion,  Protestant  or  Konun 
Catholic,"— a  pcrt-enion  of  the  vei>-  simple  statement  in  tlic  House 
of  Commons  "  that  natural  morality  was  superior  to  tlie  morality  of 
any  firifst,  cither  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic," 

Vet  ukc  them  all  in  all  th«  parliamentary  reportt  of  our  doily 
]]iapen  ate  marvellous  in  their  amplitude  .ind  accuracy.  There  U 
tlOlhing  like  ihem  either  in  France  or  .Vmerica.  To  take  a  single 
ilhistiuion.  The  Trmfs  of  Friday,  the  27th  of  )unc,  gave  up  tio  less 
than  thirty-five  of  its  columns  to  the  iwliamcntary  debates  of  the 
previous  night ;  and  not  a  single  ii|>caker  aflerwatih  wrote  to  correct, 
a  ^Liable  of  the  tvpoR.     Vet  the  speakers  thcmscV'tfes  «*;  Vxeiijivw&j 
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anything  but  perfect  dorutionuts.  They  speak  sometime  with  iheir 
backs  lo  the  gallery.  They  speak,  many  of  them,  in  a  low,  sli]>shod, 
and  hciitiiling  manner.  Lord  Derby.  Lord  Cairns,  and  Lord  Gr 
ville,  xt  a  nd^  sj)eak  diwinctly  cnougii.  You  may  hear  cveryl 
syllable  they  have  lo  »ay ;  yet  you  must  be  apt  with  your  pencil  to 
take  all  you  hear.  Hut  Lord  Ruuell  and  I.onl  Grey  hum  and  hah, 
hesitate,  and  hang  over  a  wor<I  or  a  phrase,  talk  loosely  and  ofWn 
inaudlbly.  Mr.  Gladstone  generally  speaks  agipatcnlly  in  a  torrent 
and  whirlwind  of  passion.  Pale  and  haughty,  he  stands  at  the  table 
and  poun  out  a  stream  of  thought  and  passion  in  long  sweeping 
sentences.  His  vehement  spirit  finds  an  apt  echo  in  a  clear  and 
musical  enunciation.  Mr.  Disraeli  speaks  in  quieter  tones ;  but 
every  worrj  i^  audible,  and  every  seoiencp  is  perfect.  Mr,  l]right*S 
m.isculinc  sense  finds  filling  cxpresion  in  magnificent  rhetoric.  He 
has  a  powerful  voice ;  and  he  uses  it  like  a  prima  donna.  He  is  to , 
my  thinking  die  most  perfect  and  artistic  speaker  in  the  House  ■ 
Commons.  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  and  Mr.  Coleridge  speak  in 
ea-ty,  Mowing,  and  graceful  style ;  an<l  as  tliey  always  keep  the  houi 
at  attention  you  can  hear  all  they  have  to  soy.  But  Mr.  Lo» 
is  the  terror  of  the  (jallcry.  He  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  clcv< 
men  in  Parlianient ;  but  as  a  speaker  he  is  one  of  the  most  annoyti 
He  speak*  very  fatt,  very  indistinctly,  and  very  irregularly.  His 
articulation  is  chaotic.  Sir  Stafford  Nonhcote  has  a  fatal  faulL  H«j 
talks  without  stops  of  any  description,  His  speeches  are  continuoiH] 
Streams  of  words.  Lord  Stanley  is  a  bit  of  a  bore  ;  for  though 
may  always  reckon  u]>on  sound  manly  sense,  you  must  strain  )'0itrl 
cars  and  purzic  your  wits  to  intcrj'ret  sentence  by  sentence  what  he 
fct  saying.  His  articulation  is  terribly  disconcerting.  It  is  ng-i 
anil  blurred.  Mr.  Stuart  Mill  has  a  weak,  thin  voice  and  a  hentat 
manner.  Vet  all  these  are  men  whose  speeches  on  interesting  occa- 
sions ever)'  paper  thinks  it  a  duty  to  give  In  the  first  person  ;  and,  asj 
a  rule,  the  sjiecclie*  of  these  men  are  given  with  striking  verb 
accuracy,  Veiy  often  they  read  much  more  effectively  in  the  par 
the  next  morning  than  tlicy  sounded  in  St.  Stephen's  the  previous ' 
night 

I  know  no  more  interesting  spectacle  in  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment than  the  reporters  at  their  work.  Of  course  they  are  to  bftj 
seen  at  their  best  in  the  Commons.  It  is  not  often  that  the  Lor 
induljic  in  the  dis.sipation  of  oratory.  They  have  no  constituents  to 
humbug.  It  is  not  often  that  tliey  get  any  serious  work  to  do  tillj 
the  dog-days  ;  and  then  peo])le  are  not  in  the  temper  to  sit  for  he 
listening  to  eloquent  harangues. 
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Tht  Honse  oT  Commons  is  the  heart  of  our  pirtiamentary  system ; 
and  there  business  is  tlie  order  or  tlie  Oay.  Tliere,  therefore,  foa 
nust  RO  to  find  the  reporters ;  aod  thCFC,  night  aAer  night,  all 
through  the  session,  yuu  may  tind  them  as  busy  as  bees.  All  told, 
there  arc  about  a  hundred  of  them  at  work,  either  in  the  gallery  or 
the  committee  room,  writing  out "  copy  "  for  the  printers.  The  Times 
keeps  the  itlrongett  xtafT;  and  the  Time/  .italT  generally  comprises 
the  picked  men  of  the  gallery.  The  prati^e  and  pay  of  the  Tima 
net  together  ns  a  powerful  loadstone  in  attracting  all  the  best  men  into 
its  scn-icc.  Hence  the  superiority  which  distinguishes  the  parlia- 
mentary- reports  of  the  Times  from  those  of  its  contcmporsries. 
Man  for  man,  perhaps,  tlie  £)aily  Nexos,  tlic  /W/,  and  the  IferaiJ 
could  match  the  best  men  of  the  Time^  slalT,  either  as  shorthand 
writers  or  men  of  general  intelligence,  and  what  I  may  call  writing 
power.  But  the  real  strength  of  a  iiarliamenlaiy  sUiff  of  reporters 
lies  in  the  rank  and  file.  If  the  rank  and  file  be  weak  the  reports 
of  the  staff  will,  taken  as  s  whole,  be  loose  and  inaccurate.  Of 
course  the  Timtt  has  weak  men,  like  llie  Daily  Neict,  and  tlic  Pott, 
and  the  Teie^aph.  Comparing  the  reporls  together  1  have  fre- 
quenlly  found  important  passages  in  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Disneli 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  more  accurately  reported  in  the  liaily  Nejvs  and 
the  Post  than  in  the  Tiaies.  But  take  the  reports  all  in  all,  and  the 
Times'  are  beyond  comparison  ampler  and  more  accurate  than  tl)osc 
of  any  of  the  morning  pa]>er(.  And  this  .superiority  is  esiKcially 
noticeable  in  one  point.  The  Dmet  never  blunders  in  its  clas.-iical 
quotations  or  historical  allusions,  I-'ox  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  of 
parltameniary  debate  that  no  man  ought  to  quote  a  bit  of  Latin  or 
Greek  that  was  not  Jamiliar  as  a  household  word  in  the  moutlis  of 
every  Eton  boy  ;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  always  followed  that  rule 
He  never  i|iioied  Greek  at  all ;  and  Disraeti,  in  his  "Life  of  Lord 
George  llentinck,"  notes  the  fact  that  none  of  Sir  Robert  Pccl'a 
I^atin  quotations  were,  so  to  speak,  original  quotations.  They  had 
all  been  well  tried  in  the  House  before  Sir  Robert  Peel  took -them 
np.  Now,  in  cases  like  this,  there  is  no  difficulty.  Kveiy  reporter 
knows  enough  of  IJtin  and  Greek  to  catch  the  ordinary  qtioMlions. 
But  you  cannot  tie  men  like  Gladstone.  Lowe,  and  Coleridge  down 
to  the  "  Newspaper  Readers'  Companion."  They  lake  in  their  ken 
the  whole  field  of  classical  literature  ;  and  draw  their  illustrations  at 
random  from  Virgil,  Horace,  Homer,  and  Aristophanes.  You  murt 
be  a  keen  and  profound  scholar  to  citch  these  allusions  on  the 
instant,  or,  if  you  miss  them,  to  know  where  you  can  hunt  them  up  3.t 
the  office.     It  ts  no  libel  on  the  gcntlemett  ot  l\\e  ({is.\\CT>f,\^'=<V*'i^ 
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say  that  they  are  not  all  keen  and  profound  schoUrs ;  and  I  am  only 
remarking  upon  a  notorious  fact  when  I  say  that  one  or  tn-o  of  the 
papers  Nystemutirally  slur  over  most  of  the  classical  passages  which 
adorn  the  speeches  of  our  most  scholarly  and  accomplished  speakers. 
This  the  Times  never  does.  It  keeps  in  the  gallery  a  man  of  the 
hi^cst  education  and  of  the  most  varied  attainments  to  supervisa, 
tbe  reports  of  iU  staff,  lo  til!  up  any  gaps  that  the  reporter  may  malc< 
in  liis  iranscriplion,  and  supply  him  with  any  quotations  or  names 
that  he  fails  lo  take.  This  is  a  very  convenient,  though  necesiiarily 
expen.iive,  art.ingcmenl ;  but  it  adds  infinitely  lo  the  valuf  ami 
beauty  of  the  Timet'  reports.  Sooner  or  later,  if  the  rest  of  the 
papers  arc  to  compete  with  the  T)»ia,  as  perfect  parliamentary 
rq)orters,  they  must  follow  the  Time^  example ;  and  perhaps  the 
sooner  the  better. 

The  present  system  of  parliamentary  reporting  is,  however,  a  pre* 
posterously  extravagant  system.  Tliere  arc  seven  or  eight  momi 
newspapers ;  and  each  of  tliesc  papers  keeps  a  special  st.iff  of  its  own 
in  the  gallery.  Parliamentary  reporting  is  consequently  one  of  the 
heaviest  items  of  newspaper  management.  It  is  imjHMsible  to  do 
the  work  at  all  with  a  staff  of  less  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  men  ;  and 
these  men  must  all  be  highly  paid.  Their  salaries  \zrf  from  five  to 
ten  guineas  a  week.  Six  or  seven  sets  of  reporters  all  in  a  row,  all 
taking  down  the  same  words,  all  writing  out  for  hours  afterwards  the 
same  stream  of  words,  with  more  or  less  inaccuracy,  ancj  more  or 
less  fulness — what  a  waste  of  energy  and  labour  is  there  here  ?  Nor 
is  this  all.  Follow  the  reports  of  these  speeches  trom  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  printing  offices.  Here  they  have  to  be  set,  over 
and  over  again,  by  the  compositors  of  each  of  the  morning  papers. 
It  is  a  ^slem  of  waste  on  waste,  of  extravagance  on  extravagances 
One  set  of  reporters  and  one  set  of  compositors  ought  under  a 
proper  system  of  parliamentary  reporting  to  do  all  the  work.  They 
do  in  France,  They  do  also,  I  believe,  in  America.  But  under  our 
system  of  competition  co^cration  of  this  description  is.  I  suppon 
impossible.  The  Tinted  report  is  too  long  for  tlie  Telegraph. 
Star  wishes  to  give  too  much  prominence  to  Mr.  Brighl's  speech' 
to  suit  the  StaiKiard.  The  StaMiiard  ^\z%  100  much  i>romincncc  to 
Mr.  Disraeli's  speeclies  to  suit  tJie  Star.  The  Daily  NeH'S  and  the 
Pott  did  agree  to  share  their  reports  for  a  session  or  two  ;  and  the 
Ztoy,  during  its  short  and  inglorious  career,  joined  in  the  partn< 
ship.  But  even  this  partial  system  of  co-operation  has  broken  <lo 
this  session ;  and  now  each  newspaper  gives  its  own  report.  Th: 
system  is  needlessly  costly  and  needlessly  weak.     Vet  with  ^11  its 
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weakness  and  costliness  it  is  beyond  comparison  the  most  coin]>lete 
and  perfect  system  of  parllameniary  re|)oniiig  in  tlie  world  ;  an<!  tl 
is  a  Kplendid  illuMniiioii  of  the  skill  and  intclligen<-e  of  out  parlia- 
mentary rcporicTS,  and  of  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  proprietors 
of  our  newspaper  press.  What  to  foreigner  is  the  most  inexplicable 
part  of  the  system  is  its  freedom  and  independence.  In  Paris  the 
parliamentary  debates  are  taken  down  by  government  shorthand 
writen,  revised  by  the  speakers  themselves,  and  then  published  at 
the  government  expense  in  the  Mcmifur.  A  very  nmilar  systen] 
prevails  at  Washington.  The  Congrcwional  GMe  is  a  gmTmincnt 
organ  ;  the  reporters  arc  government  officials.  Here  all  i^  free.  Our 
parliamentary  reports  are  the  work  of  the  newspapers  themselves. 
Tliey  do  not  <:ost  the  government  a  farthing.  Yet  Parlismeni,  acting 
ujjoii  Wyndham's  theory,  that  the  tronstituencies  have  no  right  Co 
know  how  their  rqwoentatives  speak  or  vole,  stiU  )>reserves  the  con- 
stittitional  paradox  of  treating  parli^Jimentary  reports  as  a  violation  of 
the  rules  of  the  house.  The  reporters  arc  strangers,  and  with  the 
strangers  may  any  day  be  turned  out  of  St.  Stephen's.  Perhaps  one 
day  the  house  will  reverse  lliis  rule,  and  jiiiy  the  prcB  the  compliment 
of  taking  it  into  its  ronlidence.  That  is  all  it  ran  do,  all  that  it  need 
do,  all  that  it  will,  I  hope,  ever  be  asked  to  do,  except  perhaps  once 
a  year  to  dine  witli  its  representatives  on  a  Saturday  evening  in  July 
in  Willis's  Rooms,  under  the  presidency  of  a  Royal  Duke  or  its  own 
leaders. 
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GENTLEMAN  is  a  Christian  in  spirit,  that  will  take 
a  polish."     The  art  of  altuiiiiiig  high  hcaltli,  is  one  ol 
whicli  good  breeding  is  nn  essential  clement.  The  travels 
^?Sft>^  of  Police  Magistrate  Thomas  Walker  in  search  of  health, 
taken  fioni  the  day  when  he  started  up  from  the  reading  of  Cicero's 
treatise  De  Omtotc,  "determined  to  be  well,"  illustrate  perpetually^ 
the  benefits  of  a  [cm|)er.itc  anil  regular  life,  graced  with  cultivated 
courtesies,  and  buoyed  with   cheerful    and  generous  estimates  of 
men  and   things.      His  writing  ig  as  ftix  from  passion   as  it  is 
icmovcd  from  meanness.     Whether  addr&'ssing  advice  to  the  poor, 
agriciilttiral   bbourer,  or  elaborating  his  opinions  on  the  methods] 
of  lessening  pauperism ;  or,  again,  dwelling  on  the  liner  develop* 
ments  of  aristology,   he  recommends  himself  hy  his  moderation. 
The  mind  witli  whicli  you  are  brought  in  contact  is  that  of  a  mell- 
bred,  wcll-disci])lined  man.     His  lessons  had  this  strength  in  ihcin — 
that  they  inculcated  discipline  l>y  a  Mrict  disciplinarian.     He  «-3s  the 
best  cxeniplar  of  hia  own  doctrine.     By  discipline  he  did  more  for 
himitelf  th.in,  during  many  years,  the  dooionc  had  been  able  to  do. 
He  Telates  that  when  he  had  brought  his  appetites  under  complete 
control,  and  was  residing  at  home  in  the  country  alone  with  hial 
mother,  who  inspired  him  with  contentment,  he  who  had  been  a. 
wretched  invalid,  enjoyed  "an  absolutely  glowing  existence."     He 
had  biought  his  body  to  so  pure  a  condition  tlmt  it  vigorously  i 
pelled  im|>un'ty.     His  face  rcmiiined  clean  without  washing.     The 
dust  of  the  roail  could  not  tarnish  his  feet.    The  mind  had  made  a 
complete  mastery,  and  was  as  buoyant  in  the  victory  as  the  body. 
This  was  the  rciult  of  con-scienlioua  and  courageous  self-inspection. 
At  brcakfa.1t,  the  cup  of  tea  was  reduced  to  lialf  a  cu]> ;  the  luxurious^ 
dinner  was  moderated  to  onc'dish  of  meat  and  one  of  vegetables,  with 
Just  half  a  pint  of  table  beer.    Tea  and  supper  were  Qn  the  sams. 
frugal  scale.     The  watcher  had  discovered  that  the  secret  of  go 
digestion  was  never  to  anticipate  the  appetite,  to  ovcrloa<l  ii, 
to  disappoint  it.     Moderation  in  all  things — in  eating  and  drinkJngi^ 
ia  exercise  and  in  sleep,  in  mental  activity  and  in  the  emotions;  and 
moderation  in  all  things  is  easy  when  the  body  has  been  discipline 
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to  ihc  TCgular  and  due  perfoniujice  of  all  its  rtinctioDS.  On  digcs- 
liofl,  Mr  Walker  says,  entirely  depends  ihc  sutc  of  man.  If  this 
be  50,  v<liKation  sliould  begin  in  the  cupboard;  snd  the  moral 
nature  of  the  individual  may  be  traced  back  to  hin  tops  and 
bottoms.  An  unne«:c»!(ary  egg  at  breakfast  means  a  shabb)'  iK-tion 
befoTc  bedtime.  A  man  may  eat  himself  into  Ncwgnte.  Porkii^ 
stands  in  the  dock  charged  will)  havinj;  bnincd  Jack  Styles  la«t 
night.  Poikus  has  been  ruined  by  an  unnccesssiy  Welsh  rarebit. 
Indigestion,  as  well  as  drunkenness,  helps  to  &I1  our  jails.  An 
itl-r^^latcd  eater  is  an  ill-regubted  nuii,  prone  to  violeiu-u  in 
aiiEumeDt,  ax  well  as  in  action. 

The  first  steps  lowurdf  a  disciplined  life  are  the  most  difliailt  to 
take.  Bui,  says  Mr.  Walker,  with  the  authority  of  experience,  when 
the  whole  nature  has  been  brought  into  h.innany  t>y  a  strict  im[trc.s- 
sam  of  everything  tending  to  iu  good,  and  a  peremptory  setting 
aside  of  oerything  harmful,  the  mental  mailiiiie  and  the  ph)'sicil 
machine  move  easily — .is  the  malhcm.atiirjllyit<ijuslcd  engine  wilt 
work  without  watching.  Time  and  patient  endeavour  are  nec<lful  to 
this  hannony.  The  discomforts  which  attend  the  breaking  of  a  Iku! 
habit  arc  too  much  for  those  who  are  in  the  lea^t  inhrm  of  purpose. 
The  certain  fRilurc  which  attends  irresolution  is  comforlably  set  ilown 
to  the  peculiar  individuality  of  the  individual.  "Content  tile 
stomach,  and  tlie  stomach  will  content  you,"  Mr.  Walker'n  golitcn 
rule,  may  lead  the  irresolute  astray :  he  knew  tliis,  aiul  jm^parcd  for 
it.  The  irresolute  man  puts  his  weakness  upon  the  peculiarity  of  his 
stomach,  ftlr.  Walker  maydowiUi  half  a  cup  of  tea  at  brcak&st,  but 
Wayward's  stotnach  declines  to  be  content  with  a  thimbleful  of  Ikihea. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  most  whimsical  stomach,  and  will  have  truflles,  and 
must  wrestle  with  plover's  eggs.  Half  a  pint  of  table  ale  may  put 
idfae  stomach  of  some  people  in  a  condition  of  seraphic  content ; 
fbut  our  friend  Wayward's  a  not  so  easily  lulled  to  rest  or  put  into 
good  humour.  It  lias  been  warmed  with  Clos  Vougeot,  and  will  not 
be  xotishcd  with  a  glass  of  treble  X.  The  stootach  cynics  the  d.-iy ; 
and  both  the  nvomi  and  physical  man  have  a  tendency  to  be  ill, 
instead  of  a  tendency  to  be  well. 

The  bead  and  heart  must  begin  the  fight,  and  must  be  prepared 
fora  tough  ami  obstinate  battle.  "  First,"  sa)-s  Mr.  ^Valker,  "  study 
kto  a<rquire  a  com|)OAure  of  miud  and  body ;  avoii)  agitation  or  hurry 
BOf  otH-  or  the  oilier,  etipecially  JuU  before  anil  alter  meals,  3n<l  whilst 
the  process  of  digeuioa  \»  going  on.  To  this  cod,  govern  your 
^etoper;  endeavour  to  look  at  the  bright  side  of  tilings  ;  kcf\>  >t<y«r\ 
bt  nudt  w  possible  the  unmly  passions — iliiicotd,  utw^,  W\^>^.  ^xi^ 
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malice ;  and  lay  your  head  upon  your  pilltra-  in  chaTity  with  all  nixn< 
kind."  This  ia  the  sweet  counsel  on  which  Mr.  Walker  bsscti  his 
pbn  for  ihe  life,  luppy  tbr»ii^k  health,  of  an  En^li.ih  ^entlenian. 
But  he  who  is  composed  in  mind,  whose  temper  is  within  Ihe  poww 
of  his  own  go\'emment,  who  is  absolute  rnaster  of  his  pa;isions.  and 
whoic  heart  be.tts  in  sympathy  with  nil  mankind,  \%  ^rcjidy  a  tempe- 
rate  man.  It  may  hi  necessary- 10  tell  him  that  he  should  avoid 
.loliiary  menl.t,  thai  he  should  be  cheerful  at  table ;  but  he  has  atreatly 
brought  hi^  warns  within  liis  means,  and  his  appetites  within  the 
bounds  of  reason.  The  virtues  which  are  the  haais  of  tlie  life  which 
Thomas  V^''3lkeT  reached  arc.  in  part  at  least,  the  result  of  the  rcgu- 
Inled  diet  he  enjoins.  Has  he  not  already  said  that  perfect  diges- 
tion i<i  at  Ihe  root  of  ever)-lhing  in  life?  There  are  menorexempUiy 
conduct  who  arc  martyrs  to  indigestion,  who  liave  not  m-tslcred  the 
art  of  attaining  high  healtli,  and  have  yet  held  them.telvcs  iVce  from 
evil  passioni4,  and  practised  those  charities  and  social  graoes  which 
are  the  Iwdges  of  true  nobility  in  man.  These  are  heroes — are 
saints,  indeed.  He  who  can  be  patient  .ind  charitable  while  it  is 
beyond  the  power  of  his  body  to  digest  the  food  in  his  stomach,  is  a 
giant  among  men. 

Then,  again,  tlie  mind  must  begin  It  The  head  must  resolve  to 
juit  give  tlie  stomach  that  which  it  can  digest,  and  to  endure  its 
early  grumblings  cheerfully.  Chcerfulnes*  is  the  lint  aid  to  diges- 
tion :  cheerful  abstinence  is  the  firet  trial  which  he  who  is  bent  upon 
reforming  bad  physical  as  well  as  momi  habits,  must  attain.  ^Vhilc 
he  goes  fretting  from  the  widow  Clictiuol  to  his  half  a  pint  of  table- 
beer  and  his  one  diSh,  he  will  not  find  himself  cither  physically  or 
morally  much  benefited  by  the  change.  Let  the  man  who  is  stranded 
on  this  bar  just  outside  tlie  port,  think  over  wliai  follows. 

We  are  under  the  roof  of  the  l-ittle  Sisters  of  the  Poor.  Tlie  boiue 
is  full  of  old  folk,  men  and  women.  It  is  Death's  vestibule,  governed 
1^  the  gcnlicst  charity  I  have  ever  seen  acting  on  the  broken  forluaes 
of  mankind  The  sisters  are  so  many  gentlewomen  who  have  put 
aside  all  tho$e  worldly  vanities  so  dear  in  these  days  of  hoops  ami 
paint  to  the  majority  of  their  sisters,  and  have  dedicaKd  their  lives 
to  tlic  meiiijl  service  of  destitute  old  age.  They  beg  crusts  and 
bones  from  door  to  door,  and  spread  the  daily  board  for  their 
fivlexa  with  ihe  crumbs  from  ricli  men's  tables.  And  it  is  otdy  after 
the  old  men  and  women  have  fearted  on  the  beit  of  the  cnimhs,  that 
the  noble  sisters  break  their  fa»t.  1  stq>pcd  into  the  Little  Sistere' 
refectoiy.  The  diahes  were  heaps  of  hard  crust  and  scraps  of  cheese ; 
and,  at  the  ends  of  the  table,  were  jugs  of  water.    The  table  was  as 
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dean  a»  that  of  the  iwiramest  epicure.  The  un'idte  of  each  sister 
WAS  folded  within  x  ring,  And  the  sisters  sit  daily — are  sitting  to-day, 
will  sit  lomorrow — with  perfect  cheerfulness,  tlicir  biui(|uet  the 
crambs  from  pauper  tables !  Cheerfulness  will  digest  the  hardest 
crust,  the  homiest  cheese,  or  these  pioia  women  had  died  long  ago. 
He  who  may  find  it  difficult  to  make  the  first  step  lo  the  cleanly, 
healthy,  gcnllem-inly  life  into  which  Thomas  Walker  schooled  him- 
self, should  knock  at  the  gale  of  the  hermitage  wherein  the  Little 
Ssters  of  the  Poor  ban(|uet  pauper  age,  and  pass  into  the  refectory 
of  these  gentlewomen.  It  is  but  a  stone's  ihron-  out  of  the  noisy 
world.  It  lies  in  ihe  midst  of  London.  Here  let  the  half-repenUni, 
the  waverii^  Sybariie  rest  awhile,  pondering  the  help  which  a  holy 
cheerfulness  gives  to  the  stomach,— yea,  when  the  food  is  an  iron 
crust  and  cheeseparings, 

Mr.  Walker  tells  us  "  a  feeling  of  lightness  or  oppression,  of  fer- 
mentation or  quietcence,  will  tiome  or  go  as  the  spirits  rise  or  fall ; 
nnd  tlie  effect  is  generally  immediately  perceptible  in  the  counte- 
lUnce."  There  is  no  sickness  at  the  heart,  he  tells  us ;  the  sickness 
proceeds  from  the  stomach.  Vet  again,  he  says,  the  digestion  is 
impaired  when  the  heart  is  troubled.  The  first  fault  is  *-ith  the 
head,  then,  still :  "  Upon  the  digestive  QrsN\  mainly  depend  beauty 
and  strength  of  |>crson,  and  beauty  and  strength  of  mind.  But  tlic 
mind  must  have  the  force  to  take  up  the  government  of  die  digestive 
organ,  and  compel  it  to  act  and  make  a  grateful  return  in  ever- 
increasing  gifts  of  mental  slrengtli  and  .%eetnlinest." 
■  .How  beneficent  is  the  scheme  id  which  joy  begets  health,  and 
health  promotes  joy !  Good  news  will  give  a  good  digestion.  The 
sight  of  lanil  has  cured  the  scurvj-  in  s.nitors.  And  so  the  head  and 
stomtch  act  and  re  act  upon  each  other ;  the  head  being  king,  the 
itonuicb  a  loyal  and  cvxr  grateful  subject,  that  bounteously  returns 
all  good  favours.  Tlic  stomach  tlut  is  well  served  projuces  a  healthy 
body,  in  which  the  healthy  mind  tln-ells  at  case,  and  is  ever  fully  alivt.' 
to  oil  honourable  and  holy  pleasures.  On  the  body  in  {>crfcct  heaUh, 
the  mind  has  perfect  control,  ITicn  surely  the  first  care  of  every 
ratiotial  being  should  be  to  put  all  in  order  in  the  mind's  tenement, 
encc  the  art  of  attaining  high  health  is  that  of  reaching  sound  morals 
and  elevated  thoughts.  No  inquiry,  however  minute,  into  human 
diet,  can  be  unimportant :  a  ludly  cooked  dinner,  it  seems,  affects 
the  jail  delivery.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  that  our  social  <ioctors  have 
ever  yet  directed  their  attention  to  the  habitual  health  of  ciiininnls. 
We  have  stati^tiu  of  how  m.iny  can  read  and  write;  but  where  ate, 
die  figures  showing  us  how  many  can  digest?  Ift  out  cr'vmYiMi' 
Vob  I.,  N.  S.  jSML  U  U. 
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lation,  what  is  the  proportion  of  dyspeptic  tndividu&ls?  You  must 
owster  the  dyspepsia  before  you  csii  moke  much  impression  on  the 
mind  or  heart. 

A  distinction  should  be  c^reAiUy  made  between  Round  health,  and 
what  the  world  calls  a  high  state  of  health.  Mr.  Walker  justly 
■ObKFVcs :  "  What  is  gcncmlly  called  high  health  is  a  pampetcil  suie, 
"Ihe  result  of  luxurious  or  cxccsHve  feeding,  accompanied  by  liard  or 
exciting  exetdxe,  and  such  a  state  is  ever  on  the  borders  of  discsue. 
Il  is  rather  the  nudiieM  or  intoxication  of  health,  than  health  itsd^ 
and  it  has  a  tincture  of  many  of  tite  dangerous  (jualilics  of  madneas 
and  intoxication."  Ilic  shaUow  are  apt  to  describe  the  futl-bloodttd 
country  squire,  who  rides  hard  and  cats  and  drinks  hard,  who  has  lungs 
that  can  shake  the  window.pancs,  and  muscles  that  vie  in  force  with 
hose  of  the  donkey,  as  a  man  in  sound  health.  He  is,  however,  no 
in  a  condition  of  sound  health  than  is  tlie  agricultural  labourer 
with  his  ruddy  cheeks,  who  daily  wastes  mure  strength  than  be  is 
able  to  take  in.  The  condition  which  wc  will  call  the  sqiiirc's  con- 
dition, is  one  in  which  all  the  functions  are  overtaxed.  Violent 
exercise  efforts  the  waste  of  su))erabundant  food.  The  blood  is 
hot,  the  mind  is  feverish.  The  sleep  is  that  of  exhaustion,  iwt  of 
wholesome  Citigue.  Too  much  work  is  got  out  of  the  engine.  The 
hea\7  dinner  and  the  full  potations  of  the  c\-ening  arc  worked  off  by 
violent  exertiic  on  the  moROw.  The  man  is  ruddy,  hearty,  boiitnons, 
and  will  toil  you  lliat  hu  nev-er  felt  in  better  heahh  in  all  his  days ;  but 
he  is  not  in  sound  health.  In  an  epigram  in  favour  of  the  Wdsh  nectar 
(mead),  which  I  have  seen  fiuoied  as  a  specimen  of  the  pcruvillion, 
or  "  poetical  blossom,"  the  two  kinds  of  health  arc  suggested  ; — 

"  Ncclar  of  ben,  not  Bnccliiu,  here  behold ; 
Which  Brilish  bardi  wefc  wcmi  to  quaff  of  old. 
The  bcrtiet  of  Itie  firajw  willi  Fiirici  twcll, 
IJBt  in  the  honcycumb  the  Mtvm  dwell." 

The  Furies  course  in  the  veins  of  the  hunting  squire;  the  Mb 
dwell  with  him  who,  having  studied  the  measures  of  food  and  driot' 
which  leave  the  coo)  liead  nuutcr  of  the  moderate  pa.sMons,  can  take 
the  cuphjdf-filleil  with  lea,  and  spurn  the  Knowsley  ale  foe  tablc-bccr. 
Nectar  vA  bees,  ralliet  ihaa  of  Bacclms,  will — 

"  Cleu  nil  tlie  duudy  foitlieodi  of  tlie  gital." 

"It  is  pity,"  Mr:  Walker  observed,  "one  nc^-er  sees  luxuries 
simplicity  go  togvlher,  and  th.it  people  cjinnot  undersLind  that  wood- 
rocks  and  champagne  are  just  as  simple  as  fried  bacon  and  small 
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beer,  or  a  haunch  of  venison  as  a  leg  of  mutton  ;  but  mth  delicacies 
there  is  alvayx  no  much  alloy  qk  to  take  nurajr  the  tmc  Telish," 

When  Mr,  \Valkcr  resolvetl  that  lie  would  enjoy  health  and  put 
witli  the  suffering  and  vapours  which  hod  obscured  tlic  eBrlicr  days 
of  his  life,  he  was  not  prepared  to  quit  the  ordinary  pleasure-seeking 
wwld  in  which  he  lived.     He  had  followed  his  i>lan  of  watchful 
modeiBtion  in  all  tilings  for  sixteen  yeara,  when  he  said, "  I  hare 
never  foregone  a  single  engagement  of  hu.iine^  or  pleasure."     During 
the  sixteen  year*  he  had  no  medical  mlvice,  nor  took  anything  by 
way  of  medicine.     All  this  time  he  was  an  epicure  in  the  finest 
and  brightest  sense  of  the  word.     No  wonder  then  that  the  volume 
in  which  he  conveyed  his  plan  of  life  to  the  world,  three-an<l-lhiny 
]rean  ago,  ha.^  been  a  predou.t  book  ever  unce.     Having  felt  his 
w»y  to  health,  through,  he  admits,  many  experiments,  which  appeared 
ridiculous  to  the  world,  and  afterward*  to  himself;  he  got  up  a  serieafl 
of  good  niles  for  guidance  through  every  hour  and  event  of  the  day,  so 
that  he  was  ready  fisr  any  accident  or  contingency.   The  enemy  never 
found  biro  asleep.  He  laid  it  down  that  health  depends  upon  diet,  exe^ 
cise,  .ileep,  the  state  of  the  mind,  and  the  state  of  llie  ntmosjihere,  and 
on  nothing  else.    He  studied  hinucif  accordingly,  in  relation  to  these 
fire  influences.     The  discipline  began  die  moment  his  eyelids  part' 
in  the  morning.  He  took  the  air  the  first  thing,  before  he  taaled  solid 
liquid.     Even  a  few  draughts  of  the  open  air,  when  taken  regular!; 
as  part  of  the  system,  produced,  he  found,  a  tonic  eflcct.     He  peiv 
nutted  no  kind  of  unfavourable  weather  to  break  this  rule.     The 
morning  gulj)  of  fresh  air  was  to  him  the  indispensable  beginning  of 
a  healthy  day.     .Sometimes  he  would  transact  business  for  an  hour 
or  *0y  or  take  a  gentle  ride  through  the  air,  before  breaking  his  last ; 
•0  oonrinccd  was  he  of  the  virtue  of  fasting  early  in  the  day.     He  isH 
Tcry  urgent  in  his  prayer  to  others  who  are  unable,  or  think  they  are 
unable  (the  latter  being  the  more  usual  predicament),  to  wholly  fast, 
to  take  as  little  solid  or  Huid  early  as  possible.     After  the  bath,  fresh 
air,  and  at  any  rate  some  little  agreeable  cmpIoyrnenL    The  l^nglish 
plan  of  marching  direct  from  the  dressing-room  to  a  meat  breakJitst 
diluted  with  heavy  eu/i-au-Iait,  gives  the  stomach  no  rest,  no  opp' 
.  lunity  of  getting  a  healthy  tone  for  the  day's  work.     Mr.  Walker  di 
^Ilot  reform  his  breakfast  table  without  considerable  personal  incoi 
Teniencc.  He  was  a&sailed  with  faint  cravings — with  that  disagreeable 
scnntion  which  is  known  in  certain  feminine  circles  as,  a  sinking;^^ 
I'his  .sinking  must  not  be  mistaken  for  appetite.    The  stomach  is  fiu^| 
from  bdng  in  »  condition  to  digest  food.     Mr.  Walker  tiicavaTO.CTv4& 
. B  littltispirit of' lavender  dropped  upon  a  \um^  of  ^ugM.    V^vOo. ^i&i 
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accotiling  to  Iiis  experience,  the  reformatory  system  in  the  matter  of 
breakfusts  may  be  pursued  without  inconvenience.  An  3;>petite  will 
come  alYer  an  l)our  or  two.  Mo.st  people,  anil  certainly  tlie  healthiest, 
li;i\e  llie  strongest  appetite,  four  or  five  hours  after  they  have  risen. 
Mr.  Walker  nbi^tainccl  from  meat  with  his  breakfast,  reserving  strong 
food  for  the  middle  of  the  day ;  ilie  lime,  I  repeal,  when  the  appetite 
is  strongcsL  Above  all,  be  cheerful,  be  hapjiy,  for  pleasurable 
emotions  stimulaic  tlie  saiival  gUnds,  "  hence  the  wholcsomencss  of 
food  that  is  liincied  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  the  moutli  u-aier." 
Seated  at  table,  Mr.  Walker  hatl  his  series  of  precepts  boxed  and 
partitioned  in  his  mind,  each  as  ready  to  his  lund  as  ihe  letters  in  3 
compositor's  case.  Masticate  thoroughly,  in  a  cheerful,  composed 
humour;  and  drink  in  sips.  An  hour  or  two  after  eating,  a  little 
more  liquid  facilitates  instead  of  impeding  digestion.  Gentle  exer. 
cise  is  allowable  a^cr  meals.  Drink  beer  in  ^  n-ine  glass,  in  onler 
to  maintain  the  habit  of  only  sipping  while  eating.  The  drinking 
being  well  under  control,  there  ia  no  danger  of  over-eating.  The 
moment  the  first  appetite  is  satisfied,  leave  off;  and  be  nol  tempted 
by  any  deUcacy  to  recommence.  The  table  philosopher  has  a 
winning  way  with  him,  whispering  ihe  following  into  ladies'  cars. 
The  signs  of  healthy  eating  under  rule,  as  exliibitcd  in  the  counte- 
nance, arc  "clearness  and  smoothness  of  complexion,  thinness  of  lips 
and  nose,  no  wrinkles  under  the  eyes,  tlic  eyes  bright,  the  mouth 
inclined  to  a  smile,  not  drawn  down  witli  a  sour  look,  as  is  the  case 
with  an  overcliarged  digestion.  There  sliould  be  no  fulness  in  the  under 
lip,  or  uneasy  sensation  when  pressed,  which  is  a  sure  sign  oF 
derangement  of  the  stomadi.  Most  especially,  ihc  lower  part  of  the 
nose  should  have  a  clear,  healthy  appearance,  nol  thickened  an<l 
full  of  dark  clots  and  inflammatory  impurities,  as  is  so  frequently  to 
be  observed.  The  difference  between  a  pure  stale  and  iliat  of 
iiTegulftT  living  is  so  great,  as  to  jiroduce  in  many  penoni  an  nlmoil 
complete  change  of  appeanince  in  expression  of  countenance  oiul 
personal  attraction ;  and  attention  to  diet  is  of  the  first  consequcDce 
to  tliose  who  wish  to  improve  or  retain  their  looks,  as  well  as  to 
enjoy  the  perfect  possession  of  tlieir  faculties." 

A  pure  state  rather  than  an  irregular  state  of  living :  beauty  eating 
as  well  as  beauty  sleeping,  will  do  more  to  flatter  the  personal  vajiily 
than  all  the  Madame  Rachels  can  do.  Health  is  the  best  maguiUaff!. 
The  advice  of  Thomas  Walker,  M.  A.,  laic  "  one  of  the  pobce  nugis- 
irates  of  ihe  metropolis,"  is  wonh  fifty  guides  to  the  toilet.  More- 
over, compliance  with  his  advice  tends  to  beauty  of  mind  as  litW 
as  of  r— 'wi.     His  portrait  of  his  mother,  sketched  in  a  few  lines, 
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]>r«ents  the  charming  figure  of  a  woman  having  a  lieahhy  minil  in  a 
healthy  body.  When  he  wa*  living  alone  with  her  in  the  countr)-, 
even  the  influence  of  her  character  upon  him  was  health-giving.  At  ' 
whatever  hour  he  arrived  home  from  a  dinner-party,  lie  founiJ  his 
mother  Kilting  up  alone  for  him.  "  Not  a  word  of  reproach— not  a 
(luettion."  When  the  night  w3s  damp  or  chilly,  the  old  lady  of 
seventy  was  founti  patiently  knitting  at  a  fire  preparetl  to  welcome 
her  son  home  The  supper-tray  was  ready  at  hand,  but  not  in  view. 
She  would  not  tempt  her  truant  if  he  did  not  want  anything,  nor  dis- 
appoint him  if  he  did.  If  he  was  disposed  to  be  silent  she  went  on 
knitting,  and  waited  until  he  showed  signs  of  inclination  to  spealt. 
^^'hatcvc^  breakfast  hour  he  appointed,  she  was  alw;iys  nt  the  table  to 
meet  him.  This  is  an  excellent  tmit  in  woman.  "  If  I  desired  to 
have  a  particular  dinner,  it  was  served  up  jus:  as  I  asked  for  it — no 
alteration,  no  additional  dish,  with  the  very  unphilosophical  rcmarl:, 
"  Vou  have  no  occasion  to  eat  it  unless  you  like."  She  seemed  to 
be  aware  that  needless  variety  causes  a  distraction  destructive  of 
perfect  contentment ;  and  that  temptation  rcsi.sted,  as  well  as  temp- 
tation yielded  to,  produces,  though  in  an  inferior  degree,  digcstire 
derangement." 

The  ])lea5nnt  ways  in  which  a  scnipulously-regiilated  diet  aflects 
physical  as  well  as  moral  man,  arc  infinite;  Mr,  Walker  found  that 
when  he  ate  moderately,  and  had  brought  himself  into  sound  health, 
the  same  shoes  were  easy  which  had  been  tight.  He  studied  a  pair 
of  shoes.  He  had  a  pair  rather  smaller  than  usual,  which  afforded 
him  the  opportunity  of  making  his  observations  with  great  accuracy. 
Having  purposely  tried  excess  of  diet,  he  found  them  so  painful  as  to 
be  unbearable  on  tlie  feet.  But  they  were  iicrfcclly  easy  and  com- 
IblUMe  when  he  ate  only  that  happy  quantity — enough.  Our  phi- 
ilier  traces  even  corns  to  indigestion. 

While  giving  the  world  the  benefit  of  his  experiences,  Mr.  Walk^ 
guards  himself  against  being  put  aside  as  a  morbid  valetudinarian. 
He  siys  that  a  little  irregularity  in  agreeable  company  is  better  than 
the  most  observant  solitude.  He  thinks,  and  proves,  that  epicurism 
has  undeservedly  "  rather  an  ill  name."  A  broad  line  divides 
the  epicure  from  the  glutton.     The  glutton  is  a  gross  and  excessive 

I  feeder,  a  creature  always  described  in  "  The  Original "  with  horror 
and  disgust.     The  epicure  is  ever  a  most  moderate  man.     He  who 
dwells  00  the  importance  of  half  a  cup  of  tea  more  or  less  at  break- : 
fast,  and  beseeches  his  reader  to  avoid  the  fiit  or  skin  of  meat,  cariy  | 
in  the  day,  is  not  likely  to  countenance  excess.     Healtli  is  the  first 
essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  tlie  epicure.     He  caftt\o\\a.s.^:'<Ow>V 
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sick.  Days  begun  wiih  scrupulous  moderation  cannot  end  in  excesses. 
Health  is  the  first  aim  which  the  student  of  healthy  diet,  as  well  ax 
of  refinements  in  diet,  is  found  to  keej)  before  him.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  Walker  starts  with  his  little  treatises  on  the  art  of  attaining  and 
keeping  health.  Men  and  women  who  have  not  the  discernment  to 
distinguish  nn  ortolan  fioin  a  hedge-sparrow  may  read  these  treatises 
with  profit,  and  not  be  once  offended  by  an  admixture  of  epicurism. 
The  hrst  consideration  is  health.  Bui  because  this  is  the  first  con- 
aderaiion  it  is  not  the  only  one.  We  have  noi  only  to  avoid  digging 
our  graves  with  our  teeth.  The  art  of  living  long,  indeed,  is  not 
a  very  noble  one,  unless  il  is  accompanied  and  s'jppleinented  by 
other  and  nobler  arts.  The  art  of  attaining  a  healiliy  life  is,  happily, 
inseparable  from  that  of  reaching  a  good  lif& 

We  have  before  us,  then,  a  man  so  schooled  and  practised  in  the 
rules  which  govern  healih,  as  to  be  almost  be>'ond  the  reach  of 
temptation  to  excesses  of  any  kind.  Is  he  not  to  enjoy  the  good 
things  in  the  world,  he  who  is  best  disciplined  wholly  to  enjoy  them  ? 
Surely  he  has  a  right  to  enjoyment  as  well  as  hoaltli.  His  jialate  Is 
cool  and  delicate,  and  is  he  not  to  t;iste  the  pleasure  which  it  is 
capable  of  affording  him  ?  "  The  different  products  of  the  different 
seasons,  and  of  tlie  different  parts  of  the  earth,  afTord  endless  proo& 
of  bounty,  which  it  is  as  unreasonable  to  reject  as  to  abuse."  The 
cpicuic  is  not  lo  suffer  for  the  sins  of  the  glutton.  Because  thci« 
have  been  men  who  have  given  up  the  greater  part  of  their  life  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  and  who  have  indulged  in  these  pleasures  to 
excess,  giving  them  a  i>lace  before  and  above  tlie  higher  purposes  of 
life ;  is  the  true  q>icure,  the  moderate  man  of  highly  cultivalol  tastes, 
who,  his  daily  round  of  dulieti  finished,  can  savour  with  ddight  the 
infinite  delicacies  of  flavour  which  nature  has  laid  under  the  skilled 
human  hand — is  he  to  be  condemned  as  paying  undue  homage  to 
the  flesh?  Mr.  Walker  maintains  that  there  is  a  happy  mean  ;  and 
as  upon  the  due  regulation  of  the  appetite  assuredly  depends  our 
physical  wcllbcing,  and  upon  this  our  mental  energies,  it  seems  to 
roe  that  gastronomy  is  worthy  of  attention,  for  reasons  of  very  high 
importance.  Some  attention  may  be  given  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  if  only  to  promote  the  content  and  the  agreeable  emotions 
which  conduce  to  the  healthy  assimilation  of  the  food  with  the  body. 
It  is  healthy  to  have  that  which  is  agreeable  to  the  pa1at&  Variety 
is  wholesome,  content  i.s  a  medicine,  and  hence,  as  our  own  philoso* 
pher  has  it,  "it  is  sound,  practicable  philosophy  to  have  muststrd  oo 
the  tabic  before  the  arrival  of  toasted  cheese." 
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Up  and  Down  a  Salmon 
Stream. 


HK  natacof  the  stream  is  of  no  consctiuencc  wfaatc^'cr 
to  our  argument;  any  good  salmoD  river,  with  a  few 
ttitiuiary  vraicts,  will  suit  our  puiposc  admiiably ;  indccdi 
an  iniaginiiry  stream  would  do  best  of  all,  because  "  it  is 
not  the  river  but  the  fish  that  are  in  iC  that  we  intend  to  deal  with 
at  present  We  shall  not,  therefore,  select  a  filthy  stream,  a  mere 
receptacle  for  mill  refuse  and  town  sewage — not  the  Thames  nor  the 
Clyde.  Alas  I  these  streams  conuin  no  salmon  1  Nor  sliall  we 
>thc  mighly  Severn,  bccuuse  that  river  and  its  belongings  are 
Mtt  to  be  discussed  here ;  nor  can  we  deal  with  any  of  iu  tiibu- 
tnrics,  because  tliey  won't  suit  the  purpose  we  have  ia  view,  which  t^ 
10  describe  the  economy  of  a  salmon  fami  of  rooclcnie  dimcnaons. 
There  is  a  river,  hoM-evcr,  that  we  liave  constantly  in  our  mind's  eye, 
a  Scottish  water  of  just  the  rc^iuisite  magnitude,  containing,  as  we 
«hiOul<l  estimate,  a  million  of  fish  or  thereabouts,  that  «~ill  csiactly 
OUT  purpose.  It  is  from  source  to  sea  a  thorough  salmon  river. 
It  has  just  the  recjuisite  number  of  tributaries ;  it  has  x  good  Sow  of 
pure  water,  and  tcnninales  in  a  noble  cstuaiy.  Nor  u  the  stream 
williout  a  history.  Its  waters,  in  days  long  past  away,  have  beoi 
tinged  with  the  dye  of  battle ;  and  then  it  is  both  a  poetic  and  a 
picturesque  slieam.  its  course  is  oft  by  the  inouiitain-sidc,  and  it 
meanders  through  many  a  lovely  glen,  its  glinting  waters  shaded  by 
green  trees,  while  old  eastlu;,  modern  palaceis,  venerable  mill&,  and 
picturesr]uc  villages,  are  plentifully  dolled  along  its  green  and  fertile 
banks. 

In  .-iccordaoce  vrilh  our  title  wc  shall  fint  ascend  our  salmon  river, 
going  up  wiDi  the  fish  as  they  are  returning  from  ll)e  sea  to  their 
procreant  ci;idlcs  in  the  upper  waters.  And  where  have  tlic  salmon 
been  since  they  came  down  stream  a  few  weeks  ago?  'I'his  iotei>' 
rogation  lias  been  frequently  put,  but  has  never,  in  our  opinion,  bcco 
Mtisfoctorily  answered.  It  has  been  said  of  tlic  salmon,  as  indeed  i 
has  been  said  of  the  herring  and  oilier  fish,  that  they  jiay  an  annual 
i.Tait  to  the  North  Pole;  but  that  is  nonsense,  fot  \he  saisaw^Xiitft ' 
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liemng,  is  vcTf  local  in  its  hnliit*,  an<I  retumx  unfailingly,  so  tong  as 
it  lives,  to  its  native  iXnaxa ;  it  comes  not  oiil>-  into  th«  right  estuai)- 
from  the  sea,  but  willi  rare  insiinct  it  finils  oiit  the  very  river,  nay,  the 
iribiiury  of  the  rivw,  in  which  it  was  bom  ;  nnd  there,  from  year  to 
jcar.  it  repeats  the  story  of  its  birth.  It  is  not  likely,  we  think,  that 
the  salmon  goes  iat  away  from  its  own  river,  but  that  it  finds  a  rich 
feeding  ground  somewhere  in  the  salt  water  is  obvious,  for  the  fish 
that  came  down  stream  little  belter  than  "  wccl  inende<l  kclts,"  return 
pliimi)  and  beautiful  salmon,  n-iili  two  or  three  pounds  of  additional 
flesh  on  Oieir  bones.  The  salmon  is  so  local  that  any  fisheimaa  can 
tell  a  'I'wceil  from  a  Tay  fish  at  a  glance,  as  they  can  also  tell  a 
Lochlyne  herring  from  a  Dunbar  one,  or  a  Norway  lobster  from  one 
taken  at  the  Orkney  Islands.  There  has  been  from  first  to  last  a 
considerable  amount  of  contrwcrsy  as  to  the  food  of  this  fish,  and 
there  is  great  curiosity  among  nalunlists  to  know  what  it  cats,' 
drinks,  and  avoids.  We  can  only  guess,  however,  as  salmon  when 
caught  and  ojiened  ]>resent  almost  no  evidence  on  the  point. 
Hundreds  of  these  fish  have  been  disiscctcd  in  order  if  posuble 
to  determine  what  they  feed  upon  wlicn  in  the  sea,  but  without 
effect.  The  salmon  which  arc  taken  in  the  stake  nets,  as  they 
course  along  in  search  of  their  birlh-strcam,  arc  always  in  fine  con- 
dition ;  but  the  moment  these  fish  leave  the  salt  water  they  b^n  to 
get  poor  in  flesh,  and  lose  their  ll.avour,  anil  when  they  ajiproach  llieir 
Spawning  period  they  arc  almost  uneatable,  the  whole  of  their  Reah- 
fonning  power  having  gone  to  the  formation  of  their  milt  or  roe. 

If  the  water  were  always  sufticicnlly  abundant  in  the  salmon  rivers 
the  fish  would  reach  the  up])er  streams  in  a  very  &hort  space  of  time, 
a$  it  swims  with  great  TTi]>idit>' ;  but  salmon,  as  during  the  present 
season,  arc  often  <letainc(l  in  the  estuaries  for  want  of  ivatcr,  or,  if 
we  may  use  the  word,  are  "  becalmed  "  in  some  pool,  unable  to  reach 
their  bTceding-grounds.  They  must  \vait  till  there  is  a  "  spate,"  or 
fresh,  and  then  they  may  be  seen  going  up  stream  in  hundreds,  at 
which  time  they  become  the  prey  of  the  fishermen,  being  captured 
by  means  of  a  net  and  coble  at  the  various  fishing-stations.  A  river 
usually  belongs  to  several  jiroprietors,  and  eacli  proprietor  or  lessee 
lias  therefore  in  a  sense  an  opposing  interest ;  he  would  prevent  if  he 
could  the  ascent  of  any  fish  to  supply  the  nets  of  his  neighbour.  Hut 
salmon  do  make  tlieir  way  up  to  the  head  streams,  notwithstanding 
the  sharp  look  out  that  is  kept  for  them  at  the  lower  stations, 
where,  as  the  tide  makes,  the  coble  shoots  out  with  its  long  trail  of 
netting,  and  encircles  such  fisli  as  the  advancing  waters  may  have 
brought  up.     It  has  been  frequently  suggested  that  a  salmon  river 
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be  more  economically  m-inageil,  .-md  yield  more  fish,  If  it 
rWorked  on  some  well  (Ievi»cd  co-opcmlivc  pl.in,  in«cnd  of  onl 
the  compelilivc  system  as  at  present  Wc  have  an  example  of  thai 
value  or  a  river  worked  in  the  n-ay  snggcsted,  in  the  Spey,  where  there 
arc  not  more  th.m  two  fishing  stadons.  That  river  is  chiefly  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who,  by  adopting  a  long  dose 
season  every  year,  and  giving  the  fi^h  weekly  tireaihing  times  as 
well,  has  made  it  one  of  the  most  productive  salmon  streams  in 
Britain.  What  the  duke  has  done,  other  proprietors  may  alsolB 
accomptixh.  \Vere  salmon  strcnms  fished  on  the  co-operative  prin- 
ciple, the  fish  would  not  require  to  be  taken  till  ihcy  were  wanted, 
and  at  times,  when  the  demand  \vas  slack  from  the  market  being 
({lulted  by  the  arrival  of  large  supplier,  then  fuelling  operations  could 
be  stayed  for  a  day  or  two,  thus  allowing  the  fish  to  get  away  to  Ac 
places  wliich  it  is  esnential  a  lai^  percentage  of  them  ought  to  rearh,T 
not  only  to  allow  the  upper  proprietors  to  have  a  little  angling,  but  j 
Uiat  lh«e  animals  may  perpetuate  their  kind, 

Jt  would  be  curious  to  calculate  the  percentage  of  salmon  that^ 
reach  the  lirecding  streams.   Some  economists  say  that  only  about  onej 
in  every  ten  reach  the  upper  waters ;  but  it  is  very  questionable,  wej 
think,  if  the  percentage  is  so  favourable  as  that,  because,  in  addition' 
to  those  persons  who  arc  legitimately  employed  to  capture  the  fish. 
tlic  sahnon  has  a  host  of  enemies.     Yes,  a  host  of  enemies  1    Andl 
these  enemies  are  constantly  arrayed  in  battle  against  the  fish,  frotnl 
the  time  (tie  egg^  are  dqiosited  till  the  .inimal  is  captured  for  the  use^ 
of  the  tabic.      Even  the  elements  are  frequently  unpropitious:  a' 
flood  may  cAvry  away  the  eggs  to  some  angcnial  spot  where  the 
cannot  ripen  into  life,  or  a  slight  change  in  the  course  of  tlie  stream' 
may  leave  the  eggs  without  that  watery  element  which  is  essential  to] 
their  vitality.     Then  the  yellow  trout  and  the  water  hens  are  fond  of 
salmon  ova,  and  the  pike  luxuriates  on  the  infantile  p.iir,  devouring 
them  in  hundreds;  and  when  the  sea-bound  smolts  begin  to  arrive  at 
ihc  salt  water  there  is  lying  in  wait  for  them  a  countless  horde  of 
minor  mon.HteR(  of  the  deep,  ready  to  prey  upon  them,  anxious 
luive  such  a  delicious  banquet.      In  addition  10,  and  quite  as  aetivej 
OS  these  natural  enemies  of  the  salmon,  there  is  man,  espcciallyj 
man  the  poacher  t    Salmon  suficr  from  poachers  at  all  limes  and] 
seasons,  I)ul  especially  at  that  season  when  they  have  the  greatest 
need  of  protection,  and  when  they  are  most  acces*iljle  &om  being  ill 
shallow  water.     At  one  period  in  the  history  of  our  salmon  ft"hcries 
poaching  was  simply  a  recreation   in<iulged  in  by  farm  8ctva,W*, 
weavers,  and  others  living  in  the  vicinity  of  &  saVitMin  tw«,  aW  ^\i<'S 
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wanted  being  an  occasional  fish  for  famil)-  use ;  and  so  travellers 
might  occasionally,  at  nightfaU,  come  upon  a  merry  party  of  hinds 
and  fanners,  "  burning  tlie  water,"  which  at  one  time  was  a  vny  {mc- 
turesque  way  of  poaching,  and  is  well  describeil  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
in  "  Rcdgauntlct."  In  later  times,  poaching  became  a  business,  and 
was  carried  on  quite  in  a  wholesale  way.  A  party  of  weavers  would, 
on  a  given  nighty  drag  a  spawning  ground  with  nets,  and  so  obtain 
a  few  hundred  ugly  animab,  just  in  the  act  perhaps  of  spawning^, 
which  ihey  would  sell  to  some  person  with  a  view  to  tlieir  being  sent ' 
abroad,  or  to  tlieir  being  thrown  into  the  market  in  some  shi^  or 
Other,  It  is  i|uite  certain  then,  keeping  in  mind  the  numerous 
dangers,  legitimate  and  iUcgilimalc,  which  these  x-aluabic  fish  arc  ex- 
posed to,  that  but  a  very  small  per-centagc  of  those  which  go  down 
to  the  sea  as  smolts  ever  come  back  as  griUe,  and  that  fro  raid,  a 
still  smaller  number  of  grilse  come  back  fuliy  developed  satroon. 

Following  the  fish  up  stream,  we  have  a  good  opportunity  of  | 
proving  what  we  say.  As  the  animal  coasts  along  the  shore,  it  may  get 
entangled  in  a  stake  net,  and  the  receding  tide  leave  it  todic.  And 
once  upon  a  time,  if  it  escaped  the  stake,  it  might  very  likely  fall 
into  that  mysterious  chamber  of  horrors  the  bag  net,  wliere  a  aiieedy 
death  most  assuredly  awaited  il^  and  ifit  escaped  both  of  these,  it  hod 
still  to  outwit  the  men  with  their  nets  and  cobles,  whose  sole  bust- , 
ness  from  morning  to  night  was  to  watch  and  capture  it.  If  the  fish' 
was  fortunate  enough  to  hit  upon  a  Sunday  for  its  journey,  it  VM^A 
travel  a  long  way  widiout  being  molested  ;  as  by  Act  of  ParLiamcilt 
Sunday  is  a  day  of  nrst  to  the  lish.  As  has  been  hinted,  a  want  of 
water  may  delay  the  ascent,  and  so  also  may  a  dyke  or  a  mill  head. 
It  is  beautiful  to  see  salmon  leaping  over  an  obslruction.  Some- 
times they  will  be  congregated  in  scores  at  the  bottom  of  a  little 
waterfall,  and  if  not  too  high,  llie  tish  may  be  seen  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night,  leaping  or  tr)-ing  to  leap  over  It.  A  highland 
laird,  it  is  said,  used  to  light  a  lire,  and  keep  a  large  caldron  of  water 
boiling  ui'on  it,  so  wt  to  ensure  his  friendi  a  lish  dinner ;  one  or  two 
of  the  more  active  salmon  being  pretty  sure  to  precipitate  thcmsetvea 
into  the  boiling  water  I  The  laird  was  thus  enabled  to  treat  bis 
friends  to  a  "  pretty  kelile  of  fisli  ?  "  There  has  been  «  great  deal  said 
and  written  during  recent  years  about  fish  ladders  and  passes ;  and 
we  have  seen,  in  Mr.  Buckland's  Museum  at  lirompton,  some  very 
curious  models  of  these  useful  ercclion&  A  problem  that  ha»  frequently 
to  be  solved  is,  how  arc  the  ii^Ji  to  surmount  tliis  or  that  waterfall,  or 
to  get  over  some  mill  dam  erection.  Many  enthusiastic  fishery  eco- 
nomists say  tliat  nothing  is  so  easy—"  you  have  only  to  erect  a  fish 
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ladder."  But  it  is  nsicr  to  propose  the  erection  of  a  lUlt  ladder  titan 
to  erect  it.  No  cut  and  dried  jtUu  will  do :  the  same  deujcn,  it  is 
obvious,  won't  suit  every  stream ;  in  fact  each  sUcam,  (that  is,  where 
ilieie  is  an  obstruction),  will  requlrea  ladder  or  a  ]MS»  specially  adapted 
to  tlie  DaiuiaJ  drcumstinccs  of  the  pb<:e.  One  would  fancy  while 
examiDing  some  of  the  stairs,  and  complimenting  the  "  ingenuity  "  of 
die  cngiocci,  that  he  was  nest  to  be  shown  fish  specially  adapted  to 
SBOend  the  laddcnt.  In  fact,  it  a|)pcars  to  us  diat  tlic  pcrnons  who 
hive  contrived  the  majorily  of  lliesc  suuciures,  have  forgotten  the 
great  fact  of  the  fiih  bcin^-  already  in  existence  They  have  invented 
stain  and  ladders,  let  us  entreat  them  next  to  invent  lish  that  will  be 
able  to  ascend  them.  First  to  catch  your  hare  and  then  maVe  your 
soup,  is  a  maxim  in  cookery.  We  wi.th  it  coukl  be  followed  by  the 
in\-entor$  of  salmon  ladders ;  their  grand  idea,  however,  is,  first  make 
fOur  ladder  and  then  find  out  lish  that  can  use  it ;  to  make  salmon  , 
'ataiis  as  cutri,  and  unsuitable  as  possible,  Gccms  to  be  a  point  of 
honour  with  the  constructive  persons  who  venture  to  show  salmon 
the  ivay  tliey  iihoulil  go.  If  these  men  would  only  study  nature,  and 
obscn-c  the  peculi.iriiics  of  each  obstruction,  they  might  some  day 
succeed  in  being  of  real  scnice  to  the  salmon.  ^H 

_  In  time  the  salmon  arrives  at  its  destinadon;  but  when  it  attains' ^H 
I  its  breeding  sUeam,  it  is  just  [lossible  that  the  anxious  angler,  hungry^^ 
for  a  few  fish,  and  cursing  the  greedy  disposition  of  commercial  fishers,  ' 
who  allow  so  few  salmon  to  arrive  at  the  upper  streams,  may  land  it  on 
the  green  sward  after  an  hour  or  two's  hard  fighting.  There  is  usuallj' 
a  battle  in  progress  on  all  salmon  streams  between  die  upper  and 
the  lower  proprietors,  the  men  who  ba'cd  the  tish,  and  the  men  wlio 
catch  them.  The  men  who  give  tlic  breeding  ground  are  hardly 
used ;  all  the  benefit  tliey  derive  from  the  stieain,  is  a  few  weeks'  rod- 
fistiing  at  the  end  of  the  season:  the  men  below  derive  all  tlie  profit; 
those  who  give  the  breeding  ground  obtain  only  n  barren  honour; 
but  there  can  be  no  question  if  the  co-operative  plan  of  fishing  were 
followed,  that  the  upper  proprietors  would  obtain  a  much  greater 
interest  in  the  fishery.  It  is  as  clear  as  sunlight,  that  if  no  smolis 
went  down  to  the  sen,  no  salmon  would  ever  ascend  to  the  fisliing 
stations ;  and  if  the  upper  lairds  chose  either  to  destroy  the  breeding 

tfisi),  or  to  prevent  tlie  deposit  of  their  eggs,  there  would  be  neither 
parr  nor  smolt*  to  grow  into  future  salmon.  True,  the  lower  lairds 
might  resort  to  pisciculture,  and  so  keep  up  die  supplies ;  but  in  » 
well  regulated  fishery  the  n.aiural  system  is  tlie  best  Pisciculture 
a  capital  adjunct,  but  sliould  not  be  reUcd  upon  as  the  sole  meoni  ol 
■     BtOcMng  a  large  salmon  lann. 
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Arrived  at  the  procreanc  cradle  of  ihe  salinon,  let  ux  pause  whilst 
'  ihc  rippling  streARi  is  nursing  the  fish-germs  into  life,  and  sajr  a  few 
words  about  the  natural  history  of  what  has  been  called  the  "venison 
of  the  waters."  The  natural  hisior>'  of  the  salmon  has  been  writtea 
in  controversy.  No  other  animal  has  had  so  much  litcratur 
devoted  to  it,  if  we  except,  perhaps,  the  busy  bee.  Every  stage 
salmon  growth  has  been  hotly  disputed ;  the  fifth  has  been  jealously 
watched  by  rival  factions  from  the  moment  of  its  escape  from  it 
fragile  prison,  till  it  pcrhnps  found  a  grave  in  tliu  stomach  of  son 
assiduous  attendant  at  the  banquets  of  my  lord  mayor  of  Londo 
,\n  exact  manu,il  of  salmon  controversy  would  be  .i  curiosity  of  liter*! 
ture  J  and  one  of  the  moil  curious  diapters  of  Ihe  work  would  be  ir. 
resumi  of  tlie  parr  controversy.  The  parr  controversy  was  a  dispute 
that  raged  long  and  keenly  among  naturati^U ;  indeed  it  is  still  raging. 
for  some  peoph^  won't  believe  whac  their  own  eyes  show  them. 
Briefly  stated,  the  controversy  is,  or  at  least  was,  whether  a  little  fish 
known  in  Scotland  as  the  parr,  and  in  England  as  the  samlet,  wajj 
the  young  of  the  true  salmon  (Saimo  Sa/ar).  "  Ii  is,"  said  one  bodj 
of  the  disinitants.  "  It  is  not,"  rejoined  another.  And  in  that  state 
the  discussion  remained  for  a  long  period,  llut  some  clever  persons 
who  look  an  inletesl  in  the  economy  of  the  salmon  fisheries,  being  re- 
solved that  the  parr  question  should  not  rcsc  on  sucli  an  unsatiitfactory 
basis,  determined  to  see  and  observe  for  themselves,  and  began  a 
scries  of  what  were  in  reality,  although  the  phrase  was  then  un- 
known, piscieultural  experiments.  The  experimenters  are  both  dead, 
and  they  have  gone  to  their  graves  tinnnvarded,  although  it  is  quite 
certain  they  did  royal  service  to  the  cause  of  the  salmon  fisheries. 
Their  names  were  Sliaw  of  Uromlanrig.  forester  to  the  Duke  ol 
Buccleuch,  and  Andrew  \'oimg  of  Invershin,  who  was  at  ihe  tira« 
of  experimenting  in  the  employment  of  the  Duke  of  Suthcriand, 
at  Dunrobin  Castle.  The)-  gathered  Ihc  eggs  of  the  salmon,  and 
kept  them  till  the)'  came  to  life,  and  grew  into  p.irrs,  detaining  them 
till  they  were  seized  with  the  migiatory  inMinct,  when  tliej-  were 
found  to  Iiavc  changed  into  wliat  in  Scotland  arc  called  smolts, 
having  a  totally  different  appearance  from  the  parr,  being  scaled  fidi, 
ready  to  encounter  the  salt-water,  an  clement  in  which  wc  know  the 
parr  cannot  live.  The  most  curious  circumstance  attending  their 
cxpenmentj  was  the  independent  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  two 
men ;  one  foun<l  that  the  parr  changed  into  smolts,  and  became 
scaled  fish  at  a  period  of  twelve  months  from  the  time  of  llieir  being 
hatched ;  whilst  the  other  asserted  that  these  fish  di<l  not  become 
parr  till  they  were  two  years  old !    Thus  the  i»rr  question  remained 
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tin  the  StoTmontScId  cxperimenu  began ;  notliiitg  being  settled  bui 
tliat  tlie  parr  ultimately  became  j-oung  iuilmon,  and  even  Uiat  wa» 
ver>'  grudgingly  admitted  by  many  of  the  controversialists.  A  curious 
turn  «Tis  given  to  the  eontiovcny  by  the  establishment  of  aRificial 
breeding- ponds  at  Stomiontticid  on  the  river  Tay.  It  was  there 
found  that  neither  Shaw  nor  Voung  were  right,  but  that  a  moiety  of 
the  parr  became  smolta  at  the  end  of  twelve  inontb.s,  whilst  the  other 
half  of  any  given  brood  of  salmon  did  not  change  till  the  fish  were 
two  years  of  age  I  How  is  that  ?  will  be  asked.  Well,  we  cannot 
tell:  nobody  can  tell;  it  is  one  of  those  nuiositics  of  fish  growth 
which  nobody  can  understand. 

In  reference  to  this  anomaly,  Mr.  Robert  Buist,  the  conservator  of 
the  'i'ay  fisheries,  kindly  furnished  us  with  tlie  following  notes ;  The 
anomaly  of  onehalf  of  the  fry  reaching  the  condition  of  smotts,  and 
leaving  the  ponds  wJien  only  a  yc.ir  old*  and  the  other  half  remain- 
ing, has  always  been  supposed  lo  be  accounted  for  upon  die  suppo- 
sition of  the  earlier  fish  being  the  produce  of  the  full-grown  salmon, 
while  the  others,  or  two-year  old  brood,  were  supposed  to  be  the  iry 
of  grilses.  Experiments  at  StormontAcld  put  tliis  matter  right  by 
negativing  the  supposition.  I  gave  orders  in  November,  1859,  that 
none  but  full  s.iImon  should  be  lalten  for  the  purposes  of  the  ponds, 
but  for  all  that  the  anomaly  remains  eitaclly  as  before.  Although  all 
the  firy  in  tiie  ponds  tliis  year  [1861J  were  the  produce  of  the  mature 
salmon,  only  a  moiety  of  them  have  as  yet  departed  for  the  sea, 
while  those  which  are  left  will  remain  in  the  parr  stale  for  another 
year  ccrUin.  In  the  early  part  of  last  year,  Brom  the  unfax-ourablc 
season  for  halcliing  purposes,  the  whole  brood  appeared  stunted  an<l 
UI-gTown,  and  It  was  hardly  expected  that  any  of  the  1859  eggs 
vfould  be  found  auuming  the  smoh  sutc  this  year.  However,  about 
the  month  of  April,  early  fears  were  dispelled.  .\  goodly  portion  of 
the  fry  began  lo  assume  the  smoll  scales,  and  the  metamorphosis 
continued  rapidly,  till  fully  a  half  of  the  brood  were  ripe  for  the 
sen,  and  allowed  in  consequence  to  migrate  into  the  river. 

The  philosophy  of  fish  culture  will  afford  matter  for  a.  separate 
paper,  and  in  the  mean  time  we  shall  prepare  to  descend  the  stream 
with  the  seagoing  fish.  The  dates  offish  life  and  growtli  an;  inleresi- 
ia^  The  parent  salmon  begin  to  deposit  their  c^s  in  NoTcmber, 
and  in  some  rivers  as  early  as  October.  The  fecundation  of  the  ova 
was  also  at  one  time  a  in:iiter  of  controversy,  and  much  nonsense 
was  written  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  now  known  that  tlie  fecundation 
of  the  eggs  is  altogether  an  outward  operation ;  thai  is,  the  ova  being 
exuded  by  the  female  fish,  it  is  fructified  by  \.\\e  mJXt.  0&  >^  vx^xA 
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animal ;  hence  the  an  of  pisciculture.  I'his  is  the  gmin  of  know- 
ledge thai  has  led  to  the  re-popuiating  of  the  Krcnch  ftesh-water 
iillKnes,  by  means  of  the  fish  laboratoiy  of  Huninguc,  where  thou- 
sonde  of  fish  egg«  are  annually  received  for  distribution  throughout 
the  pro«nces  of  France.  After  a  period  of  a  hundred  days,  more  or 
less,  the  eggs  yield  their  fish,  tiny  lilttc  things  that  have  to  depend  for 
their  subsistence  on  the  umbilical  bag.  They  grow  njwce,  however, 
and  in  twelve  months  half  of  the  brood  is  ready  to  go  to  the  sca;  so 
tlrnt  we  have  this  anomaly  in  connection  with  the  growth  of  the 
salmon,  namely,  that  a  poriion  of  the  lisJi  come  l>adc  from  tlie  salt- 
water weighing  two  or  tliree  pounds  (so  it  is  thought),  wliile  their 
brothers  and  sisters  are  still  parr  of  about  half  an  ounce  in  weight 
and  two  inches  in  length.  The  purr  suffer  drcadf\illy  on  their  way  to 
the  sea,  or  rather  while  they  remain  in  the  river ;  they  become  an 
easy  prey  to  the  juvenile  angler,  and  afford  an  occasional  toothsome 
fry  to  the  cottagers  of  a  salmon  district.  Wc  have  heard  of  an 
iiMtustrious  Canncr  on  the  river  I^  a  tributtry  of  the  Tay,  who  fed 
Jiis  pigs  with  these  young  salmon  I 

f  I  It  has  been  calculated  that  a  salmon  yields  about  a  thousand  eggs 
fi)r  every  pound  of  its  weight  Thus  a  twenty.poond  salmon  should 
yield  about  twenty  thousand  e^s;  but  large  deductions  require  to  be 
made  from  the  gross  yield  before  it  can  be  determined  how  many  fish 
will  result  from  a  given  hatching.  Thousands  of  the  eggs  escape  the 
gcrminniing  milt,  other  thousands  arc  devoured  by  hungry  enemies, 
and  thousands  arc  never  hatched,  from  various  causes  over  which 
there  can  be  no  control ;  so  that  of  the  twenty  diousand  eggs  that 
may  be  deposited  by  a  female  salmon,  it  is  questionable  if  more  than 
a  fourth  of  that  quantity  will  ever  come  to  life,  far  less  arrive  at  the 
maturity  of  table  fish.  Supposing,  howe^'cr,  that  five  thonsand  of  the 
eggs  hatch  out,  it  is  pretty  catain  that  not  above  a  fifth  of  that 
number  of  young  will  eva  reach  the  sea,  and  only  a  moderate  per- 
centage of  these  will  escape  the  dangers  of  the  ileep,  and  be  able  to 
return  as  grilse  to  the  parenta)  watcn;  for  we  even,  stupid  as  tt  may 
seem,  kill  our  grilse,  although  these  arc  fish  th.-it  have  never  Ijred,  but 
it  being  legal  to  kill  them,  they  arc  killed  accordingly  in  vast 
numbers.  It  will  thus  be  seen  lliat  if  the  salmon  w.is  not  a  roosl 
prolific  fish,  it  would  soon  become  extinct.  But  all  fish  are  wonder- 
fully fruitfuL  A  cotlfish  yields  its  young  by  tlie  million,  whilst  a 
herring  of  ordinary  size  may  contain  more  than  thirty  thousand  cggK 
Ii  has  been  uid  that  if  a  pair  of  herrings  were  to  be  placed  in  a  sea 
as  large  as  the  German  Ocean)  and  were  left  unmolested  foe  x  period 
of  ten  years,  the  water  would  be  utterly  inipatsable  from  iis  wealth  of 
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Esh.     Sucli  iiccutnutaiion  k  fortunately  impossible :  the  beiUncc  kept 
up  by  nature  prevents  it. 

Nothing  is  more  C(:it.-i)n  than  that  n  stream  of  &  given  size  will 
only  breed  and  feed  a  given  Dumber  of  fish.  If  the  salmon  are  loo 
plentiful,  they  will  be  lean  and  flavourless  from  the  want  of  sufficient 
food ;  if^  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  tite  right  number,  the  fish  will 
be  fnt  and  of  6ne  Havour.  A  good  ulmon  river,  however,  is  very . 
populous,  not  only  with  "fish  of  the  inilmon  kind,"  which  are  pro- 1 
lectcd  by  Act  of  I'Artiamcnt,  but  also  with  fish  which  are  DOC  of  the 
salmon  kind,  but  are  the  enemies  of  the  salmon,  as  eels,  pike,  and 
other  fishes.  In  particular,  there  are  salmon  in  tlie  river  (or  at  any 
rate  these  Ash  are  con,itantly  going  and  coming)  of  all  ages  and  of  anie 
ranging  from  two  and  three  inches  to  monsters  of  the  deep  that  are 
three  or  four  feci  long,  and  forty  or  fifty  jiounds  in  weight, — fish  that 
are  more  ^'aluablc  lh.in  sheep !  It  is  gratiljing  to  find  salmon  so 
heavy,  and  tliat  they  arc  becoming  more  and  more  plentifuL  Ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  we  co\ild  not  liave  estimated  the  fish  of  any  salmon 
river  as  being  more  in  the  .-iggregate  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  poitncts 
weight  per  salmon,  now  they  have  greatly  increased,  and  will  be  on 
dK  average  at  least  four  or  five  pounds  more  than  that ;  the  fi;^  {we 
exclude  iMTTs)  of  almoid  any  good  salmon  river  will  now  weigh  over 
twenty  pounds  each,  and  many  of  an  excqttionally  large  size  are 
beginning  to  be  caught.  Ten  years  a^o  there  would  be  few  five- 
year  old  fish  in  any  of  otir  salmon  rivers,  as  we  were  at  that  lime 
feasting  on  our  four-year  otds,  that  is,  if  we  are  not  in  error  as  to  the 
ratio  of  salmon  growth,  which  we  hold  to  be  as  follows:  An  egg 
deposited  in  the  November  of  1S64  would  be  transformed  into  a  fish 
in  the  >tay  of  t86i; ;  a  year  after  that  date  it  would  be  possible  for 
that  parr  to  become  a  smolt,  and  if  so,  it  would  descend  to  tlie  sea 
in  May  or  June,  and  return  about  August  or  September  as  a  grilse, 
weighing  four  or  five  pounds;  in  1867,  if  spared,  it  would  agaia.j 
prorced  to  the  sea,  and,  if  tlie  Duke  of  Athole's  experiments  may  be 
relied  upon,  conic  back  as  a  salmon  of  ten  or  twelve  pounda' 
weight ;  and  this  year,  just  atxiut  the  time  this  Magazine  is  pub- 
lished, it  should  be  grown  into  a  prime  fi.th,  and  will  have  had  a, 
few  nion:  pounds  added  to  its  weight.  It  is  well  tliat  the  salmon ' 
supply  has  again,  topped  the  demand ;  at  the  lime  we  have  indicated, 
ten  or  twelve  yeara  ago,  it  aUnost  looked  as  if  this  fine  fish  woul 
have  become  extinct — the  fruits  of  over-fishing  and  evil  legistatic 
Now,  as  has  been  hinted,  our  chief  salmon  streams  must  be  populc 
with  fish  \  but  no  exact  census,  and  tltat  b  to  be  regretted,  can 
lakcn  of  these' finny  inhabitants  of  the  dcic^.     M,  >!a^  Y^«Mn>x ^ 
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4iur  mimon  stream  contains  salmon,  of  all  sizes  and  in  all  stages  01 
growth ;  there  is  first  the  little  parr  of  a  few  raontlis  old— tliooc  that 
came  to  life  in  May:  then  there  arc  also,  tlie  year-old  lurrs — that 
it  the  moiety  tliat  <ii<l  not  emigrate  at  the  en<l  of  the  first  )'car ; 
and  besides  these,  there  will  be  a  few  three-year  olds — fish  that, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  have  not  yet  assumed  the  livery  of 
emigration.  Next,  wc  Imve  the  nevsly-rcturned  smolts,  now  knouii 
OS  jjiilse.  Tliey  have  been  at  the  sea  for  tlie  lirsc  time.  And  thcrc 
is  besides  a  lot  of  fine  fic^h  run  eight  and  ten  pound  salmon,  woilc- 
ing  up  the  stream  to  reach  the  spawning-giound,  and  to  crown  alt, 
wc  find  the  patriarchs  of  the  river,  the  grandsircs  and  great-grawl- 
siics  of  the  population  ;  the  whole  making  up  a  wxjndcrfully  large 
number — without  taking  into  account  such  vennin  aa  tlie  bull-tioul, 
about  which  vre  shall  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  i>resently. 

The  rapid  giowili  of  the  salmon  is  really  very  remarkable. 
Making  great  itUowance  for  blunders  and  cuggcrations,  it  has  wc 
think,  been  proved  that  a  smoll  weighing  about  an  ounce  and  a  half 
in  May,  has  grown  into  a  four-pound  grilse  between  iliat  lin>c  and 
the  end  of  August !  It  was  at  one  time  pretty  generally  maintained 
that  a  grilse  never  became  a  salmon  ;  indeed,  there  arc  gentlemen 
who  still  maintain  that  proposition,  llic  late  Duke  of  Athole,  how- 
ever, took  steps  to  prove,  and  succeeded  in  proving,  60m  the  growth 
of  certain  fish  that  he  caused  to  be  marked,  tliat  grilse  undoubtedly 
become  salmon ;  and  also  that  they  grow  with  very  great  rapidity, 
gaining  several  pounds  in  weight  every  year.  No  explanation  has 
ever  been  given  of  the  extraordinary  mode  in  which  tlic  salmon 
cJiange  from  parr  into  smolts.  Tlie  parr  are  entirety  destitute  of 
scales,  they  have  a  skin  which  is  so  very  thin  tliat  if  a  jiarr  he 
placed  in  suit-water  before  it  is  covered  with  scnieti,  it  speedily 
sickens  and  dies.  Mow  it  is  that  only  half  of  a  brood  of  salmon 
change  into  smolts  at  one  time  is  a  problem  that  has  still  to  be 
solved,  nor  can  any  cause  be  assigned  for  ilic  allcmalc  life  of  the 
fish,  which  go  from  tlie  fresh  water  to  tlie  salt,  and  tia  r^tS,  witli 
such  undeviating  regularity.  Many  experiments  have  been  trie<l 
with  a  view  to  find  out  how  it  is  that  the  parr  do  not  all  become 
smolts  at  one  time ;  and  the  most  interesting  of  the  experiments 
were  undoubtedly  those  related  on  a  preceding  page.  As  to  tlie 
cause  of  the  salmon  migrating,  it  is  said  that  it  is  driven  from 
salt  water  to  fresh  as  a  means  of  killing  certain  jMrnsites  that 
prey  upon  il — sea-lice  these  jiarasites  are  called,  and  they  arc  often 
seen  on  a  fresh  run  or  sea-killed  salmon. 

It  is  time  DOW  to  say  a  few  more  words  about  the  economy  of  a 
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!U]mon  stream,  and  the  management  of  the  fisheries.  Tlie  water  of 
nny  river  which  contains  fish  ought  to  be  pure ;  in  fact,  tlie  best  test 
of  the  purity  or  a  stream  is,  th.it  fish  itrc  able  to  live  in  it  Theae 
aniouUs  are  «o  susceptible  tlut  they  rapidly  become  in  flavour  and 
colour  a  mere  rcllfx  of  their  wirroundings.  In  a  river  where  large 
quantities  of  resinous  wood  arc  floated  to  market  the  fish  acquire  a 
refiiious  taste.  In  darti  earthy  waters  the  fish  arc  dark  and  cRithy; 
in  fact,  fisli  of  ati  kiiiiis  have  a  good  many  of  tlie  qualities  of  the 
clumcleon  about  them :  so  that  purity  of  water  ts  the  first  grand 
essential  of  n  salmon  or  trout  stream.  A  great  many  of  the  English 
rivers  arc,  or  were  Utcly,  without  any  lish,  in  consequence  of  their 
being  iKcd  as  sewers.  Some  rivers  again,  that  had  long  been  barren 
from  tl)e  same  cause,  immediately  became  populous  with  fine  salmon 
the  moment  tlie  cause  was  removed.  It  is  wonderful  what  aa 
nmounl  of  filth  of  all  kimls  a  river  will  absorb  before  the  fish  begin 
to  desert  it  or  to  be  poisoned.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  Frith 
of  Forth  at  Edinburgh :  for  years  past  numerous  gas-works  have 
been  emptying  their  rcfiisc  into  that  stream,  throwing  into  the 
water  cxcry  year  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
gallons  of  fish  poison  ;  and  besides  that  amount  of  liquid  stulT,  there 
flows  into  the  water  all  kinds  of  refuse  water  and  diluted  cliemicals  from 
dbttUeries,  secret  works,  bleacb-fieldi,  paper-mills,  and  other  manu- 
fitctorie^.  It  i.i  wonderful,  afler  all  this  poison  mnttcr  is  thrown  in, 
that  sahnon  continue  to  live  and  thrive  in  the  Forth.  It  is  the  last 
straw  that  is  said  to  break  the  camel's  bnck — we  wonder  how  many 
more  gallons  of  refuse  it  will  require  to  drive  away  the  salmon  from 
that  river.  The  attention  of  Parliament  having  been  directed  to  the 
necessity  of  purifying  our  rivers,  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  most  of  tlie  Engli^li  streams,  with  a  view  to 
report  upon  the  necessary  remedies,  so  that  in  time  we  may  eiqicct 
some  improvement  in  mo*t  of  our  streams. 

There  is  by  law  both  an  annual  and  a  weekly  close  time 'for 
salmon,  'i'his  circumstance  is  of  great  value  to  the  various  fisheries, 
as  it  admits  of  a  proper  supply  of  fish  getting  up  llic  river  to  spawn, 
which,  if  the  matter  were  left  entirely  in  the  h.inds  of  the  owners  or 
lessees,  might  not  be  the  case.  There  h;is  from  first  to  last  been  a 
mighty  amount  of  disputation  on  the  subject  of  the  close  time ;  when 
it  should  begin,  and  how  long  it  ought  to  last,  has  been  discussed 
with  great  heat,  and  even  now  attempts  are  being  made  to  extend 
the  open  season  of  lorae  of  the  rivers  for  a  few  days;  a  reasonable 
enough  request  in  one  or  two  instances,  where  the  rirer  is  a  tale  one. 
Some  of  the  Scottish  salmon  rivers,  it  is  sud,  vk.  dOM&  ^vcv  Q^ 
Vol.  ].,  N.  S.  tM&  V  \      ^ 
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fourteen  daj'S  Ixfore  the  ]>Toper  time;  and  it  is  aigued  thst  b  con- 
sequence the  public  arc  deprived  of  a  supply  of  these  fine  fish  ai  ihe 
very  time  they  could  be  Liken  in  the  greatest  plenty,  and  would  con- 
sequently be  sold  cheap.  "  Excellent  fish  of  the  salmon  kind,"  »ay 
soincofthv  Edinburgh  liahmongere,  "might  be  obtained  till  the  middle 
of  September,  without  damage  to  the  fiaheries."  It  ix  ijuitc  dear  tlut 
the  same  jieriods  for  close  time  would  not  be  Ktiitibte  to  all  rivers, 
because  in  some  strcuns  the  fish  are  early  and  in  others  laic,  and 
whcic,  as  in  sonie  places  in  England,  the  close  lime  is  ioipproprinc, 
it  ought  lo  be  altered.  But  as  regards  other  streams,  we  should  like 
to  leave  well  alone,  especially  where  the  close  limes,  as  presently 
observed,  h^ve  been  ]>roved  to  be  of  benefit  10  the  fislieries.  It  is 
thought  by  some  that  the  salmon  fislieries  north  of  the  Tweed  might 
be  kept  open  a  few  days  longer  without  any  damage  to  their  produc- 
tive power,  A  recent  Act  of  Parliament  gives  the  CoramissiODent 
power,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  lengtlien  the  fishing  season,  but  we 
hope  the  power  will  be  tcntlerly  used,  because  the  changing  and 
extension  of  the  close  time  has  on  some  rivers  been  the  saving  of 
the  salmon. 

The  whole  question  of  the  economy  of  a  salmon  river  may  be 
easily  summed  up  if  we  liken  the  river  to  a  slock  farm.  Tlieie  is  one 
grand  fad  th^t  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  salmon  fanning,  and  it 
is,  that  a  given  expanse  of  water  will  only  feed  and  breed  a  given 
number  offish.  A  fishmonger  tells  us  that  the  Forth  it  now  over- 
populated,  and  that  hundreds  of  salmon  arc  annually  found  dead  in 
consequence.  In  other  rivers,  as  the  Tweed,  the  vermin — thai  is 
the  bull  trout,  && — are  gaining  an  ascendancy  that  must  in  time 
prove  fatal  to  the  true  salmon  {Salmo  Sa/ar).  Vet  these  butt  trout 
being  under  protection,  as  fish  of  the  "^ilmon  kind,"  cannot  be 
killeil  at  that  period  when  to  destroy  one  of  them  would  prevent  the 
growth  of  future  thousands — namely,  during  the  close  time.  Neither 
the  Tweed  Act,  nor  any  other  Act,  permits  the  killing  of  fish  of  the 
"  salmon  kind  '  at  an  unlawful  period.  Some  people  say,  when  a 
ri^er  is  destitute  of  i,almon,  "  go  largelyinto  pisciculture ;"  bat  pisci- 
culture is  only  a  remedy  for  mtrfishmg.  Pisciculture  is  no  remedy 
for  a  river  that  is  full  of  vermin,  because  the  more  fish  of  the  real 
kind  that  arc  bred,  ilie  greater  wilt  be  the  increase  of  the  bull  trout 
and  tile  other  enemies  of  the  true  salmon.  In  salmon  farming  n-e 
have  a  great  deal  to  leam.  It  is  ea.iy  for  ]>eisons  of  shatiov 
information  to  write  or  speak  dogmatically  about  the  salmon 
fisheries ;  but  those  who  know  most,  or  at  any  rate  those  who  think 
deeply  on  the  subject,  say  least  about  their  knowledge. 


-'A  Friar  of  Orders  Grey.'' 


OW  saddle  my  pdftey,  brother,  I  pray. 

And  snddk  thine  OWD  as  well,*' 
Said  a  buily  monk  or  the  Frian  grey, 
Cominti  out  of  hU  lonely  cell ; 
"  For  I've  got  to  leave  home 
On  a  journey  to  Rome, 
Wliich  will  take  mc  full  many  a  day ; 
So  furnish  thyaclf 
With  all  manner  of  pelf 
To  shorten  the  lime  on  our  way. 
And  take  thee  a  flask 
From  the  choicest  old  cask 
Wc  all  of  us  love  so  well, 
For  far,  (ar  and  near, 
There's  no  such  good  cheer 
As  grows  in  the  Val  PoliccU." 

"  Pax  vobJKcum,'  the  abbot  he  cried, 

*'  St.  Francis  walch  over  thee  well  ]  * 
And  off  on  his  journey  the  pater  hied 

At  (he  nound  of  the  matin  bell. 

Full  hot  w-i-t  the  day 

And  dusty  the  way. 
The  flask  became  empty  full  soOn ; ' 

Not  an  inn  on  the  road, 

jVs  onwards  ihey  strode 
To  within  halfan-hoor  of  noon. 


At  last  ihcy  ilrew  hear 

To  an  inn  where  good  cheer 
"Was  nurkcd  up  for  man  and  for  bc*st ; 

The  wine  was  right  good. 

And  die  monk  as  he  stood 
Drank  off  half-a-gallon  at  least. 
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"  By  Si.  Francis,"  he  cried, 

"  Now  hcic  I'll  abide. 
And  send  thee  on,  brother,  alicad, 

To  mark  wilh  an  '  Esl," 

Wherever  the  best 
Can  be  found  of  the  grape's  nil^  red.* 

So  pater  and  brotlier 

Took  leave  of  each  other ; 
The  tnonk  to  his  goblet  rctumedi 

And  on  the  next  day 

Continued  his  way. 
Till  the  magical  "  Eat "  he  discerned. 

Through  Tuscany 's  meads 

The  pater's  path  leads, 
Through  q\\\<z  groves,  \ineyards,  and  Bowery;, 

Where  the  golden  grain 

Of  Arcwo's  plain 
Stretches  to  Cortona's  towers, 

Where  clustering  vine 

And  mulberry  twine 
Tlieir  branches  in  leafy  green  bowers. 
And  off  to  the  west  of  the  mountain  crest. 

The  silent  waters  gleam. 
Where  Roman  and  Nubian  calmly  rest. 

Dreaming  the  last  long  dtreain. 

But  the  pater  he  thought, 

1  trow  mc,  of  nought 
Hut  where  he  should  drink  of  the  best ; 

He  leckcd  not  the  scene 

Of  dark  Thrasymcnc — 
His  thoughts  were  all  ccnter'd  on  ■<  Esl !" 


Thus  ui)-hill  and  down, 

Through  hamlet  and  town, 
O'er  plains  fertile,  fruitful,  or  stony ; 

The  best  bottles  broached, 

Until  he  approached 
Tlie  city  of  Mont'  Fiascoiie. 


^A  Friar  0/ Orders  Grty." 
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And  lo  !  on  the  door 

Of  a.  larem  he  saw 
'I'lirice  the  gLuldentng  signals  chalked  up. 

"  Surely  list,  Esi,  Est, 

Is  Ihe  best  of  the  best," 
Quoth  the  pater,  "so  hero  will  I  sup." 

Cap  in  hand,  the  host  drew  near 

To  greet  his  priestly  guest 
Aod  tell  of  all  the  dainty  clicer 

Tlut  stood  at  his  bchesL 
"  My  wine  is  qi.irkling,  pure  and  clear, 

Ofltal/«thcbc5t; 
Mine  olive-trees  known  far  and  near, 

To  give  the  choicest  icst ! " 

•'  Get  away  with  thine  olives,  thou  silliest  knave  I 

To  relish  a  cup  of  good  wine, 
By  St.  Francis,  I'll  ne'er,  till  I  come  to  my  grave, 

Tiiste  one  of  these  olives  of  thine  '. " 

Pearling  beads  of  sparkling  light 

Flashed  thro"  the  crj-stal  cup ; 
And  as  he  grasjied  the  goblet  bright 

The  old  monk's  eye  lit  up. 
"  Now  bless  thee,  man,  with  gifts  anuin, 

I  speak  a  word  of  truth, 
Each  ruby  cup  brings  back  again 

A  year  of  golden  youth  !" 


And  deep  and  long  the  pater's  draug!)!, 

He  drained  the  goblet  dr]'; 
And  leaning  'gainst  the  porL-d's  shaft, 

A  tear  broke  from  his  eye. 
ily  turns  he  wept,  by  turns  he  laughed, 

'ITicD  heaved  a  heavy  sigh, — 
"  Many  a  goblet  choice  I've  qualTed, 

But  never  a  one  came  nigh 
Tliat  warmed  my  heart  with  fire  divine, 

At  this  rare  juice  of  thine." 
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For  days  he  sUycd 

And  quaffed  and  prayed 
For  strength  to  light  the  devQ ; 

But  c\''ry  night 

He  tost  the  fight 
And  on  the  ground  b]'  level 

He  fought  amain, 

Bui  all  in  vain, 
The  devil  won  the  Dattlej 

Till  icy  Death 

Cut  off  his  breath 
With  his  almighty  rattle. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  wondcr^grcat 

I'erplciied  the  brother's  mind; 
For  what  could  be  the  pater's  (ale 

That  be  ihua  stayed  behind  ? 

So  back  to  find  the  truant  out 

The  faithful  brother  aped, 
And,  soon  relieved  of  all  his  doubt. 

He  found  tlie  paler — dead ! 

"  Alas,  alas  1  and  woe  is  me  1 " 

Th'  afflicted  brother  cried, 
"That  such  the  good  soul's  eod  should  be, 

Unshriven  to  have  died  I " 

They  laid  him  'midst  the  vines,  alone, 

A  red  grape  at  bis  head ; 
And  at  his  feci  a  sculptured  stone 

To  mark  his  lonely  bed. 

And  there,  wtb  many  a  sigh  and  groan 

And  beatings  of  ilie  breast, 
The  brother  he  wrote  on  this  self  same  stone : 

"  Jlominns  mius  mnrltutB  ist, 

^roptir  nimiuni  lEsl.  (Itl,  Csll" 

H.   A.   BURETTB. 


The  Autumn  Holiday. 


HAT  the  Autumn  HoIitUy  is  entitled  to  take  rank  beside 
the  Tinus  ncwspnpcT,  the  electric  telegraph,  and  77ie 
GfHtleman's  Magazine,  Ai  one  of  the  instilulions  of  the 
liind,  I  think  can  scarcely  be  doubted  At  least,  if  that 
use  vrfaich  becomes  second  nature,  and  the  general  admission  ol 
its  necessity  in  almott  all  rankj  of  life,  can  stamp  an  institution  as 
English,  tliis,  although  one  of  the  latest  bom,  must  be  admitted  to 
Iiavc  taken  as  deep  root  as  any  other  social  practice  which  the 
"exigences  of  civilisation  "  have  introduced  among  us. 

Of  very  uncertain  parentage,  and  comjiosed  of  very  various 
elements,  tlie  autumn  holiday  has  grown  np  in  our  midst  under  aU 
the  distid vantages  which  such  an  origin  implies;  and  its  promiscuous 
character  and  irregular  conduct  must  be  bud  to  the  charge  of  that 
total  n^lcct  of  all  order,  of  that  laiuez  /aire  system,  which  charac- 
terises the  social  amusements  and  relaxations  of  Englishmen. 

If  we  take  our  social  cycle  at  the  autumnal  end,  and  trace  it  back 
to  the  other,  wo  come  to  the  Chri-ttmas  festin'ties.  And  thus  it  is  the 
sparks  from  the  yule-log  which  kindle  the  lires  of  ambition,  and  keep 
the  wheel  of  fashion  in  its  perpetual  round.  Christmas  dinners, 
family  gatlierings,  fox-hunts,  shooting  parties  county  balls,  although 
they  no  longer  occupy,  as  in  times  past,  the  whole  attention  of  what 
ia  called  "  society,"  still  retain  HtxK  prtmier  pas.  Ambition  may  be  a 
raunting  passion,  the  desire  for  distinction  in  London  society  may 
rise  to  a  mania,  parliaments  may  be  powerful  and  make  wise  laws, 
business  may  be  all-absorbing,  j-et  the)'  must  all  wait  until  tlic 
country  and  country  sports  have  had  their  innings,  and  absorbed  the 
first  and  full  share  of  the  vit  vUa  of  English  gentlemen  and  gentle- 
women ; — so  deeply  rooted  still  are  our  habits  of  thought  in  the 
manners  and  customs  of  our  Saxon  and  Norman  ancettors. 

The  London  season  is  but  one,  but  the  couotT>-  has  two, — the 
winter,  namely,  and  the  autumn.     The   London  season  begin'!  wil 
the  reprieve  of  the  partridges  and  pheasants,  and  ends  with  ( 
death  warrant  of  the  grouse.    So  these  pleasant  specimens  of  ti 
"feathered  tribe"  may  be   said    to  represent  the  alpha  and  lb* 
omega  of  all  the  social  activities  of  this  gieai  T>a^\»«»,     Ki^i  ^ 
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forget  not  to  note  how  curiously  the  divinit)-  who  presides  over  "  le 
&poit "  fans  ftccommodiitud  esch  kind  ai  game  to  the  capacities  of 
the  Mvcrcti  races  of  social  man ;  the  comparatively  rich  and  the  com- 
paratively poor;  the  young  and  the  old ;  the  roba^t  and  the  feeble  1 
Faitridgicide  is  within  the  means  of  all  Ihc  middle  classes  of  society, 
but  the  st.iiighier  of  the  pheasant*  demands  plenty  of  monc>'.  More- 
over, the  Inticr  is  a  kind  of  bam-tloor  combat,  a  sort  of  slay-at-home 
warfare,  performed  easily  enough  by  elderly  gentlemen  who  are  only 
lit  for  garrison  duty.  The  expedition  against  die  grouse,  OTi  the 
oiher  hand,  parukes  of  a  marauding  character,  and  is  best  adapted  to 
the  light  tiinbed  guerillas  and  sharp-shooters  amongst  sport&men, 
who,  widi  plenty  uf  time  and  little  fat,  can  endure  the  sultry  heat  of 
the  reeking  mountain  side  in  the  hottest  month  of  the  year. 
po  long,  then,  as  country  sports  and  country  hospitalities  retain 
jr  present  hold  upon  those  who  arc  called  the  "  lords  of  cre.ition  " 
and  the  *'  queens  of  society," — and  long  may  they  retain  their  hold — 
it  will  he  in  vain  to  exclaim  against  the  absurdly  late  period  of  the 
year  at  which  the  London  season  begins  and  ends.  Yet  that  the 
belt  educated  and  most  rcGncd  classes  should  turn  their  backs  upon 
nature  at  the  very  lime  when  she  is  most  attractive,  and  shut  their 
eyes  to  her  charms  jusi  as  she  has  decked  herself  in  the  lovely  attire 
of  her  >'irgin  prime,  asking  to  be  wooed,  is  curious,  is  hunentablc,  is 
jad.  But  where  fashion  leads  who  dare  refuse  to  follow  ?  l-'ashion 
keeps  US  in  [he  country  until  Mardi  or  April,  and  fashion  and  parlia- 
ment bettveen  them  keep  us  in  Wwn  until  August,  and — votla  tout ! 

The  consequence  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  the  present  lengthy 
Ecason  is  injurious  from  its  uninterrupted  continuousncss.  It  comes 
at  a  time,  too,  when  the  country  has  superior  claims  upon  our 
attention,  and  tlie  autumn  holiday  (alls  too  late  in  the  year.  W'hen 
we  reflect  upon  tlic  enormous  amount  of  business  transacted  by 
parliament,  and  by  those  connected  with  its  functions,  and  upon 
the  infinite  interests  which  are  involved  in  its  deliberations ;  when 
we  reckon  the  members  of  committees,  parliamentary  agents  and 
their  employe's,  counsel  and  their  surroundings ;— attorneys,  clients, 
witnesses,  et  hoc  genus  emne;  when  we  think  of  the  incessant  toil,  by 
night  and  by  day,  of  tlicse,  and  of  thousands  of  others,  we  must  allow 
the  interests  to  be  enormous.  But  so  is  the  strain.  Scores  of  brains 
break  down  under  it  every  season ;  hundreds  of  minds  are  tlirown  off 
their  balance;  and  thousands  have  their  nervous  systems  seriously 
and  permanently  damaecd.  For  the  ever  bent  bow  will  in  time  lose 
its  tension,  &nd  the  spring  which  is  never  relaxed  must  part  with 
its  elasticity.     And   is  it  not,  in  fact,  the  most  learned,  the  most 
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laborious,  the  most  imponant  section  of  society,  the  erinu  de  la 
trtnK,  in  ihc  best  sense,  which  Buflbra  ? 

Is  there  no  remedy  for  at  least  a  great  jjart  of  this  evil?  Why 
not  divide  thix  long  and  harassing  season  into  two  pnru  ?  It  h  only 
necessary  to  begin  earlier,  say  in  February,  orwhcii  parliament  meets, 
and  there  might  be  an  intcrrcgnuin,  a  holiday  at  Whitsuntide,  of  a 
month's  duration,  say  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of 
June,  wlien  tlie  country  couI<l  be  vi&itcd,  and  the  energies  of  business 
men  recruited  afier  three  months  of  hard  work.  I'liis  would  be  much 
better  tli.in  the  present  two  little  holidays  zX  Kastcr  and  Whitsuntide, 
which  arc  too  short  to  be  of  real  use  to  anyone.  The  season  might 
then  extend  to  the  middle  of  August,  as  at  present,  tliree  months  more 

By  this  arrangement  our  senators  and  tlicir  satellitet  would  get  a 
good  rest,  and  lime  would  he  aftonied  for  rearranging  business 
which  hud  heun  thrown  out  of  ge:ir,  or  matters  thrust  aside  in  the 
tcuRle,  ready  f^^r  the  second  half  of  the  session. 

It  will  doubtless  be  objected  to  this  proposal  tliat  there  arc  so 
many  and  such  vast  interests  concerned  in  the  London  "  season," 
that  anything  beyond  a  mete  temporary  suspension  of  its  daily  life 
and  functions  would  jirove  most  disastrous  to  them.  Besides  the 
above,  artists  of  all  kinds,  authors,  publislicrs.  and  other  caterers  for 
the  public  tastes  and  amusements  mi;i;ht  he  thrown  out  of  work  by 
thousands,  it  may  be  siiid,  for  the  whole  time  here  suggested  to  he 
kept  holiday.  But  need  this  be  ?  Much  of  the  mere  routine  work 
would  go  on  as  usual,  only  with  lesi  strain ;  and  many  of  tlie  cUs^cs- 
just  named  would  follow  their  patrons  into  the  country,  or  jiay  a 
visit  to  the  continent,  for  a  short  se.ison  ;  whilst  all,  principals  and 
subordinates,  patrons  and  clients,  would  gain  as  much  by  a  ramble 
in  the  country  in  tlie  month  of  June  :ls  in  tlint  of  September. 

Before  pas-ting  to  the  :tutumn  holiday,  1  wiili  to  make  a  remark 
upon  the  prevalent  idea  that  holiday -making  is  on  the  increase. 
Is  it  not  that  the  manner  of  it  only  is  changed  ?  Is  it  Irmfi'ra 
muianlur,  or  ncs  mi'liimur  only?  No  doubt,  the  railw.iys  pouring 
their  hundreds  of  thousands  of  eager  sight-seers  into  modem  Babylon 
every  week,  and  the  theatres,  music-halls,  and  other  places  of  amuse- 
ment nightly  crammed  with  Uieir  thousands  a-ptece,  give  some  colour 
to  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  But  all  this  travelling  is  not  for  amuse- 
ment alone ;  and  .ire  not  the  places  I  have  mentioned  crammed 
because  other  and  uldcr-lit5hione<1  amusements  are  become  forsaken  ? 
It  is  true  that  oui  grandfathers  did  not  run  about  the  countrj'  in  the 
unquiet  manner  that  we  do ;  and  the  "grand  lour"  of  the  Continent, 
fonncrly  a  matter  of  a  couple  of  years,  now"dotit"  va  sv*  "KtycV*,"*** 
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Fcserved  for  those  who,  to  gentle  condition,  added  abundant  means. 
Yet  ihey  enjoyed  a  great  variety  of  merry-making  of  which  the 
change  in  social  hakitH  and  f^tthion  has  deprived  tlidr  successors. 
There  were  the  feasts  or  fetes  in  honour  of  tlie  i>atron  saint  of  the 
parish  church  in  each  \illagc ;  the  rejoicings  at  harvest-home,  at 
weddings,  and  at  coming  of  age,  and  the  like,  of  which  our  presentg 
doings  in  the  same  way  are  but  a  faint  shadow.  Some  of  these,  sudi] 
OS  the  vilbge  wakes,  now  only  linger  with  diminished  observance  ii 
remote  and  old-fa-shioned  districtii.  Formerly  they  lasted  a  whoiti 
week,  and  the  population  of  all  the  neighbouring  villages  was  col- 
lected to  share  the  hospitality  of  each  in  turn.  From  these  causes 
there  wait  in  tlie  summer  months  a  continuous  round  of  merry- 
making ;  and  the  travellet  would  scarcely  pass  a  d.iy  without  coming 
upon  some  village  green  or  country  fair  where  the  rustics  were  foot- 
ing it  on  "the  light  fantastic  toe,"  or  contending  for  bucolical  prize*, 
in  wrestling  and  other  athletic  games.  But,  «iw,  even  the  villagtfl 
belle  disdains  lo  dance  with  her  sw^in  on  the  village  green,  and  none 
but  daiiy-maids  think  it  the  "  thing  "  to  be  seen  at  a  statute  fair. 

The  answer  to  our  question  is  this,  that  owing  to  changes  in  the 
manners  and  customs  of  social  life,  amongst  which  the  facib'ties  for 
travelling  are  probably  tlie  most  operative,  the  ])eople  have  forsaken 
their  old-fashioned  amusements  for  othen  of  more  modem  type- 
Balls  and  soiri<s  at  mechanics  institutes,  processions  of  Foresters, 
speechifying  at  Sunday-school  tea-drinkings  on  the  one  hand,  and  tlie 
"  entertainments  "  of  the  public-house,  fron)  the  roadside  bcer-sliop  to 
the  Oxford  and  the  Aihambra,  on  the  other,  have  superseded  tlie 
village  fete,  the  rustic  fair,  and  the  former's  harvest  home.  Is  the 
change  for  the  better?  Are  the  grand  balls  at  the  institute  more 
enjoyable  than  were  the  dances  on  the  village-green  ?  Is  tlie  pos- 
ture-maker— and  what  postures  !■ — and  the  singer  of  comic,  or  rather 
tensieal,  songs  at  the  music-halls  better  worth  seeing  and  hearing  than 
the  mcrry-andrews  and  morris  dancers  of  the  country  fair  ?  Scarcely  I 
But,  however  tastes  may  differ  in  this  matter,  one  intrinsic  disad- 
vantage pervades  all  these  modern  amusements.  They  are  made  /w 
the  people,  and  not  by  the  people.  Whether  it  be  the  speechifying 
above  alluded  to,  or  the  cdiibitions  of  muscular  agility  and  strength, 
together  with  the  buffoonery  nnd  immodest  effrontery,  which  give  the 
popular  relish  to  the  music-hall  entertainments,  the  spectators  are 
passive  recipients,  not  actors  of  the  fun,  and,  abs  1  too  often  of  the 
covert  immorality  and  blasphemy  which  are  too  carefiilly  wrapt  up 
in  it.  And  whilst  imbibing  these  at  eye  and  car,  they  arc  also  led  to 
imbibe,  by  reason  of  that  very  inaction  just  referred  to,  that  ficiy 
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liqoM  lAoM  flendish  quality  it  b  not  on]>-  to  dull  die  wit  to  the 
differeaee  between  Tun  and  Iboler)-,  but  the  coniciouiness  10  that 
between  innocence  and  vioe. 

But  people  cinnot  now  Afford  the  time,  even  if  they  retain  the 
desire,  for  tliosc  inexpensive  divertisiemotlt  with  which  oui  grand- 
fathers beguiled  their  leisure  hours.  1'he  days  arc  past  when  the 
manufacturer,  not  tlicn  so  ainbitiou.i  u  now  of  tlie  county  estate  and 
the  position  of  a  counity  genticnoan.  an<l  the  ea.sy-going  Khopkce]>er, 
Icftthcir  business  to  thcirapprcnticca  and  journeymen  soon  after  noon 
of  each  summer's  day  to  recreate  theniBclves  in  the  bovrling-grccn,  the 
tennis  court,  or,  if  more  domestically  inclined,  to  smoke  the  calumet 
of  peace,  enjoying  the  dola  far  nieitli  under  the  shade  of  thcii  own 
vine  and  fig-tree.  All  this  ix  now  changed,  and  it  is  vain  to  grieve 
m'cr  the  ch;tngcs  which  the  onward  march  of  social  customs  inevit- 
ably entails. 

The  real  foundation  of  the  holiday,  regarded  in  the  light  of  relaxa- 
tion from  work  of  any  kind,  whether  that  holiday  be  taken  at  frequent 
inten-als,  as  -ka^  tlie  case  former!)',  or  only  once  a  year,  as  \%  the 
fashion  at  present,  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  physiology  of  labour. 
The  capacity  for  exertion  varies,  of  course,  in  every  individual.  Tl 
requirement  as  to  rest  is  therefore  a  variable  quantity  also.  It  fon< 
that  our  holidays  ought  to  be  a^  many-sided  as  there  are  kinds 
irork  and  difTcrcnccs  in  capadty  and  endurance  in  the  workers.  But 
in  every  case  the  ph>'siology  of  our  bodies  demands  that  work,  mus- 
cular or  mental,  shall  be  successfully  carried  on  only  by  intcqiosing 
intervals  of  relaxation  :  all  living  action  being  alternated  by  inertia, 
all  mental  energy  by  rest. 

It  is  the  class  of  brain-workers  which  mostly  affects  the  annual 
holiday.  Not  but  that  the  menial  powers,  being  always  on  the 
stretch,  are  fittigued  as  soon,  and  as  often,  as  are  those  of  the  body. 
Daily  rest  becomes  as  imperative  to  the  senator  as  to  the  plough- 
man ;  and  the  weekly  half-holiiby  is  as  welc:ome  to  the  ovenv'Orked 
barrister  or  editor  as  to  the  lawyer's  clerk  or  the  .smug  shopkeeper. 
But  there  is  i.  fatigue  effatignts  which  comes  upon  the  former  class — 
an  exhaustion  of  all  the  faculties,  which  the  daily  rest  and  even  the 
weekly  holiday  f^ill  to  remove.  It  is  tlie  constant  application  of  the 
whip  to  the  willing  horse  which  tires  him  out  so  completely.  The 
driver,  Ambition,  never  allows  his  team  to  flag,  but  thinks  that  bjr  the 
frefiuent  exliibition  of  stimulants  of  various  kinds  he  nyiy  get  a  littki 
more  work  out  of  them,  and  .to  they  go  on  until  they  fairly  drop. 

This  excessive  tension  at  which  the  menial  faculties  are  kept  for 
ten  or  eleven  months  of  the  year,  in  the  vottCK  ol  t,\V)  \i!iii,\si  'Cw*. 
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ncvcT-en<ling  competition  and  struggle  for  pre-eminence  in  social  and 
professional  stiitiis,  to  which  .ill  who  live  by  their  wits  or  their  talents 
are  now  subjected,  produces  a  wear  and  tear  of  body  and  of  mind, 
the  ultimate  result  and  acme  of  vrhidi  it  premature  old  age.  Its 
marks  are  easily  discerned  by  the  nltcnti\-e  obsen'cr.  You  may  read 
them  in  the  care-worn  countenance,  in  the  hair  prematurely  grey, 
in  the  lank  and  stooping  Agurc,  in  the  languid  and  feeble  gait; 
ond  tlie  physician  also  delects  it  Id  the  habitual  dyspepsia,  in  the 
disorden;d  circuIatioD,  and  in  the  <Iegencrated  and  worn-out  heart. 
I'he  failing  memory,  the  inability  to  fix  the  attention  long  upon  any 
tubjecl,  and  the  irascible  or  desiJOnding  temper,  mark  the  equal 
decadence  of  the  mental  pari  passu  with  that  of  the  physical  powers. 

It  must  be  clear  to  every  one  that  neither  rules  of  diet,  of  exercise, 
bathing,  or  other  hygienic  measures,  will  be  of  any  avail  towards  the 
removal  of  this  condition  so  long  as  the  exciting  causes  of  it  remain 
in  operation.  But  <loctors  will  receive  fees,  ijuacks  will  fatten,  and  all 
kinds  of  nostrums  will  be  swallowed  or  adopted,  until  the  public 
take  the  trouble  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  fundamental 
laws  which  rule  over  the  functions,  corporeal  and  mental,  of  their 
frames,  and  learn  that  those  laws  cannot  be  habitually  infringed  or 
set  at  nought  without  invoking  a  Nemesis  i—a  demon  in  the  sliape  of 
bodily  pain  and  mental  exhaustion,  which  will  render  the  remainder 
of  life  a  burden  and  a  misery  to  them. 

A  compromise  is  attempted  by  means  of  the  vcty  holiday  whidi 
wc  are  discussing,  "  Carry  me  through  the  inccusant  labour  otkI 
worry  of  the  season," — that  is,  of  ten  or  eleven  months  of  the  year, — 
the  man  of  business  may  be  supposed  to  say  to  bis  brain ;  "  Go  on 
imtil  you  arc  fairly  worn  out  and  on  the  point  of  breaking  down 
Totally,  and  tAai  1  will  release  you  from  duty  and  give  you  a  whole 
two  months'  holi^lay.  Vou  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  do  anytliing. 
not  even  to  take  care  of  my  purse  (see  Cook's  Voyages  to  the 
Continent),  during  the  delightful  trip.  I  wilt  take  you  abroad ;  you 
shall  rest  perfectly  idle  ;  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  you  sh.iU  go  with  mc  to 
some  seaside  or  otlier  watcnng-pbce,  and  there  you  may  go  to  sleep 
until  the  day  when  I  return  to  London  and  to  work,  and  thai  I  shall 
expect  you  to  be  as  brisk  and  active  again  as  ever." 

And  so,  perhaps,  it  i%/er  a  lime.  Every  returning  year,  however, 
finds  the  brain  and  nervous  system  returning  to  their  work  with  less 
and  less  of  their  wonted  energy,  with  imperfectly  recruited  strength  ; 
whilst  the  strain  upon  tiiem,  as  exertion  ripens  into  success,  and 
social  distinction  culminates  in  the  mere  craving  for  power,  is  rather 
increased  than  diminished. 
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How  to  provide  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  things?  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  competition  of  life  will  become  less  pressing,  or  the  exactions 
of  society  and  fashion  less  imperative.  As  mental  labour  exhausts 
the  vis  Vila  of  both  body  and  mind,  each  kind  of  holiday  will  be 
rt:<iuiMte  for  the  complete  renewal  of  it.  The  hours  of  daily  Inbour 
should  be  curtailed,  and  one  day  in  each  week,  besides  Sunday,  ought 
to  be  devx)ted  10  hotid^y-making,  or  to  »iich  kind  of  routine  work  as 
requires  no  strain  upon  the  attention.  Hut  even  this  amount  of  relax- 
ation will  not  completely  restore  the  cflvcts  of  such  wear  and  tear. 
Already  a  plan  lias  been  ]>ioposcd,  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
for  dividing  the  season  into  two  parts,  by  interposing  a  holiday  of 
about  a  month's  duration  at  Whitsuntide.  By  this  means  the  mischief 
which  now  results  from  the  extreme  length  of  the  present  season 
n-oulil  be  stopped  lialf  way ;  and,  however  opiniotts  may  differ  us  to 
the  feasibility  of  carr^-ing  it  out,  I  am  certain  that  but  one  opinion 
will  be  found  amongst  medical  men  of  experience  in  the  wants  of  the 
intellectual  cbsses,  as  to  the  vastly  beneficial  effect  which  such  a  plan  ■ 
would  have  ujion  their  health,  that  of  Londoners  in  iianicubr.  But 
whilst  this  is  not  done,  three  or  four  rests  of  two  or  three  weeks  in 
the  year  would  be  better  for  many  than  taking  the  holiday  all  at  once 
at  the  end  of  the  season. 

"  Exactly  so,"  say*  one  of  my  city  friends ;  "  I  have  put  some  such 
pl.in  into  execution.  My  f:unily  have  a  house  at  Ilrighton,  and  I  nm 
down  by  the  express  on  the  Saturday  afternoons,  and  back  again  on 
the  Monday  mornings ;  by  which,  you  see,  I  get  a  good  thirty-six 
hours  excry  week  at  the  seaside." 

But  my  friend,  who,  besides  cramming  as  much  work  into  the  time 
he  thus  allows  for  recreation  as  he  possibly  can,  makes  do  mention 
of  the  two  long  railway  journeys,  of  the  hurry-scurry  to  catch  tlic 
train  on  Saturday,  of  the  fear  of  being  too  late  for  "change"  on 
Monday.  No.  ITiis  is  not  the  plan  for  restoring  the  man,  however 
it  may  suit  the  women  and  children.  Of  slill  less  use  are  llie  "  nine 
hours  at  the  seaside"  of  the  Sunday  and  Monday  trains,  which  can 
only  be  enjoyed  at  the  expense  of  two  hurried  journeys  in  a  crowded 
railway  carriage,  and  of  two  bad  attacks  of  hurr^-  scurry  into  the 
bargain.    They  lack  the  one  essential  element — that  of  ksst. 

Now  comes  the  ijucstion  how  best  to  procure  lengthened  rest  for 
the  wearied  body  and  the  jaded  intellect  ?  The  idle,  the  strong, 
and  the  healthy  may  go  when:  tlicy  list,  and  do  vdiat  they  list — 
no  one  has  any  right  lo  restrain  them ;  and,  therefore,  to  offer 
them  advice  would  be  a  simple  impertinence. 

Bui  do  not  let  the  wearied  politician,  the  jaded  U-or^cx,  en  "^^ 
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over-worked  phyadan,  ima^nc  that  Ihis  is  test  To  scamper  across 
a  contincDt,  even  in  a  tailway  carmgc — though  the  whirl  and  cxc'tte- 
menC  may  be  pleasurable  al  first — is  not  rest,  either  for  body  or  mind. 
Nor  will  it  serve  the  purpose  of  die  rtttaralhn  which  they  seek. 
True,  the  nOT-cIly  of  the  ideas  and  the  variety  of  perceptions  expe- 
rienced in  passing  through  scenes  altogether  new  keep  up  a  pleasur- 
able excitement  of  the  mind ;  but  this  will  be  loo  often  follovred,  as 
soon  as  they  ictum  to  the  routine  duties  of  life,  by  hssitude  and 
ennui,  which  show  that  the  holiday,  like  the  previouN  work,  has  been 
overdone.  Mo^co^■eT,  mere  clian^ce  of  work,  which  rapid  travellii^g 
and  constant  sight-seeing  undonbledly  arc,  is  not  the  rest  that  is 
desired,  nor  is  it  the  fittcsl  restorative  to  the  exhausted  «lal  powers. 
The  literary  man,  wc  know,  often  finds  relief  in  mete  change  of 
subject  for  his  thoughts;  but  if  this  be  habitually  substituted  for  rest, 
it  will  be  found  delusive  in  the  end ;  for  the  occupation  of  one  set 
of  Acuities,  though  it  may  give  relief  to  othere,  ilocs  not  restore 
their  collective  jiowers.  Let  us  hear,  on  this  subject,  the  leading 
medical  journal :  "  There  is  a  change,"  says  the  editor  of  the  Lancefy 
"  which  is  not  rest,  and  a  travel  which  is  not  relief.  The  present 
qrsten]  of  passing  through  continental  towns,  and  experiencing  every 
imaginable  inconvenience  in  order  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 

"  CounlTcM  itorCT 
OflonB  poll  Itmight  nnd  dwi  inliqiiilio," 

has  little  to  recommend  it  to  him  whose  daily  habits  have  been 
founded  in  regular  hours,  moderate  exercise,  and  comfortable  fare. 
It  \%  not  well  thus  to  make  labour  of  a  pleasure.  Vet  tlte  chances 
are  that  the  system  will  be  pursued.     Some  Itappy  man, 

'  "—In  MjpM  (oliM,  (««*,  «lquc  rotumliM," 

fot:getting  thjit  sixteen  stone  is  no  light  weight,  and  that  the  balance 
of  power,  in  such  cases,  more  frei[ucntly  rests  with  the  will  than  in 
the  legs,  may  be  at  this  moment  prejjaring  for  a  continental  walking 
excursion,  to  find  himself  blown  at  the  end  of  the  first  stage,  with 
recurring  mementos  of  his  fool-hard iuess,  insured  to  him  for  the 
coming  winter.  We  advise  that  sucli  excursions  be  left  to  youngef 
men.  Londoners  have  enough  of  cities ;  let  Uicra  seek  the  fields 
and  woods  as  places  to  make  holiday  in,  if  not  to  live  in  and  live 
witK  Perhaps,  however,  he  still  fecU  thai,  being  in  the  country,  an 
unceasing  fwrage  becomes  essential ;  if  bo*  he  commits  an  equal 
mistake.  Sudden  and  continued  exertion  on  the  part  of  those  not 
accustomed   to  violent  exercise,  seldom  fails  to  be  produclis-e  of 
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hann.     We  know  of  many  instances  in  which  jicrmaneni  inconve- 
nience has  resulted  fiom  a  want  of  moderation  in  such  injLKci& 

"  What,  then,  is  the  citizen  to  do  who  seeks  liie  country  for  a 
change  ?  To  t^ivc  up  aU  thought  of  business ;  to  revel  in  the  rtpk^se 
of  mind  anil  body,  nhich  absence  of  care  and  regularity  of  hotm 
ensure ;  around  him,  lo  study  the  heiutie*  of  naiure ;  within,  to 
experience  that  c^lm  enjoyment  whi<h  city  life  denies.  ....  A 
cempide  and  fierfiet  cbange  withottt  undtic  s/ioek  lo  the  habitt  or  tystem, 
is  that  which  Londoners  rciuiic,  and  Ihal  EngUnd  amply  aflbids  in 
her  lakes,  her  mountains,  and  seaside  homes,  to  t]ie  majority  of  those 
whose  meant  enable  them  to  enjoy  the  privilegCL" 

Let  il  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  a  mere  vegetative  life  is  tbal 
here  proposed  as  most  restorative  to  cither  body  or  mind.  Inaction, 
C«q)t  to  the  invalid,  would  produce  an  ennui,  scarcely  less  unerulur- 
aWe  dian  that  for  which  we  seek  a  temcdy.  Books,  chcerfu]  society 
(never  tiobtuile),  walking  excursions,  and  bathing,  with  the  Ughter 
kinds  of  sport ;  these  are  restorative,  for  Ihcy  prevent  tlic  miad  from 
feeling  its  own  weariness  whilst  it  is  un^lergoing  tlie  pvooeas  of 
tesloiation  by  being  unstrung. 

It  behoves  us  in  seeking  change  of  scene,  to  determine  what  titd 
of  diangc  is  required.  We  must  sec  to  it  that  there  be  not  any 
drcumsiuices  connected  with  the  place  of  our  choice  which  will 
interfere  with  its  beneficial  iiuatities.  Much  will  depend  upon  the 
condition  of  the  individuals  themselves  as  to  suengtli  of  body,  or 
Kiourccs  of  pocket.     We  must,  therefore,  descend  to  jurticularise. 

The  best  plan  for  merely  ovcrsorked  people  who  require  rest  with 
enjoyment,  is  to  go  to  some  it-ell-considered  resting-place,  and  making 
that  their  headiiuartcrs,  10  diverge  thence  in  various  directions  as 
objects  of  interest  or  opportunities  of  social  intercourse  invite. 
Whenever  qjort  presents  itself  never  pass  it  by.  Fishing,  shooting, 
nunbling,  always  within  the  bounds  of  fatigue,  are  all  excellent  in 
their  way;  and  the  moie  excellent  arc  ihcy,  the  more  they  ate 
looked  upon  as  mere  t^ussemmt  of  body  and  of  miod,  with  an 
Cnbre  carelessness  as  to  the  results  from  a  sportsman's  point  of 
view.  If  a  man  has  never  had  a  fishing-rod  or  a  gun  in  his 
hand  before,  the  better  for  hira.  He  will  at  least  have  a  new 
sensation  in  the  "  nibble  "  or  the  "  blaic,"  although  he  may  bring 
home  in  his  ueel  or  his  pocket  notliing  belter  tlun  a  gudgeon  or  ft 
tom-tit. 

Hut  always  let  the  sport  be  in  company.  A  child  or  even  a  foe 
is  Iwtter  than  entire  solitu<le,  which  is  apt  to  carry  us  back  in  rctr< 
specl  over  the  scenes  of  past  struggles,  or  to  anticipate  simllax  wnen 
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for  the  future ;  all  of  wliich  sliould  hare  been  left  at  home  with  k\ 
drets  coat  and  the  white  choker. 

Many  sca-sidc  plucei  present  oil  the  facilitie*  for  canying  01 
sach  a  plan  as  thiit.     The  ^lore^  of  North  ^Vales  and  the  inland'] 
watciing'placct  in  close  proximity  to  the  mountain  and  lake  scenery 
of  Scotland  and  IrcL^nt),  answer  admirably.     And  when  we  have 
exhausted  the  resources  of  one  such  locality,  we  may  easUy  change  ■ 
the  tftue,  pack  up  oui  "  traps,"  and  be  off  to  "  fresh  vroo<Is  and 
pastures  new," 

n  the  CTse  of  great  invalid^  the  sea-side  n  unquestionably  the 
The  monotony  of  the  sea,  lo  acli\'e  minds  so  wearisome, 
soothes  the  irritable  nerves  of  the  invalid  and  sickly,  and  of  those 
who  arc  wcar>-  of  themselves,  of  business,  and  perhaps  of  the  world. 
'I'here  is  change  enough  for  such  in  the  liitlc  amusements  of  sea-side  ' 
])laces.  Moreover,  they  can  enjoy  the  perpetual  society  of  their 
wives  o-  families,  for  &ca-side  life  is  essentially  feminine  in  its 
character.  A  coot  and  bracing  or  a  dry  warm  climate  must  be ' 
chosen  according  to  medical  advice.  But  if  the  debility  arise  solely 
frE>m  ovem'ork,  and  there  be  nothing  more  wrong  witli  the  s)^tem 
than  weariness  and  loss  of  appetite  and  sleep,  a  dry,  clear,  and  cool 
atmosphere  will  answer  best.  .\nd  where  shall  we  find  this  in 
greater  perfection  than  in  our  northern  bathing  places,  or  on  the 
Scotch  and  Welsh  hills  in  the  months  of  September  and  October  ? 

One  prevalent  error  must  be  avoided.  Do  not  si)j>pose  that  because 
the  appetite  becomes  keener  in  tlie  sharji  fresh  air  of  the  counir^-,  the 
whilom  invalid  may  cat  and  drink  like  a  thrasher — four  or  five  laige 
meals  a  day.  Moderation  and  regularity  in  this  respect  will  be  duly 
repaid  by  rapid  increase  in  strength  and  niuaclc ;  whilst,  if  we  get  the 
"digestives"  out  of  order  by  any  excess  in  the  outset,  we  may  be 
haunted  by  the  demons  of  <Iyspepsia,  rheumatism,  or  other  fleshly 
ids,  for  the  better  part  o>  our  holiday.  Regular  meals  and  early  hours 
of  sleep  arc  "  de  rigutur." 

I  have  nothing  to  say  on  this  occaaon  about  foreign  travel.  That 
is  a  subject  descr\-ing  of  at  least  one  article  to  itself.  But  in  honour 
of  "  Old  England,"  including  the  two  sister  kingdoms,  1  will  bring . 
this  gossip  to  a  close  with  the  concluding  words  of  a  famous  travelling 
ph)-sician,  who  is  now  paying  a  long,  long  visit  to  the  counlr)-  of  his 
lioal  rest ; — "  If  you  prefer  comfort  and  security,  with  equal  prospect 
of  health  and  iccicaiion,  and  tliat  within  reach  of  friends  in  case  of 
accident  or  illness,  you  vriil  travel  in  vour  own  country,* 
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Pabt  hi. 

.E  must  leroind  the  croquet  student  that  the  first 
rule  of  crotjiiet  in  to  kcqi  the  partners  together ;  the 
second,  to  keep  the  adversaries  apart.  The  prin- 
ciple next  in  importaDcc  is  the  following : — 

3.  Kkep  the  last  player  m  vour  came. 

The  chief  reason  is,  that  keeping  ihc  la»t  player  in  your  gAme,  M, 
what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  near  your  parlncr,  prevents  the  adver- 
sary from  combining  v\lh  hl.s  partner  on  the  next  stroke.  Thus,  if 
blue  is  ]>laying,  and  he  keq)s  black  and  yellow  in  his  company,  or  at 
the  end  of  his  break  sends  yellow  to  black,  pink  dare  not  go  to  his 
partner.  If  he  is  foolish  enough  to  do  so,  black  sends  yellow  away, 
and  uses  pink  to  make  his  hoops.  Pink,  not  being  able  to  go  to  his 
partner,  is  olttiged  either  to  take  a  shot,  or  to  lie  up  for  his  lioop,  or 
to  go  to  some  part  of  the  ground  where  yellow  can  come  to  bim  next 
time. 

When  it  Iiappens  that  the  last  player,  in  this  case  yellow,  is  vciy 
good,  we  have  often  seen  the  ball,  instead  of  being  kept  in  the  game, 
croqueted  away  at  once,  witliout  regard  to  the  u.te  such  1^1  may  be 
to  the  pbyer  or  his  partner.  ITiis  is  imsound.  Yellow  should  be 
treated  as  .idvised  in  the  previous  pantgmph,  leaving  it  to  black  to 
diq>ose  of  him. 

The  rule  requires  modification  where  there  are  partners  of  unequal 
strength.  If,  for  instance,  block  is  a  player  who  cannot  croquet  a  ball 
{at,  blue  must  send  yellow  away  while  he  has  the  opportunity. 

In  order  to  cramp  pink's  game  its  much  as  possible,  it  is  advisable, 
if  blue  has  to  croquet  pink  away  during  his  break,  to  send  pink  in  such 
direction  that  a  long  shot,  if  attempted,  will  bring  pink  back  again 
into  black's  game.  For  example :  A  has  roqueted  K,  and  is  about  to 
send  him  to  V  (see  diagram,  p.  498),  after  which  A  will  lay  himself 
near  £.  The  direction  of  the  croijuet  is  injudicious.  A  sliould  put 
his  ball  on  the  other  side  of  V,  and  croquet  Vas  far  as  he  can  in 
the  direction  Y".  IJecause  then,  if  Y  takes  a  shot  at  B,  he  vril 
mnain  beyond  ^i  hoop,  and  in  S's  game,  after  the  hoop  is  run. 

The  striker  during  his  break  should,  if  pt&cttcabVe,  ^c\t\v  «i  ■\;\0«.'«.\» ' 
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the  last  i>hyer.    And  on  coming  towards  the  last  playci's  bait  the  posi- 
tion should  l>e  arranged  for  this  purpose.    For  example  :  A  is  placed 
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for  lii»  hoop  (see  diagram,  p.  499).  He  runs  it.  stopping  at  A'.  Ue 
next  roquets  B,  and  ihcn  by  a  s!iatp  tap  sends  H\a  jy  and  himsdf 
to  A".     In  the  ordinar)-  way  he  would  send  B  on  towards  the  stick ; 
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but  t]ie  object  here  is  to  fetch  Z,  tlic  last  ^^ytx.  A  should  then  gg 
llirough  hishoop  toW"'si\ilnish  J7iip  to/i  He  should  ihcn  croquet 
H  back  to  the  hoop,  and  rush  /  up  to  the  scicJc,  or,  if  he  has  not 


position  for  n  rush,  roll  /  and  himself  to  the  stick.  Having  hit  the 
slick,  he  uses  Z  again,  has  two  balls  to  help  him,  and  keeps  the  last 
plafcr  in  his  game.     This  brings  us  to  the  next  principle,  which  is — 

4.  Make  voi;r  bhhak  wrni  three  balls  in  i>RBnuieNce  to  Twa 
Principles  5  atui  6  may  be  taken  with  this,  \\z. : — 

5.  Ik  makincthk  ureak  usk  vour  partner  in  i^reference  to 
VOUR  AUVGRSARY ;  and 

6.  Do  »0T  USB  THE  NEXT  PLAVES,  IF  IT  CAH  &«.  MQIVOVn. 
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A  great  deal  has  been  said  incidentally  nbout  making  breaks ;  but 
it  has  not  been  sufficiently  explained  how  the  break  is  to  be  made, 
or,  rather,  what  is  to  be  done,  and  what  is  not  to  be  done,  in  trying 
to  run  a  number  of  hoops.  Tliis  must  be  thoroughly  understood  by 
all  who  desire  to  be  anything  like  good  cro»iuet  players ;  and  we  will, 
therefore,  go  carefully  into  It. 

1'he  ball  A,  having  run  the  first  hoop,  finds  another  ball,  Jf,  placed 
near  the  second  hoop,  as  in  the  diagram.    With  the  assistance  of  this 
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Tiall  J"!  continues  his  break,  wc  will  stipgiose  as  follows :  W  first 
roijucls  A  This  gives  /■/  ilic  right  of  croquet,  and  of  another  stroke, 
A  takes  an  open  croquet,  and  sends  Jl  to  /i',  between  the  second 
and  third  hoops,  himself  returning  to  the  front  of  the  second  hoop^ 
whkh  he  then  nin^  leaving  run  this  hoop,  A  is  entitled  to  roqutt 
B  again  as  at  first.  The  position  into  which  ^  was  sent,  and  the 
direction  in  M-hich  the  hooi>  is  run,  should  be  such  as  to  leave 
A  at  A',  where  he  has  a  rushing  roquet  on  to  .0;  so  that  JJ  is 
left  after  this  stroke  say  at  li".  B  is  then  split  to  B'"  and  .•/  to  A* 
for  Hie  nin  of  the  third  lioop  and  position  for  another  rushing  roquet 
to  the  cage. 
By  repeating  these  and  similar  strokes  with  judgment  as  to  strength. 
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and  l>y  always  pbying  cacli  cro(|titt,  to  that  after  the  lioop  is  run  a 
lushing  roqiict  gives  position  for  the  next  hooi>,  gootl  players  often 
alee  a  ball  "  round,"  as  it  is  railed,  nithout  a  mistake.  A  player 
who,  on  level  ground  sixty  yards  by  forty,  using  seven-inch  hoops  set 
as  directed  in  the  previous  Van  (sec  August  number),  can  lake  a  liall 
roun<t  once  in  an  hour's  practice  by  him^telf,  may  consider  that  he 
ranks  in  the  first  cl.iss.  Players  who  vrish  to  improve  themselves 
should  tr>-  to  accomplish  this  on  any  ground,  good  or  bitd,  whenever 
they  have  the  opportunily  ;  and  tlicy  should  not  rest  satisfied  until 
they  succeed  in  it.  The  knowledge  thai,  with  moderate  luck,  they 
can  run  almost  any  number  of  hoops  when  ihc  chance  oflers,  gives 
wonderful  confidence,  etjierially  when  playing  a  losing  game. 

There  are  several  simple  rules  which,  if  attended  to  in  taking  a  ball 
round,  much  facilitate  the  jiroccss.     \Vc  will  now  explain  these. 

The  striker,  having  nin  a  hoop,  should,  as  a  rule,  play  for  a  roquet 
in  preference  to  a  hoop,  cige,  or  stick,  as  the  roquet  gives  two  strokes 
and  the  opportunity  of  playing  for  position.  This  was  shown  in  the 
last  ex.impie,  afrc/vi  of  /I's  first  stroke.  On  referring  to  the  previous 
dtagttim  it  will  be  observed  that  ^  might,  in  the  first  instance,  easily 
have  ran  the  hoop  without  roqueting  ff.  But  this  would  not  be 
sound  ]>lay,  as  then  j4  would  lose  the  position  for  the  rush  on  to  Jf 
after  running  the  hoop.  In  order  to  con- 
tinue the  break,  to  do  which  j4  must 
leave  himself  in  front  of  the  third  hoop 
and  H  at  Jl"',  A  would  have,  after  ro- 
queting B,  to  play  a  difficult  long  split- 
ting stroke. 

The  rule  of  playing  for  a  roquet,  in  pre- 
ference to  a  point,  is  so  important  that  we 
give  another  example :  A  is  for  the  stick. 
He  is  30  close  that  he  can  make  it  to  a 
certainty  ;  but  if  he  plays  at  it,  he  may 
bound  back  nnd  stick  himself  for  B,  or 
he  will  very  likely  lie  in  front  or  by  the 
side  of  J},  and  hence  in  a  position  where 
he  cannot  make  a  rushing  roi^uet  up  to 
the  hoop ;  or  A  may  fly  off  the  stick  and 
touch  /i,  when,  the  roquet  being  made, 
A  cannot  rush  B  up  to  the  hoop.  A  should  first  roquet  B, 
should  then  roll  A  fa  A'  and  B  to  B',  when  he  con  hit  the  stic 
and  have  the  position  on  B  for  rushing  him  to  the  fir^l  hoop  back. 

In  running  the  hoops  a  good  deal  of  strategy  \%  w<\\»b»k  v>  cooasw- 
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I  vent  ihc  vrircs.    Thus,  in  playing  the  rush  on  to  the  other  ball,  the 

striker  should  not  rush  it  within  less  than  four  or  five  feet  of  the 
hoop,  gencraUy  not  so  near,  as  vfhcn  Ihc  hoop  is  approached  closely 
it  oAen  becomes  difficult  to  keep  position  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
avoid  sending  the  ball  pUyed  on  against  the  wire. 

It  mayr  also,  be  laid  down  as  a  nile,  tluit  the  ])U}'er  should  avoid 

putting  the  ball  he  is  plajring  on  through  n  hooi>,  as  in  so  doing  there 

is  great  danger  of  losing  position  for  the  next 

rusJiing  roquet ;  and  also  of  spoiling  the  break, 

nby  croqueting  the  ball  jilayed  on  against  the 
wire.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  striker, 
having  an  ctpially  good  player  for  a  partner, 
should  not  attempt  to  lake  both  balls  round 
■^  at  once,  but  should  content  himself  with  try- 

V  '        ing  to  make  the  round  In  two  breaks,  first  with 

I  V  I  one  ball  and  then  w-iih  the  other. 

I  X       /  For  a  simitar  reason,  the  rush  should  not  be 

\~>(b         made  straight  in  front  of  the  hoop,  but  to  one 
i  ()  side  of  it,  as  then  both  balls  can  be  placed  by 

/'^     a  splitting  stroke  without  any  fear  of  wire  being 
^— ^     in  the  way.     Tliis  point  is  very  imi>ortant, 
is  consUntty  neglected,  even  by  pretty 
[iiayer*.     Keei>ing  it  jn  mind  on  the  previous  stroke,  if  we  find 
ball  in  the  position  1/  in  the  diagram,  we 
should  flot  play  to  stop  directly  behind  it  but 
a  little  on  one  ddc,  as  at  j^.    I'hcrc  arc  then 
two  ways  of  avoiding  putting  S  through  the 
hoop.     A   may  roquet  JR  gently,  and  after- 
wards send  him  in  ihc  direction  B',  A  going 
to  ^'.     This  would  bo  good  play  if,  for  any 
reason,  A  wished  to  take  his  next  stroke  to 
the  left  of  the  hoop ;   but  without  any  special 
object  of  this  kind,  A'^  safest  game  would 
be  to  roquet  B  to  li',  as  in  the  second  dia- 
gram, and  then,  by  a  splitting  stroke,  to  send 
A  to  A'  and  B  to  B". 

la  making  this  split,  A  should  not  be  sent 
nearer  the  hoop  than  two  or  three  feet.  If 
placed  close,  the  least  bad  judgment  of 
strength  impairs  the  position,  perhaps  alto- 
gether prevents  the  running  of  die  hoop.  It 
is  quite  dear  that  a  ball  ])laye(l  a  little  too  hard  up  to  the  hoop,  as 
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"it  A,  could  not  run   it  ftt  all  i  wliereas,  if  ihe  same  stroke  were 
plaj-ed  10  A\  ilie  hoop  would  be  ca^. 

Similarly,  B  should  not  be  split  nearer  tlian  six  or  eight  fed  lieyonil 
the  hoop.  For  otherwise  *4,  in  coming  throu^li,  may  unintentionally 
roquet,  by  playing  a  little  too  iiard,  and  so  lose 
the  rush ;  or,  l>y  tryinj;  to  play  the  cx.ici  strength, 
to  rcinain  behind  H  for  the  iu»h,  may,  if  B  ii 
near  the  hoop,  foil  to  go  through  at  all.  l{efli<le.s 
which,  space  must  be  left  for  A  to  play  his  next 
stroke  far  enough  away  from  the  wire  not  to 
tramp  the  delivery  of  the  mallet. 

On  the  other  hand,  //  should  not  be  sent  much 
more  than  eight  to  twelve  feet  bc)'Dnd  the  hoo]>i 
BUpposiQg  tlie  hoops  to  be  ten  yards 
a]iart  For  if  sent,  say,  eight  yards  beyond  the  hoop, 
A,  in  coming  througli,  will  Kcarcely  be  able  to  get  posi- 
tion with  accuracy.  This  point  is  disputed ;  but  we 
feel  satislicd,  from  practical  experience,  that  it  it  ea»cr 
to  send  3  bill  to  a  rofjuircd  spot  by  two  stages  of  three 
or  four  yards  each,  than  by  one  .stroke  ranging  over 
seven  or  eight  yards,  \V«,  however,  allow  this  cxcep-  _ 
Hoo,  that  on  uneven  ground  nisliing  rotiuct  is  always  2f 
a  dangerous  stroke,  because  of  the  chance  of  the  ball's 
Jtuni»ng.  Here  we  should  play  the  stroke  dilTcTcntly. 
For  example :  ni|)po.-(c  the  two  hoo|)s  in  tlie  diagram 
are  ten  pnis  ap;irt  On  good  ground  we  should  cro- 
quet B  to  B'  with  a  tight  croqucL  In  this  position 
we  cannot  help  sending  the  ball  through  the  hoop. 
We  should  then  run  through  to  A\  and  rush  H  to  B". 
But  on  bad  ground  we  should,  in  the  first  instance, 
croquet  B  to  B",  and  then  go  through  as  near  to  him 
as  wc  could,  taking  our  diance  of  (lie  position. 

It  sometimes  happens  tliat  a  bait  is  rushed  too  hard, 
and  goes  beyond  the  hoop.  The  striker  then  has  to 
take  one  off,  so  as  to  get  in  front  of  his  hoop ;  and 
this  stroke  is  not  nearly  so  easy  as  it  seems.  The 
striker  should  not  attempt  to  go  back  through  the 
hoop,  but  should  place  the  ball  (by  the  light  of  the 
rale  given  for  taking  one  off  in  the  July  number),  so  as 
just  to  mJM  the  wire.  If  then  he  aims  at  the  wire,  i.<.,  in 
the  direction  of  the  arrow  {p.  504),  his  ball  will  pass  by 
theGi<leofit,  into  position  as  sliown  intheduigraiiL     Pb.'^«^'KV<^^«^ 
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not  familiar  witli  the  stroke,  play  it  wide  xs  a  rule,  being  aTmid  oT 

hitting  the  wire.   If  they  will  take  ihc  trouble  of  praciiting  the  stroke 

tiy  placing   (he  balls,  and  ilien  going  boldly  at 

\the  wire,  ihey  will  find  they  do  not  hit  itj    and 
having  ome  gol  the  necessary  confidence,  they 
will  play  the  stroke  readily. 
^__^  In  playing  at   the  turning  stick,   the  stroke 

(~y)  should  be  made  with  sufficient  force  to  cause  the 

j^"^^  ball  to  bound  away  from  the  peg.     The  striker, 

playing  with  this  object,  sliould  assure  himself 
before  making  the  stroke,  that  the  slick  is  firm  in 
the  ground.  The  direction  chosen,  for  the  re- 
bound should  be  such  as  not  to  leave  the  balls 
Nticked  for  each  other.  If  possible,  il  should 
be  so  arranged  as  to  leave  the  striker's  ball,  after 
the  rebound,  in  position  behind  the  one  which  is 
being  used  to  help.  It  must  be  remembered, 
that  the  rush  has  in  this  case  to  be  made  in  the 
direction  returning  from  ihe  stick.  In  order  to 
obtain  tllc  necessary  position,  the  player's  ball  must  be  rolled  be)'Ond 
the  one  that  is  being  used,  just  the  reverse  of  what  liappcDs  in  taking 
rolling  crofiuets  for  the  hoops  and  cage.  This  i.4  eaiily  done  by 
means  of  the  pass,  described  at  the  end  of  Part  I.  (see  July  number). 
Another  way  of  playing  is,  first  to  rush  the  ball  beyond  the  stick,  and 
then  to  croquet  it  back  with  an  open  croquet .:  the  striker's  ball  being 
sent  near  tlie  stick,  tlie  other  between  the  slick  and  the  first  hoop 
back. 

In  playing  to  go  through  the  cage,  the  caution  about  not  rushing 
the  bait  close  to  the  wire,  docs  not  hold.  The  ball  should  be  rushed 
to  within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  cage,  as  unless  by  the  croi|uct  the 
striker's  ball  is  ]>bced  dead  .ttraight  for  the  cage,  running  it  is  very 
doubtful.  The  i>lay  varies  with  the  difficuliy  of  the  cage,  and  with 
the  rule  of  the  ground  as  to  the  mode  and  direction  in  which  the 
cage  must  be  run.  The  more  difficult  the  cage,  the  more  iniportani 
to  rush  a  ball  close  to  it. 

The  reason  for  principle  4, — make  your  break  with  three  balls  in 
))reference  to  two, — ^IS  now  apparent.  A  pla>'cr  with  two  balls  to 
USJst  him,  can  work  the  various  positions  much  more  easily  than 
with  only  one ;  and  he  also  plays  with  confidence,  because,  if  he 
makes  a  mistake,  as  for  instance,  rolls  himself  beyond  the  hoop,  he 
has  a  second  ball  close  by  to  jilay  at,  by  means  of  which  be  can  often 
recover  himself.     Hence,  if  the  striker  has  a  chance  of  picking  up 
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his  patlncr  (as  dtseribcd  for  the  bst  pUycr  in  explaining  principle  3, 
see  J).  499)1  he  ihould  avail  himself  of  it,  carrying  the  two  balls  on 
together.  The  striker  is  always  safe  when  playing  on  hi$  ]iaRner 
and  on  ihc  last  player  alternately,  tlie  duec  bang  in  oom|>nny.  For 
even  if  he  does  make  a  blunder,  hi*  partner  has  10  play  before  the 
third  ball.  And  at  the  same  time,  the  adversary  is  rrami>cd  by  the 
striker's  keeping  the  last  player  in  his  game,  in  accordance  with 
piiiicjplc  3. 

The  prettiest  way  of  using  two  balls  is  to  send  one  on  to  ihc  next 
hooi>,  keeping  the  other  to  make  the  present  hoop.  Suppose,  for 
example,  the  striker's  ball  is  at  three  10  i>eg,  and  lie  has  two  balls  to 
help  him.  1  !c  sends  one  in  front  of  hoop  two  to  peg,  and  then 
uses  the  other  to  run  bis  hoop.  Having  run  it,  he  splits  the  ball  just 
used  between  hoop  two  to  peg  and  hoop  one  to  peg,  going  by  the 
same  stroke  to  the  ball  he  has  previously  sent  in  front  of  hoop  two 
to  peg.  He  then  croquets  this  to  the  stick,  and  having  run  hoop 
two  to  peg,  he  finds  the  ball  previously  sent  between  iliat  and  the 
next  hoop,  which  he  uses  to  run  one  to  p^,  and  so  on.  This  mode 
of  using  two  balls,  called  passing  a  ball,  generally  results  in  a  long 
and  safe  break. 

Should  the  cage  come  in  the  bre-ik,  slightly  iliflerenE  tactics  should 
be  employed.  The  ball  played  with  at,  say  the  second  hoop  liack, 
should  be  sent  as  near  the  cage  as  possible,  and  the  other  ImU  used 
to  mn  hoop  three  back.  The  rusli  should  be  made  close  to  the  ball 
already  sent  to  the  cage.  The  three  balls  arc  now  all  together. 
The  one  rushed  should  be  sent  between  the  cage  and  the  Ust  hoop 
but  three,  and  a  gentle  roquet  on  to  the  ball  already  sent  to  the 
cage,  will  generally  place  it  so  that  the  player  can  run  the  cage.  It 
may  be  necessary,  however,  in  order  to  ensure  position  for  the  aige, 
to  take  one  off,  whidi  will  Icivc  the  other  ball  the  wrong  side  for  a 
rush,  .-lAer  having  made  the  cage.  The  play  will  then  depend  on 
which  ball  was  first  sent  to  the  cage.  If  the  adversary's,  it  sliould 
be  k-fi  there,  and  the  break  continued  H-ilh  two  balls ;  but  if  the 
partner's,  it  should  be  played  at.  It  results  from  this,  that  the 
partner's  ball  is  the  belter  one  to  send  to  the  cage  in  the  first 
instance ;  and  hence,  in  going  down  [o  the  slick  with  two  to  help, 
the  balls  should  be  so  exchanged  that  the  partner's  ball  sh.ill  be  the 
one  first  to  be  played  at  after  running  the  second  hoop  back. 

If  in  making  the  l>reak  with  tK-o  kills  we  come  to  our  partner's 
hoop,  as  a  rule  (cnual  players  being  presumed)  we  shoidd  not  attempt 
to  put  him  through,  nor  even  to  leave  him  placed  ;  we  should  take 
him  on  as  long  as  wc  can  go  on  making  hoops,  atid  b3.N\xv%  wxn^ 
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at  the  last  hoop  or  last  but  one,  we  diouM  then  play  our  partDci's 
game  in  accordance  with  principle  7  {p.  50S). 

The  Inst  hoop  is  an  exceptional  one.  It  should  not  be  nin  hy  one 
player  alone,  as  when  he  is  a  rover  the  adversaiy  will  try  to  rush 
bim  up  to  the  slick,  and  put  hiro  out.  The  other  «de  then  has  two 
strokes  to  one,  which  in  moit  casci  is  as  good  as  having  tlie  game.. 
On  aniving  at  the  lai^t  hooj>  the  striker  should  play  his  [tanner's  ] 
game  (see  principle  7),  and  not  atlempl  to  run  the  hoop,  even  though 
well  placed  for  it. 

On  the  other  ball  of  that  side  arriWng  at  the  last  hoop,  he  should 
contrive  to  rush  his  partner  just  in  IVont  of  the  hoop,  and  tlien  to 
uke  both  balls  through. 

When  inaktied  against  very  good  pUiyerx,  il  is  generally  the  gamoj 
not  to  run  the  bnt  two  hoops  ;  for  it  oOcn  happens  that  a  high<lMS 
perTormer  will  have  the  civility  to  put  a  ball  through  its  last  hoop  ia 
hopes  of  aficTwards  putting  it  out.    Tliis  play  succeeds  oftcncr  than 
one  would  expect. 

Some  players  object  to  putting  an  opponent  out,  conKidering  it  a 
sneaking  game.  Such  belong  to  the  old-lady  cLus,  sat  upon  in  our 
last  paper.  Were  it  not  for  the  chance  of  beinj^  ]>ui  out,  much  of 
Acjtnate  and  judgment  required  in  playing  the  last  two  hoojis  would 
be  lost.  Moreover,  it  is  one  of  the  charms  of  croquet  that  the  game 
is  never  over.  Had  luck  may  last  throughout  a  whole  game,  and  just 
at  the  end  one  fortunate  stroke  may  result  in  putting  an  opponent's 
ball  out,  .nnd  in  retric\ing  evcrylliing.  The  knowledge  that  there  is 
3  pos»bility  of  this  keeps  up  the  hopes  of  die  losing  pl.iyer  to  the 
very  last. 

After  what  has  been  said,  principles  5  and  6  are  almost  self-evident. 
Using  the  bst  ]>l.'iyer  without  the  partner  also,  may  be  dangerous,  if 
not  very  certain  of  moderately  easy  strokes ;  for  when  a  long  way  , 
off   i>anncr,    missing   one   easy  stroke   leaves    the  adversary  the  I 
bfeak.     Suppose,  for  instance,  black  has  l>een  sent  away,  and  blue 
uses  yellow  to  go  down  to  the  peg,  black  l>cing   placed   for  hi|i 
hoop,  say  the  last  but  two.     If  blue  misses  the  peg,  or  any  hoop^ 
thereabouts  he  leavL-s  himself  close  to  yellow.     I'ink  plays,  and  has 
only  to  keep  out  of  black's  n.iy.     Black  dien  cither  runs  his  hoop^ , 
and  has  a  long  shot,  or  he  may  take  a  rather  shorter  shot  instead 
running  the  hoopi     If  bla<:k  misses  his  shot,  yellow  comes  in  by  on 
easy  roquet  on  l)lue,  an<t  thus  yellow  and  pink  get  the  brcik. 

1'he  sale  game,  then,  when  at  a  distance  from  jxirtner,  is  to  go 
OD  using  the  last  player  only  so  long  as  ca^  strokes  present  thcnt- 
sdres.     In  the  ounple,  the  moment  bhie  gets  a  shot  about  which 
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be  does  not  feel  certain,  his  game  is  not  to  risk  it,  but  to  go  to  his 
pamer. 

Using  ilie  next  player  is  obviously  (l^ngcrous.as  any  trivial  mistake 
will  leave  the  adversary  the  break. 

Using  the  next  pUyer,  though  as  a  rule  objcclionable,  is  occasioti- 


X 
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nc  in  the  hands  of  n  finishe<l  performer.  The  rasca  in 
^should  or  should  not  be  aticniptcd,  must  lie  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  individual.  We  give  one  example^  Ay  who  is  a 
good  player,  is  a  long  way  behind  in  the  game ;  say,  for  inrtancc,  he 
is  for  three  to  peg,  and  his  partner  is  a  rover.  He  roqucls  I'  and 
in  our  judgment,  notwithstanding  tliat  Y  ptays  next,  should  use 
hiro,  endeavouring  to  tun  his  hoops  up  to  the  Mick.  After  running 
one  to  peg,  he  should  part  company  vinW  V,  3,n&  ^vcN^  u'^  'L  <^>& 
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expbinnl  in  ihc  second  diagrani,  principle  ^,  ]x  499),  vrtih  whom 
he  nwy  finish  his  break  in  comimralivc  safely. 

Two  principles  seem  here  to  conflict, — vit,  play  by  preference 
with  three  balls,  and  do  not  pUy  with  the  next  player.  As  a  rule  tlie 
ktler  ihould  prevail,  tlie  next  pbyer  be  sent  away,  and  the  break 
continued  with  two  balls.     With  a  very  con6d(.-nl  player  the  three 

balls  nrc  sometimes  used ;  but 
the  risk  consequent  on  keep- 
ing the  nest  i>!aycr  always  reii' 
dera  such  a  game  hazardous. 
By  way  of  corollary  to  prin- 

^,^^,  ciplc  6,  it  may  be  obscn-ed 

that  it  is  almost  as  bad  policy 
to  croquet  the  adversary  into 
what  vrill  be  your  game  or 
your  partner's  nest  time,  U. 
lo  pby  with  the  next  player. ' 
Thus,  in  the  example  given 
in  discussing  principle  3  (p. 
\y  498),  if  the  ball  there  called 

/\  H      y,  instead  of  being  the  next 
^~\  ])!ayer  were  the  last  i>laycr,  it 
^^  would  be  cliunliy  bad  to  cro- 
^^   quel   him  lo    1" ;   for  cvciy 
^y   hoop  B  runs  then  brings  him 
'      nearer  to  Y,  and  if  a  mistake 
is  made,    Y  has  a  vct)-  lair 
chance  of  a  moderately  easy 
shot.    I.ast]y, — 

7.    At  the  end  of  vocr^ 

ItREAK,  PLAY  VOIR  PARTHKR'S  . 
CAMK. 

One  example  will  explain 
this  principle.  A  has  just  sent  the  next  player  to  the  extremity  of  the 
ground.    A  has  now  one  other  stroke.     Me  is  dose  to  his  hoop. 
B  (<4's  partner)  is  for  the  other  lioop  shown  in  the  diagram.     A 
K  should  not  |)lacc  himself  for  his  hoop,  but  should  play  near  Jfi  hoop, 

^B     w  shown  t^  the  dotted  line,  lo  be  ready  to  help  B,  adcr  that  pUyer 
^^     has  taken  one  off  Z. 

A  caution  is  nccessaty  in  playing  partners  game,  lluit  it  is  not 
advisable  to  leave  all  lliree  bidl.s  together;  for  this  gives  the  adveTsai7 
a  shot  u  three  bolls,  and  often  the  power  of  taking  a  shot  which  wQI 
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not  leave  him  in  iho  opponent's  {pxtne.  11ic  most  puzzling  ptan  for 
the  adversary  is  cither  to  go  to  partner's  hoop  ;  or  if  he  is  placed,  10 
his  next  hoop ;  or  if  playing  on  the  last  player,  to  send  htm  to 
psTtnCT,  and  to  go  to  pariDer's  hoop. 

We  hsvc  now  pat  our  readers  in  possession  of  tlic  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  g.imc  of  croquet,  and  of  the  reasons  why  u-c  advise , 
their  adoption.    Vie  have  also  debated  the  most  imporiaiit  inodifici* 
lions,  hniiiationa,  and  exceptions  of  the  principles.    Before  bringing^ 
our  labours  to  .\  close,  we  will  just  touch  upon  several  points  likely  to 
interest  ihe  somewhat  advanced  player. 

We  will  supiiose  our  advanced  croquet  player  to  be  well  up  in  the 
principles  of  the  game,  an<l  to  be  a  tolerably  certain  shot  at  distaocea 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  Our  experience  of  players  who  liave  got  thual 
for  ia,  that,  as  a  rule,  they  do  not  judge  strength  well.  Thus,  in  play- 
ing for  the  rush  they  do  not  go  near  enough  to.  or  liicy  go  be}'on<), 
the  boll  that  is  to  be  rushed  next  time.  Nothing  but  practice  can 
remedy  lhi«  fault  in  their  game  ;  and  the  best  practice  is  trying  to  go 
round  when  itlonc,  and  repeating  all  strokes  played  with  bad  strength 
till  they  are  played  correctly. 

The  other  points  in  the  game  in  which,  according  to  our  expe- 
rience, pretty  good  players  commonly  fail,  arc  rushing  to  a  distance 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  yards,  and  rolling  the  balls  together  tifteeii  or1 
twenty  yards.  Tlicse  rushing  and  rolling  strokes  are,  to  our  mind, 
*hc  most  valuable  in  the  game  ;  and  hence  they  should  be  practised 
until  the  player  feels  confident  of  being  able  to  do  them  whenever 
fequisite.  A  player  who  is  afraid  to  pby  a  hard  rush  lest  he  should 
misa  altogether  or  jump  over ;  or  a  player  who  lakes  one  off  in  pre- 
ference to  rolling  the  balls,  because  he  fears  he  cannot  roll  tlicm  far 
together,  will  have  no  chance  in  the  long  run  with  a  player  who  can 
make  thete  strokes. 

They  arc  best  practised  by  beginning  at  short  distances,  and  gra- 
dually increasing  to  longer  ona. 

A  good  player  gcnendly  has  the  compliment  paid  him  of  having  a 
very  indifferent  one  selected  for  his  partner.  The  management  of 
«ich  a  parlner  is  quite  an  art  To  do  it  well,  requires  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  ihe  game,  and  of  the  partner's  capabilities.  It  also 
requires  great  patience  an<l  temper. 

The  first  thing  in  the  management  of  a  parmer  is  to  find  out  whl 
he  can  do,  and  what  he  cannot  do.     Tlayent  are  so  apt  to  think 
stroke  which  is  easy  to  them  must  be  easy  to  their  partner,  that  the) 
coniuntly  urge  partners  to  try  this  or  that  sttolte,  ■w\\<:^  Vttt-j  VmwIi 
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or  ought  lo  Itnow  from  previous  obscrvatioo,  that  the  individual  in 
<|uestion  is  almost  sure  to  mutt  it.  For  instance,  our  partner  cannot  i 
croquet  far  with  light  croiiuet ;  but  if  he  is  allowed  lo  wke  it  loose, 
he  can  send  3  ball  nny  distnncc.  If  he  has  the  next  pbiycr's  ball  to 
send  away,  let  him  do  it,  by  all  means,  with  open  croquet,  though  by 
so  doing  he  loses  position.  He  has  spoilt  his  break,  it  is  irue ;  but 
he  has  accomplished  the  grand  object  of  sending  away.  He  oin 
then  either  go  to  his  hoop,  or  to  his  partner,  or  to  his  iiartnet's  hoop, 
as  deemed  advisable. 

The  next  thing  in  managing  a  partner  who  can  play  n  little  is  not 
to  interfere  with  his  style,  or  with  his  mode  of  placing  the  balls  for  a 
stroke.  It  may  be  altogether  bad  in  theory,  but  if  he  Is  accustomed 
to  it,  and  feels  that  he  can  do  it  his  way,  let  him.  A  lot  of  Ijaaty 
directions  only  confuse,  and,  followed  by  failure,  they  disgust  the 
pbyer,  who  loses  all  heart  and  becomes  indilTcrent,  taking  no 
plciiKurc  or  interest  in  the  game.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  from 
this  that  no  suggestion  is  to  be  offered  ;  but  that,  if  the  suggestion  is 
not  graciously  received,  it  is  not  well  to  insist  upon  it.  A  partner 
who  cannot  send  his  ball  far  will  often  improve  wonderfiilly  in  that 
respect,  by  being  told  lo  keep  his  eye  on  his  own  ball  when  striking. 
The  reason  he  cannot  send  his  boll  far  is,  that  he  generally  does  not 
hit  it  in  the  middle,  because  he  is  ignorant  of,  or  neglects,  the  simplo 
rule  here  given. 

It  is  a  very  ^-aluable  rule  net  I0 ^>  mi  ahead  ai  a  partner  who  is  not 

good  enough  to  r\m  a  number  of  hoops  when  he  gets  in.     The 

stronger  player  should   keep  at  the  same  hoop  with,  or  a  hoop 

behind,  his  partner :  as  then  the  good  player  is  beat  able  to  get  the 

other  on,  by  putting  him  through  hoops, 

II1C  rule  not  to  attempt  lo  take  lioth  balls  round  with  equal 

players,  is  reversed  in  the  case  of  unequal  ones,  notwith- 

sMnding  the  risk  of  spoihng  the  break.      Losing  position 

is  of  very  lillle  consequence  when  tied  to  a  weak  partner, 

as  the  strong  one  has  no  business  to  go  for  a  break  with 

his  own  ball,  if  by  so  doing  he  leaves  his  partner  ticliind. 

On  arriving  at  the  turning  stick,  if  both  balls  have  to 

hit  it,  they  should  not  be  put  quite  straight  for  it,  but  so 

that  the  partner's  ball  shall  hit  a  little  on  one  side.     For,  if 

quite  straight,  the  ball  jusl  sent  against  the  stick  will  come 

back    straight,  and    remain    between   the  stick  and  the 

pbyer's  ball,  when  tlie  l>re.-dc  will  probably  come  to  an  end. 

Tl\c  strong  player  should  leave  as  little  as  possible  to  the  judgmeotj 

of  the  weak  one:     For  example :  if  the  strong  player  is  obliged  to  1 
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to  some  distiDCC,  where  the  weak  one  may  come  to  him  next  time, 
he  should  take  himself  off  lo  Oic  boundary  of  Ihc  ground. 

This  is  contrary  to  what  was  advised  in  selecting  a  place  for  com- 
bination with  cqiul  players;  but,  except  at  the  edge  of  die  ground, 
the  weak  player  has  to  judge  the  sirengtii  in  order  to  go  n&Ai  his 
partner.  Whereas,  at  tlie  edge,  all  the  indifferent  player  has  to  do  is 
to  hit  hard  ;  and  if  he  goes  beyond  his  jiartncr,  he  is  broiiglit  bacl:. 
It  is  true  that  in  this  case  the  adversary,  if  he  takes  one  off  to  these 
(wo  balls,  also  has  the  adrantagc  of  not  having  to  judge  the  strengdi, 
but  he  may  break  down  before  taking  a  stroke  off,  or  may  misjudge 
tlie  direction,  and  not  come  near  enough  to  make  certain  of  tlie 
roc^ueL 

Again.  Sujiijose  A,  the  good,  and  B,  tlie  indifferent  partner,  arc 
close  together,  a  long  way,  say  thirty  yards  from  Y  and  Z,  who  arc 
abo  close  together.  B  ro<|ucts  A.  B  should  not  be  permitted  to 
go  aAcr  y  and  iC,  as  the  almost  certain  consequence  will  be  that  he 
will  not  get  near  them,  or  will  only  leave  himself  an  uncertain  shot 
The  game  Is,  we  ihink,  to  leave  ffi  ball  in  front  of  Ws,  bearing  down 
on  Kand  7..  If  tlie  rule  of  the  ground  i.i  that  a  ball  found  toudiing 
aoodier  is  deemed  to  have  taken  the  roquet,  B  must  take  a  reiy 
gentle  loose  crotjuct,  not  moving  A  above  two  or  three  inches,  and 
if  compelled  to  take  his  next  stroke,  H  may  then  just  touch  his  ball 
with  the  mallet,  nut  moving  it  more  than  he  can  possibly  help. 

Z  will  then  probably  roqnct  Y,  and  come  down  to  separate  A  and 
B.  If  he  succeeds  it  cannot  be  helped ;  but  if  he  fails,  then  A  \a& 
a  line  game,  as  by  a  hard  rushing  roquet  he  can  send  B  lo  almost 
any  part  of  the  ground  he  pleases. 

It  is  dangerous  to  leave  the  last  player  near  a  weak  partner,  with 
the  idea  of  the  parlner's  helping  himself  with  that  ball  on  his  next 
turn.  It  is  better  generally  to  send  even  the  last  player  away,  and 
to  go  with  our  own  ball  to  partner.  This  rule  is,  of  courw,  liable  to 
great  modification,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  partner,  and  lo  the 
nearness  of  ilic  adversary's  ball.  If  bo  close  that  partner's  hitting 
it  is  almost  a  certainty,  then  tbc  better  game  would  usually  be  lo  go 
to  [lartner's  hoop. 

When  tivo  players  of  unequal  strength  contend,  it  is  very  desirable 
to  handicap  them,  as  a  game  in  which  the  mure  skilful  is  almost  sure 
of  victory  is  scarcely  interesting  to  cither.  There  arc  scvcr.il  ways  of 
hirulicapping  players,  such  as  giving  half  the  game,  i.€.,  going  twice 
round  to  once,  or  letting  the  less  tJcilful  player  begin  at  the  turning 
stick ;  giving  the  cage ;  or  giving  the  first  stroke.  There  is  al.'io  the 
plan  of  inacftsing  the  didic-ulties  of  the  strong  playet,  as  \vj  \u^vi\ti% 
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him  to  go  backwards  through  all  his  hoops  except  the  6»t;  or  of 
making  him  play  with  a  "baby"  ball,  A  "baby"  is  a  ball  that 
cantiot  tun  a  hoop,  it  must  be  croqueted  through  all  its  hoops, 
except  the  first.  The  "  baby  "  may  be  an  en/ani  lerribie  \n  sending 
other  balls  away,  and  so  forth,  but  if  it  runs  its  hoop,  the  hoop 
does  not  count.  The  cage  and  stick  may  be  included  or  not  in  the 
handicap  by  agreement. 

To  our  mind,  there  is  a  far  better  handicap  than  any  of  these, 
vi:.,  the  bhiut.  A  bisque  at  croquet  is  an  additional  stroke  which 
may  be  taken  at  any  time  during  the  game.  For  instance :  A  a 
forty  yards  from  M,  the  nearest  balL  If  he  does  not  make  a  roquet 
that  stroke,  lie  loses  the  game.  He  goes  by  a  well  judged  stroke  to 
within  a  yard  of  A  He  then  takes  his  bisque,  and  if  he  roquets  he 
ha.*;  the  break.  The  additional  stroke  brings  the  weaker  player  in 
almost  to  a  certainty  once  during  the  game,  and  is  almost  equal  to 
an  additional  break.  It  in  probably  quite  equal,  as  it  compels  the 
Opponent  to  play  a  risky  game  throughout,  a  very  Kife  (;ame  being 
useless,  because  the  bisque  can  upset  safety  at  anytime.  It  also 
prevents  the  opponent  from  nmiilng  the  last  hoops,  except  in  com- 
pany, for  if  one  of  the  balls  becomes  a  rover  before  the  bisque  has 
lieen  taken,  there  is  a  great  chance  of  its  being  put  out. 

Tlie  additional  stroke  may  confer  the  powers  of  an  additio 
roquet,  followed  by  the  croquet  and  stroke,  or  not,  as  agreed.     Thus;^ 
if  A  has  abcady  roqueted  Z  during  a  break,  and  then  broken  down 
ivithout  running  a  hoop,  A  may  be  at  liberty  again  to  To<|uet  /i,  and 
take  croiiuet  from  him  or  not,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  bisque. 

A  very  strong  player  may  give  two  bisques  or  more,  the  object 
being  to  make  the  game  equal.  \Vc  have  seen  the  game  played,  and 
made  very  interesting,  by  giving  a  bisque  at  eacli  innings ;  l>ut  then 
of  course  the  disparity  between  the  players  was  great.  With  any 
other  handicap  we  doubt  whether  a  match  could  have  been  made  xt 
all  between  tlie  players  to  whom  we  refer. 

It  is  a  great  recommendation  of  Uiis  handicap  that  it  docs  not  in 
any  way  interfere  Yvith  the  constitution  of  the  game,  and  that  it  can 
be  adjusted  to  any  players,  whether  the  difference  in  their  game  is 
email  or  large.  Before  the  invention  of  tliis  ingenious  handicap  it 
was  a  great  defect  in  the  game  of  croquet  that  goo<l  and  bad  playen 
could  not  amuse  tliemselves  togeiher. 

There  is  Mill  a  great  <lefeci  in  the  game  of  croquet,  which  is  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  dtfant  for  the  player  who  is  out  of  the  break. 
The  one  who  first  comes  in  ought,  with  moderately  careful  play, 
never  to  let  the  opponent  get  in  except  by  a  long  shot,  and  hence  the 
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jMHC  is  too  much  in  favour  of  the  one  who  has  ihc  first  break,  more 
often  than  not,  the  one  who  liu  the  first  stroke. 

The  defect  may  be  partly  remedied  by  lessening  the  ]>owers  of 
attack,  as  by  diminishing  the  size  of  tlic  hoops,  aiu)  by  uxing  a  cage 
whidi  may  be  made  more  or  kss  diHicull  to  suit  the  <:alibre  of  dif- 
ferenl  player*.  The  rule  of  only  running  the  cage  in  one  direction, 
as  is  the  c-ue  witli  hoops,  i*,  we  think,  a  good  one;  at  all  events, 
among  mpecioT  players. 

We  think  also  that  it  would  be  a  scn^ble  innovation  to  lessen  the 
powers  of  attack  by  abolishing  light  croquet.  Tight  croquet  is  tlie 
least  scientific  of  all  the  stroke;,  as  no  skill  is  required  in  judging 
where  the  striker's  ball  will  remain  aficr  the  stroke  is  played.  There 
is  another  objection  to  tight  croquet,  vix.,  that  it  makes  dents  in  the 
ground,  especially  in  wet  weather.  Tlii*  is  not  of  much  consequence 
where  ladies  persist  in  walking  alwut  a  croquet  ground  with  fashion- 
able small'hcclcd  bouts  :  but  on  a  very  Icicl  lavm,  with  players  who 
care  more  for  croquet  than  for  the  appearance  of  their  feel,  denu 
made,  whether  in  taking  tigiit  croquet  or  by  small-heeled  boots,  arc 
"  ruination." 

One  other  step  is  required  to  raise  thi.t  fine  game  to  its  proper 
level  among  outdoor  amusemenin.  There  should  be  standard 
measurements  of  hoops  and  balls,  as  there  arc  of  balls,  wickets,  &c., 
at  cricket.  There  should  also  be  a  standard  code  of  laws,  as  at 
cricket,  whist,  and  oihcr  games,  Wc  shall  probably  have  to  wail  for 
these  until  the  establishment  of  some  large  club  (like  the  Marylebone 
for  cricket,  or  the  Arlington  and  Portland  for  whtM),  whose  dicta 
crociuet  players  wouUl  respect.  As  the  game  dcvelopes,  sometiiing 
of  this  kind  must  come.  The  views  of  an  individual,  the  writer  for 
ioBlancc,  can  at  most  only  influence  a  few  players  here  and  there. 
What  is  wanted  is  an  authority  that  shall  command  universal 
acquiescence. 

Since  the  above  was  written  two  months  ago,  we  ]>cr(:eive  that  otir 
prediction  is  in  course  of  verification.  An  All  England  Croquet 
Chib  is  now  forming,  and  we  hail  its  advent  with  great  satisfaction. 
We  happen  to  have  the  honour  of  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the 
[  founders  of  the  club,  and  arc  able  to  tell  oui  readers  that  the  gentle* 
^^    men  who  arc  managing  it  are  in  every  way  worthy  of  confidence. 


"  Cavesdish," 
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^^^T^II«,SP.«.     >/i'.   t7sa      ScfiXK.  r-Jtr  t*/ Pittu,  CcfMt  Caninr.  Mtar  af" 

^H  againit a tflumn,  imeJtini  a  fijv.     EmtrltMim  Mr.  BoULT,  GMuhM,  tj 

^V  CAlitfiiJf. 


IR.  BOUL  T.  Why,  Kcnd  Scwcll,  who  would  ihink  to 
see  this  ? 
Afr.  Sm<f//.  To  sec  what,  rriend  Boiilt? 
Mr.  Biiu/t.  My  friend,  and  as   I  may  say  panner, 
I  with  his  w;i{stroat  unhulioned  in  the  public  streets,  and  smoking  a 

pipe,  as  a  common  jiorier  might  do.     My  word  1 

Mr.  Setvf/i.  My  good  friend,  when  a  July  is  as  hot  sw  this,  a 
citizen  wlio  can  pay  his  way  wherever  he  goes,  and  of  whom  nobody 
can  say  that  black's  the  white  of  his  eye,  mny  do  what  he  likes,  and 
I  take  the  libcrt)-  to  advise  you  to  follow  a  good  example. 

Mr.  BffuU.  Nay,  it  is  hot  enough,  heaven  knows,  yel  we  owe 
somewhat  to  ourselves,  friend  Scwcli. 

Mr.  Sewtil.  What  I  owe  to  myself,  I'll  e'en  pay  mj-sclf  when 
myself  likes,  friend  Boult,  and  you  slull  see  that  I  will  be  an  in- 
dulgent creditor  to  myself, 

Mr.  Scull.  Ha  1  ha !  But  I«  us  go  into  Tomkins's,  and  I  will 
join  you  in  a  pipe,  and  a  bowl  of  cold  punch,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  SfHvil.  Those  last  words  have  done  iL     I  am  your  man. 

n^  fitirr  lAt  Stitfint,  and  pvi  Ikeir  erdiri. 

Mr.  Boult.  How  looks  our  farm  ? 

Mr.  Setoell.    H'hy   have  you   not  been  round  to  see  ?      Yotir 

I  favourite  window-scat  on  my  second  floor  has  been  cleaned  and 
cushioned  for  your  worship,  and  you  may  ]ook  down  on  Newgate 
Market  like  a  Bashaw.  Moreover,  you  may  look  with  pride,  for  I 
have  this  day  paid  our  fine  of  700/,  to  the  committee  of  tlie  dty 
lands,  and  I  have  the  receipt  in  my  pocket-book. 
Mr.  Botili.  Put  it  in  lliy  stiong  box,  friend.  Enough  of  business 
for  so  hot  a  <lay.  Was  ever  such  weather  known?  Will  such 
weather  ever  be  known  again  ? 
Mr.  Sm-ell.  There's  as  good  lisli  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of 
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tl^  and  wh:il  lias  buen  may  be  again.     Talking  of  fish,  did  you  ever 
see  such  .1  sight  as  that  of  the  13th  instant  ? 

Mr.  Bouli.  I  was  at  Islington  on  the  13th,  to  dine  with  James 
Cotcbrooke.  He  wants  to  build  a  new  church  there,  which  shall  be 
a  credit  to  the  town.  But  lie  will  not  be  ready  to  begin  this  year. 
What  was  your  .sight  ? 

Mr.  SexvdI.  The  fish  in  the  Thames.  The  heat  of  the  day  before 
made  the  poor  creatures  mad,  I  suppose,  and  they  flocked  in  shoals 
to  the  sides  to  bury  themselves  in  the  mud.  The  rabble  caught  tliem 
in  hundreds  and  many  a  fish  supper  was  eaten  that  night  in  the  <Ieiu. 

Mr.  Boult.  1  tlid  not  hear  of  tlut,  and  yei  'tis  strange,  for  if 
there  be 'a  bit  of  gossip  going  it  finds  its  way  to  Cheapsid&  But  I 
heard  that  the  heat  bad  wrought  havoc  with  the  fish  in  Cambridge- 
shire, and  that  one  man  tost  a  matter  of  300/.  by  the  death  of  bis 
pikes  and  jack^i^ 

Mr.  Setuell.  It  is  a  lesson  to  us  not  to  drink  like  lish,  but  like 
Christians,     Fill  your  glass.     Luck  to  Newgate  Market, 

Mr.  BovH.  To  Newgate  Market  Friend  Papworth  pays  1000/. 
for  Leadcnhall. 

Mr.  Saefll.  Leadenhalt  is  not  hx  from  Lcadcnhead. 

Mr.  Houll.  Yiiu  may  be  right,  and  you  may  be  wrong.  Tomlcins 
has  put  too  much  lemon  in  this  bowl — a  fault  we  will  bid  him  amend 
in  the  next.  For  wc  arc  all  weak  creatures,  and  should  in  charity 
allow  our  brethren  evctj*  chance  of  amendment. 

Mr.  Seuitll.  Your  moralities,  friend  Bouli,  are  corafortable.  Ha  !  ha  I 
This  west-end  levelling  of  two  sober  dttjcens  might  set  some  folks 
talking,  if  they  heard  of  it. 

Afr.  lituilt.  We  c;in  keep  our  own  counsel,  friend  Sewell,  or  wc  had 
not  got  yon  market  for  700/.  a-year.  Vour  wife  is  well,  I  hope.  To  tell 
her  that  I  drank  her  health  would  be  to  tell  her  wc  had  been  drinking, 
but  1  do. 

Mr.  Sfwdl.  \  thank  you.  There  is  no  need  to  trouble  women 
with  every  detiil  of  business. 

Mr.  B^ult.  \w\  surely  it  is  business  to  keep  in  health,  and  com- 
forted, the  bodies  of  those  who  work  for  their  wives  and  families, 
friend  ? 

Mr.Savdl.  We  cannot  be  too  careful.  Since  that  frightful  businesaJ 
of  Newgale,  I  have  resolved  to  jiay  incrcasctl  attention  to  my  tonstl-l 
tution.  What  a  drc.tdful  thing,  and  not  two  months  old,  and  we  are' 
half  forgetting  it 

Mr.  Baull.  Some  folks  arc  not,  poor  souls.  T.el  mc  see.  Thi  ift' 
fcction  of  that  gaol  fever,  caused  only,  m\nd  you,  V^  ^xd  \)f>^ 

\-  A.  * 
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neglect  of  the  authorities,  who  nev«r  heeded  how  many  prisoDcn 
they  crammed  into  the  gaol,  nor  in  what  foulness  of  misery  tliey 
roHe<l — that  Ncvrgatc  fever  killed  tlic  Lord  Mayor,  an  alderman,  a 
haron  of  exchequer,  a  judge  of  common  piws,  nuny  lawyers,  nearly 
all  the  jury,  and  1  .suppose  a  hundred  or  more  of  the  audience.  Now, 
t  take  it.  we  shall  h;tve  an  end  of  such  horrors. 

Mr.  Sewe/l.  Not  wc.     linglishmcn  arc  ncii-er  in  a  hurry.    We  have 
made  a  great  potter,  and  talked  Furiously,  and  wanted  to  hsng  ' 
body.     By  Christmas  it  will  be  forgotten,  as  everything  is  in  this" 
country,  and  twenty  years  hence   tlic  some  sort  of  thing  will  be 
happening  again.' 

Mr.  Bonlt.  Cod  forbid  .'  Don't  lei  us  talk  about  it ;  the  thought 
of  it  poisons  the  good  liquor.  Did  your  ladies  see  the  Prince  and 
Princeu  of  Wales,  when  they  went  to  Spilalficlds  to  look  at  the 
looms  ? 

Mr.  Sewell.  You  know  my  hou.sehold,  and  may  guess  whether  they 
lost  a  chance  of  having  a  he.ip  of  friends;  to  look  out  at  my  windows 
and  into  my  wine-glasses.  Bless  'em,  they  are  welcome  to  any 
honest  pleasure.  And  tiiey  behaved  so  well  in  the  earthquakes. 
Not  one  of  the  jiirts  would  consent  to  go  out  of  town,  if  I  stayed 

Mr.  Beull.  W'iiat,  not  on  the  day  in  April } 

Mr.  SetifU.  No,  though  my  friend  Sabine  wanted  them  to  come 
up  to  ihc  Manor  House  ai  Islington, 

Mr.  BotiU.  Ji  is  a  sore  subject  at  home.  Mrs.  Boult  stood  the 
(■'ebruary  (juake  fairly  well,  though  the  chimney  that  came  down  in 
I  .cadcnhall  Street  belonged  to  an  aunt  of  hers, — perhaps  she  thought 
the  family  was  thereby  free  of  the  earthtjuakcs.  But  on  Ihc  March 
day,  the  iith,  when  the  great  shocks  came  and  the  bells  began  to  ring. 
and  what  struck  my  wife  more  than  anything,  a  maid  sen-ant  in 
Charterhouse  Square  was  thrown  out  of  bed  and  broke  her  arm,  I  had 
no  more  peace.  Then,  when  that  cursed  mad  soldier  predicted  the 
finish  of  everything  on  the  5lh  .^pril,  there  was  no  more  to  he  done. 
I  would  not  go,  of  course,  but  Mrs.  Boult  took  the  children,  and 
(lepartcd  unto  St.  Albans,  where  she  stayed  a  month,  and  woidd  haw 
stayed  longer,  but  for  what  made  you  a  godfather. 

Mr.  Snvell.  Ha  I  ha  f    You  kept  all  this  back. 

Mr.  Bouli.  Wliy,  the  poor  soul  was  heartily  ashamed  of  herself) 
which  was  not  necessary,  for  the  fashionable  folks  sat  in  their  carri- 
ages all  night  in  the  outlying  villages,  and  I  am  told  you  could  not 


•  Mr.  Scwell  was  n);lit.     Twmly.Iwii  yean  lalet  the  same  Infection  brukv  ont 
■pin.  Mid  slew  mitny  virllin*.     He  knew  his  counlrymen. 
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hire  lodgings  at  Windsor.  However,  keep  it  to  yourself,  and  don'l 
rally  her,  or  I  shall  get  the  woret  of  Ilie  business. 
Afr.  Setvdl.  Nay,  it  was  maternal  instinct. 
Mr.  Bou!t.  Yes,  it  was  so,  friend  Sewell,  only  it  aftenmds  oecuired^ 
10  the  j(0od  creature  that  she  inijjht  have  hud  a  conjugal  tnstiflCt,  tOO^ 
and  aii  I  favoured  that  whim,  liy  way  of  lease,  she  has  got  it  into  her 
head  that  I  think  less  well  of  her  than  before — and  is  curious  about 
my  will  and  testament. 

Mr.  Sru'ell.  Women  are  attogeihcr  r  uriotis,  but  on  the  whole,  not 
bad  bargains,  when  ihe  gold  doesn't  come  off. 

Mr.  BouU.  Ay,  but  'tis  pity  they  can't  be  all  sLindanl  gold,  like 
your  wares 

Mr.  Sewell.  Thank  >ou,  friend  Boult.  By  the  way  {demurely),  1 
hear  great  disputes  about  this  new  Caltlc  Market,  in  May  Fair.  Our 
salesmen  say  that  it  w;is  a  device  lo  do  tlicm  inivry,  by  making  the 
distance  from  their  places  of  business  too  great  for  them  to  attend 
with  ease. 

Mr.  BouU  (rrinh'/ig).  It  is  difficult  to  please  lliat  set  of  men,  but  it 
may  be  that  ihcy  will  have  less  in  llic  future  to  complain  vf.  It  is 
strange,  however,  that  there  is  always  a  riot  about  the  fat  bulls  of 
Bashan;  and  I  suppose  there  will  be  to  llic  end  of  the  chapter,     We 

must  trust  that  the  wisdom  of  our  statesmen 

Mr.  SettW/.  Curse  the  wi&doin  of  our  statesmen.  1  seldom  use 
hot  words,  but  do  you  know  the  figure  to  wliich  the  wisdom  of  our 
statesmen  h.is  brought  the  National  Debt  ? 

Mr.  Boiill.  1  think  at  the  end  of  "49  it  was  about  Seventy  Four 
Millions. 

Mr.  Sewdl.  Yea,  and  the  tupplies  were  Four  Millions,  and  you 
talk  a.^  coolly  about  it  as  if  it  were  a  flea  bile. 

Mr.  Beull.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  are  firightcncd  at  a  National 
Debt.  I  do  not  desire  its  extinction  or  reduction.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  a  hundred  years  hence  it  will  be  doubled,  perhaps  trebled. 

Mr.  Sewell.  By  George,  friend  Boult,  if  1  had  known  that  such 
were  your  views  in  money  matters,  I  don't  think  I  would  have  ttken 
New^tc  Market  with  you. 

Mr.  Boti/f.  Don't  be  frightened.     I  have  no  intention  of  carry- 
ing them  into  private  business.     But  if  we  could  see  The  Genlkmarfs^ 
Magazine  ioT  1850  we  should  find  tlie  debt  at  least  Two  Hundi* 
Millions.^ 


*  Seven  Imndrei!  and  ciglitjr-tn-cn  milliuiu,  Iwcnly'Hinc  thouiunil,  one  hniu 
Mill  siily-lwu  iiouniU,     Mr.  Boull'ii  iinncinuion  diii  not  include  Wuhington 

Xapwtcon. 
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Mr.  Seivtil.  LuckQy  1  shall  be  out  of  the  wa/  of  pa^ini;  the  inte- 
rcut    Do  you  know  how  long  the  King  mcanit  to  stop  in  Hanover? 

Mr.  iiciilt.  As  long  «  he  can,  my  ChcapsiJe  to  one  of  your  China 
oranges.  His  Majesty  went  away  in  April,  and  ire  shall  see  him 
again  when  the  Guy  Fauxes  come  out. 

Mr.  Sftfdl.  He  is  ugly,  but  my  folks  will  not  allow  it  Ctll  a 
turnip  a  Pnnce,  anil  the  women  n  il!  see  his  Roman  noxe.  However, 
as  he  (Iocs  not  take  the  lliamcs  with  him,  we  are  not  altogether 
niincd  by  his  gracious  absence^  I'll  tell  you  who  will  not  be  his 
successor. 

Mr.  Botill.  Freddy  ? 

Mr.  SfuvlL  Tlie  old  man  will  sec  him  out.  He  ha.<t  never  got  over 
the  blow  from  the  cricket  ball. 

Mr.  Jipuit.  Whidi  I  havei^omctimesheaidcalledbyanothcrname. 

Mr.  SavelL  May  be  so,     I  would  not  give  him  a  year's  life. 

Mr.  JiouU,  Then  we'll  hope  that  Gay  Faux  may  be  spared.  I  hate 
a  Regency.     I  suppose  we  arc  not  talking  treason. 

Mr.  Scsodl.  If  ne  are,  it's  not  the  lirat  that  has  been  talked  in  the 
Bedford,  and  I  dare  say  it  will  not  be  the  last.  Itut  we  will  be  as 
courtly  as  you  like,  friend  Boult  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  was  in  hi) 
glory  the  other  day,  chri-stening  the  new  prince.  Did  you  see  that 
Lord  North  w.is  a  proxy  ? 

Mr.  Bouit.  He  did  not  come  to  me  for  spoons  I  hear  he  wants 
to  be  made  an  Earl,  and  will  be  Rratificd,  no  doubt,  one  of  these 
days.  His  son  is  a  clever  youn^  fellow,  I  am  told,  an<l  likely  to  be 
one  of  our  maiiicrs  by-and-by.  The  man  that  (old  me  is  a  ptace.nian, 
who  knows  a  good  many  things.  Me  says  that  there  is  news  from 
China,  or  al  least  from  Rome. 

Mr.  Senxll.  Heathen  places  alike,  but  Rome  the  worst 

Mr.  Bouit.  Yes,  and  here  is  the  Pope's  health— you  understand. 
But  wiiat  I  was  told  was  tliis.  The  Hmperor  of  China  had  been 
rather  kind  to  the  I'opish  fellows  there,  of  whom  there  were  a 
many,  thrusting  themselves  into  all  sorts  of  places  for  mischiefi 
as  Papists  always  Aa.  But  having  lost  his  wife  and  son,  Ive  has 
changed  his  nature,  and  has  been  killing  these  Pope's  missionaries, 
beheading  the  Jesuits,  and  strangling  the  Dominicans,  like  a  Chris- 
tian king. 

Mr.  ScK'tll.  Quite  a  Reformation.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  sec  light 
thus  breaking  into  the  dark  places  of  the  earth.  I  hope  tltat  hit 
Majesty  has  had  the  good  sense  and  firmnesE  to  cany  out  his 
policy,  and  to  prevent  bis  subjects  from  becoming  the  dupes  of 
Jesuit  arts. 
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^V          Mr.  BovU.  The  good  work  appears  to  have  stopped  fot  tlie  pre- 
1^^        sent,  btit  Ko  far  is  I  otn  bc^,  Die  missionaries  will  have  to  with- 
draw, 

Mr.  SewtU.  Lcl  lis  hope  so.    And^I  hate  to  part  good  company, 
but  1  think  that  wc  ought  to  withdraw  also,  or  wc  may  be  asked 
questions  which  wc  do  not  care  to  answer. 

Mr.  BotUt.  I  allow  none  such.     Hut  if  you  think  that  two  sober 
citizens  have  done  enough  in  the  way  of  business,  why  we'll  call  Ibr 
the  reckoning.     I  fancy,  friend  Sewell,  it  may  suit  us  to  meet,  now 
and  then,  in  a  quiet  sort  of  way,  at  thi«  same  Bedford.     \%  the  man 
says,   in  the  play,  the  cabin  is  convenient.     Tomkins !   or,  you, 
Richardson ! 

Shirley  BkooxI). 

, 

The  Milton  Enigma. 


»1NCE  those  famous  Saturday  .^AMbAw  by  whkli  Addi- 
sun  bioiighi  Milton  into  Tashion,  the  name  of  the  great 
poet  has  never  been  so  often  in  men's  nioutlis  as  during 
''^  the  past  monlh.  As  the  coffee-houses  then,  so  our 
modem  subsiitulc  for  them,  the  cluhs,  have  nitig  with  it ;  and  on ' 
what  suggcsUvcly  different  grounds  I  At  that  time  the  point  in  debate 
was  whether  the  finest  poem  in  our  language  was  wrorth  the  considir- 
ntion  the  fashionable  critic  claimed  for  it,  and  now  every  cultivated 
mind  is  up  in  arms  at  the  bare  idea  of  attributing  to  the  author  of 
that  poem  a  line  unworthy  of  him. 

The  bare  &cts  relating  to  the  recent  Milton  agiuition  may  be  very 
briefly  *et  down.  There  is  in  the  King's  Library  at  the  British 
Museum  a  little  tamo  book  of  Milton\  Poems  in  F.nglish  and  I.-ttin, 
1645.  This  volume  Professor  Morley  had  occasion  to  consult,  and 
on  doing  so  he  made  a  discovery.  He  found  a  Iwf  at  the  end  of  the 
I.Alin  poems  left  blank  by  the  printer,  but  covered  wiili  what,  ai  the 
first  glance,  he  w-ns  convinced  was  tlie  poet's  own  handwriting.  It 
proved  to  be  a  transcript  of  some  verse,  entitled  simply  "  An  Epi- 
taph," and  signed  J.  M.,  ■  O**'.  1647,  and  the  Professor,  not  unnatu- 
rally, jumped  lo  the  conclusion  thai  he  had  found  an  original 
autograph  poem  by  John  Milton.  This  fact  he  immnliaiely 
announced  to  the  world. 

But,  though  'tis  a  credulous  world,  there  arc  things— and,  among 
otliers,  original  poems  by  great  authors — which  it  is  apt  to  regard 
with  suspicion ;  and  in  this  case  several  questions  were  at  once  puc^ 
First,  as  to  the  lif)ok   itself:   Was  there  any   proof  of  its  being 
Milton's  own  copy,  or  that   of  any  friend  of  his?     If  not,  front 
what  source  did  it  come  into  the  national  collection  ?    The  answer 
is,  that  nothing  is  known  of  the  book  except  that  it  belonged  to , 
George  in.,  probably  as  pari  of  one  of  the  libraries  he  was  in  the^ 
habit  of  buying  up.     Foiled  in  this  direction,  the  next  question  ver 
naturally  is ;  Was  Mr,  Morley  right  in  hit  conjecture  that  the  hand- ' 
writing  was  Milton's?    Here  the  experts  came  fonvard ;  but  this 
pan  of  the  subject  has  not  been  gone  into  with  the  minuteness  it 
deserves,  and  a  few  facts  may,  therefore,  be  acceptable. 
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It  is  the  pride  of  Triniiy  College,  Cambridge,  10  ]iO)»eis  the  original 
MSS.  of  Milton's  minor  poems.  There  may  be  found  "Comus,"  and  tlic 
"  Lyddos,"  as  tUcycamc  from  the  poct*s  hand.  Now,  a  comparison 
of  a  photographed  copy  of  "  An  Epitaph"  with  these  papers  yields 
ihc  following  results: — 1.  'ITierc  is  a  strong  general  MmiUrity  in  the 
handwriting,  especially  if  wc  allow  for  this,  that  Milton  usually 
"  writ  lari;e,"  and  that  in  this  book  he  must  necessarily  ha\-c  cramped 
hb  hand  to  get  a  i^uamily  of  vcne  into  a  Miiall  space.  2.  'ITie  geneml 
resemblance  is  sustained  by  ^peci^il  [icculiarilics.  Thus  the  capital 
A,  though  peculiar — formed  by  tlircc  straight  strokes  without  curve, 
the  uprigliU  coming  below  the  line — is  identical  So,  with  the  H, 
and  indeed  all  Ihc  capitals,  marked  in  themselves,  arc  singularly 
like.  More  striking  still,  Milton  had  a  peculiar  mode  of  writing 
the  abbreviation  "&."  He  made  it  something  like  a  "  C,"  and  this 
will  be  found  in  the  Kpil.iph.  The  small  letters  also  agree  generally 
in  formation.  But  there  is  also  a  striking  dissimilarity,  which  must 
be  set  on  the  other  side.  In  the  Epitaph  it  will  be  found  that 
the  second  limb  of  the  small  "h"  i»  freiiuenlly  carried  below  tlio 
line  some  distance ;  this  was  a  fashion  of  ihc  lime,  but  would  not 
appear  to  have  been  Milton's  fashion.  It  has  not  been  found  to 
occur  in  the  Cambriilgc  mannscripts.  It  should  be  added  tlial  tlicse 
results  have  been  obtained  by  comparison  with  manuscripts  written 
at  different  times  during  twelve  years,  and  during  that  time  the  poet's 
handwriting  underwent  some  slight  variations  j  but  the  most  marked 
similarity  is  between  the  Epitaph  and  the  poems  written  about  the 
same  date.  This  extends  to  the  figures :  1647  is  singularly  tike  the 
date  attached  to  a  poem  of  1646.  While  on  this  ciucstion  of  hand- 
wriiing,  it  may  be  as  well  to  dispose  at  once  of  a  suggestion  put 
forth  that  the  initials  (partly  obliterated  by  the  Museum  stamp),  arc 
"  I',  M."  There  is  no  warrant  for  this  statement ;  the  J  is  distinctly 
legible,  and  it  is  in  the  manner  in  which  Milton  wrote  that  letter. 

Is  the  poem  in  Milton's  handwriting,  then?  Well,  in  spite  of  the 
many  similarities,  that  must  remain  a  moot  point  And  now  we  come 
to  what  is  more  imporUnt — the  internal  cvidcooc.  Can  the  poera 
be  assigned  to  Milton  on  its  merits  ?    Here  it  is : — 

AN  F-PirAni. 

He  u-hom  Hmitn  drd  call  nuMjr 
Oul  of  thU  Hermitage  of  cl«y, 
Hat  left  lomc  relifjuci  in  ihit  Urne 
At  a  plcil^c  "^  111*  relume. 
HcaD«  whilo  y*  Mm>ic!  iloc  clcplure 
The  lone  of  Ihii  Ihdr  paramoui 
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W*  whom  he  tpoTted  ere  y*  Axj 
Budded  fonk  itt  tcniirr  lay. 
And  now  Apollo  1«sum  liU  Isict 
And  putt  on  cyprts  for  hit  bayct. 
The  Sacred  Siitrn  tune  ihcirquUU 
Onely  to  y*  blulilxring  rilli 
And  whilil  hii  doome  ihey  ihlokc  upoM 
Mnke  Iheii  ownc  tearei  Ihcir  IIcllcuii. 
Lcavin);  y  tviri).|o|ii  nioum  -livinq 
To  tume  volniki  to  hii  xliniic. 

Think  not  (ttoder)  me  leu  hleit 
Slcepinj;  in  ihis  nnirow  ciil 
Thau  if  my  uhcs  <liil  lie  hid 
Under  SQIHC  slately  jijramid. 
If  a  rich  lomlie  mokes  happy  y* 
Thai  B«  was  happier  far  y°  men 
Who  busie  in  y"  Ihymic  wuod 
Wis  fcl  lercd  by  y'  ^oldeu  flood 
W  fio  >*  Anibcr-wpfjiing  Trte 
Diitillclh  doH-nc  so  plcnleously. 
ITor  H>  this  lillte  wanlon  EKc 
Most  glorioiuly  cnshrind  iUeKe. 
A  (ombe  whose  benuty  might  compare 
Wiib  Cleopstm's  aqiulclier. 


In  this  Uitle  bed  my  dust 
InciiilEiined  rounil  1  here  enlrusl. 
Whilst  my  mote  pure  and  nobler  part 
Lyes  entomb'd  in  eveiy  heart. 

Then  pisse  on  genlly  ye  y'  moume. 
Touch  not  lliii  mine  liiiIlo«e<l  Unift. 
Theae  Ashes  w''  doe  here  rcmaliie 
A  vitall  tincture  still  tctaine 
A  seiniiiall  forme  within  f  decpt 
Of  Ihis  little  chnoi  <leepti 
The  ihrcd  of  life  untwisted  Is 
Into  its  hrtt  eiisleiicici 
In&nt  Nn'ure  crsdk-d  here 
In  iti  prini;iplet  appeare. 
Thii  plnnl  though  caldn'd  into  dtut 
In  iti  Ashrs  lest  II  muil. 
Until!  ^n'ect  rsychc  thai!  Iniplrc 
A  tonnine  and  idlfick  fire 
And  in  h«r  fott'ring  annes  enfold 
This  Heaiy  and  this  catlhjr  mould  i 
Then,  M  I  am  lie  be  no  more  , 

But  bloome  and  blossome  [a>^  before!]. 
When  thit  cold  niimnti  thall  retruie 
Bjf  a  more  y'  Chymick  heat.  J.  M.  C*"  iS^?;' 
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Now,  is  this  Milton  ?  It  has  beauties,  no  doubt ;  but  what  defects ! 
In  the  first  place  there  is  no  oneness  or  homogeneity  in  the  work. 
It  begins  in  the  third  person  and  flics  off  suddenly  into  the  first 
person  singular.  !t  begins  as  an  cieny  ori  a  dead  poet,  and  after  the 
sixteenth  line  th.it  characieristic  is  lost.  It  begins  with  permissible 
and  l^itimate  mythologicil  allusions ;  it  ends  with  a  neo- Platonic 
interfusion  of  ideas  certainly  ftjreign  to  Milton's  mind.  Objections 
have  been  met  by  the  suggestion  that  this  vras  the  draft  of  a  poem 
never  polished  to  the  author's  taste.  If  by  this  is  meant  that  it  is 
the  >ff-i/ draft,  a  mere  glance  at  the  Cambridge  MSS.  will  dissipate 
that  idea,  for  Milton  wiis  the  most  f^istidious  of  poets,  and  Dcrcr 
wrote  lialf  this  number  of  lines  without  frequent  erasures  and  correc- 
tions. Then,  wliat  are  the  general  arguments  by  which  it  is 
sought  to  attribute  the  work  to  John  Milton?  We  are  reminded 
that  Milton  wrote  in  this  style  of  verse;  which  is  irue^  We 
are  called  on  to  note  tliat  the  beauties  are  es]>ecially  Miltonic  in 
cbamcter,  as  parallel  pag^ges  show,  To  this  the  answer  is,  that 
identity  of  expression  or  idea  proves  too  much,  as  it  is  far  les<t  pro- 
bable that  a  great  poet  would  repeat  himsetr  than  that  an  enthuaia.itic 
admirer  writing  in  his  manner,  should  scixe  u|>on  striking  phroses  or 
felicitous  turns  which  liad  struck  his  fancy  or  bngcred  in  his  memory, 
Finally,  an  aiijical  is  matle  on  the  ground  of  the  special  beauty  of 
the  composition ;  but,  as  might  be  expected,  an  appeal  to  taste  has 
resulted  in  the  most  unsatisfactory  verdicts.  For  my  onTi  part,  I 
can  only  accept  this  verse  as  Milton's  on  the  supposition  that  it  was 
never  vriiltcn  as  a  single  epiUph ;  but  comprises,  in  reality,  three 
distinct  epitaphs,  one  following  the  other,  where  tlie  breaks  occur  in 
the  copy.  This  suggestion  gets  rid  of  many  of  the  incongruities, 
while  it  gives  to  each  section  a  completeness  and  beauty  wholly  want- 
ing when  llie  whole  is  thrown  together  in  a  confused  mass.  On  this 
point  I  am  satisfied ;  but,  for  that  matter,  every  one  who  has  taken 
part  in  the  controversy  seems  to  rest  infinitely  contented  with  his 
own  views.  My  Lord  VMnchelsca,  on  tlie  one  hand,  does  not  bale 
a  jot  of  his  high  argument :  while,  on  the  oUicr  hand,  ("rofessor 
Morley  holds  to  his  first  impression  "  with  a  fjiith  which  has  been 
strengthened  by  discussion,"  a  result  which,  it  has  been  remarked, 
discussions  generally  have,  and  especially  with  Professors. 

W.  S. 


A  Walk  Through  King's 

College  Hospital. 


1^^  /^gvt^'  tl'c  borders  of  llie  claisical   precincts   of  Lincoln's 

^^  iWTfisA^-t  I"" — within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  driest  and  pro- 
^H  ^^^'Ip  verbially  the  slowest  of  our  law  courts— sUnds  a  large 
^■^  ^iwi^       building,  a  court-bouse  in  which  the  mortal  suit  of 

Death  v.  Life  is  cantinuall)'  being  tried.  It  is  an  arena  where  the 
iwo  opponents  meet  face  to  fate.  'Ihe  most  learned  counsel  in  the 
land  are  retained  for  the  defence,  and,  though  no  fees  arc  maikcd 
tipon  their  briefs,  ihey  devote  themselves  untiring!)'  to  the  cause,  and 
sttidy  deeply  to  gain  time — the  verj'  ulmot,t  that  can  be  done— for 
the  defendant.  From  the  opening  of  the  pleaih'ngs  it  is  patent  to 
the  world  that  the  result,  sooner  or  later,  in  some  venue  or  the  other, 
must  be  in  the  grim  plaintiff's  favour.  Numerous  are  the  stratagems 
to  baffle,  delay,  outwit  the  dreaded  foe  who  ultimately  triumphs 
unrelentingly  over  all.  The  great  court  hou.te  is  called  King's  College 
Hospital,  a  noble  edifice  in  every  way  worthy  (he  jturpose  to  which 
it  is  dedicated — a  monument  of  Charity  and  Chrislianity,  It  stands 
in  the  midsl  of  the  densely  populated  disirici  lying  between  Holbom 
and  the  Strand,  and  is  the  only  refuge  from  malady  and  disease 
within  reach  of  (he  400,000  inhabitants  of  St.  Clement  Danes  and 
the  surrounding  poverty-stricken  parishes. 

Patients  from  all  parts  of  the  metropolis,  from  the  suburbs,  and 
from  the  country  round  London,  in  urgent  want  of  advice  and  relief, 
are  also  received  without  any  letter  of  introdurtion  ;  for  the  institu- 
tion is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a.  free  hospital,  denying  aid  I9 
Nnonc  who  may  apply  for  it. 
It  is  one  of  the  mo^l  recently  fotm<led,  having  been  esubli^ecl  in 
1839,  with  the  combined  intention  of  affording  students  of  King's 
College  the  means  of  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  surgery  and 
medicine,  and  of  giving  medicd  relief  gratuitously  to  the  poor.  How 
well  it  has  done  Its  work,  and  of  what  inimen.ic  advantage  it  i.t  In  the 
latter  res]>ecl,  is  proved  by  the  number  of  patients,  whose  steady 
annual  Increase  is  shown  in  the  followinf;  table  :— 
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properly  to  estimate  liic  benefit  that  these  figures  reprcscDt,  it 
is  but  necessary'  to  lake  .in  indixidual  case,  a  family,  for  instance, 
afflicted  with  disease,  totally  unable  to  pay  for  advice  or  medicines^ 
ami  then  to  consider  the  scrt-kc  done  when  gratuitous  relief  can  be 
<it>taine<).  Sudi  cases  come  wtiliin  the  knowledge  of  every  one ; 
ihey  are  muliiitlicd  by  thousands  in  the  experience  of  those  con- 
nected with  oui  hospitals,  whose  bcneficcnl  object  it  is  to  succour 
them.  Nowhere  docs  Charity  assume  a  more  useful  form  than  in 
thcMT  institutions,  I'he  repugnance  which  was  once  felt  for  them 
by  those  in  wlio^  behalf  the)-  were  esiablishec!  has  almost  entirely 
disappeared.  To  go  lo  the  hospital  yn-i  at  one  time  deemed  deroga- 
tory to  the  most  needy.  Now,  all  who  require  it  apply  for  advice 
without  reluctance ;  and  it  is  but  to  be  wished  that  they  would 
oflener  do  so,  ere  it  is  loo  late  for  the  advice  asked  for  to  be  of  use. 

King's  College  Hospital  already  contains  1 60  beds,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  increase  this  number  to  joo,  but  funds  arc  rctiuired  to  add  another 
wing  10  the  building  before  this  very  desirable  addition  can  be  made. 

The  authorities  assert  that  no  London  hospiul  affords  to  its 
patients  a  greater  (juantity  of  space,  air,  and  light,  and  in  none  is 
the  ventilation  more  peifcci^an  assertion  fully  borne  out  by  the 
large  dimensions  and  construction  of  the  house.  As  to  the  perfection 
of  the  ventilation  I  liavc  had  recent  experience,  for  it  was  on  one  of 
die  hottest  days  in  July  last  that  I  called  at  the  hospital  to  see  on« 
of  the  medical  otfitcrs.  The  temperature  throughout  the  spadous 
structure  vras  cool  and  pleasant;  no  disagreeable  odours,  such  as 
petvadcd  the  sultry  streets,  were  perceptible  ;  and  the  general  ^^ 
ai^arance  of  the  interior  of  the  building  was  bright  an<l  cheerful.  ^H 
Hmvipg  an  hour's  leisure,  I  asked  my  friend  the  surgeon  if  he  would 
altoir  me  to  accompany  him  on  his  round  through  the  wards,  a 
rwiuest  which  was  immediately  complied  with.  Passing  through  a 
wide  .ind  lofty  inner  hall,  p.ivcd  with  granite,  and  in  which  is  seen  a 
life-size  statue  of  the  late  lamous  physician.  Dr.  Todd,  we  entered 
the  Accident  Ward— where  all  urgent  ca.scs  re<iuiring  prompt  assist-j 
ance  are  placed — a  long  apartment,  with  a  row  of  beds  some  feet  apart 
on  each  side,  six  beds  on  one  and  seven  on  the  other.  On  the  wall, 
at  the  head  of  each  sufferer,  hangs  a  statement  of  the  particular  case. 
In  lockers  under  the  beds  are  pl.iced  the  clothes  belonging  to  the 
respective  patients.  In  the  centre  of  the  ward  is  a  tabic,  on  whidi, 
among  jugs,  and  basins,  and  other  paraphenutli*  of  th«  w^c-ttMnn^.v. 
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well-lillcd  basket  of  flowers  and  two  or  three  flowering  plants  are 
])bcetl.  As  tlic  doctor  paswd  down  the  room  the  sufferers  lying  on 
the  beJ*  gazed  anxiously  at  him,  as  though  he  were  the  hearer  of 
good  or  evil  [idings  to  them.  He  had  but  one  serious  cakc  in  this 
ward ;  and,  when  intjuirics  as  to  jirogrcss  were  made  and  instructions 
given  to  the  nurse  in  attendance,  we  left  the  ground -floor  and 
ascended  a  large  stone  slaircise,  rising  from  the  inner  hal!  lo  tJie 
ward  called  Victoria,  appropriated  to  male  patients  under  surgica] 
treatment.  Here,  as  below,  we  were  received  by  the  nurse  in 
charge,  who  conducted  the  doctor  to  the  difl'erenl  cases  rKjuiring 
his  attention.  The  same  runiher  of  beds,  simibrly  arranged  along 
lite  room  as  in  the  Accident  Uard.  The  room  seemed  lighter,  and 
the  patients,  some  in  various  stagcf  of  convalescence,  were  more 
attentive  to  what  was  passing  around  them  than  those  we  had  already 
seen.  One  or  Two  evidently  dreaded  tlie  medical  man's  approach, 
knowing  the  suffering  his  inspection,  though  m^de  with  the  gentlest 
touch,  would  cause  them. 

"Arc  you  Iwtter,  my  boy?"  said  the  doctor  kindly  to  a  pale- 
looking  youth  of  about  fourteen,  who  was  sitting  up  in  bed, 

"  Still  in  much  pain,  sir,"  was  the  faim  reply. 

An  examination  followed,  the  result  of  which  wa.i  that  prtparationt 
were  made  for  an  operation.  A  screen  was  plnced  round  llie  bed  to 
conceal  the  invalid  from  tlic  oihcr  patients ;  the  assistants,  who  had 
followed  the  doctor  in  his  rounds,  produced  sets  of  surgical  instruments; 
an  anesthetic,  in  the  form  of  an  aether  spray,  was  made  ready  and  ap 
plied.  The  cutting  commeuceil,  and  the  setlier  spray  proved  inadctiuate 
to  allay  the  agony  it  caused.  Chloroform  was  then  administered, 
and  llie  diitrewing  ories  of  the  patient  gradually  ceased  until  all  was 
silent  behind  the  screen.  Thus,  since  the  introduction  of  this  won- 
derful agent,  have  the  horrors  of  Hospitsl  practice  been  mitigated. 

^Vhile  the  operation  was  in  progress  I  entered  into  conversation  with 
a  tall,  middle-aged  gentlewoman,  dressed  in  the  unassuming  attire 
adopted  by  the  Sisterhood  of  St.  John's,  who  was  visiting  the  ward. 
The  nursing  of  the  sick  in  King's  College  Hospital  is  under  the  charge, 
by  day  and  night,  of  the  Lady  Superior  and  SiPtcrs  of  St  John's  House, 
and  a  large  staff  of  competent  nurses  previously  tmincd  to  their  profes- 
sion. Tliere  are  two,  a  head  and  under-nur>e,  appointed  to  each  iraid. 
King's  College  was  the  fimt  Hospital  to  avail  itself  of  the  impioved 
system  of  nursing,  such  as  ts  afl'ordcd  by  an  Institution  conducted  by 
ladies.  My  intelligent  informant  gave  me  a  copy  of  the  report  and 
proceedings  at  the  annual  general  meetmg  of  the  associaton,  held 
June  8,  iS68,  from  which  I  gathered  the  following  interesting  facts. 
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St.  John's  House  and  SUtcihood  is  an  institution  of  th«  Kcfonned 
Church  of  EnglanO,  in  which  Cliristitin  women  arc  associated  in  a 
community  under  the  presidency  and  visitatorial  sanction  of  the 
Bishop  of  London,  the  chief  functions  of  the  sisters  being  to  elevate 
the  callioK  of  English  nurses  by  lending  them  to  engage  in  their 
w0(k  under  a  sense  of  religious  responsibility;  and  while  providing 
them,  under  proper  safeguards,  with  the  best  pomible  training  in  the 
wards  of  an  hospital,  to  bind  them  together  and  to  the  Sisterhood, 
as  fitr  as  may  be  practicable,  as  members  of  a  Christian  family  and 
home.  But,  as  the  Bishop  of  London  said  at  the  inaugural  public 
meeting  in  1848,  *'  cvcrj-thing  was  to  be  voluntary ;  ii  would  in  due 
time,  he  hoped,  be  an  institution  of  sistew ;  but  there  would  be  no 
vows,  no  |)ovcrty,  no  monastic  obedience,  no  celibacy,  no  engage- 
ments, no  cloistered  seclusion,  no  tyranny  cxcrcisctl  over  the  will  or 
the  conscience  ;  but  a  full,  free,  and  willing  devotion  to  the  great 
cause  of  Christian  charity.  He  spotc  more  parliculaily  of  tlie 
ustcts  than  of  the  nurses,  though  the  observation  was  applicable  to 
both.  They  would,  in  their  wishes  and  inclinations,  and  in  every 
res]>ccl,  be  free  agents,"  Difficulties  have  arisen  in  preserving  this 
purely  Protestant  character  of  the  institution — difficulties  which, 
fortunately,  have  been  completely  overcome  without  in  any  ivay 
impairing  the  success  of  the  underlying.  The  existence  of  such 
an  establishment  as  St  John's  House  cannot  be  made  too  widely 
known,  and  every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  its  progress 
and  dcvclopmcnl.  From  the  Home,  7  and  8,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand, 
skilled  nurses  can  be  engaged,  whose  assistance  in  the  sick-room  is 
frequently  of  more  importance  than  medical  advice.  The  terms  arc 
moderate,  and  made  according  to  fixed  rules. 

The  Lady  Superior  resides  at  the  Home,  with  such  Risleri  as 
may  be  required  for  superintending  the  nurses  employed  in  private 
familiei  and  the  distribution  of  diets,  cooked  in  tlie  Home,  to  xix 
out-patients  of  King's  College  and  six  of  Charing  Crow  Hospital!;, 
and  the  visiting  of  the  sick  poor  in  the  neighbourhood ;  the  diet.t 
being  provided  at  the  expense  of  a  parent  Institution. 

I  The  Sisterhood  has  recently  undertaken  the  nursing  of  the  Charing 
Cross  Hospital,  and  also  the  management  of  Galignani's  English 
Hospital  at  Paris.  'I'his  latter,  containing  twenty-five  beds,  and 
admirably  furnished  in  every  respect,  is  situate  at  35,  Boulevard 
Bincau,  in  the  beautiful  subuili  of  Neuilly.  It  was  founded  in  1865 
by  the  munificence  of  the  brotJiers  W.  and  J.  A.  Galignani,  the  wcll- 

I known  publishent.     I'he  ground  on  which  it  is  built  has  been  pur- 
chased in  the  name  of  the  British  Ambassador,  so  ll\a.t,\\«ia,v\>«twavi 
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inalienable  property,  nnd  llut  the  patients  may  be  on  English  ground, 
surrounded  with  all  the  comfort  and  care  of  an  English  home.  Hie 
formal  trtnsrer  of  the  hospital  to  llie  British  Government  has  not 
yet  been  cffccicti  for  w;int  of  a  pennancnt  endowment ;  but,  mean- 
while, every  expense  connected  with  the  administration  is  bonie  by 
Messrs.  Galignani,  who^c  liberality  has  been  warmly  acknowledged 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  It  need  not  be  explained  how 
great  is  the  blessing  to  our  counlnmen  in  a  foreign  land,  separated 
from  their  family  and  friends,  or  |>OMibly  estranged  from  all  English 
sympathy  and  kindneM  for  many  year*,  to  find  themselves  tended 
under  such  affliction  by  an  English  lady,  with  her  staff  of  skilled 
nurses,  aiding  the  efforts  of  medical  men  of  our  own  nation. 

The  highest  testimony  is  borne  to  ilie  manner  In  which  the  wwit 
of  St.  John's  House  has  been  performed  from  the  first  at  diis 
hospital  in  Paris.  It  is  now  most  efficiently  conducted  by  an  asso- 
ciate sister  of  St.  Peter's  House,  Brom  pi  on,  acting  at  present  as  an 
associate  sister  of  St.  John's  House  tmdcr  the  Lady  Superior. 

The  dress  of  tlic  sisterhood  having  undergone  some  gradiuti 
changes  in  recenl  years,  it  was  suggested  that  a  pattern  should  be 
retained  as  a  model,  so  as  not  to  be  hereafter  needlessly  modi&ed. 
Tliis  has  accordingly  been  done.  The  dress  is  simple,  cheerful  in 
appearance,  and  in  every  way  well  adajilcd  to  the  work  in  which  tlie 
sisters  are  engaged. 

'J'hc  associate  and  probationer  sisters,  when  being  admitted  by 
the  religious  service  sanctioned  by  the  BIsliop,  receive  a  cross  to 
wear,  with  the  badge  of  the  institution  upon  iu  It  i*  provided  by 
the  Sisters'  Fund.  The  nurses,  after  having  been  in  like  manner  re- 
ceived on  prolialion,  are  permitted  to  wear  a  medal  be.iring  a  similar 
device,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  the  institution.  These  medals  are 
provided  at  the  expense  of  the  General  Fund. 

The  follou'lng  are  some  of  the  chief  items  of  the  last  annual 
financial  statement : — 

Nuno'  inrl  aervnnU'  wagn  and  clothini; ....  /'l.&fj  I  ) 
House  cxpcnsei  al  SL  JohnS  Houic.  Kiiij;'*  Cullr^  Hos- 
pital, and  Charing  Crwi  Hoiplinl                  .         .    .     1,941  %  a 

Total  cxpcnUilitrt 4,u6  >9  S 

Total  receipts 4,067  i  a 

Nurses  ore  not  unfrcqucnlly  overwearied  by  long  or  anxious 
attendances  cither  in  private  famdics  or  in  the  hospitals,  and  it 
will  be  readily  understood  that  tliey  are  often  exposed  to  the  conta- 
gion of  dangerous  fevers.  At  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  especially 
in  the  more  genial,  convalescents  would  recover  more  quickly  in  the 
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country  than  in  town,  or  wliat  is,  perhaps,  of  greater  importance, 
health  would  be  rccniiteil  ere  it  entirely  fails.     Hernre  it  is  felt  that 
osc  who  sympntliisc  with  the  general  iletign  of  St.  John's  House, 
d  who  may  haic  enjoyed  in  their  own  lu-rsons,  or  in  their  families, 
the  advantage  of  being  attended  by  a  kind  and  skilful  nurur  in 
illness,  «ould  hardly  express  Ihcir  acknowledgments  more  suitably 
than  by  contributing  to  ibc  Sisters'  Fund,  or  by  otherwise  promoting 
Ihe  establishment  of  a  Convalescent  Home.     Mr.  Nathaniel  Powell 
ba«  placed  a  cottage  on  his  grounds  at  Buckhurst  Htll  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  sisicrhood,  where  the  nurses  most  needing  repose  have 
recently  enjojcd  short  periods  of  refreshment  of  mind  and  body. 
%  the  lime  t  had  obtained  ibis  information  respecting  the  sistcre 
,d  their  chnrilable   doings,  the  openition  had  terminated.     The 
tient  was  lying  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  from  which  he  was 
presently  to  awake,  and  mar\-cl  at  what  had  happened  lo  him.     The 
surgeon  felt  his  puUe,  raised  his  eyelid,  pronounced  him  all  right,  and 
passed  on.     He  has  probably  forgotten  the  case;  l>ut  the  patient 
will  remember  that  afternoon  a.t  long  a.s  he  lives,  and  carry  the  mark 
of  it  wiili  him  to  the  grave.     The  surgical  wards  of  King's  College 
Hospital  communicate,  and  form,  in  fact,  a  double  ward,  containing, 
twenty-^x  beds.     Going  through  the  second  division  several  remark- 
able and  successful  cases  of  operations  for  the  relief  of  natural  de- 
formity were  examined,  one  being  that  of  an  unfortunate  imbecile, 
who  had  sust-iined  severe  injuries  from  burning  about  the  chin,  neck, 
and  breast,  the  terrible  effects  of  which  had  n;sulted  in  a  horrible 
distortion  of  the  lips,  thin,  and  neck,  which  were  drawn  down,  and 
glued,  as  it  were,  to  the  breast.     Efforts  were  being  made  to  remedy 
this  deplorable  condition   by  skilful  surgical  treatment,  which,  sa 
lar,  had  been  atten<ieit  with  great  success.     1'he  boy's  head  was. 
held  up  by  an  apparatus  lo  the  head  of  the  bed,  until  the  results  of  an 
operation  of  removing  a  [Wrtion  of  healthy  skin  from  the  side  of  the 
neck  and  shoulder,  to  supjily  the  place  of  that  destroyed,  were  seen 
and  proved.  The  poor  creature  had  to  undergo  torture  at  the  hands 
if  the  dressers,  who  removed  the  bandages  and  strappings  in  presence* 
the  doctor.     His  sufferings  were  not  of  long  duration,  and  before 
hati  left  the  wurd  he  w.ts  laughing  and  jabbering  incoherently  to 
himself 

From  the  surgical  cases  wc  proceeded  to  visit  those  under  the  phy- 
sician's care,  the  fever  and  other  patients.  The  wards  arc  all  simi- 
larly arranged,  and  all  erju.ally  well  kept.  Those  allotted  to  females 
tare  more  spacious ;  and.  the  most  interesting  of  all  lo  the  non  i>rO' 
fessional  visitor  is  the  -^ard  for  sick  childr«\,  caUti  \W "  'Va.'waa. 
Vot.  I.,  N.  S.  1S6&  M  ^ 
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Ralli  Wanl,"  cfitabtished  in  the  hospiul  through  the  munifioence  of 
the  late  P<:t«r  P.  Ralli,  in  memory  of  his  deceased  father.  Besides 
the  benefits  Jt  confers  upon  the  cliildren  of  the  poor,  it  gives  in- 
creased opportunities  to  ittuilents  to  gain  experience  in  the  treatment 
of  infantile  diseases,  and  affords  fftcitilies  to  the  ladies  of  SL  John's  ■ 
House  lo  train  nurses  specialty  to  attend  to  sick  children.  A  Mrange 
sight  it  presents — tliis  nursery,  with  its  twelve  cots  and  tlieir  small  oc- 
cupants. The  young  convalescents  were  busy  enough  with  their  dolls 
and  playthings  :  some  toiidting  about  the  room,  others  sitting  up  in 
their  little  iron  bedsteads,  which  are  so  constructed  as  to  pre%-eni  tht 
possibility  of  their  falling  out.  Along  the  rramc-worl:  of  each  cot 
runs  a  travelling  table,  on  which  the  meats  of  the  patient  are  ser%-cd. 
The  room  is  gaily  furnished  :  an  aquarium  and  flowerf  adding  con- 
siderably to  its  cheerful  appearance.  The  former,  etpccially,  is  an 
object  of  delight  to  llic  children,  who  watch  it  with  ncrer<eutng 
amusemenL  Donations  of  toys  and  picture-boolu  for  the  ward  ue 
always  gratefully  received  by  the  hospital  authorities,  who  seem  to 
take  a  pride  in  this  panicular  branch  of  their  splendid  institution^ 

AAer  seeing  the  wards,  I  was  shown  the  chapel,  in  which 
divine  service  is  attended  by  tliose  employed  in  the  building,  snd 
by  such  patients  as  arc  not  pie^-cntcd  by  sickness  from  doing  so. 

"  Wc  had  to  close  the  Florence  Nightingale  Ward  for  the  reception 
of  midwifery  casei,"  saiil  my  friend  the  doctor,  in  a  tone  of  regret 
He  proceeded  to  tell  me  how  cverj-  precaution  was  taken  to  check 
the  mort-dity  from  puerperal  fc%er,  but  without  avail.  'ITic  ward  was 
closed  at  tlie  end  of  last  year. 

Descending  tlie  stone  staircase  we  were  met  by  several  invalida  ni 
long  coarse  dressing-gowns,  each  attended  by  a  nurse,  some  walking 
briskly,  others  shambling  along.  They  had  come  out  of  the  Surgical 
Ward,  and  were  going  towards  the  theatre,  where  opcmtions  arc  pw 
formed  in  presence  of  ihe  students  twice  a  week.  The  patients 
are  conducted  to  a  small  room  .idjoining  tlie  theatre,  to  await  ibeir 
turn  lo  be  laid  out  u])on  the  t.ibic,  chloroformed,  and  handled  by  the  ■ 
surgeon,  who,  after  each  operation,  explains  to  the  students  what  he 
has  done,  how,  and  why  he  did  it.  The  subjects  arc  then  again  con 
fided  to  the  nurses'  charge,  and  removed  back  to  the  ward.  The 
theatre  is  at  the  rear  of  tlic  hospital,  where  the  outdoor  patients  arc 
received.  These  come  in  large  numbers,  as  may  be  suppomd  from 
the  Statistic*  1  have  quoted.  The  medical  and  surgical  cases  have 
sepantc  entrances  and  waiting-rooms.  The  surgeon's  reception -toom 
is  a  modcratcly-sixed  apartment,  rather  iofly,  and  very  sciuitily  fiir- 
nisbed, — «  deal  table,  two  chairs,  a  wooden  couch  behind  a  soeen, 
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"and  ne  eaq)et,  forming  its  cootcnt^  The  suigeon  at  the  time  in 
attendance,  and  who  has  devoted  twenty  )'eArs  of  ioccsiani  hard 
work  to  the  Iioitpiut,  is  a  thick-set,  middle-sized  man,  having-  a  ))ale 
£kce,  the  cy%  of  .in  eagle,  a  grip  of  iron,  and  nen'cs  to  match.  He  is 
kind  and  gentle  (o  all  comers,  treating  the  poorest  with  a.t  much  con- 
sideration and  respect  as  any  of  tlie  rest.  He  devotes  his  time  to  the 
duties  of  the  hospital,  as  do  others  of  the  staff',  (p^tuitoiisly ;  but  there 
are  few  who  have  laboured  so  long  and  so  unflinchingly  in  the  great 
cause  of  Charity  as  he  Jias,  Near  the  suigcon's  room  is  the  dentist's 
sanctum,  witli  an  upright  chair,  very  unlike  the  luxurious  thionc  pre-  _ 
pared  for  vixitoni  to  a  fashionable  tooth  drawer.  The  cliair  in  ques- 1 
tion  is  a  most  uncomptomisiiig  looking  .nilitlc  of  fumtlure,  ihe 
very  sight  of  which  must  be  enough  to  drive  away  the  most  dis 
tracting  toothache.  There  arc  rcading-rootns  for  the  sludcnti^, 
and  divers  smaller  apartments  for  the  reception  of  special  cases. 

The  patients  swarm.  As  they  receive  their  prescriptions  from  the 
medical  men  they  are  pasted  ilirough  turnstiles  to  the  druggist's  de- 
partment, where  the  medicines  are  dispensed.  Tliey  form  motley 
group*,  and  always  come  in  crowds.  When  an  epidemic  prevails  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  hospital,  then  ihe  place  i«  besieged,  and 
the  ol^cials,  mcdiial  oiKcera,  and  authorities  are  bard' pushed  to 
alfordall  the  relief  that  is  applied  for.  Then  it  i.i  tJiat  the  insufiicicncy 
of  accommodation  for  the  Mck  is  most  severely  feh — a  want  whidt 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  obviated  by  the  completion  of  the 
building  Funds  for  this  purpoM:  arc  urgently  required,  as  well  as  to 
defray  the  cost  of  conducting  the  hospital,  which  amounts  to  SoooA 
or  9000/.  a  year.  To  meet  this  annual  expenditure  the  committee 
have  only  yearly  subscriptions  of  about  a, 500/. ;  so  that  they  have  to 
b^  from  year  to  year  for  the  deficiency. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  considerable  portion  of  this  sum 
can  be  raised  in  the  parish  in  whicli  tlie  hospital  is  situate,  or  in  the 
poor  districts  by  which  it  ia  surrounded,  .\ppeal  is  therefore  made 
to  those  benevolent  persons  who  feel  that  hospitals  have  claims  to 
support,  irrespective  of  lUe  d.iims  of  neighbourhood ;  that  of  all 
charities  they  are  the  most  needed,  and  the  least  subject  to  abuse ; 
tliat  they  are  essential  to  the  improvement  of  the  art  of  healing, 
and  to  the  acquirement  of  experience  in  the  skilful  trettment  alike 
of  rich  and  poor ;  and  that  they  arc  also  centres  of  religious  in 
stiuclion  and  spiritual  consolation,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  exa, 
rate  Ihe  importance. 

Waltex  Ma^-nard. 


A  Kentish  Hopyard. 


|I|S"T  is  well  etioiigk  to  "watch  your  Ailsoi>p  gromng "  in  the 
KW  tender  sunshine  of  a  July  morning;  but  you  can   ncrcr 

^(Fi  ^'^■^^'^  ^^  fatness  of  Kent,  till  you  "gaxe  on  your  bags  in 
mi*  bloom,"  and  pay  your  footing  to  tlic  ruthless  hoppers  for 

tvanilering  up  their  alleys  of  bine  anil  Hower. 

'■  Young  aiiil  luily  hailcy 
Comet  o'ct  the  ficWs  to  ivoo  " 

in  downright  earnest,  when  October  has  set  in.  Hoppers  hxve  tben 
been  at  work  for  more  than  a  month ;  and  the  majority  begin  to  weary 
of  rural  life,  and  to  sigh  for  the  New  Cut  or  St.  Giles'.  Ad  owner  must 
be  a  syren  or  a  boundless  paymaster  if  he  can  get  his  hops  finished 
after  lliat  dale.  The  Union  Jack  waves  above  the  vast  house-cowls, 
and  a  laiteied  handkerchief  on  a  itick  does  duty  where  the  orthodox 
"red,  white,  and  blue"  is  not  forthcoming.  Waggons  arc  drawn  up 
in  the  orchard,  and  basket  aflcr  basket  of  ruddy  spples  is  pQed  on 
to  them.  The  thoroughbred  scion  of  an  Oaks  winner— of  which 
Kent  once  had  three,  Miemc,  Mendicant,  and  Queen  Bertha,  n-iihin 
six  miles— almost  breaks  away  from  hix  leader,  as  a  party  of  hoppers, 
who  arc  evidently  not  averse  to  "  Foff's  Sparkling  Ales,"  stagger 
along  with  the  hop  bin,  borne  like  a  sedan  chair  between  them. 
Byron's  query — 

"  Where  are  your  Pyrriue  donee*  gone!'* 

is  soon  answered  by  a  peep  at  the  wild  rct-cliy,  which  makes  night 
hideous  at  the  hop  supper  tinisb. 

Some  of  ihcm  sleep  in  bams  or  cattle  sheds,  which  arc  "  fcllcrcd 
up  "  annually  with  bo.nrtls  and  hruKhwood  to  keep  out  tlie  wimi ;  but 
a  few  hop-garden  Ott-ncrs  furnish  a  regubr  set  of  raar(]Hces  for  their 
iUuslriouK  visitors,  who  arc  more  ncccswry  than  welcome.  The 
gipsy  portion  .iri;  the  best  workers,  but  veT>- difficult  to  deal  with, 
'[■hey  sally  forth  at  niyhi  an<i  do  wanton  mischief  to  gates,  and  let 
the  stock  out  into  the  roads ;  whereas  the  Irishman  is  too  idle  to 
leave  his  WtH  or  bothy,  and  contents  himself  with  potatoes,  tobacco, 
ftnd  liccT.     When  n  strike  is  made,  the  gipsies  arc  quite  the  master- 
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minds.  Either  lliey  go  to  the  onncr's  house  m  matif  to  jMiley,  nnd 
leave  ilie  Irinh  in  the  field,  pledged  not  to  work  under  fcariul  pains 
and  'penalties,  or  they  drive  them  to  the  house  nl  the  point  of  the  hop 
pol&  Irish  hoppers  attempting  a  strike  on  their  own  nccount  is  a 
very  feeble  business.  "  Thty  d<m'l  makt  so  (/tan  a  Job  ef  U  at  the 
gifitki  do  ;  Ikey  try  and  lock  hdJ,  and  doddle  about  a  iit.  till  me  or  ttfa 
^  them  are  paid  off,  and  thenlliiy  turn  in  again;  after  the  hops  u-ani 
pithing,  it's  ratAer  delaying."  So  saiil  a  simple  swain  to  us,  who  had 
obser\'ed  their  habits  closelyt  dovm  to  the  fact  that  the  Irish  will 
have  sixpenny,  while  others  are  content  with  fourjienny  ale. 

The  Milcsinn  mind  nuy  showa  daintiness  in  picking  its  ale,  but  it 
shows  none  in  picking  its  hops.  "  We'll  pick  'em  cleaner,  maiifer,"  is 
the  constant  response  to  all  complaints,  and  they  straightway  relapse 
ioio  the  laxy  oUI  groove.  The  majority  of  hoppers  work  in  gangs 
of  two  or  three  to  a  bin,  or  a  womnn  will  take  her  children  and  pick 
at  a  basket.  Women  generally  work  best,  and  some  of  the  smartest 
fingered  among  them  will  pick  their  thirty  bushels  at  a  penny 
or  tlirce  halfpence  her  bushel ;  but  twenty-two  is  a  good  average. 
Sometimes  they  are  paid  by  so  many  l^askets  to  a  shilling ;  and  the 
(|uantily  required  is  more  or  less  acirording  a.s  the  Iiop*  are  large  oi 
small.  Artists  compass  sea  and  land  for  .subjects;  but  a  lot  of 
boppcrs  waiting  for  their  special  fourth-class  train,  seems  to  have 
never  been  thought  of. 

The  slat  ion -master  ha.'«  a  weary  time  of  it,  and  he  and  his  police- 
man must  be  clever  hands  at  a  barricade  if  they  can  keep  the  station 
clear  for  other  traffic.  Hoppers  take  very  little  note  of  lime,  and  if 
a  train  goes  in  the  aflcrnoon,  the  station  is  in  a  state  of  siege  liom  a 
very  early  hour,  and  the 

"  l.iitle  lube  of  mijhtjr  power, 
ChafmcT  of  my  lcUur«  hour" 

!■  glmriiif  all  day  like  a  furnace  in  male  and  female  lips.  MoM  of 
Ifaem  any  a  can  tied  to  his  or  hcrlieli,  a  potatoe  pan,  a  bundle  of 
clothes,  and  an  umbrella  ;  and  there  would  be  no  luck  in  leaving  tlic 
gardens  without  a  bunch  of  hop  blossom  for  a  chimney-piece  token. 
Sometimes  a  squalid  coquette  of  a  g^rl  bedi^ecns  her  waist  with  a 
cou]>lc  of  dahlias  as  the  old  spccbl  pleader  said,  "  to  give  colour." 
Two  or  three  comr.idcs  may  be  seen  round  a  hop  Ncttor,  whow  legs, 
rendered  more  waywar<l  than  ever  by  draught*  of  "  EofTs  Sparkling," 
Jiavc  faile<I  him  suddenly  in  the  road,  while  an  old  hop  hag  of  a  m.ite. 
with  her  grey  back  hair  all  down,  has  just  "  lived  the  distance  "  to  the 
Malion  bonier,  and  is  feebly  shaking  her  list  at  tl\«  \KA\■lcn\3.1^^y^^^ 
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it.    Sometimes  the  incn  fight  furiouKly,  and  end  up— when  it  sud- 
denly flashes  on  them  that  wc   "detit  malUt  tath  cOttr" — with  a 

[SjKcies  of  wild  dance  and  hear-like  hug.     The  women  arc  more 
indiclive ;  llic)'  put  down  the  bahy  on  the  road  side,  and  seldom 
ame  it,  till  they  have  been  credited  or  debited  with  a  pair  of  black 
eyes. 

Hops  thrive  best  in  a  southern  aspect,  and  love  to  couch  under 
the  wind,  like  a  hxre,  on  n  gentle  slope.  They  enjoy  a  wann  sun, 
but  up  lo  August  wet  and  wind  do  not  gieatly  hurt  them.  A  damp 
and  wann  August,  free  from  wind,  is  the  making  of  them,  and  uikder 
these  influences  a  crop  will  almost  double  itself.     Cold  wet,  on  the 

>  contrary,  quite  stops  the  growth  of  the  burr,  and  it  was  tlus,  combined 
nth  fiost  in  August,  which  made  the  crop  of  '60  so  bad.  It  is 
ntlculnted  that  about  55,000  acres  are  under  cultivation  for  hops  in 
Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey  (with  Famham  ns  its  garden  of  litlen),  Wor- 
cester, E&sex,  and  Herefordshire,  and  those  farmers  who  grow  them 

I  generally  devote  to  them  five  acres  per  cent.  Tlicy  flounsh  beM 
on  posture  land  frcsli  broken  up  and  well  trenched,  especially  if  it 
is  a  good  alluvial  soil,  not  too  deep  or  too  light.  Clay  retiuireg 
more  trenching  and  care ;  chalk  docs  not  suit  them  at  all ;  and  if 
an  old  hand  thnists  down  his  walking-slick  as  a  divining  rod,  the 
smell  will  guide  him  as  to  genuine  hojilantL  Ten  shillings  ut 
acre  CMra  is  put  on  for  tithe,  and  ^'Iht  fawns  tuAifi  ut uf;  Ihty 
he  awake." 

Hops  and  their  mode  of  culture  formed  the  subject  of  the  leading 
case,  Waddinglon  v.  Bristout,  on  interests  in  land  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  when  one  of  tlie  acutest  Judges  in  the  golden  age  of  the 
King's  Bench  astonished  Westminster  Hall  by  holding  that  it  was 
not  decided  on  that  ground  at  all.  It  was,  howet'er,  duly  exjilaincd 
to  the  Court  th.it  there  was  nothing  left  in  the  lanil  but  the  root  of 
the  plant,  from  which  the  bine  was  10  flower  and  produce  the  hc^ 
Such  roots  will  reproduce  tliemsclves  for  fully  thirty  years,  and  as 
they  die  they  are  replaced  by  the  cuttings,  which  have  been  laid  aad 
bedded  in  sets  and  arc  then  planted  at  (he  rate  of  lliree  or  four  to 
"a  hill."  The  old  hop  growers  go  wandering  among  the  "hills," 
and  turn  them  up  occasionally,  to  see  whether  the  plants  hav« 
"  thtmmed  or  nidgeltcd,*'  with  as  much  devotion  as  a  deceased  duke 
of  many  broad  acres  and  London  ground  leases  might  be  seen  apply- 
ing his  nose  10  a  faulty  metropolitan  stench  trap.  If  it  has  been  fin« 
dry  weather,  and  the  air  has  got  well  down  to  the  roots,  they  nidgett 
to  perfection,  as  the  fibres  run  right  across  tlic  alleys,  and  enjoy  the 
good  farm!"-      *  hundred  acres  of  hop-land  require  fully  Iwenty-fii-e 
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fe^o  strike  and  pole,  and  trim  the  roots.     Each  hill  has  one  plant, 
ilwut  ivfelve  hundred  pbnu  go  to  an  acrt.     The  poles,  whidi 

vciy  csrcful  growers  always  Ur  at  the  bottom  every  year  after  Ihqr 
hav«  been  used,  arc  ukcn  fiom  the  piles  and  tixcd  Ule  in  May,  when 
the  plants  have  been  duly  drcssctl  and  cut.  The  Goldiiigs  and  the 
Manningtons  have  the  rankeBt  bines,  and  therefore  require  the 
strongest  poles,  and  cutting  down  polc^  in  die  woods  by  a  regular 
rotation  forms  an  important  ttcni  in  Kentish  fanning  agreements. 
July  is  the  great  ily  month,  nud  many  an  anxious  inspection  and 
searching  of  heart  fails  to  the  lot  of  the  hop  sage  as  the  fly  produces  the 
nh,  and  the  nit  ascends  to  the  louse  stage.  Much  of  the  sucx:cs8 
of  the  hop  grower  depends  on  his  occult  science  in  this  combat  with 
tlie  old  I^yptian  pest. 

It  is  a  verj-  great  point  in  hop  fumung  lo  keep  tlie  land  clean  and 
nicely  ri<iged  up  a  few  weeks  before  picking,  so  as  to  let  off  the  rain. 
The  average  of  crops  is  17  cwt.  per  acre,  but  in  the  most  favoured 
Kentish  spots  it  will  reach  30  cwt.  during  very  good  seasons.  The 
largest  Sussex  crops  arc  to  be  found  round  Uckiicld,  but  25  cwt.  is 
.iboui  their  limit,  and  the  growent  sometimes  suffer  from  a.  total 
blight  They  arc,  as  they  themselves  allow,  generally  in  exireme-t. 
Mr.  John  Kcnward,  who  is  quite  the  f^ithcr  of  hop  bettors  and  Sussex 
hop  growers,  had  siity  tons  one  year  from  sixty  acres.  They  were 
grown  in  Little  Bowstcad,  a  mile  from  Ucklicld,  on  stiff  land  which 
re<iuired  at  least  lifty  toads  of  good  rotten  dung  lo  the  acre.  A  great 
<'rop  often  weighs  badly,  3^  the  hops  come  too  large,  and  tack  the 
rich  dust  and  seed  'iiiality  of  the  smaller  sort.  Sixty  husheU  lo  a 
hundredweight  is  considered  a  good  weigh,  but  in  someye;iis  se^'enty 
will  not  pull  down  the  scale,  and  it  will  take  eighty  If  the  hops  arc 
vcT)'  bad.  It  is  tlie  green  hop  which  sells,  and  tliercfore  there  must 
be  an  early  pick  to  ensure  colour,  even  at  the  risk  of  bleeding  the 
bine.  Where  it  is  impossible  to  have  them  green,  tlie  next  step  ts 
to  prevent  their  being  brown,  and  to  turn  them  yellow  by  a  brimstone 
apfdicaiion.  The  common  measure  is  by  tlic  pocket  of  i|  cwt.,  and' 
the  bags,  whose  texture  is  sucJi  that  "  as  coarse  as  hop  bagging  *'  has 
become  a  county  phrase,  generally  hold  ^  cwt.  Tlie  Kentish  brand 
is  the  Flying  Horse,  and  not  a  few  dealers  in  other  counties  h.i»c  got 
"  into  trouble  "  fur  adopting  it,  and  had  to  lake  their  choice  between 
a  30/.  fine,  or  "three  monthM."  Susicx  has  no  brand.  Hop  bines 
always  come  in  useful  for  litter  in  the  stnii«^yards,  or  thatching,  or  as 
shcllcr  lo  lambing  folds.  When  dried  up,  il  might  be  taken,  by 
its  smcU  and  texture,  for  a  tea  pUnt,  and  sheep  eat  it  with  a  keen 
relish  when  chopped  up  small. 
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'i'hcTc  is  "  only  a  <Iilch  "  between  Sussex  «nd  Kent,  and  some  hoj) 
yiuil.s  arc  half  and  lulf  in  each  county ;  Init  still  tlie  beat  Kcnti.ili 
ho]>«  always  command  a  laiger  [irice  to  the  Borough.  Itrancklcy  and 
Wormcndcn,  near  Lamberhutsl,  are  the  ht's.X.  Sussex  parishes ;  but  tbe 
growers  confine  themselves  to  the  Grape,  Jones,  and  Colgate  sorts, 
and  nc^xr  c&say  the  Goldlng,  which  thrives  bcsl  on  a  chalk  and  lime 
subsoil,  sod  not  on  a  day  or  sand  ona  Maidstone  and  the  adjacent 
panslies  of  Hadlow,  Farleigh,  Wateringbutj',  and  Voiding,  many  of 
them  on  tlic  ragstone,  ore  the  Kentish  head-ceiUre  of  hop  planta- 
tions;  and  fruit  and  lilbens  also  abound.  Eilicc  is  an  historical 
name  round  Farleigh,  and  a  grower  alluded  to  the  laniily,  in  dark 
speech,  as  having  ^'■/eiir  huiuirtd  acra,  and  prrhapt  a  good  many 
more."  The  Canterbury  growth,  like  that  of  Mid  and  East  Kent,  i« 
the  mother  of  pale  ale  ;  but  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  hop  falls 
off  as  you  get  nearer  Deal  and  on  to  the  chalk.  The  Golding  hops, 
which  are  always  very  free  from  mould,  require  a  beautiful  light  loom  ; 
and  their  magnificent  rich  colour,  coupled  with  their  superior  flavour 
and  quality,  make  them  an  essential  to  Bass  &  Allsopp.  They  will 
fetch  eight  guineas  per  cwL,  when  the  best  Jones's  can  only  reach 
5/.  IM.  The  jiale  ale  brewers  use  some  of  the  richest  of  the  Utter 
sort;  but  nill  they  work  almost  entirely  on  Goldings  and  Bavanes. 
Jones's,  which  ate  always  the  fitst  ready  for  picking,  grow  beat  in  the 
Weald  of  Kent  and  Susses.  They  arc  not  prolific,  but  the  best  sorts 
have  quality  enough  even  for  the  Button  business,  (irapcs  press 
them  hard  in  point  of  early  picking,  and  are  the  largest  sort  of  all ; 
while  Colgates  are  the  btest  and  tlie  smallest,  and  arc  sometimes 
sold  at  from  bd,  to  8,/.  ]ier  bu.ihel.  In  point  of  production  they  arc 
almost  unhmitcd  on  good  land,  and  if  they  are  late  picked  and  well- 
conditioned,  Barclay  &  Perkins  rejoice  in  them.  In  fact,  as  a 
general  thing,  brown  hops  and  black  matt  are  tlie  wedded  pair  in 
porter. 

Judge  Maule,  who  drank  porter  to  "  reduce  my  wits  to  tlie  level  of 
counsel's,"  might  have  modilied  ihis<^/V<-ri/A'/ffw,  if  he  had  known  all 
the  stirring  Borough  betting  associations  which  clins  to  the  Barley 
Bride  in  her  course  from  the  blossom  to  the  pewter.  "The  pave- 
ment near  tiie  Town  Hall,"  says  a  MTJter,  "  was  the  Tattersall's  of  these 
peripatetic  philosophers  ;  and  every  hop  county  sent  its  speculative 
contingent  on  a  Monday,  They  would  meet  at  ten  o'clock  and  bet 
till  one ;  then  fly  to  Mark  Lane,  and  have  another  bet  or  two  there, 
amongst  the  corn-stands.  If  the  Maylly  came,  speculation  would 
begin  aljoui  the  30th  of  the  niontli,  and  be  at  its  hottest  in  July. 
Fully  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  would  have  books  on  tbe  crop;  and 
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brewers  would  send  their  coinmisKioners  to  back  or  lay 
the  duty.  They  always  looked  upon  'I'attei  Kill's  with  con- 
tempt, on  the  short  and  not  unreasonable  ground  that  '  if  yvu  iatk 
the  ituf}'  if  a/wttys  eDines  eul  fair  ;  tut  a  hoite  may  iumhie  dcttni,  or  A- 
sjuareJ,  or  a  t/teusanii  tAiaat.'  And  who  can  gaiovty  ihdr  prefer- 
ence ?  Year  after  year  tJie  names  of  Kcnward,  Haniinan,  Monk, 
Clcmenls,  Goblc,  'E'rimmcr,  &c.,  nilcd  the  market ;  and  those  did 
best  who  always  made  Kent  their  guide.  Knther  and  ton  oAcn 
follow  the  same  trade.  There  is  a  story  of  a  father  remonstrating 
with  his  firsl-born  upon  the  practice,  and  offering  to  settle  100/.  3- 
year  on  him  if  hir  woul<l  leave  it  off.  '  T/iat  would  na-tr  do,  father^ 
was  ihe  reply :  '  /  win  100/.  aytar  {<ffyau."  And  '  /'//  bet  you  %o/. 
__V«(  ibIwiV,' was  the  rejoinder.  Those  who  'backed  the  duty'  (j>.  IO 
be  over  a  certain  amount)  won  scvcD  years  out  of  ten,  and  their  loss 
was  the  most  provoking  when,  in  1855,  tliey  l>raced  tliemaelves  up  10 
back  400,000/.,  and  it  only  fell  1000/  short  of  it.  One  great  hop 
&clor  always  laid  against  the  dut)',  and  was  only  on  the  right  side 
twice  in  twenty  years.  He  was  a  good  man  for  the  farmer,  as  the 
more  he  laid  Oj^-iinst  the  duly,  the  mote  he  '  rose  the  jiricc  '  of  hops. 
He  alwayH  specidated,  as  a  factor,  for  a  short  crop ;  so  much  so,  that 
when  others  were  Itai-king  100,000/.  <liily  unlimited,  he  wouUl  be  lay- 
ing against  60,000/.  unlimited,  and  tru.'sting  to  hi*  double  pull  to  get 
through.  Wah  a  less  daring  outl.iy,  the  system  might  have  answered, 
AS  what  was  lost  in  bets  might  have  been  more  than  made-up  by  sale 
commissions.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  great  grower  had  a  lai^c 
quantity  of  hops  to  sell,  he  laid  two  factors  500/.  each,  when  hops 
were  at  5/  roj.,  that  they  did  not  reach  7/.  per  cwL  I'he  knowledge 
of  the  bet  sent  up  the  mnrket,  and  thus  the  grower  dropped  1000/., 
and  yet  won  500/.  on  the  transaction  by  the  enhanced  price  of  his 
hops.  One  man's  losses  alone  have  been  known  to  reach  30,000/.  in 
a  year ;  and  one  atiiui  mirabilit  saw  a  factor  leave  off  with  60,000/., 
a  tiiumi>h  whicli  he  celebrated  by  a  dinner  worthy  of  Apicius,  and 
halfguinea  wlii.st  jioints  after.  Hop-bettors  generally  whetted  tlieir 
tusks  each  Monilay  with  a  rubber  at  whi^t  on  the  railway  journey  to 
town,  and  the  dinner-table  was  also  a  f.tvouritc  'Change.  They 
would  bet  upon  anytliing,  and  one  of  them  was  once  so  uplifted  by 
good  cheer  and  loyalty,  that  he  laid  100/.  to  i/,  before  the  cloth  was 
drawn,  on  the  Liking  of  Scbastopol. 

"  The  crop  of  'Si.xty  was  a  wretched  one,  and  it  is  a  cheriKhed 
tradition  of  the  borough,  that  a  sjiecuhtor,  wJio  did  not  believe  the 
signs  of  the  times,  bought  largely  at  7/.  per  cut.,  and  held  till  they 
were  down  at  sji.     The  most  careful  men  seldom  ovwk4.  "^iwi 
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iTiouthit  oil  >tonday,  unless  they  had  rmt-rale  information,  or  had 
made  3  Kcntltli  joumcy  of  observation  the  week  before,  an^  deter- 
mined to  back  ihdr  judgment ;  and  one  lirst-clius  judge  would  malce 
5000/-  a-ycar  this  way,  by  almost  invariably  backing  ihc  duty.  The 
preal  secret  was  always  proclaimed  on  November  5th  in  the  Gatdle. 
On  December  ist  the  bettors  met  to  compare  books,  aiid  I  O  U^s 
for  the  lotse*  were  han<Ie<lovcr,  made  payable  for  New  Year's  day ; 
but  five  per  cent,  was  always  deducted  for  ready  money  payments. 
Old  speculators  yearn  for  ihotc  days  once  more,  and  (juy  Fawkes 
only  seems  like  the  wan  ghost  of  a  duty  they  adored.  Some  of  tbom 
tell  ta]c3,  which  lengthen  at  each  repetition  like  the  Bca-scTpcni,  of 
tlie  smashing  blows  which  were  dealt  against  the  duty  by  their 
metalho  heroes,  and  the  equally  daring  defence ;  and  r^:ard  the 
Uorough  ns  a  veiy  ^Vatcrloo  in  which  they  fought  and  '  bled.' " 

H.  D. 
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^  UST  now  apjilicd  to  by  ray  friend  the  editor  ol  7'Ae  Flamer 
for  one  of  my  "  light,  sparkling  essays,"  or  a  "  sliort  slroti^ 
story,  you  know,"  1  plunged  among&t  the  confused  mau  of 
papers  on  my  desk,  lo  6nd  any  stray,  half-fvrgottcn  munu> 
script  that  mislii  offer  something  like  a  fating  reply  to  this  deli^Ufiil 
demand  for  "copy,"  Not  one,  buf'all  mypreltychickcns,"ycs,jdlhjid  ^m 
found  their  market ;  and  then  once  again  1  bethought  me  of  those  lost  -^H 
papers  that  were  the  waifs  and  strays  of  shipwrecked  hojics  in  the  early 
days  of  my  litetury  oireer.  VMiy  not  write  a  pajier  on  this  very  subject, 
not  for  Tht  flamtr's  rcadcn,  but  with  a  view  to  higher  game? 
Thackeray  once  contemplated  a  "  Roundnboul,"  with  this  very  title, 
My  friend  Artaxcs,  the  dramatist,  in  fact,  discussed  live  tiling  witli 
him  ov«r  a  bottle  of  the  great  humourist's  favourite  eLiret :  he  told 
me  so  himself,  Wh.it  a  diarming  paper  it  would  have  been  I  liut 
had  Thackeray  lost  .iny  MSii.  ?  I  mean,  in  the  way  thut  .\itaxcs 
and  myself  have  lost  them  ?— manuscripts  dropped  into  editors' 
boxes,  you  know,  or  sent  through  the  post  to  niagniliccnt  magazine 
<:onductors  in  the  old  times.  Arlaxes  s.i)'s  Thackeray  did  go  through 
this  tteve  as  se^'erely  as  most  of  us  (A.  will  have  his  pun) ;  an<l  now 
the  fortunate  iliscoverer  of  those  rejected,  neglected,  and  lost  papers 
might  make  a  small  fortune  out  of  Ihem. 

When  I  come  to  think  of  my  own  lost  papers,  feeling  towards 
them  all  the  aflcciionalc  regret  that  a  mother  might  feel  for  de|>aned 
children,  I  grieve  at  the  loss  we  ha^'c  all  sustaitie<l  in  not  having  had 
a  "  Roundabout "  on  Thackeray's  lost  pa|ier^.  What  such  an  eoay 
might  have  been  in  his  hands,  you  may  easily  judge  by  these  poor 
reminisccuccs  of  mine.  Vou  remember  Charles  Dickens's  story  ;— 
how  one  evening  at  twilight,  with  fear  and  trembling,  he  droppe<l  one 
of  hi«  "  Skeidies  "  into  a  dark  letter  box  in  a  dark  office,  up  a  dark 
court  in  fleet  Street ;  and  how  on  its  appearance  in  ]>rint  he  turned 
for  hairan-hour  into  Westminster  Hall,  because  his  eyes  were  so 
dimmed  with  joy  and  pride  dial  they  could  not  bear  the  street,  and 
were  not  fit  to  be  seen  there.  I  wonder  how  many  papers  the  author 
of  "  Pickwick  "  had  dro|(ped  into  other  letter  boxes,  and  how  man^ 
did  not  appear  and  were  lost  for  ever.     I'eihap^  lYie  m^^nttTj  »A  "Jrc 
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bitterness  of  disappointment  and  the  joy  of  success  occurred  to  him, 
yeanc  a|[o,  when  he  rejected,  in  a  most  polite  note,  an  excjuisitc  story 
which  1  intended  for  H&usthohi  WorJi.  Ah,  that  was  a  sloi)-  now ! 
The  editor  evidently  thought  ^o.  A  literary  friend  of  mine  KUfg^esled 
that  there  wm  jealouny  in  C.  D.'s  rejection  of  it.  "  Two  stare  in  one 
hemisphere,  you  know  I "  I  did  not  quite  feci  at  the  time  that  he 
was  jolting  ine,  for  I  had  a  most  iranscendant  opinion  of  that  iiory  of 
"The  Hunchback  Pedlar."  It  was  sufficient  for  my  pride  that  a 
couneout  explannlion  of  it*  "  not  hcing  snitnhle  to  our  page*  "  ac- 
companied the  rcjeclei!  MS. ;  hut  1  soon  learnt  not  to  be  downi- 
hearted,  even  in  the  absence  of  such  polite  nltcniion.  I  tried  the 
"  Hunchback  "  elsewhere,  and  lost  him ;  he  fell  into  less  considerate 
hands  than  iho-w  of  the  Hoiiselwlii  Wcrdi  editor,  and  was  adde<l  to 
Bome  other  lo-tt  papen  which  mi^ht  so  easily  be  made  available  in 
these  days  of  Flama-s  and  FliimmerUs.  Those  learned  doctors  of 
literature  who  rejected  the  "  Hunchback  "  mny  have  been  wise  ia 
their  generation,  but  they  might  have  sent  thcdefonned  child  bade 
to  its  proud  and  indulgent  parent.  What  a  cunning,  clever,  wily, 
hawk-eyed  hunchback  it  was !  I  remember  liira  now  defying 
authority,  sneaking  and  grinning  like  Quilp,  yelling  nnd  terrify- 
ing cvetybody.  as  if  he  belonged  to  \'ictor  Hugo's  story.  He 
was  a  strange  mixture  of  Quilp  and  Asmodco,  of  the  Old  Man  of 
the  Sea  and  a  dwarf  whom  I  had  seen  in  a  show,  and  whniie  hand 
I  had  been  permitted  to  shake  as  it  hung  out  of  a  dog-kennel  sort  of 
house  of  three  stories,  which  the  showman  carried  in  his  arms.  But 
I  loved  him,  nevertheless ;  for  was  he  not  mine  own  1  Had  I  not 
created  him,  and  did  I  not  plan  out  that  career  which  at  la*i  left 
him  great  and  happy,  and  noble  and  honoured,  despite  his  hump 
and  his  twisted  legs  I 

I  can  readily  understand  now,  why  the  editor  of  the  Itlmlrated 
Lon^Dtt  Neit's  and  his  wise  brother  of  Noffs  ttud  Queries  rejected 
that  eUiborate  treatise  from  a  youthful  hand  upon  "  Rural  S]>orls  and 
Pastimes  ;"  but  I  wish  1  had  kept  copies  of  those  carefully  prciiared 
treatises.  There  was  a  real  experience  in  that  stoty  of  the  Mum- 
mers and  the  Plough  Monday  Festival,  'I"he  speeches  of  St.  George 
and  the  fiery  Hector  had  not  been  gleaned  from  books.  The  lan- 
guage had  come  down  to  a  long  generation  of  boys ;  and  the 
dtolleriet  of  "Moll"  ancnt  ploughs  and  ploughmen  were  local 
witticisms  in  rhyme  which  were  curious  enough  for  prcsen'ation.  Do 
I  think  so  now  t  Most  certainly  ;  for  arc  not  tho^c  curious  documents 
lost  to  mcfor  ever?  How  well  I  remember  scaling  that  big  envcloi)e 
with  glowintt  red  wax,  nnd  wondering  whether  the  illustrated  paper 
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would  reprocluoe  my  Tx>ugh  etching  of  the  scene  where  the  doctor 
poure  something  "  out  of  this  t>ottl«  "  into  Hector's  throat,  and  bids 
him  "  rise  and  fight  again, "  whilst  St.  George  boasts— 

"  It  was  I  who  lirought  tilt  fnty  <ln^n  \fi  llie  i1nii(;li(cr. 
And  by  thote  meant  I  won  (he  king  of  Egypt's  ilaughtci." 

For  nuiny  week:;  I  secretly  scanned  the  pages  of  the  pictorial 
paper,  and  nt  last  Icamt  to  despise  it  and  think  lightly  of  ^otes  and 
Qutrics  too. 

The  poet's  comer  of  the  little  local  paper  was  beneath  my  ambi- 
tion. 1  had  written  huraorou.s  and  learned  para^jjaphs  and  ronuntic 
things  about  spring  flowers  long  before  t)ie  niugai^incs  and  great 
Loodon  weeklies  tempted  me  to  bum  the  midnight  oil  and  stock  the 
shelves  of  oblivion.  But  long  before  this  I  remember  me  of  a  copy- 
book filled  witli  the  veracious  account  of  a  runaw.iy  youth,  who  left 
Boston  as  a  cabin-boy.  The  writer  was  only  twelve  years  old,  and 
his  inspinlion  was  from  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  the  "  Arabian  Nights," 
and  .1  bundle  of  quaint  old  ballads  bought  at  three  yards  a  penny  in 
a  market  town.  That  co|iy -book  was  iltuntratcd  after  the  marncr  of 
a  certain  cheap  "  Dick  Turpin."  The  ani$l  had  done  his  work  with 
pen  and  ink,  and  his  colours  were  red,  and  blue,  and  black.  The  path 
of  the  sailor  boy's  hfc,  owing  to  the  artist's  large  stock  of  red  ink,  was 
sanguinary  in  the  extreme.  Talk  of  the  scns.ttion  novels  of  middle* 
aged  ladies  in  the  present  day,  you  should  have  seen  thai  copy-book 
of  the  young  story-teller  who  illustrated  his  own  MS.  AVhal  has  be- 
come of  th.1t  weil-rcmemberctl  work  ?  It  could  hardly  be  indicative 
of  genius ;  for  even  now  the  charm  of  boyhood  cannot  disguise  from 
my  memory  a  knowledge  of  the  utterly  stupid  and  idiotic  character 
of  that  tir^t  slon,'.  And  yet  in  itself  it  was  nearly  as  goo<l  as  an 
early  drawing  of  Turner's  which  I  saw  at  Clifton  some  years  ago. 
Canova  and  Wilkic,  i-'ctgusoD  and  Ncn-lon,  Scott  and  Canning,  gave 
early  evidence  of  the  power  that  was  in  ihcm  ;  but  Turner  certainly 
(lid  not.  And  many  other  great  men  have  written  stories  ipiite  as 
absurd,  and  drawn  pictures  quite  as  idiotic,  as  those  in  my  lost  copy- 
book. 

Under  my  cj-c,  whibt  I  am  writing,  there  lies  a  copy  of  tlic  first 
volume  QiTheEhn  .l/wftZ/rfw^,  published  in  iSa;.  I  daresay  many  of 
the  writers  in  that  periodical  would  be  rejoiced  if  certain  papers  printed 
therein  were  as  utterly  lost  as  mjr  illustrated  copy-book.  AmongM  tJie 
contributors  to  this  m;^azine  were  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
M.P.,whowas  then  in  his  eighteenth  year;  A.  H.  Hallam,sonofHal!.im 
the  historian,  and  the  very  youth  whose  death  T<mn^wwv\vw.Ttus>OTWR& 
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in  hi§  immorul  "  In  Memoriam;"  Sir  J«ines  William  Colville ;  and 
various  other  men  who  have  mode  a  mIt  in  the  world's  history.  1 
am  sure  Colville  nnd  Gladstone,  and  Sclvryn,  the  Bishop  of  New 
Ze^iiand,  will  fui^ivc  mc  for  saying  that  any  reguUr  magazine  editor, 
in  tlie  present  or  the  past,  would  have  rejected  the  whole  of  those 
conlributtons  whicii  ihcy  contcnipintcd  with  such  pride  when  they 
formed  the  irresponsible  writing  staff  of  n^  £ti>»  Miueilany.  Here 
snd  there  we  may  perliaps  discover  a  scintillation  of  the  peculiar 
genius  of  the  wrilcra;  hut,  talse  Olailstone's  work  for  eKample.  it 
bears  no  evidence  of  the  embryo  power  which  vras  to  develop  in  the 
future.  He  was  the  lir$t  editor  of  the  Miictllany.  and  his  openii^ 
address  smacks  of  an  early  attraction  towards  the  lietd  of  jiolitics. 
Some  of  my  readers  might  regard  a  head-line  in  his  second  intro- 
ductory address  as  almost  prophetic : — 


"new  members  of  tub  cabinet. 

"Though,"  he  says,  "  iny  superscription  is  alarmingly  political,  I 
cAn  assure  my  readers  that  the  contagion  has  extended  no  further.  I 
love,  like  some  other  people,  to  t;ive  to  my  proceedings  an  air  of 
importance ;  and  those  whom  I  shall  now  mention  arc  simply  com- 
panions whom  I  have  admitted  into  my  cabinet,  to  aid  mc  in  con- 
ducting those  weighty  affairs  in  which  1  hn\-c  been,  am,  and  hope  to 
continue,  engaged." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  prose  throughout  is  weak,  alTected,  and  sdiooh 
boyish,  interlarded  with  much  I^tiu  ;  his  poetry  sometimes  rises  to 
a  high  order  of  merit ;  but  you  bil  to  trace  the  slightest  glimpse  of 
that  financial  acumen,  and  those  brilliant  political  powers  of  oratotj' 
which  shone  with  such  conspicuous  radiance  when  he  may  be  said  W 
have  annihilated  the  Derby  miniitry  in  1852  by  his  criticism  of  the 
Disraeli  bud^-el.  .\llhough  he  was  editor  of  the  Etun  Miiceliany  in 
]S:7,  it  was  really  not  until  1840  that  he  made  any  impression  as  a 
writer,  and  then  in  an  entirely  different  walk  to  that  which  he  selected 
in  bis  eighteenth  year  at  Eton,  Has  Disraeli  ever  lost  any  papers,  I 
wonderl  He  has  lost  !io  time,  that  la  certam;  and  the  profession  of 
Ictten  was  ennobled  when  he  stood  forward  and  addressed  the 
House  of  Commons  as  Premier  of  England- 
How  (he  Times  must  regret  having  rejccte<l  that  enthusuistic  paper 
of  mine  on  the  present  Premier,  when  I  took  for  my  text  the  youn;^ 
politidnn's  memorable  declaration  to  Lord  Melbourne,  and  predicted 
that  Reiij.-imin  Disrjcli  would  one  day  be  at  the  head  of  an  admini- 
stration.    It  would  surely  have  been  pleasant  for  the  editor  to  luve 
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reproduced  the  prophelic  paraf-raph  at  the  present  lime.  Bui  the 
Thunderer  did  not  know  me  in  those  past  daj's,  an<l  now — yoii 
remember  ihnt  leading  article  nboiit  which  ihcre  was  such  a.  profound 
sensation  Inst  year.  .  .  .  Ah,  well,  lei  it  pass;  my  theme  is  lost 
papers,  not  published  articles;  defeats,  not  victories.  There  ia 
Frastr  now :  one  of  the  most  poetical  and  delicious  caily  essays  that 
ever  rippled  from  sharp-nibbed  pen  upon  cream-laid  letter  paper, 
hu  been  lying  unheeded  in  that  oMuscated  editor's  room  (or  ten  years 
and  more;  If  I  had  it  now,  I  could  affonl  to  invite  the  editor  to  a 
banquet  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  cheque  which  would  come  to 
me,  fresh  and  pleasant  to  look  upon,  in  acknowledgment  of  that 
neglected  paper.  It  was  a  sort  of  rural  reverie  on  an  old  flint  gun 
which  had  seen  service  in  a  civil  war,  and  had  done  duty  in  the  ohl 
time^  when  shooting  partridges  was  combined  with  the  sport  uf 
hunting  them.  A  rambling,  chatty  essay,  if  I  remember  correctly,  1 
with  half  a  dozen  incisive  anecdote:!  in  it,  and  a  smack  of  olden) 
sport ;  it  was  rejected,  it  is  tost ;  and  the  world  is  none  the  worse, ; 
perhaps,  and  certainly  none  the  belter,  for  somebody's  want  ofapprc. 
dation. 

Artaxes,  my  friend)  ym  remember  that  little  lalry  tale  of  the 
northern  brookj?  Your  frienil,  the  editor  of  The  Grtat  Shillings-^ 
warik,  he  would  have  published  it  had  his  assistant  not  let  il  go  \rf\ 
mistake  to  the  butter-woman.  Ah,  I  have  many  pleasant  recollections 
ID  connection  with  that  story.  In  the  Durham  colliery  districLt 
while,  shiney,  sparkling  streams  are  sometimes  suddenly  changed  to 
black,  inky  torrents.  An  instance  of  this  kind  occured  near  the 
Wear,  in  a  romantic  spot  not  far  ftom  ancient  Dunclm.  There  wen- 
two  mountain  streams  tumbling  over  the  same  line  of  countT>'.  1 
made  them  lovers.  There  was  a  rival,  a  certain  imp  of  Phlegelhon, 
and  in  the  night  time  Pluto's  minion  seiied  the  fair  goddess  of  the 
northern  river.  This  wa.*  the  foundation  of  the  firet  part  of  my  stoiy. 
The  9ccon<[  part  described  the  grief  of  the  lonely  brook  of  the 
mountain,  and  hi*  dream  of  vengeance.  There  w.is  a  great  gathering 
of  the  wak-n  of  the  upper  world.  The  north  country  people  said  il 
was  a  flood.  There  had  been  wet  in  the  hills,  and  the  Wear  over- 
sowed. How  should  they  know  of  the  love  that  liad  existed  between 
those  t«o  brooks,  and  the  feud  which  had  sprung  up  between  tlie 
great  rivers  of  eartli  and  hell  ?  Wlint  did  these  poor  miners  who^e 
dwellings  were  flooded  know  about  Ceres,  and  Proserpine,  and 
Pluto,  and  the  nymph  Arcthiisa?  When  the  flood  subsided,  and  the 
bhckened  stream  was  once  more  pure,  the  people  said  the  pump- 
ng  hod  been  abandoned,  and  the  pit  was  not  10  be  '«(«Vci-,\M.\'Cev'e. 
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truth  was,  the  rivcf  gods  of  ihc  nonh  had  triuiuphed  over  (he  four 
rivers  of  Hades,  and  the  brook  lovers  were  restored  to  each  other 
pure  and  beautiful  ax  the  valley  in  which  they  fiiiallj'  ciimc  together 
in  matrimonial  embrace,  and  went  on  to  the  gri-ai  ocean.  You 
remember,  Artnxex,  how  1  worked  all  this  out,  and  what  a  pleasant 
evening  wc  had  when  I  rearl  it  after  supper  to  Miss  Penyu-ooil  and 
yourself.  It  is  a  lost  paper  now,  moH  ami ;  and  if  1  saw  it  again, 
perhaps  my  strongest  remembrance  about  it  would  be  the  fair^-like 
music  whicli  Miss  Perrywood  played  as  an  interlude  bstween  the  first 
and  secon<l  \ari^  of  the  slory.  I  ihink  I  shouhl  have  proposed  to  that 
girl,  Artaxes,  if  my  nortliern  visit  Iiad  extended  over  another  week. 
But  she  had  too  much  money.  I  don't  think  I  could  ever  offer  my- 
self to  a  rich  woman,  Artaxcs.  In  the  first  place,  if  she  refused  me,  I 
should  think  she  believed  me  to  be  a  mercenary  adventurer  in  love  wlih 
her  purse ;  if  siie  accq>ted  me,  I  should  be  afraid  she  woulil  try  to  be 
master.  1  would  sooner  Miss  Perrywood  had  made  cuil-[>aper»  of  my 
manuscript  than  have  it  going  about  tJie  worUl  with  dabs  of  buttc 
grease  in  the  middle  of  every  sheet.  She  is  Mrs.  Corlton  Wiffins ' 
now,  and  you  may  sec  her  with  four  fat  children  in  a  yellow 
brougham  at  Hydepark  Comer,  every  day  at  four  in  tile  season. 
When  she  reads  t))is  paper  she  will  laugh  to  think  how  silly  we  all 
were  in  that  northern  house,  talkitig  about  Ciiries  and  music.  Ah, 
well,  there  is  a  "  silly  se.ison  "  of  life  which  is  as  interesting  and  as 
delusive  as  the  pro<tuctions  of  the  "silly  season  '*  in  literature.  I 
would  sooner  live  in  that  silly  season  all  my  days  tlian  be  the  master 
of  thai  yellow  brougham  ;  anil  I  woul<l  sooner  be  compelled  to  read 
all  Ihc  "silly  season"  literature  than  wade  through  that  sea  of  par- 
Ibmentary  debate  which  floods  the  daily  papers  all  through  the 
I.ondon  summer. 

How  many  men  who  might  have  held  a  high  place  in  the  world 
of  letters  have  been  lo.st  with   their  lost  papers  I     The  paticnce| 
required  to  go  on.  and  fight  on  m  face  of  the  diHicullics  whidi  beset  ■ 
the  path  of  the  literary  labourer  in  his  early  days,  must  be  immense. 
Charles  Dickens  said  (he  other  day  that  he  had   heard  much  of . 
(Ir^ODS  in  the  way ;  but  his  experience  was  in  favour  of  regardinp^ 
ihem  as  myths.     The  career  of  the  author  of  "  Pickwick  "  is  W» 
exceptional  one.     There  was  no  dragon  in  his  w,iy  that  his  lance 
could  not  coni|ucr ;  but  the  lost  papers  which  lie  about  in  publishen* 
offices,  in  editors'  rooms,  in  theatrical  managers'  chests,  would  reretl 
strange  stories  of  the  voracious  draj:[ons  whidi  be&ct  the  highway  of 
litenture,  nevertlieless.     An  author  of  a  very  aphoristic  turn  of  mind 
suj^ests  tliai  if,  like  the  lost  thingf  piclurc<l  in  ihe  allegoric  scene  of 
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AriostOt  neglected  or  abused  capabilities  coutd  be  exhibited  to  theeye,^ 
n-li.-it  .1  curiou«  and  melancholy  spectacle  we  should  behol<I.    If  some] 
colossal -mi  ml  eil  cJuor  could  tolled  together  a  thousand  examples  of] 
the  best  lost  papcn,  now  covered  wiih  ihc  dusl  of  merited  or  unmerited 
ne((lect,  wliat  a  strange  book  he  would  produce.   As  a  rule,  it  would 
no  doubt  be  foun<l  that  they  deserved  their  fate ;  but  great  and  mag- 1 
nificent  excepiionx  would  be  <liscDvered,  aiisacixted  with  the  lives  of ' 
notable  and  deser\'ing  men  who  have  been  unsuccessful,  not  beeause 
they  did  not  possess  striking  abiliiies,  but  for  Ihc  want  of  patience ; 
under  neglect,  or  for  the  want  of  perseverance,  or  of  certain  business  * 
qualificatioDS  which  are  necessary  to  guide  and  sustain  the  most 
brilliant  genius.     It  is  the  fashion  to  credit  genius  with  a  want  of, 
common  sense,  and  to  deny  it  any  claim  to  commercial  or  worldly 
acumen.     Examples  which  belie  the  general  verdict  are  numerous. 
Shakspearc  was  evidently  a  nian  of  .threwd  bu.tineis  capacity.     He 
managed  the  products  of  his  giant  intellect  upon  the  ordinar)-  com- 
mon-place rules  of  everyday  life.  He  adapted  ^inil  wrote  for  the  theatre 
which  he  managed,  and  made  the  most  of  his  work  from  a  monetary 
point  of  view ;  and  when  he  had  acquirerl  a  fortune  he  went  quietly 
home  to  Stratfortl,  and  retired  from  bus:n»!i.     Look  at  Sir  Walter  i 
Scott.     Was  he  not  a  good  commercial  manager?    Take,  in  these 
modern  times,  Charles  Dickens.    There  is  no  instance  in  the  present] 
day  of  great  genius  so  thoroughly  combined  with  what  may  be  called , 
business  capacity.     I  elaboiaied  these  illustration.t  sc\-en  years  ago 
in  a  heavy  article  upon  "  Literary  Idiosyncrscies "  for  the  Dublin, 
and  1  think  this  is  the  last  of  my  lost  papcra.    Since  then  it  has  been  i 
my  tot  to  hold  the  balance  and  sit  in  judgment ;  and  with  a  lively ' 
remembrance  of  my  own  stray  manuscripts,  I  have  been  mindfiil  of 
the  fcelinpt  of  others.     May  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  editor  of  The 
Gentleman's  MagaiiiK  will  exercise  a  like  compassion  in  the  intercut 
of  the  host  of  unknown  authors  who  will  endeavour  now  and  then  to 
occupy  a  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  known  and  the  great  who  will 
enrich  his  pages. 
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*'  Law  is  the  ptTfcciion  of  reason."  Here  is  an  illuitralion  of  the 
epignm,  and  of  the  fact.  Mr.  J.  H.  Wilkinson,  the  manager  of  Ihc  Jotnt 
Stock  Discount  Company,  a  gentleman  who,  by  a  Stroke  of  the  pen,  might 
have  approprijLied  a  million  of  money,  was  called  upon  two  years  niici  to 
hold  up  his  hand  in  the  dock  of  the  Old  Uailcy,  and  plead  to  a  charge  of 
embexiling  4S60/.,  conviacd,  and  sentenced,  with  appropriate  moral 
rcmnrlcs  upon  the  nature  of  Ills  crime,  to  seven  yean'  penal  servitude.  He 
h.i5  served  out  eighteen  montlis  of  his  sentence,  and  it  is  now  discovered 
ih;it  the  conviction  arose  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  the 
imnsjclion  out  of  which  the  charge  aroie  ;  and  the  convict  15,  by  a  royal 
pardon,  restored  to  the  world,  innocent,  penniless,  and  broken  tn  health 
and  spirits.  Yet  if  two  years  ago  the  law  had  permillcd  Mr.  Wilkinson 
to  K've  evidence  in  liis  own  case,  that  is,  to  explain  the  transaction  upon 
oalh,  the  whole  mystery  might  hav>:  been  cleared  up  in  ten  minales.  The 
rule  of  law  against  the  admiMion  of  the  evidence  of  a  prisoner  on  his 
trial,  however,  3tdl  stands  ;  and  pcr1)aps,as  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Uarbcr,  wc 
shall  vindicate  its  justice  by  voting  Mr.  Wilkinson  loi^ioo/.  or  i;,ooo/.  by 
way  of  compensation.  I  take  that  case  from  the  courts  of  Criminal  Law. 
Here  is  a  companion  case  from  the  Bankriipicy  Courts.  Mtsire.  Peto 
Ilctts,  and  Crampton,  a  firm  of  contractors  employing  more  skiUed 
artisans  than  the  government  itself,  have  just  squared  up  their  accotmts 
with  their  creditors,  through  the  assistance  of  a  commissioner  in  Uank- 
niplcy.  The  biggest  item  in  their  schedule  was  "a  claim"  of  six  millions 
by  the  London,  Cbaibam,  and  Uovcr  Railway  Company.  This  claim  of 
six  millions  .-irosc  out  of  a  series  of  equivocal  transactions  in  the  art  of 
railway  linance  representing  probably  a  total  of  sixty  millions.  ItVas  the 
cause  of  the  bankruptcy  ;  for  the  bankrupts  on  their  part  made  a  claim 
of  some  millions  against  the  railway.  Apart  from  these  transactions, 
I'cto,  Uctts,  and  Crampton  were  as  solvent  as  the  Bank  of  England. 
Yet  when  the  case  comes  on  for  investigation  the  railway  company 
strikes  out  or  postpones  its  claim,  and  the  business  is  concluded  n-ith- 
out  a  syllable  of  explanation,  the  Bankruptcy  Commissioners  remnrking 
that,  **  although  many  long  investigations  had  taken  place,  the  bank- 
rtipts  had  had  no  opportunity  of  stating  their  version  of  the  case  in  the 
slightest  degree,"  Messrs.  Peto  and  Ret  is*  case  is  of  a  piece  with  Mr, 
Wilkinson'* — it  is  governed  by  the  same  pn'nciplc  of  law.  But  here  is  a 
case  by  ittclf.  It  is  governed  by  no  rule  or  principle.  It  is  an  accident 
of  the  law.    A  tramp  with  3/.  in  his  packet  is  walking  from  Liverpool  to 
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Ldtulon  in  sdrch  of  work.  He  airivci  rouisorc  and  weary  at  Duiuubla. 
There  is  only  one  bouie  in  Uunstnble  (hut  will  uke  in  trompi — (my 
ftuthoriiy  is  Mr.  Hugh  Smilli,  J.I',)— and  tlmi  is  fiUl.  Tbu  public-house* 
will  not  look  at  a  tramp.  The  rclicving-officcr  cannot  give  liiin  a  bed  if 
the  Iniinp  have  a  penny  in  his  pockcU  To  be  found  slecpina  "i  »  Im^" 
is  to  be  found  there,  in  the  eye  of  the  hiw,  for  an  unlawful  purpose.  It  is 
(he  duty  of  the  police  to  lock  up  anyone  committing  an  offence  "  by  sleep- 
ing ill  the  open  air,"  if  they  are  founi)  in  tlic  strtets  of  a  town.  Il  is 
trespassing  to  lie  down  to  sleep  in  a  hayiicid  or  under  a  stAck  of  corn. 
BaiAncing  nil  these  points  of  his  dilemma,  James  Austin  crept  into  llic 
tramp-ward  at  UunstAblc,  on  [he  pretence  that  lie  his  vithout  means, 
ms  Gihed  out  by  tbc  omniiclent  oyc  of  the  sergeant  of  police,  taken  before 
31  magitcrste,  sentenced  to  twenty-one  days'  imprisonment  with  hnrd 
Uboiir,  ordered  to  pay  the  nuigisicatcs'  clerks'  fees,  his  own  fare,  xtvi  the 
tcrgc.int'!.,  to  the  county  loun,  charged  i/.  n.  id.  for  hit  three  weeks' 
maintenance  in  the  county-gaol,  and  turned  out  into  the  world  irith  the 
b.-U.-inoc  in  his  pocket,  to  "  write  to  the  Ttmti?  and  to  illustrate  the  per- 
fection of  our  V^mncy  Laws  in  a  note  ia.  Th^  (JtMtlttmtM's  Magaiiae. 
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Yet  what  are  we  to  do  with  the  vagrants  ?  That  question  at  leas( 
deteives  a  note.  Tliey  arc  like  the  ''  Fasbioaablc  Woroan,"  one  of  the 
pctts  of  the  period.  They  form  a  class  by  themselves,  and  as  a  class  Lhc)r 
arc  equal  in  numbers  lo  the  population  of  many  borougbs  sliU  ictuming 
a  brace  of  parliamentary  representatives.  You  cannot  drive  through  any 
part  of  the  country,  ciipcciaUy  in  August  and  September,  without  sccinf; 
ihcm  by  the  dozen  nn  the  roadside.  All  told,  there  arc  probably  at  least 
Mcccn  lliausand  of  them,  and  they  arc  yearly  on  the  increase.  Every 
class  of  society  contributes  to  their  ranks  ;  and  tlicy  are  on  the  increase, 
too,  by  a  process  of  spontaneous  jjencration.  They  have  a  language  of 
their  own.  like  ilif  Wliiieclupcl  tbic\'es.  They  have  rites  and  signs  of 
ihcir  own,  like  llic  Freemasons.  Their  habits  of  life  are  as  stereotyped 
and  as  picturesque  as  iliu;.c  of  tlie  House  of  Lords  or  tlie  gipsies.  They 
cherish  ilicir  Itaditions  like  Mohawks ;  and  perliaps  when  thcj'  llnd  a  ntan 
of  genius  to  take  ihcm  in  hand  and  sketch  their  lites,  as  Charles 
Dickens  has  sketched  the  lives  of  a  le^s  reputable  and,  on  the  whole, 
a  less  interesting  class,  the  world  will  he  astonished  to  find  how  disiin- 
£uis.hcd  in  social  life  many  tr.imps  h;ul  once  been.  At  present  the  world 
knows  them  only  as  pests,  and  wishes  to  treat  them  only  as  pctts.  I-Iow 
to  put  them  down  is  the  question  of  the  hour  ;  for  in  the  form  of  rates  and 
taxes  Iliey  are  costing  us  yearly  half  the  amount  we  have  just  spent  in  the 
conquest  of  Magdala.  Tbey  are  the  spawn  of  civilisation — that  is  their 
real  descriptioo.  Tbey  arc  kept  ali^'e  and  kept  on  tlie  roads  by  abiUt  ] 
Perhaps,  therefare,  the  easiest  way  to  put  them  down  is  to  starve  them 
out—to  refuse  thcnt  alms,  attd  to  make  them  move  on.  But  you  cannot 
make  John  Bull  button  up  his  breeches  pocket  by  Act  of  farliaincnt,  ua> 
less  you  tax  hira.    He  will  insist  upon  his  right  to  rclieuc  \.bc  v'mk  ^\«ai 
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KDte  as  wdl  as  the  workhoust.  He  tlitnka  this  xt  charity  ;  aiul  )-ou 
niighl  as  well  preach  \a  cromlcclu  a»  to  lell  him  that  liis  alms  breed  more 
paupers  than  they  relieve,  tt  is  a  faet  that  this  thoughtless  almsgiving 
develops  paupers,  jast  as  it  is  a  fact  that  the  rays  of  the  stin  increase 
insect  life.  But  John  Bull  bates  cynies,  and  cslls  political  economy  "  a 
science  without  bowels,"  1  am  afraid,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Lambert's  sug- 
gestion of  "buttons"— that  is  to  say,  hunons  to  the  breeches  pocket — 
will  not  take.  It  is  the  only  real  check  to  vagrancy  and  p.-iuperism  ;  but 
John  Bull  is  not  ripe  for  it  yel.  The  police  ought  to  be  able  to  &tainp 
out  this  pc^t  for  us  by  a  set  of  regulations  such  as  those  now  in  force  in 
Cloucestershirc.  The  magistrates  there  relieve  every  vagrant  who  aslui 
for  relief :  but  the  provision  is  slender,  too  slender  to  encourage  idle  men 
to  go  on  tramp,  and  it  is  uniform ;  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Baker,  of  Hardwicke  Court,  that  the  pUn  works  excellently,  "  Wliercas,'J 
Uys  Mr.  Baker,  "three  years  ago  at  three  houses  out  of  four  in  the  countyl 
a  beggar  got  a  piece  of  bread  or  a  penny  (the  former  being  sold  to  a 
bccrshop-keeper  to  feed  his  chickens,  and  the  money  spent  in  drink),  at 
the  present  time  there  is  not  one  house  in  ten  where  anything  is  given 
him,  unless  he  shows  by  a  tickel-of-way  that  he  has  travelled  ten  miles 
or  so  from  the  place  where  he  slept  last  night,  and  has  had  no  relief  by 
the  way."  The  magistrates  of  Cloucestcfshire  have  slnick  at  the  heart 
of  the  evil  ;  and  if  all  "the  shires"  followed  their  oiample,  tramps  would 
soon  he  as  rare  as  negroes  in  the  towns  and  villages  which  they  now 
infest  and  pillage,  

Wit  have  recently  passed  through  a  strange  time  of  heat  and  drought. 
The  country  has  been  literally  "burnt  up"  by  the  sun.  Salmon  are 
reported  to  have  been  killed  by  simstroke.  Many  persons  have  died  in 
the  harvest  fields  from  heat  apoplexy.  The  railway  banks  have  been  on 
fire  all  over  the  country.  In  some  districts  hundreds  of  acres  of  growing 
and  gathered  crops  have  been  burnt.  Sheep  and  pigs  have  died  in  the 
public  markets  from  the  excessive  heat.  The  thermometer  has  registered 
100'  in  the  sun.  But  history  has  stranger  stories  still  than  thai  of  the 
recent  heat ;  and  the  graceful  pen  of  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks  indicales  some 
of  these  in  "  Old  Subscribers  "  of  the  present  month. 


iTis  worth  while  simply  to  record  that  the  name  of  the  Premier  of  Eog- 
land  is  figuring  on  playbills  as  the  author  of  a  tragedy  now  being  enacted 
at  Aslley's.  The  manager  obtained  Mr.  Disraeli's  permission  to  produce 
"Alarcos."  He  might  have  rewarded  Mr.  Disraeli's  condescension  by 
having  the  play  well  acted.  "  Alarcos  "  gives  evidence  of  considerable 
dramatic  power.  Its  f.iuhs  arc  the  faults  prominent  in  similar  works  at 
the  period  when  this  was  written.  On  the  same  principle  of  curio«ity 
which  has  obtained  for  "  Vivian  Crcy,"  thousands  of  new  readers,  who 
look  for  expressions  and  incidents  illustrative  of  the  author's  career,  there 
have  be«n  curious  and  unaccustomed  audiences  at  Astley*s,  and  the 
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gat  (he  throng  have  marked  in  the  text  the  following  speech 
to  hia  wife ; — 

"  Ah,  FlurinKiDile,  Ihou  art  too  pure) 
Vntoilcd  in  tlic  n>u)jh  and  mkry  pulu 
ur  thii  umi:  tnuniiline  warid  ;  unikillal  In  hciu 
(If  fierce  anil  euiuloiii  ipititi.     Tlictc's  a  rapture 
In  llic  ilrife  of  fnclions,  Ihnl  i  woman'i  »«ul 
<.'aii  ncvci  rcAch.     Men  tRiiIvil  nn  mr  to-dav 
Wontil  |;liilly  ilig  my  yiavc  ;  and  yd  I  Mniled 
AikI  i^avc  lliciii  ciiiii  ni  ccntly  u  their  own, 

And  Dot  leu  Ihuc." 


When  the  rain  siittisiics  of  the  past  tcason  come  to  be  collected,  it  is  ' 
doubtful  whether  ihey  will  show  such  a  grent  deficiency  after  all.  The 
ditlrictt  nboiit  l.ondnn  hnvc  certainly  been  watered  well  nigh  up  to  the 
ftveragc,  only  the  w«  came  at  the  «Tong  time,  and  in  too  sudden  thowers 
to  do  f^ood.  The  total  fall  from  January  to  the  middle  of  Augiut, 
amounted,  at  (ircenwich.Io about  i:inchei.  If  wegLnncc  ovcrtherecords 
of  past  years,  we  ilull  sec  that  this  n  a  fair  quantity.  The  depths  of  fall 
for  the  same  period  m  the  following  ycari,  wtrc; — 

11-8  bcbei. 
««     „ 

■J'l  H 

"■»         .. 
»■«  .. 

The  mean  of  these  comes  out  14'Z  inches.  If  1S68  isbclow  thismean,  it 
is  lar  above  \fb\,  iind  somewhat  hi^'ber  than  1S61  ;  so  as  regards  the 
absolute  quantity  of  water  received,  we  have  been  belter  off  this  year  than  \ 
in  either  of  these  two.  The  total  fall  per  annum  averages  24  indies  ibout 
London,  so  to  make  tip  an  average  by  tlie  end  of  the  year,  we  need  not 
necessarily  have  a  deluge,  and  arc  not  compelled  to  iuilicipaic  a  wet 
autumn  and  a  rainy  Christmas. 


1856  . 

.  w^  inches. 

1863  . 

1859  . 

-  "■■*  » 

18&4  . 

iSoo  . 

■     i6'a   .1 

186s  . 

1S66  . 

IS6I  . 

■  ii'o   ., 

1863  , 

.  15a   .< 

1S6T  . 

TlIK  "intending  investor"  ought  to  be  clemally  grateful  for  the  interest 
that  is  taken  in  hm  welfare.  Not  long  since  a  sporting  financier  offered 
him  an  annual  income  of  many  thousands  on  the  strength  of  a  few 
pounds.  How  far  [he  "intending  Investor"  availed  himself  of  this 
vpportuniiy  to  make  several  hundreds  per  cent,  of  his  money  we  arc  not  JaJ 
a  position  to  wy.  This  month  the  " intending  investor"  is  addressed 
through  llie  circulars  of  a  wclt-knoun,  and  wc  believe  respectable,  firm,  in 
connection  with  3  tin  and  copper  mine.  They  say,  "  shares  which  cut 
now  be  bought  at  13/.,  will  cveniiially  go  to  loo/.  each."     It  is  very  kifld 

of  Messrs.  lo  let   the  "intending  investor"  into  this  secret  tH 

Forttuiatui.  Wc  have  in  our  eye  a  gentleman  who  was  surprised  in  his 
copper  mining  by  an  influx  of  water,  which  Hooded  the  works  and  drowned 
all  his  fortune.  The  "  inirnding  investor  "  will  do  well  to  look  at  all  vh* 
contingencies  which  niay  arise  to  obstiiicl  the  stwtVkv  (A  Vll.  \TOa  \eAL. 
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So  fnr  as  record  cxiilt,  no  one  of  ancient  or  modern  time*  bni  lur* . 
passed,  perhaps  even  equalled,  the  late  eminent  linguist,  Cardinal  Mezio*] 
lanli,  in  his  wide  range  of  knowledge  of  lan^uat;ct.  Millindatcs,  king  < 
Pontus,  of  old,  and  Pico,  of  Mirandola,  of  more  recent  times,  anc  ( 
said  to  liave  known  xva  and  twenty  langu^gus,  uhllc  the  knowledge 
of  twcniy-eight  is  ascribed  on  good  authority  to  Sir  William  Jones. 
MiUler,  Nicbuhr,  Fresncl,  and  Sir  John  Bowring  arc  each  credited  to  the 
cirtent  of  twenty ;  Professor  Lcc,  of  sixteen,  Bui,  as  wc  Icam  from  a 
writer  in  the  Union  Review,  the  undoubted  achievements  of  Meno&nii 
arc  such  &s  to  catt  those  of  all  other  linguists  into  the  shade,  even  after 
every  excuse  has  been  made  for  the  exaggcralions  of  ancient  tradition. 
His  nephew,  Minarclti.  who  had  access  to  all  his  papers,  books,  and  mcmo«j 
randa,  made  a  list  of  all  the  languages  which  he  had  learned,  and  olhe 
friends  clasuficd  these  according  to  the  several  degrees  in  which  the  nr- 
djnal  was  convcr&flnt  with  them.  \Vliat  must  be  the  astonishment  of 
Sir  John  Rowring,  and  what  would  be  the  astonishment  of  Nicbuhr 
and  Sir  William  joncs,  could  they  rise  ftom  their  graves,  to  learn  that 
the  Dumber  of  tongues  mastered  by  the  caidinal  was  no  le^s  than  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  I 


NOTHINC  that  a  landowner  and  squire  can  do  tor  the  pe.isants  arid 
labourers  on  his  estates  will  be  found  a  better  means  of  '*  educating  "  and 
impromng  his  tenantry,  than  the  encouragement  of  horticulture  among 
them.  Few  pursuits  arc  more  cheap  th.-m  gardening,  and  none  have  a 
greater  tendency  to  keep  the  poor  man  from  tlio  public-house.  W'heaj 
Cobbell  was  iUying  with  a  friend  in  the  Soulli  of  England,  as  he  drov 
witli  him  through  a,  pleasant  Hampshire  village,  he  noticed  that  t\ 
cottage  had  itt  garden,  and  that  each  garden  was  well-filled  uiih  &a^en, ' 
vegetables,  and  fruit-tree*.    He  was  ddighied  at  the  sight ;  and  on  uking 

who  was  the  owner,  his  friend  replied  that  they  belonged  to  Mr. ,  but 

that  Mr.  was  "  a  Torj-."    "  Don't  tell  me,"  replied  Cobbcti.  with 

some  warmth,  "  about  his  being  a  '  Tory.'  Whig  or  Tory,  he  is  a  deuced 
good  man  :  there's  nothing  like  gardening  forour  cottagers."  If  there  be 
truth  in  Cobbett's  homely  remark,  it  is  a  truth  which  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  bnngiiig  before  the  notice  of  the  country  gentlemen  of  Ertgland. 
Landowners  should  give  a  garden  with  every  cottage,  and  adviac  and 
urge  their  tenants  to  plant  tlieir  little  gardens  with  (lowers,  and  still  more 
with  vegetables  and  fruit ;  and  they  will  be  doing  a  further  kindness  if  ^ 
ihcy  will  go  so  far  as  to  see  Ih.ic  their  gardens  are  properly  stocked. 
Mr.  C  Roach  Siniih  has  calculated  ih.it  the  plantation  of  fruit  trees  over 
the  entire  area  of  England  and  W.iles  does  not  exceed  what  it  was  in  the 
lime  of  Charlci  11.,  just  two  hundred  years  ago.  If  diis  be  really  true— 
and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  his  calculation— wc  need 
not  wander  why  fruit  has  become  so  dear,  that  it  is  a  lumry  scarcely 
attainable  b>-  the  poor,  liut  this  ought  not  to  be  the  case.  We  know  a 
gxnilcman  whose  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  pay  his  rent  in  average 
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;  and  «4)cn  they  cost,  or  need  coil,  nothing  but  the  labour  of  plant- 
ing cuttings,  why  should  ihey  not  be  founil  in  every  cottage  gnrdcn,  if  not 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  pay  the  rent,  at  all  event*  to  supply  ihc  poor 
man's  houicholU  wiih  seme  little  luxury  (or  the  bread-winner  unU  his 
children  i 


Thf.  latest  and  prettiest  application  of  spectrum  analysis  is  that  to  llic 
(letermtnation  of  tlie  oiutioiu  of  the  6lar*  in  the  direction  of  tlic  line  of 
vision,  or  to  and  from  (he  CArtli.  h  is  well  known  that  musical  sounds  vary 
in  pitch  according  at  the  source  of  ihcm  is  moved,  during  thdr  emission, 
to  and  from  our  car*,  for  instance,  the  whistle  of  a  passing  locomotive 
grows  shriller  as  the  engine  approaches  us,  and  duller  as  it  recedes  (cuia 
lis.  This  is  because,  in  tlie  first  case,  the  sound-waves  are  as  it  were  com- 
pressed, laore  of  ibem  crowding  into  our  car  in  a  given  time,  while  the/ 
are  drawn  out,  fewer  reaching  the  car  in  a  given  time,  in  Uic  second  case. 
Xow  sound  and  light  arc  both  wave-motions,  and  obey  umibr  Inn's  ;  so 
llut  if  adisiani  star  is  coming  lowjirds  the  earth,  its  light-waves  arc  com- 
pressed or  quickened  ;  and,  conversely,  they  arc  extended  or  retarded  if 
Star  and  earth  arc  receding  hwa  each  other.  The  lines  in  a  star's 
spectrum,  wlwn  the  domical  substances  producing  them  are  known, 
furnish  a  means  of  ascertaining  whether  ihc  luminous  undulations  have 
niifitrcd  any  alteraimn  of  length ;  such  alicmiion  manifesting  itself  by 
a  chsnge  in  the  rcfrangibility  of  the  light,  and  a  consequent  shifting  of 
the  spccinim  lines.  Upon  this  principle,  Mr.  Huggins,  the  high  priest  of 
specinil  science,  has  examined  with  great  care  the  spectrum  of  ilic  sur 
Siriis.  He  has  found  that  a  line  therein,  which  is  due  to  tlic  presence 
of  hydrogen  in  the  star's  atmosphere,  is  displaced  to  a  slight  but  deter- 
minable extent ;  that  ilic  rcfrangibiliiy  of  the  light  is  altered  on  its  way  to 
the  earth  ;  the  inference  being,  that  the  star  is  moving  from  our  system 
or  our  system  from  the  star.  The  rate  of  recession,  allowance  being  made 
for  that  pan  which  is  due  to  the  orbital  motion  of  the  earth,  is  computed 
«t  about  twenty-nine  miles  a  second.  The  observations  arc  cxtrcmclx 
ddlcate,  but  Mr.  Huggins  docs  not  doubt  the  validity  of  the  result. 


Mark  Li:mon*,  the  Editor  of  Pittick,  the  Mentor  of  Doiiglas  Jerrold, 
Albert  Smith,  Thackeray,  Leech,  Ten nicl,  Shirley  Brooks,  and  nearly  all  the 
WiU  of  the  Age— the  successful  author  of  comedies,  forces,  songs  and 
novels  innumerable--' Mark  I.emon,  Ihc  amateur  actor,  is  about  to  come 
before  the  public  in  a  Shakspe^rinn  Entcnainmcnt.  FalstafT  is  the 
cboracicr  be  has  clioscn  to  represent.  Hit  personal  appearance  so 
happily  realises  that  of  the  amorous  knight,  that  he  seems  by  nature  to 
have  been  intended  for  the  part.  Shakspearc  would  recognise  ihc  imper- 
sonation of  his  fancy's  dream  could  he  behold  the  worthy  littirateKr  duly 
Accoutred,  and  boasting  of  his  prodigious  exploits.  The  entertainment  is  ' 
to  be  given  during  the  ensuing  autumn,  .it  the  Gallery  of  Illustration,  a 
locality  already  identified  with  many  intcrvsiing  dramatic  afuw»»^in'n&. 
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It  was  at  this  Gallery  that  Grieve  and  Tclbin  Ursl  produced  their  vronderitil 
pictures  of  the  Overland  Route,  and  other  subjects  ;  here  the  Ccrni*n 
Reeds,  and  John  Parry,  have  far  years  past  carried  on  their  amusing 
entertainments,  atiracling  hundreds  nightly  to  witness  their  artistic  per- 
formances  ;  here  Cliarles  Dickens,  and  a  body  of  Htenuy  celebrities, 
appeared  in  the  "  Froten  Deep,"  and  other  pieces,  [o  do  homage  to  th« 
memory  of  Douglas  Jerrold.  The  Gallery  of  lUuslraliun,  of  all  localities 
lo  London,  ia  perhaps  the  bc»l  adapted  in  ex-ery  reipect  10  the  appearv 
ance  of  Mark  Lemon  In  the  character  he  has  selected,  and  his  SiAnt 
is  lo  be  looked  fonvArd  to  with  interest  by  every  play-goer,  und  all  those 
who  take  dctighi  in  the  public  doings  of  men  of  distinction  in  the  lilerar>' 
world.  ^^^^^_^^^^^ 

Hi.STORlCAi.  glories  arc  novelties  in  the  present  day.  Mr.  J.  B.  de 
Liefdc  has  had  the  courage  to  write  one,  and  Messrs.  Hodder  &  Stougb- 
ton  have  printed  iL  The  first  revolution! sis  of  Holland  were  called  "  Lcs 
Gueux."  They  accepted  this  political  nick-name,  and  acted  under 
it,  with  what  vigour  and  effect  the  reader  well  knows.  Mr.  Liefde  has 
woven  into  the  doings  of  "  The  Beggars  "  an  intercaiing  itor^-  of  love  amd 
adventure,  which  has  the  merit  of  being  well  and  seiiMbly  written, 


Whf.!<  wc  remember  how  jealously  the  City  of  London  has  watched 
o^-er  the  ancient  records  of  bygone  ages  in  her  Guildhall,  we  cannot  but 
express  our  astonishment  at  the  greatness  of  the  contrast  to  the  past  which 
her  Corporation  at  the  present  day  seems  bent  on  exhibiting.  It  is  true 
that  such  antiquaries  as  Fabyan  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V 1 1,,  and  Stow  and 
Stn'pe  in  a  somewhat  more  recent  age,  got  access  to  ibe  contents  of  the 
"  Liber  Albus,"  the  "  Liber  Custumarum,"  "  Liber  Legum  Rctnmt  Anti- 
quorum,"  and  "  The  Lesser  and  Greater  BUek  Books  ;  "  yet  from  Strypc's 
day  down  lo  our  own  time  the  Corporation  records  appear  to  have  eit- 
joyed  as  unbroken  a  sleep  as  any  manuscript,  or  missal,  or  psalter  tn  anjr 
cathedral  library  in  the  land.  Literary  men  were  afraid  10  m.ike  any  inquiries 
about  them,  or  to  ask  for  leave  to  ex.-imiiie  ihem  at  leisure  ;  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  the  existence  of  such  treasures  was  almost  forgotten 
till  attention  was  drawn  to  the  subject  by  the  b(e  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  the 
late  Rev.  J.  E.  Tyler,  the  late  Sir  Franci*  Palgrave,  and  Mr.  T.  D.  Hardy, 
of  the  Record  Office.  Once  awakened,  however,  to  the  knowledge  of  their 
possession  of  such  treasures,  the  Corporation  of  London  resolved  to  act 
a  truly  liberal  part,  and  to  make  public  their  contents,  or  at  least  sucb 
portions  of  their  contents  ns  arc  likely  lo  l>c  of  most  interest  to  the  worid 
at  large.  Hence  not  only  did  they  entrust  to  Mr.  H.  T.  Riley  the  work 
of  selecting  such  subjccis  as  he  thought  most  valuable  and  useful,  but 
alto  they  com mUsioncd  him  to  publish  the  results  in  a  collective  form 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Wc  all  know  what  a  Lord  Mayor  is  nowa- 
days, or  an  .-kidcrman,  or  a  common  councilmnn  r  wc  know  what  is  a 
London  Jew,  a  London  tradesman,  and  a  London  policeman  of  tfac 
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TtinctMitlh  ccniiuy ;  but  thanks  to  the  noble  book— wc  lud  ulmost  laid 
cyckipKcli*— of  London  lore  which  stands  upon  our  shelves,  "  Meinoriab 
of  London  and  of  London  Life,"  wc  now  can  ascertstn  what  sort  of  bcin^^ 
ibcy,  or  rather  their  predecessors,  were  four  01  lit'c  hundred  years  ago  ; 
and  wc  can  picture  to  our  eyes  the  condition  of  the  old  city  in  the  day* 
when  the  aldermen  of  each  ward  kept  the  keys  of  his  gate,  and  would  let 
nobody  in  or  out  without  a  pass  or  permit  from  his  warship  the  Lord 
Mayor ;  when  ciliiens'  wives  were  punished  by  the  pillory  or  ducking 
stool  for  scolding  tongues  ;  wlien  due  and  sununary  discipline  was  dealt 
out  towards  "dapper  'prentices,"  both  nialu  and  fctiiale  ;  and  when  small 
tradesmen  were  punislicd  sumEnarily  and  in  sight  of  llieir  fellow^citiiens 
for  frauds,  short  weights  and  measures,  and  for  selling  >ial«  fish  or 
bad  wine  or  ale, — one  tavern  keeper  being  *'  amerced  "  in  the  amusing 
penally  of  having  to  drink  his  own  bad  wmc  till  he  could  swallow  no 
more,  and  hating  the  rest  poured  over  his  head  in  the  middle  of  Cheap- 
side.  ^^'hcn  wc  add  to  this,  thai  there  is  scarcely  an  event  in  everyday 
life,  scarcely  a  trade  or  proresslon,scarce1y  a  place,  street,  church,  or  inn  of 
old  London  which  is  not,  as  it  wcie,  photographed  to  the  life  in  these  700 
pages,  wc  hare  said  enough,  wc  fancy,  lo  recommend  our  readers  one  and 
all  to  possess  themselves  of  a  copy  of  Mr.  Riley's  most  pleasant,  though 
anliijuurian,  volume. 

In  the  midst  of  the  somewhat  hackneyed  situations  and  incidents  of 
*'  the  new  play  "  at  the  Princess's,  "  Afurr  Dark  "  <ihe  title  of  a  miscd- 
Uoeous  «'ork  by  Wilkic  Collins),  there  is  one  scene  which  goes  a  great 
way  towards  redeeming  t'le  piece  from  the  cliaractcr  of  a  mere  sensational 
spectacle.  A  wife  who  Js  supposed  to  be  drowned  obtains  a  situation  in 
the  house  of  the  wcallhy  lady  whom  her  husband  Is  on  the  eve  of  many- 
ing.  The  bride  elect  makes  the  friendless  girl  her  companion,  ^d  in  ft 
womanish  freak  decks  her  out  in  bridal  jewels,  lo  sec  how  they  become 
ber.  In  the  twilight,  the  husband,  believing  her  to  be  hi*  intended 
wife,  tells  her  of  his  passion  for  another,  tells  her  that  he  is  the  husband 
of  one  whose  wrongs  impelled  her  lo  commit  suicide,  and  begs  her  to 
release  liim  from  his  cngngcmcnl.  In  this  appeal  he  gives  up  wealth 
and  position  at  the  shrine  of  his  dead  love,  and  discovers  to  his  descried 
living  wife  his  true  passion  and  remorse.  The  situation  is  ingenious  and 
effective,  and  it  has  some  of  the  merit  of  originality.  The  Underground 
KaiUay  scene  has  already  been  done  at  an  Easl-aid  theatre. 


The  recent  creailoo  of  the  new  ducal  title  af  Abemn,  spans  up  the 
question  of  dukes  in  general,  and  how  ilicy  come  About.  They  certainly 
do  not  spring  up.  like  mushrooms,  in  a  single  night,  or  even  in  a  sJn}.'lc 
)<ear.  Indeed,  on  the  average,  a  dukedom  takes  a  century  to  grow  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  A  Churchill  or  a  Wcllcsley  may  have  won 
his  w.iy  to  a  dukedom,  from  an  all  but  untitled  position,  but  ihesn 
two  arc  special  cases,  exceptions  evidently  made  tn  kvAkx  \n  ^w<% 
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rule.  Betides  these  two,  there  nre  *omc  half-a-doien  oibcra  whidi  owe 
ihcir  cxiacnce,  not  to  Mars  Ijui  to  Vcnui ;  not  tn  brillinnt  exploits  in  the 
bnitlc'Acld,  but  to  the  court  inllucnce  of  the  many  mistresses  cf  Charles 
1 1,  The  rest  of  the  titles  which  slanil  in  the  rorufront  of  our  peerage  arc,  for 
the  most  part,  the  results  of  a  fusion  of  two,  three,  or  more  fortunes  toKctbcr 
into  one,  by  successive  marriages  with  hcireises.  It  is  ihiu.  Let  a 
country  gcnilemati  vith  an  estate  of  (say)  looo/.  a  year  many  an  fadress, 
and  have  an  only  son  or  a  very  small  family.  He  wUl  bold  a  seat  ia  par- 
liament, and  get  created  a  baronet.  Next,  let  kii  cidc&t— Or.  better  still, 
only — son  marry  another  heiress,  and  represent  his  county,  and  vote 
steadily  with  the  ministers  for  a  sufficiently  long  time,  and  ten  to  one  he 
will  be  mi»cd  to  the  peerage.  Once  a  peer,  the  rest  is  easy  enough.  The 
new  lord,  or  his  successor,  should  marry  tlic  only  child  of  a  son-less  earl, 
or  of  a  marquis  with  no  male  heir  ;  and  in  due  course  of  time  he  will  gel 
iheeartdom  or  marqitisate  revived  in  his  person.  And  then,  let  him  stick  to 
the  old  tradition  of  the  family,  by  mnrrying  un  liciiCM,  and  noting  wiib 
ihc  "  in  "  parly,  and  he,  or  liis  descend:inls.  must  get  a  dukcidoiu  in  the 
long  run,  unlcM  the  family  sprouts  out  loo  freely  into  younger  sons  aad 
collateral  branches.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  proud  dukedom  of  Norfolk 
has  absorbed  Into  itself  the  castle  and  broad  acres  of  ihc  Fiti-Alans, 
ancient  Earls  of  Arundel ;  thus  the  head  of  Ihc  noble  house  of  Bucking- 
ham, some  h.ilf  a  cenlury  ago,  had  grown  to  greatness  in  the  selfsame 
way,  by  uniting  the  Granville  wilh  the  Tonplc  property,  and  njore  re- 
cently by  absorbing  ihc  house  of  Chandos  Into  its  Capacious  "  maw.'  In 
like  manner,  the  Duke  of  Quccleuch  has  united  in  his  person  nearly  all 
the  tt  cftlih  of  Ihc  Quccnsben7S,  the  Douglases,  and  the  Montagues ;  and, 
to  i.-tkc  a  more  recent  instance  siill,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  has  ineoi- 
paraied  together  with  the  ancient  inheritance  of  the  Levesons,  of  Stnflbrd- 
shire,  and  the  Gnit'crs  of  Yorkshire,  the  entire  estates  belonging  to  two 
Seetdah  heirusscii,  who  bruuijht,  as  their  respective  marriage  portions  to 
the  present  duke's  grandfather  and  himsdf,  nearly  the  entire  domlnum  o( 
two  northern  counties— those  of  Sutherland  and  Cromarty.  Indeed,  so 
mat  and  unprecedented  has  been  the  absorption  of  wealth  in  ibis  Litter 
example  of  ducal  growth,  that  the  last-named  house,  ns  if  labouring 
under  a  plethora  of  wealth,  has  spontaneously  thrown  off  two  younger 
cadet  branches— both  ennobled,  and  one  of  them  certainly  most  amply 
endowed— in  the  persons  of  the  Earl  of  EUesmore  and  liarl  Gtaiivillc. 


"ShakspeaRf/s  Works"  for  one  shilling!  And  there  arc  two  sepa- 
rate editions  ia  the  field,  whidi  arc  being  pushed  by  their  respective 
publishers  "with  rival-hatinic  envy."  Of  both  works  we  may  fairly  say 
with  Paulina  in  the  "  Winter's  Tale,"— 

"  Bcholil,  my  lords, 
.Alihou}^  the  [irini  he  lltd<%  the  whole  matter 
AikI  copy  of  Ine  ladiec," 
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HERALDIC  CHARLATANERIE. 

MR.  URBAN, 

it  a  gmtt  pit)-  such  a  noble 
science  a*  tlut  of  hcrildry— on 
"hich  10  ninny  (acxs  of  history 
LiiiIIil.  I  ;r.iphyiuin— should  in  our 
.!  i>  I  I.  <|ii.ii tutlicincrcyofquacks 
Miii  :ic;I[-i:ontii[utcd  henlcis,  who 
.irc  nllon-cd  lo  ukc  lo  themselves 
the  power  of  arranging  btauoi 
biaionr>',  al  variance  with  perso- 
nal history  and  in  viobtion  of  all 
prixctltni.  Heraldic  devices  have 
been  called  the  haU-markt  of 
iiut'ilitv,  .ind  :ig  such  should  be 
-.ill  rt'd  fiiim  ihc i:Pitrefiuteir,vlio 
\MLi1d  Kiiiimil  K.  misdemeanor  if 
iii;  infrint:ed  .1  merchant's  mark 
-  ihanki  lo  ihe  Act  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  Mr.  Milner  Gibwn, 
passed  a  few  sessions  back.  The 
Exhibition  Medals  Act  of  1863 
piDtccis  priM  awards — thanks  to 
Larl  Granville ;  but  are  the 
badges  worn  by  ilie  "■aupporters"  of  the  noble  carl  bimtclf  prolccledf 
Has  Lcvcson-Gowcr  protection  againit  Brown,  Jones,  or  even  Robinson, 
— if  Ihey  will  it? 

It  is  not  as  if  we  had  no  College  in  London,  with  its  heralds  and  pur- 
suivants, who  are  antiquaries,  and  alone  the  recognised  .lulhoritiei ;  yet 
their  ancient  prerogatives  arecrcry  day  usurped  by  advertising  charlatans, 
who  announce  "  heraldic  studios  "  and  "  armorial  offices  "  for  the  sale  of 
appropriated  and  spurious  devices,  that  arc  sold  over  and  over  again  lo 
Ihc  siinplc :  who,  if  they  arc  not  wise  enough  themselves  to  detect  the 
fraud,  presume  they  have  imposed  upon  all  others. 

Ignoi%nce  of  the  laws  of  blaionry  amoi^gst  the  people,  leads  cittpirics  to 
Uade  upon  public  credulity  ;  blindness  as  to  physic^  law^,  \o  a.  Su'Cttvo. 


^ 
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being  made  "  bcniitirul  for  ever ,-"  who  would  not  be  tnade  gentle,  beautiM, 
anil  spiriitul,  for  a  small  consideration  ? 

"  Oests  is  my  leading  article,  but  I  do  a  deal  in  scutchconi,"  once  said 
SI "  professor  "  of  hcrsildry,  who  kepi  a  "  Mudlo. "    "  They  come  for  cheap 

eats 'as  ndvertiicd  :'  bui  wbrn  1  once  get  ihcm  in  my  mcdic^a/ oHtCCi 
'  the  influence  of  a  dim,  reliijiuus  li);hl  lUiou^h  stained  glass — to  sit 
in  my  antique  chairs,  and  behold  my  libary,  prciidcd  over  by  an  ancient 
suit  of  annour— it  is  all  'up'  with  ihcni.  and  ihcy  Uikc  anything,"  Of 
cotiree  he  did  not  tell  (even  if  he  knew  it  himself)  that  the  ^asi  carae 
from  Haundsditcli,  the  chairs  from  Wnidoiir  Slrcct,  th^l  the  folio  booki 
were  mostly  dummies,  and,  moreover,  the  antique  annour  made  of  metal 
from  Birmingham,  rolled  by  steam  power.  Yes,  this  **  professor  '  managed 
to  draw  something  from  all  who  fell  into  his  trap  ;  filing  the  ancient- 
property  of  others,  taking  good  care  to  intonate  all  heraldic  terms,  and 
evince  great  particularity  nbotit  the  eounty  of  birth,  because  it  sounded 
well,  and  gave  satisfaction,  if  it  made  no  difference. 

"  HOWAKD,  did  you  say,  sir  ?  Yes,  sir  ;  very  noble  crest,  sir.  Lion 
jtafttHl  gnariiaNl,  !>lcetch,  ten  shillings  and  sixpence ;  with  iriugue  and 
maMlUng  in  proper  colours,  one  guinea  and  n  h^lf ;  i//uminatti/  on  vellom, 
two  guineas  ;  in  oak  frame  for  the  hall,  three  guineas.  Thank  you,  Rr. 
On  tigHit  ling,  did  you  s.iy,  sir?  Yes.  sir!'  And  off  goes  another 
imbecile,  with  the  crest  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  (and  "the  blood  of  all 
the  Howards,"  dirt  cheap  for  ihc  moncj),  in  blissful  ignorance  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  drawing  being  a  lithograph  painted  over.  Kunictimes  a  little 
want  of  faith  has  been  cvinccil  afterwards,  leading  him  to  a  rival  establish- 
meni,  at  which  the  same  farce  is  enacted  over  again  (in  common  names), 
mostly  tending  to  the  same  results,  thus  causing  unbounded  Cailb  in 
heraldic  studios. 

Of  course  in  the  majority  of  cases  these  plcasantiicf  arc  harmless, 
though  in  others  they  lead  to  eTrors,->gctiing  on  documents  and  tombt, 
where  they  have  been  taken  as  evidence  by  the  law,  history,  and 
biography. 

Crests  are  the  portions  most  affected,  but  shields  and  mottos  tttt  dnily 
appropriated.  They  arc  la.ved  luxuries,  without  the  protection  of  trade- 
marks, an  anomaly  It  would  be  well  to  remedy.  It  need  not  be  said  that 
good  heralds  are  rarely  deceived  by  modem  fabrications,  whilst  with 
ancient  grants  the  genuine  stamp  of  the  time  is  always  traceable,  at  least 
by  experts  familiar  with  the  expression,  artistic  or  architectural,  oj  past 
periods.— Yours,  &c, 

Quartier  St.  Germain,  Parh.  LANCELOT  Bavaki). 


DISCOVERY   OF   A   ROMAN   CEMETERY   NEAR  TC 
ERMINE   STREET. 

MR.  Urban, — The  modes  of  burial  have  been  various,  since  the  dftjr 
when  ilic  pairiaich  Abraham,  seeking  a  place  of  scpulchie  for  his  wife 
Sarah,  said  to  tlie  sons  of  Hcth,  "  1  am  a  stranger  and  sojourner  with 
you  :  <"**  me  a  possession  of  a  burying-placc  with  you,  that  1  may  bury 
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my  d«ad  out  of  my  tight '  (Gen.  xxiii,  4).  AmonK  the  Jcvrt,  at  wc  know 
from  Holy  Writ,  the  dcAd  were  ut^tuilly  wrapped  in  winding- sheets,  uitii 
spices,  sod  Uid  in  rocky  tombs  or  cavet  in  lieUb  and  gurdc:nt.  The 
ancient  Efiypiiane  cmbAlmcd  their  dead ;  the  PArsce^,  Thibetans,  and 
Kaffirs  leA  the  exposed  corpses  to  be  devoured  by  birds,  beasts,  or  sacred 
dogs :  the  Scythians  hunt;  the  dead  bodies  on  tree*  ;  the  Hindoos  placed 
them  on  the  muddy  bHnks  of  the  Ganges,  to  be  washed  aw.iy  by  its  sacred 
waters ;  and  the  Cireeks  and  Romans  commonly  burnt  tlie  bodies  and 
placed  the  ashes  in  cinerary  urns — urns  which,  with  olhct  heathen 
emblems  of  inverted  torchen  and  the  like,  have  been  made  so  common  in 
our  christi.in  chiitchyardt  and  ccmctciiM  thji  the  intelligent  New  Zca- 
lander  or  Zulu  might  suppose  them  to  be  the  monumental  memorials  of 
so  many  pagans. 

Hut,  atihoiigh  ilic  ordinary  Roman  custom  was  to  burn  the  corpse  and 
to  pLice  its  ashes  in  an  urn,  yet  the  more  ancient  custom  of  burying  the 
body  was  oecTsionally  followed.  Thus,  in  the  Roman  occupation  of 
Britain  both  practices  were  observed  ;  and  in  the  numerous  Roman  ceme- 
teries whose  traces  have  been  discovered  in  this  country  bodies  have  been 
found  in  coffins  of  wood,  lc%d,  end  stone,  or  under  coverings  of  tiles;  and 
side  by  side  with  them  h»vc  been  found  cinerary  urns  containing  the 
ashes  of  the  dead  ;  and  also,  in  a  certain  part  of  the  cemetery,  traces  of 
tbe  mtrinkm  where  the  to^m  or  /<yra  was  piled  and  lighted  (or  the  bum- 
ing  of  the  bodies.  Together  with  these  remains  ore  discovered  a  great 
quantity  of  stich  things  as  it  was  thought  would  be  found  useful  by  the 
deceased  in  the  Und  of  deputed  spirits,— the  piece  of  money  that  was 
pittced  in  hit  mouih  to  pay  for  his  passage  thereto  by  the  ferrymuD 
Charon, — drinking  cups  and  other  vessels,  lamps,  glass  bottles  (Iachryma> 
lories),  weapons,  personal  ornaments,  and  articles  of  dress.  The  sites  fat 
such  cemeteries  were  without  the  walls  of  the  forli&ed  towns,  or  by  the 
side  of  the  grest  high  roads,  or "'  streets,"  as  they  were  called  (from  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  tlnrl;  Latin,  sirala),  which  were  fonned  with  such 
wondrous  art  by  the  Romans,  and  traversed  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  country.  One  of  their  four  great  roads  was  called  Ermine  Street—* 
or,  as  it  is  also  written.  Ermen,  from  the  Anglo-Sajion  deity  Eormen, 
after  whom  it  was  named.  It  went  from  London  to  Lincoln,  and  from 
thence  to  York,  crossing  the  modern  county  of  Huntingdon^ire,  where  it 
had  two  military  stations,  Dxrolipom  (God  man  Chester),  on  the  river  Ousc ; 
and  Durobriva  (Castor),  on  the  livcr  Nene.  At  the  latter  place  and  Water 
Newton  (near  to  which  Uurobriv»  is  msrked  on  the  Ordnance  Map)  moat 
extensive  discoveries  have  been  made,  at  various  times,  of  Roman  re- 
mains, which  were  described  und  illustrated  by  Camden,  Slukeley,  Gibson, 
and  Gough  ;  but  all  previous  discoveries  in  this  vicinity  >t'ere  surpassed 
l»y  those  made  by  Mr.  Artis  in  1818.  He  not  only  found  groups  of  Roman 
villas  and  houses,  mosaic  pavements, baths,  sepulchral  memorials,  und 
ornaments  ;  but  also  l.iid  b.ire  some  potters'  kilns,  wiib  numerous  speci- 
mens of  the  wjirc  in  all  its  stages.  He  traced  these  potteries  along  the 
knnks  of  the  Nene  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  and  he  conjectures  that 
not  less  than  two  thousand  persons  must  have  been  cniploycd  in  tbcsc 
extensive  Durobritian  potteries.    Mr.  Artis  publislicd  a  <^u.ULna  ww>t.,\>« 
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which  his  tliscoveries  arc  mosi  elabonttcly  illustrated.  This  work,  how- 
ever, i$,  unfortunately,  not  very  accestible  to  the  genenl  reader,  a.nd  is 
not  to  be  found  in  many  public  libraries  ;  but  Ihis  is  the  Ins  to  be 
rarefied,  -is  much  of  its  inifonnation  and  RuiDy  of  its  pUtes  have  been 
reproduced  (the  latter  as  hidaII  woodcuti)  in  Mr.  Wright's  most  useful 
work,  "  The  Celt,  the  Roman,  and  ilic  Saxon."  Following  the  eoctne  of 
Ermine  Street,  two  miles  south  of  Water  Newton,  is  Chettertoa,  where 
were  discovered,  in  Camden's  time,  some  "  cofins  or  sepulchres  of  stone ;" 
subsequent  and  similar  discoveries  nt  the  same  spot  arc  mentiooed  by  Dr. 
iitukcley ;  and  further  discoveries  of  coffins,  coins,  Ac,  wen  mode  here 
in  ■7S4'  Log  canoes,  >viih  various  li^hin^  ifflplements.  have  also  been  ilti- 
Covered  in  this  neighbourhood,  whose  soil  would  seem  to  be  Ailed  wiili 
evidences  of  its  Roman  possessors  and  their  immediate  dcscendaito. 
Three-and-a-half  miles  further  south  of  Chesterton  is  the  old  village  of 
Folkeswonh,  where  the  Saxon  Folk-mote  was  wont  to  be  held  ;  aad  cto»« 
by  this  village  {though  in  the  parish  of  Stilton)  has  recently  been  dift- 

I  covered  the  traces  of  another  Roman  cemetery,  with  which  I  first  made 

I  acquaintance  on  December  3<j,  t866. 

It  was  on  the  momirtg  of  that  day  that  a  labourer  came  to  lae  and  said, 
'  WcVe  }usi  begun  to  mark  out  for  titc-dtatnin(r  in  the  Folkeswonh 

[Oose  (meadow),  and  we've  found  a  great  stone  cotfin,  with  a  heap  o'buai 
in  it  (he  mctnt  to  say  j^ittv) ;  nnd  the  gafRr  (/>,  the  bailiff,  which  mus: 
surely  be  a  corruptlun  of  giaffir)  wants  to  know  if  it  is  to  be  took  to  the 
churchyard?"  To  have  done  this,  however — even  if  such  a  counc  hod 
been  advi&abte — would  not  have  been  an  easy  matter  ;  for,  on  going  to  the 
field,  I  found  that  the  coAin  was  still  in  its  original  position,  n  foot  below 
the  level  of  tlic  soil,  the  earth  being  cleared  from  above  and  around  it, 
and  that  its  weight  must  have  been  considerable,  its  dimensions  bebig  as 
follows  : — Internal  length,  6  feet  :  inches ;  internal  depth,  I  foot  5  inches ; 
width  of  base,  i  foot  2  inches,  gradu.tlly  incteasine  to  a  width  of  3  feet  M 
the  head.  The  coffin  was  hewn  from  a  solid  block  of  stone,  siaootbnl 
only  on  the  inner  side,  .ind  having  a  general  thickness  of  8  inches-  lis 
lid  had  been  raised,  and  was  a  ponderous  stone  of  6  feet  6  inches  by  3  feet 
3  inches.  The  position  of  the  coffin  was  S.E.  by  N.W.,  and  its  soutbcra 
side  had  been  broken  in  two  places.  This  had  given  admission  to  water 
and  silt,  with  which  the  cof!in  was  filled,  and  in  roughly  clearing  out  which 
the  two  skeletons  had  been,  u n fort un.itely,  disturbed.  A  surgeon,  who  saw 
them  on  their  discovery,  pronounced  them  to  be  the  bones  of  a  male  and 
fenutlc ;  the  male,  ihni  of  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  who,  judging  from 

•bis  thigh-bone,  was  of  more  than  average  height.   The  skulls  were  in  | 

'condition,  and  I  noticed  a  few  molar  teeth  In  that  of  llie  mate.  No  1 
menis,  pottery,  coins,  or  weapons,  were  found  in  or  near  the  coffin,  whidi 
was  without  an  inscription.  The  bones  of  a  horse  were  found  in  the 
shallow  soil  that  co\-ered  the  colhn-lid.  The  field  is  on  a  plateau  of  high 
ground  overlooking  Whittlesca  Merc  and  the  whole  district  of  the  fouas 
far  as  Ely,  and  it  was  not  brought  into  cultivation  till  the  year  180^  It 
is  a  portion  of  (he  Washingley  estate,  now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of 
Harrington,  who  ordered  the  coffin  not  to  be  removed,  but  to  be  again 
covered  with  the  soil,  which  was  accordingly  done.    The  acoompanyias 
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ftk«ch  «Tis  made  shortly  after  the  dlscwcn,-,  and  shows  Folkcswforth 
Church  in  the  hackj^round,  with  ihv  tups  of  th«  thntchcd  cattacct  in  ihe 
village,  and  one  of  cliase  tqn.-ircly-biiilt  pigcon-houics,  which  formed  co 
important  a  source  of  revenue,  not  only  to  their  owners,  but  to  the  royalty 
which  taxed  ihcm. 

Dtirini;  the  ihrcc  monihfl  thaimcceedcd  upon  ihcdiscovcryof  the  none 
cofiin,  the  field  [of  fifteen  acres)  was  tile-drained ;  but  no  systematic 
exploration  of  ihc  ground  hiu  been  made,  and  it  is  obvious  that  in  the 


I 


formation  of  narrow  trenches,  many  yards  asunder,  a  very  incontidcrabtc 
portion  of  the  «oiI  would  be  disturbed,  The  drainers,  loo,  were  only  iiiicnt 
on  the  rapid  execution  of  their  own  task-work  ;  and,  although  I  offered  to 
reward  them  for  any  discoveries,  they  appeared  to  think  that  nothing  less 
than  a  stone  cofiin  would  satisfy  me.  They,  therefore,  "  made  no  account 
of  pottery,"  but  smashed  and  buried  it ;  and  in  answer  to  my  inquiries 
replied  that  the>-  had  found  nothing  but  "  a  few  old  pots  and  jars  and  sich 
like,"  the  sich  like,  in  one  case,  including  a  heap  of  oyster-shells,  the 
remains,  doubtless,  of  a  British  delicacy  of  which  the  Roman  conc[ucroTs 
had  partaken.  The  only  coin  brou};hl  to  me  from  the  field  was  a  Nlirn- 
bcrg  token,  which,  of  course,  was  what  geologists  would  call  a  much  Idler 
deposit.  But,  by  grubbing  about  in  the  drains  and  turning  overthc  soil,  I 
discovered  so  many  fragments  of  poller)-  that  the  ground,  in  some  cases, 
was  literally  strewn  by  them.  These,  together  with  patches  of  ashes  and 
moist  black  earth,  were  found  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  level 
field  of  fificcn  acres  ;  but  when,  in  the  following  two  months,  the  adjoin- 
in{[  field  (which  is  on  a  sharp  slope  towards  Washini\c^'^  '«m  \^-4.v^vc«A. 
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tn  the  same  way,  no  sucli  remains  or  iracci  of  sepulture  were  found.  Tho 
fnKments  of  potlerr  were  fragments  indeed,  ihe  workmen's  tools  having 
made  lad  havoc  with  them  ;  bui,  curiouci}'  enough,  ihc  largest  in  nty  poa- 
Mftsion  is  the  greatest  priic,  being  the  greater  portion  of  an  elcgUDl-shapcd 
paltra  of  the  luitrou*  Samian  ware,  the  diumclcr  of  it«  base  being 
4(  i.iches,  widening  to  a  dismeler  of  7  inches  ax  the  moulded  lip  or  brim, 
with  a  depth  of  2  inches.  The  base  rises  slightly  to  a  point  in  chc  centre, 
across  wbicli  is  the  potter's  brand— 

80RILLI     Ot-FtC 

(Rorilli  officini  "From  Ihe  workshop  or  manufactory  of  Borillus").  I 
may  remind  the  reader  thai  "  Snmian  "  is  a  general  name  given  to  3  par- 
ticularly pritcd  kind  of  pottery,  just  as  we  coll  a  certain  ware  by  the 
general  name  of  "China,"  allhou};h  it  may  have  been  made  st  Worcester 
or  Chelsea.  The  Saniian  ware  is  red  tliroughout,  its  surface  bcinf; 
lustrous,  of  the  hue  of  red  sealing-wux ;  nnd  specimens  of  it  are  fouod 
wherever  the  Romans  h.ivc  h.-id  their  occupation.  I  also  found  fragments 
of  at  least  three  other  p^iltra  of  the  same  pattern,  but  of  smaller  and 
larger  sixes.  The)'  are  without  any  brand,  and  are  of  a  paler  tint  and 
sutChcc  and  arc  possibly  specimens  of  some  of  those  Durobrivian  imita- 
tions of  SamEan  ware  of  which  Mr,  Aitis  speaks  in  his  work.  Even  in  that 
d.iy  manufacturers  were  ready  to  pirate  successful  patterns. 

The  special  manufacture  of  Durobrivic  was  of  a  bluish,  slaty*  colour  ; 
and  of  that  ware  I  foundnumcrous'specimens,— cups,  jars,  urns,  liandles 
of  amphora,  &c.,^but  with  a  few  exceptions,  and  those  of  no  great  im- 
portance, devoid  of  otlier  ornament  than  that  of  gracefulness  at  shape 
and  moulding.  Other  specimens  of  pottery  arc  also  black  in  colour,  aitd 
of  great  thickness,  while  others  arc  of  a  pale  bufTcolour,  and  very  thin ; 
the  former,  like  iron-stone,  probably  were  portions  of  cinerary  urns,  I 
also  found  an  iron  implement,  v.irious  oyster- she! Is,  and  a  fragment  of  a 
Aanged  building  tile,  with  six  mouldings,  and  of  a  brilliant  red  colour. 
The  sod  has  been  replaced,  the  field  i*  cropped  over,  and  all  traces  of 
ihc  ancient  cemetery  are  now  concealed.  The  field  is  close  to  dn  ancient 
road,  and  in  NoUs  and  QiitrUs  (3rd  S.  xi.  139)  I  slated  at  some  length 
my  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  Ermine  Street  c.imc  along  here  on  ibc 
high  ground,  in  a  straight  line  from  Alconbury  Hill  to  Chesterton,  and 
did  not  lirst  bend  to  the  cast  at  Conington,  and  then  passing  through  tlto 
low-lying  town  of  Stilton, bend  again  to  the  west  at  Norman-cross,  as  it  lus 
been  marked  Uo«  n  by  all  chartographers  since  the  time  of  Speed,  whose 
map  (dated  1661)  is  the  first  that  makes  Ermine  Street  to  follow  the  course 
of  the  great  North  Road  through  the  town  of  Stdton,  and  not  on  the  high 
ground,  a  mile  westward,  through  Folkesworth.  Camden  speaks  of 
"  Ermingsttcat "  being  "  scene  with  an  high  bankea  little  above  Stilton;' 
and  the  discovery  of  this  ancient  Roman  cemetery  would  seem  an  addi- 
tional confirmation  of  Camden's  statement  that  the  old  "Roniait  Pon> 
way  *  passed  by  the  cemetery  through  Folkesworth. 

It  was  amusing,  if  not  instructive,  to  hear  the  remarks  of  some  of  those 
who  hastened  to  see  the  discovered  coffin,  with  its  two  skeletons.  "A 
monk  I  evidently  a  monk ,' "  said  one,  though  he  did  not  favour  ut  with 
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anjr  iheory  as  10  the  skckton  of  ilic  fcmatc  having  tKcti  iliat  of  a  nun.  '*  It'i 
quite  evident  ax  they  was  murdered  and  cut  up  !  "  said  another,  referring 
to  ihc  disturbed  condition  in  which  the  bones  were  found  ;  tbough  be 
netllccied  lu  crilitjliten  us  as  to  tlic  prevalent  custom  of  burying  murdered 
people  in  mauive  stone  coffins.  "  But  then,  you  sec,  sir,"  s-iid  one  of  ibc 
drain- dJEifers,  with  ilic  air  of  a  useful -know  ledge  informant,  "  tlicy  WM 
such  a  base  aiul  bad-disposed  people  in  them  days^  they  cared  for  novit, 
and  didn't  mind  how  or  whccr  the)-  was  buried.''  Up  came  a  KeDtleman 
— I  call  him  so,  on  the  dkltim  laid  down  in  ThurtcU's  trial— because  be 
drove  his  own  g^  ;  and  he  solved  our  doubts  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
*  What  do  you  make  of  it,  sir  ?"  asked  a  bystander,  humbly  and  expec- 
tantly. "What  do  I  make  i>f  itf"  he  echoed;  and  then  added,  with 
judicial  emphasis,  "  Why,  1  make  this  of  it.  It  was  one  of  those  French 
afliccra  from  Norman  Cross  barracks ! "  Upon  which  arose  a  chorus 
from  the  bystanders,  "  Bless  me,  I  never  thought  of  that  afore  ! "  amid 
which  the  gentleman  walked  back  triumphantly  to  hit  gig.  Now,  although 
I  did  not  audibly  join  in  the  chorus,  yet  1  also  tacitly  confessed  to  myself 
that  "  I  had  never  thought  of  that  afore  I "  and  as  the  date  of  the 
(enforced)  French  occupation  of  the  Norman  Cross  barracks,  a  mile  and 
a  half  distant  from  the  spot,  rai^gca  between  the  dates  1797  and  iSi;, 
then,  if  the  gig  gentleman's  theory  be  correct— notwithsLinding  thai  h« 
shirked  the  onus  of  dealing  with  the  skeleton  of  the  female — 1  think  that 
this  discovery  of  the  stone  coAin  and  its  occupants  is  one  of  the  roost 
astounding  and  unique  "dndi"  of  the  present  century.  But,  as  I  have 
been  requested  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, and  have  prepared  a  paper  and  drawings  fur  that  purpose,  1  may 
be  content  to  leave  the  gig  gentleman's  theory  to  their  cansi deration. 

CUTBBEKT  BBDB. 


GWYDDNO"S  B.\SKET. 


Sir,— jVs  The  Centltmaiff  Magasint  appears  to  take  a  kindly  interest 
in  old  legends  and  Cambrian  celebrities,  I  am  Induced  to  send  you  up  a 
description  of  one  of  tlie  famed  "  thirteen  rarities  of  Britain,"  "  Gwyddno"* 
Bosket,"  otherwise  known  in  Wales  as  the  aquatic  cradle  of  the  bard 
Talicsin, 

Long  ages  ago,  some  time  in  the  sixth  century,  when  good  Prince 
Maelgwn  kept  high  court  at  Diganwy, 

"  On  a  rock  wliiwc  haughty  brow 
Frowns  o'er  old  ConwAy  s  foftiQing;  Hood," 

his  brother  Gwyddno.  Garon  Ulr,  or  the  Lord  of  the  High  Crown,  was 
in  possctsfon  of  a  most  wonderful  weir,  called  "  Gored  Wyddno,"  and  the 
Cuber  of  a  prodigal  son,  named  Elphin,  who,  having  exhausted  his 
finances,  and  spent  tlic  last  coin  in  bis  purse  at  Creidden,  came  over  to 
Cantref  Gnaclod,  to  beg  the  proceeds  of  bis  pater's  weir  for  a  single 
ni^ht  in  order  to  replenish  bis  store. 
Gwyddno  compUcd  with  his  son's  request,  but  not  a  fish  wa,«  taken. 
Vol.  I.,  N.  S.  1868.  o  o 
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Elph'm  was  in  despair  ;  when  a  Icathcm  biuket  caught  liis  tyc,  and  til 
disAppoinlment  W35|^at  to  find  on  apeninK  tt,  that  it  CDnuined  a  fine 
fot  baby.  Being  naturally  kind-honrtcd,  lie  desired  (hat  the  poor  waif 
might  be  provided  with  a  proper  nurac.  And  some  years  afterwards,  on 
hcarinR  that  the  boy  was  remarkably  talcnlcd,  he  diiecled  that  he  misbt 
be  educated  in  nil  bardic  accompliihrncntB,  iniioducing  him  nt  his  father's 
court  by  the  name  of  Tnliesiii,  Prince  Maelgwn  (Elphin's  uncle)  iras 
charmed  with  the  youthful  poet,  who  soon  acquired  great  influence,  and 
was  enabled  to  leium  in  sonic  degree  the  benefits  conferred  on  him  in 
early  life  by  the  luckless  Elphin  ;  for  when  that  unfortunate  prince  was 
ptit  in  prison  on  account  of  a  diipuie  which  took  place  one  Christmas- 
day,  over  the  strong  ale  at  Dignnwy,  Talierin,  then  "  Prince  of  British 
Dartts,"  addressed  a  poeni  on  the  occasion  to  his  patron,  a  poem  so 
touching,  so  descriptive  of  F.Iphin's  distress,  that  Maelgwyn  ordered  his 
iinmediiite  release,  and  at  once  re-established  his  fortunes.  Ilcncc  orjgl- 
nnted  the  legend  of  "  Gwyddno't  Basket,"  of  which,  it  was  said,  that  if 
provisions  for  one  man  were  placed  in  it  over  night,  suflicicnt  for  one 
hundred  n-ould  be  found  in  It  before  morning.  The  modem  reading  of 
this  seeming  pittde  would  appear  to  be,  that  every  man  going  to  the  wvtr 
carried  his  own  food  with  him  in  his  punier  or  baskei,  and  the  i«ir  being 
so  productive,  always  came  home  with  it  full  of  fish.  But  the  Welsh 
elect  to  believe  that  Taliesin  bestowed  on  the  basket  in  which  he  was 
discovered,  the  wonderful  property  of  charming  llie  6sh  from  the  weir 
into  its  recesses. 

I  am  surprised  that  this  legend  has  not  been  selected  ns  the  subject  of 
a  poem  to  be  read  at  one  of  the  Eisteddfods.  Would  that  our  prince,-^cRi- 
phatically  eur  prince,  to  nil  true  Welshmen  and  women,  for  his  very 
motto,  though  people  will  give  it  a  foreign  origin,  signifies  in  the  Welsh 
langu.ige, "  Behold  your  man,"^mighi  be  graciously  disposed  to  patronise 
these  national  meetings,  is  the  humble  wish  of  a  loj'nl  Cymraet. 

I  am,  &c, 

IlELKN  E,  WaTKEV. 
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LORD  CRANWORTH. 

After  two  or  three  days'  illness,  at  the  age  of  7S,  Robert  Monscy  Rolfc, 
Lord  Cr;inu'orth,  twice  Lord  Hi^h  Chancellor  of  England,  died  at  his 
lown-houne  in  Drook  Street,  on  the  24th  of  July. 

The  son  and  gramison  i>f  n  Norfolk  clcnoman,  he  was  born  at  his 
father's  quiet  parsonage  in  the  village  whence  he  derived  his  title,  and  it 
is  woitby  of  record  that  his  lather  wax  a  cousin  of  the  great  Lord  Nelson. 
He  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  hi*  degree  as  a  Low  Wrangler,  gaining,  howc^■e^,  one  of  the 
Members'  Pri«es  in  Clasiics.  Elected  shortly  afterwards  to  a  Fellowship  at 
Downing  College,  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  t8i6.  His 
choice  was  the  Equity  side  of  the  Courts  of  Westminster,  where,  though  not 
rapid  or  brilliant,  his  rise  was  steady.  Having  made  one  or  iwo  inelTcciunI 
attempts  to  get  into  Parlumcni.  he  succeeded  in  1S3:,  and  from  that  date 
till  the  cloje  of  1839,  wheD  he  waa  raised  to  the  Bench,  he  reprcicnicd 
I'enrvn  in  the  moderate  Liberal  interest.  He  was  Solicitor. General  under 
Lord  Melboume't  two  administrations.  His  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  how. 
«vcr,  dates  from  his  taking  his  seal  as  a  Baron  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
where  he  gave  the  greatest  satisfaction  as  a  most  honest,  painstaking,  ap- 
right,  and  conscientious  judge.  He  presided,  with  great  dignity  and 
ability,  at  the  trial  of  Rush  for  murder  in  his  native  county,  and  was  often 
called  in  consequence  "  my  Lord  Kilnish. "  In  tSjo  he  was  made  a  Vice- 
ChanccllOT,  and  a  year  later  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal  in 
Chancery.  On  the  formation  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  coalition  cabinet  in 
December,  i8$i,  he  received  the  Great  Seal,  which  he  retained  under 
Lord  PalmcTston's  administration.  He  again  occupied  the  woolsack  in 
1865.6,  from  Lord  Wcstbury's  resignation  until  the  return  of  the  Tory 
parly  to  power  under  Lord  Derby.  As  n  Chancellor,  Lord  Cranworlh 
showed  many  hi^h,  but  none  of  the  highest,  legal  qualities.  His  great 
versatility  of  mind  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  though  brought  up  to  the 
Equity  Bar,  he  made  so  good  a  Common  Law  Judge,  and  then  when 
called  again  into  an  Equity  Court  remembered  all  his  early  training.  It 
may  be  added  tliat  though  attached  pcrsonallyto  the  old  system  of  plead- 
ing, he  lessened  the  evils  of  its  intricate  and  technical  procedure  by  the 
breadtli  of  his  vie«-s.  On  Ibe  whole,  his  career  may  be  pronounced  a 
signal  instance  of  quiet  and  unobtrusive  success.  In  many  reipccis  he 
was  decidedly  fortunate,  for  he  never  shone  as  an  orator,  either  at  the 
Bar  or  in  St.  Stephen's,  or  after«-ardi  in  the  political  world.  Ii  b  said 
that  the  creation  of  Lord  Wensleydnlc's  lifc-pccragc  was  partly  his  sug- 
gestion [  it  is  well  known  that  tlie  removal  of  the  Eqitlt^  i.^\\n«>  \t 
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Westminster  to  Lincoln's  Inn  was  his  work  ;  and  it  may  be  ittdcd  that 
he  was  largely  instrumental  In  extending'' the  sphere  of  the  education 
given  in  country  grammar  schools,  so  as  to  embrace  the  sons  of  Dis- 
iBcntcn.  As  he  has  left  no  children,  his  title  has  become  extinct.  He  haft 
not  left  hi*  name  stamped  On  any  great  legal  meajure,  nor  will  it  be 
mentioned  hcrc.ifier  in  the  same  breath  with  those  of  F.ldon  or  MansTield, 
Lyndhursi  or  Si.  Lconnnls ;  but,  to  use  the  words  of  a  conlccnponuy, 
"  to  be  rcinembeicd  as  prc-emiiienlly  a  courteous  gentlemitn,  a  sound 
lawyer,  and  an  acute  and  patient  judge.  Is  perhaps  better  than  to  go  do«T> 
to  posterity  as  a  brilliant  politician." 


THE  MARQUIS  OF  DOWNSHIRE, 

The  Marquis  of  Down'sieire,  K.P.,  has  just  died  suddenly,  ofbcart 
disease,  at  Heme  Bay,  at  the  age  of  5O.  Educated  at  Eton  and  ChriH 
Church,  Oxford,  he  sat  as  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Down  from  1856  till  hil 
accession  to  ilic  M^rquisate.  He  was  a  strong  Con^e^vali^'c  in  politics ; 
and  he  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  Herculean  frame  and  atiildic 
strength,  which  he  is  said  to  have  shown  while  still  a  boy  at  Eton,  by 
killing  a  bailee  b}'  a  single  blow  of  his  ^st. 


ADAH  ISAACS  MENKEN. 

She  died  at  Paris,  in  the  Jewish  faith,  and  "  Thou  knowcst "  it  vrittca 
upon  her  tomb.  The  epitaph  was  her  own  selection.  After  so  strangely  wild 
a  lir<^  it  reads  almost  like  a  challenge  to  this  world  and  the  next.  ''  Thou 
knowest  I"  Wdl.ihe  Menken's  was  a  ccirccr  uninfluenced  by  those  monl 
home  checks  which  arc  so  necessary  in  the  early  days  of  a  clc»-er  impul- 
sive girl.  Cast  upon  the  world  when  little  more  than  a  child,  her  peculiar 
lempcramenl  threw  manifold  temptations  in  her  way,  and  she  does  not 
appear  to  have  resisted  them.  She  defied  all  the  jiroprictics,  aitd  lit-cd 
her  own  life  in  a  magnficent  Qohcmia.  The  cause  of  her  death  was 
disease  of  the  lungs,  and  she  was  only  37  years  of  age.  Her  father  wasa 
Spanish  Jew  of  New  Orleans,  where  she  lirst  saw  the  light  in  the  spring 
of  1841.  Left  early  an  arph.m,  and  taken  by  her  mother  to  Cuba,  she 
was  biought  up  in  the  family  of  a  wealthy  planter,  who  died  when  she  was 
only  just  in  her  teens,  and  left  her  his  estates.  The  wilt,  hown'cr,  being  set 
aside,  she  was  thcown  on  the  world,  and  at  fourteen  trod  the  boards  oE.| 
American  stage,  where  she  gained  great  celebrity  as  a  danitHtf.  Not  le 
afterwards  she  married  a  Jewish  gentleman,  Mr.  Isaac  Menken,  by  whOM 
name  she  has  ever  since  Iieen  known,  though  married  to  more  than  oae 
husband  since,  including  Mr.  Nc\-ille,  author  of  the  "Orpheus  Kw 
Papers,"  and  a  priie-lic titer.  It  may  almost  be  said  of  her  what  Aneiniis 
Ward  said  of  Mr.  Drigham  Young— she  vas  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
married  persons  of  modem  days.  During  the  early  part  of  the  American 
war  she  played  In  the  southern  provinces,  and  then  accepted  an  engsge- 
ment  at  Astlc}-*,  in  London,  where  her  "  Maieppa  "  was  more  of  M  «■ 
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Ulntion,  i  ia  Madttmt  WkaHon,  than  a  dramatic  perTonnance.  Some  of 
onr  mdcn  may  see  a  pathetic  inddent  in  the  &ct  of  her  p.issing  away 
just  as  a  book  of  her  poems  was  going  lo  prcsf,  and  more  pxnlculaily 
when  they  take  into  consideration  the  semi -religious  character  of  her 
wTJtingf.  "Infclicia"  is  the  title  of  the  work  >he  has  left  behind  her,  and 
i[  is  dedicated  by  pcnnijsion  to  Charles  Dickens.  The  best  of  her  poems 
are  in  the  Whitman  vein,  and  the  wont  of  them  are  equal  to  the  model 
upon  which  she  has  worked  ;  thai  entitled  "  Drifts  that  Rar  my  Door  "  is 
marked  by  real  poetic  genius. 


M.  J.  HIGGINS,  ESQ. 

Akothbk  death  which  we  have  to  record  ia  that' of  Mr.  Matthew 
Jmm>  Hig^ns,  of  Lowndes  Square,  the  well-known  writer  of  caustic 
tuticks  on  current  topics  ia  social  lifc^  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Jacob 
OraaHiin,''"PaierCunilias,"&c.  He  must  have  been  about  fifty  or  fifty-two 
years  of  age^  He  was  educated  at  l^lon,  where  he  was  the  contemporary 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  aod  the  late  Mvquis  of  Watcrford,  and  afterwards 
at  New  College,  Oxford ;  he  abo  held  for  several  years  a  commission  in 
the  army.  He  died  in  Dcrkshirc  after  only  a  few  days'  illness.  He  was 
a  frequent  contributor  under  the  above  signatures,  and  also  anonymously 
to  the  columns  of  ihc  Tinut,  the  Edmburgh  Review,  the  CernhUI  Maga- 
zine, the  Pall  Mall  Gutetlt,  and  other  periodicals  ;  and  he  look  the 
greatest  pains  in  exposing  abuses  in  our  social  and  military  system,  which 
he  lashed  with  an  unsp.-uing  pen.  His  tall  form  and  mnrkcd  features  will  be 
missed  tn  many  a  circle  ai  the  west  end,  and  in  society  at  large.  He 
married,  in  tSso,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  H.  J.  Tichbome, 
BanT  a  widow  of  Mr.  John  Ucncit,  of  Pyt  House,  Wiltshire. 


JOHN  ELLIOTSON,   M.D. 

Theke  has  lately  passed  away  from  among  us  a  man  whose  name  was 
OBCG  well  linown  in  wcsl-end  circles,  and,  indeed,  to  the  world  at  large,  as 
the  apostle  of  Mesmerism,  we  mean  Dr.  EUiotson,  the  founder,  and  for 
many  years  the  editor,  of  the  "  ZoisL"  It  was  a  foible  of  EUioison  to 
conceal  his  age,  but  as  he  was  as  nearly  as  pi>ssible  ei|;hty  at  the  time  of 
his  dc.iih,  tlie  year  of  his  birth  may  be  t^xed  about  178S.  Dr.  Elliotson's 
father  was  a  large  druggist  in  the  Borough,  where  (he  doctor  was  bom, 
and  educated  under  the  tuition  of  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  church, 
and  afterwards  as  a  Fellow  Commoner  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  He 
pursued  his  medical  studies  at  Guy's  and  St.  Thomas's  Hospitals,  and 
afterwards  at  Kdinburgh.  where  he  took  his  Doctor's  degree,  and  subse- 
quently became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  I'hysicuns  of  London. 
He  was  appointed  physician  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  Assisted  greatly 
in  the  establishment  of  a  separate  ntcdical  school  for  Sl  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, which  bad  previously  been  a  mere  adjunct  to  Guys,  and  he  became  a 
Iccttircr  on  State  Medicine,  and  afterwards  on  the  principles  and  practice 
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of  medicine  there.  He  availed  himself  wjih  enthusiasm  of  tbc  vast  (idd 
of  practice  opened  to  him  in  thii  lar^e  hospital.  Being  x  man  of  enlarged 
intiid  and  Ubersl  views,  he  n'as  always  in  advance  of  bis  age.  Thin,  be 
was  one  of  the  (irsc  in  tliia  eountrj'  to  adopt  and  promtilgalc  the  use  of  cho 
aicthoscope,  in  spite  of  much  ridicule,  the  then  ptestdent  of  the  College  of 
Physici.-uis  stigmatising  the  instrument  as  "  inutile  lignum"  and  jast  the 
;  for  a  man  like  Elliolson  to  rave  about.  He  showed  not  oitl}*  that 
ne  medicines — as  carbonate  of  iron,  for  instance — cottld  be  bome  in 
nuch  larger  doses  than  it  had  been  usual  to  prescribe  them,  but  that  it 
was  often  absolutely  necessary  to  adminislcr  such  increased  doses  for 
the  cure  of  certain  diseases,  as  cliorc.-i,  &c. ;  indeed,  that  with  regard  to 
all  medicines  it  was  necessary  to  administer  them  according  to  their 
cRccts  in  individual  cases,  without  regard  to  the  limits  stated  in  books. 
He  proved  that  pulvis  aniimonialis  of  the  Pbarmacopccia  was  often  tocally 
inert,  and  might  be  given  to  any  extent  with  perfect  impunity.  He  dis> 
covered  the  use  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  certain  forms  of  dyspepsia,  and 
advocated  the  use  of  creosote  in  other  forms  of  the  tame  roaJady,  Hence 
he  was  accused  of  a  predisposition  for  ihc  use  of  poisons,  and  of  habitually 
prescribing  targe  doses.  Yet  no  man  could  be  more  cautious  in  tlic  um 
of  powerful  remedies  ;  always  insisting  upon  the  propriety  of  beginning 
with  very  small  doses,  and  only  increasing  thein  gradually  according  to 
their  effects.  He  published  "  On  the  Advantages  of  Sulphateof  Copper  in 
Dysentery  ■  ;  he  introduced  quinine  into  English  practice,  and  established 
its  powers.  After  the  publication  of  his  Essay  on  this  invaluable  remedy, 
it  was  said  in  tlic  Royal  College  of  Physicians  that  its  very  nante  would 
lie  forgotten  in  a  twelvemonth  I  Yet  it,  like  all  the  rest  of  Itis  remedies,' 
has  been  silently  but  universally  adopted  by  the  profession.  In  1819  Iw 
waa  induced  by  the  liberal  and  enlightened  principles  of  the  founders  of 
the  London  University,  as  it  was  then  denominated  (now  University 
College),  to  attach  himself  to  that  school,  as  Professor  of  Medicine,  re- 
signing his  appointments  at  St.  Thomas's.  He  contributed  greatly  to 
nise  the  status  of  the  University  Medical  School,  and  exerted  himself  sue* 
cessfuUy  towards  the  erection  ofa  hospital  in  connection  with  it.  llis  "I.cc- 
loTcs  on  ihc  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,"  which  baw  since  been 
published  in  a  separate  form,  still  constitute  one  of  the  best  works  of  dw 
kind  eiitniii.  His  "  Qinica!  Lectures  "  were  read  with  avidity  by  the  profc*^' 
sion,  and  were  universally  admired  for  iheir  excellence  and  practical 
utility.  He  proved  the  existence  of  glanders  in  the  htmian  spccicSi  aod 
jnibtishcd  a  standard  work  on  the  heart. 

His  connection  with  University  College  was  sei'ercd  through  his  advo- 
cacy of  Mesmerism.  Yet  it  was  not  until  after  long  and  careful  invesil- 
gStiOD  that  he  adopted  it  as  a  remedial  agency  of  vast  power  and  wide 
appUcAtion  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  .in  agency  by  means  of  which 
hundreds  of  patients  have  been  enabled  to  undergo  the  roost  grave  and 
painful  operations  without  consciousness  on  their  part.  In  shott,  be 
salislied  himself  that  Mcsmcrisni  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  appliances 
of  modem  limes  (or  the  cure  and  alleviation  of  disease  ;  and  having  m 
satisfied  himself,  his  indomitable  love  of  truth  impelled  hlni  to  publish 
the  result  of  his  investigations,  regardless  alike  of  the  ridicule  of  the  un- 
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Ihinkinj;  or  tininfonncd,  and  of  ilic  pecuniary  losB  and  loss  of  poiition  i 
wtuch  ii  diUtilctl  upon  liiin.  Hi>  vievs  on  ilu;  subject  of  MesBicrism, 
supported  bynombcrlcM  cams,  are  dciailcd  al  kiigtii  in  the  faunceit 
volumes  of  tlic'iCoiit"  wliicli  he  edited.  His  rcpuuilioii  aj  a  medical 
writer,  however,  will  ultimately  rest  upon  his  translation  of  Blumcnbach's 
*'  Iiutitulioncs  Thcologicx,"  which  ftist  appeared  in  1815,  and  )\a.%  parsed 
ihroush  a  number  of  editions,  its  siie  being  more  than  doubled  by  lite 
nolet  which  he  appended  to  it  in  his  cditori.-il  cnpacity. 

He  died  on  the  29lh  of  July,  sa  the  residence  of  bis  old  friend.  Dr. 
Symcs,  in  the  West  End  of  London,  The  Lxst  year  or  two  of  his  life  were 
more  or  Ich  a  blank,  hit  body  and  mind  alike  being  reduced  to  second 
childhood.    He  was  buried  aC  Kcnsol  Green. 


J.  D.  COOKE. 

Mr.  John  Douclas  Cooke  died  last  month  at  his  chambers  in  the 
Albany.  A  journalist  in  the  best  and  most  pTac-Iical  sense  of  tlie  word, 
he  had  that  ojiacily  for  purely  cditotial  work,  which  is  not  necessarily 
associated  with  great  writing  powers  or  sehoUidy  acquircmenu.  He  liad 
adminitiiativcabihiy,  was  a  projector,  understood  the  public  tail c,  and 
had  firmness  cnoutjli  to  conduct  und  guide  a  staff  of  tlic  ablc*l  and  mott 
erratic  contributors.  He  served  an  eaily  apprenticeship  to  iltc  press,  and 
was  connected  from  his  youth  with  one  or  other  of  the  daily  and  weekly 
papers.  He  acted  as  editor  of  the  Mot-ning  Chonult  duting  its  Peelite 
days ;  and  when  a  leading  member  of  that  party  started  and  established 
the  SaiMitlay  Eevitn;  as  an  antidote  to  the  monopoly  of  the  TiMtt, 
he  could  find  no  better  or  itiore  experienced  adviser.  To  his  aktll, 
address,  and  wide  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  and  of  the  wonts  and 
rc(|uireTncnts  of  the  lime,  and  his  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  the 
fittest  and  ablest  pens,  the  ia/uniaj'  Kei'iear  owed  its  earliest  successes 
and  its  continued  prosperity  down  to  the  present  time.  Mr.  Cooke  lisu 
lived  and  died  unmarricil.  He  was  buried  at  Tintogcl,  in  CoruwAll,  where 
he  had  lately  erected  a  pleasant  country-house. 


SIR  E.  BL.\KENEy,  G.C.B. 

FlKi.n  MAKSttAL  Sift  GUWAKD  II1.AKENXY,  C.CB.,  who  died  last 
month  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  at  the  age  of  90^  was  the  oldest  of  all 
our  ofhccrs,  und  had  held  a  commission  for  no  less  than  seventy-four 
years.  The  son  of  a  member  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  he  saw 
active  service  in  the  West  Indies  at  an  early  age,  and  was  more  than 
once  taken  prisoner.  He  aftcrw.itds  took  part  in  the  expedition  to 
Holland,  and  was  with  Lord  Cathcari  at  the  surrender  of  Copenhagen. 
He  also  served  through  the  Peninsular  campaigns  with  distinction,  and 
more  especially  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Badajo^,  Vtttoria,  and  PaiDpeluoa. 
In  1814  be  served  in  Notth  America,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
present  at  Watcrloa     For  many  years  after  i8]S,  he  hicildv^<uHMX>3sA 
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ct  the  forces  in  Irvlatxl,  and  was  appointed  Licut.-Oovcmor  of  Chelsea 
Hoipital  in  185$.  and  Governor  a  few  months  afterwards  on  the  dealh 
of  Sir  Colin  Halkett.     He  received  ibe  baton  of  a  Field  Marshal  in  1S613, 


G.    H.   THOMAS. 


Mr.  George  Houseman  Thomas,  whose  death  has  recently  occtirrcd 
at  Boulogne,  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  was  apprenticed  to  G.  Bonner,  the 
wood-engraver,  and  aflcrwards  practised  that  art  in  Pari*  on  his  own 
account.  In  1843  he  went  to  America  to  [lliairatc  a  New  York  paper. 
From  America  he  went  to  Italy,  whence  he  sent  to  England  many  sketches 
of  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  siege,  which  appeared  in  the  lllHtiraltd 
Leaden  News.  He  abo  illuslialed  ''  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  His  drjwini;* 
attracted  the  attention  of  her  MBJesty,  who  commissioned  him  to  paint 
"The  Queen  Giving  the  Medals  to  the  Crimean  Heroes,"  which  was  exhj> 
bited  in  t8;6.  He  also  painted  for  her  Majesty  "'  The  Coronation  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,"  "  The  M-irriage  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.' 
and  "The  Queen  bestowing  the  Garter  on  the  Sultan."  "  Rotiei>  Rom-," 
which  he  exhibited  at  the  Academy  a  few  years  since,  was,  perhaps,  from 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  most  popular  of  all  his  recent  works.  He 
has  left  a  widow  and  a  young  family. 


JOHN  ROSS. 

To  our  other  departed  celebrities  let  us  add  the  name  of  John  Ross,' 
one  of  the  last  survivors  of  those  soldiers  who  fought  in  the  Irish  rebel- 
lion of '98  !  he  died  at  York,  towards  the  end  of  July,  St  tlic  ripe  age  of 
89,  having  enjoyed  for  many  a  long  year  the  wcll-camctl  pension  ct  a 
shilling  a  day.  He  w.is  much  attached  to  his  old  regiment,  the  4znd, 
in  which  he  was  still  serving  when  it  was  inspected  by  Walter  Scott  at 
Dublin.  He  served  through  the  greater  part  of  the  war  in  Spain,  and 
was  present  at  Badajoi  and  Sslamanca,  and  at  Waterloo.  A  native  of 
Ross-shire,— the  highland  county  of  the  Cromarttes  and  Mackeniiu~be 
had  much  to  tell  of  what  he  had  heard  from  his  father  liefore  him  about 
"  Bonny  Prince  Charley  "  and  the  Rebellion  of  1745  :  and  his  last  years 
wcie  made  comfortable  by  the  kindness  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Yotlc,  who 
found  for  him  employment  in  which  he  showed  himself  as  good  and  up- 
right fl  senani  as  he  had  been  a  soldier. 


CHARLES  VINCENT. 

COUPARATIVELY  an  obscure  man  in  this  country,  Mr.  Charles  Vincent 
an  actor  well  known  at  the  Uath  and  Bristol  theatres  went  to  AustrJiIia 
with  his  accomplished  wife  a  few  years  ago,  and  made  a  coiuiderablo 
colonial  reputation.  In  May  in  last  year  he  fell  from  his  horse  in  Md- 
bourne  and  injured  his  thumb ;  cr>-stpclas  supcn-encd,  and  he  died  in  a 
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fow  days  after  ihc  accident,  Mr.  Vincent'i  real  name  waa  Vincr,  Alucaya 
a  careful  and  conscivntiotis  actor,  Mr.  Vinccm't  posilion  in  Melbourne 
was  very  high,  and  the  Ualh  and  Uriiiol  papera  at  home  endorse  all  llint 
the  colonial  journalists  say  of  ihc  dead  player.  Mr.  \'inccnt  leaves  a 
widow,  who  is  one  of  the  bc«  actresses  on  ihe  English  or  colonial  stage. 
She  is  i^nerally  known  as  Mits  Cleveland. 


COLONEL  ARTHUR  PONSONBY. 

The  object  of  every  soldier's  ambiiion  must  naturally  be  excellence  in 
war,  but  wc  have  many  officers  who  combine  wiih  this  desire  the  wish  to 
improve  the  condition  of  their  men,  in  ilic  barrack  as  well  as  in  the  field. 
Atnoog  such  was  Lieutenant  Colonel  Aithur  E.  V.  Ponsonby,  who  died 
of  cholera  at  jubbulpore,  on  the  i6lfa  of  last  June.  The  son  of  one  of 
Wellington's  most  able  cavalry  officers,  he  was  bom  at  Valctta,  when 
liis  father,  the  Hon.  Sir  Frederick  Ponsonby,  was  governor  of  Malta,  in 
1837-  Hcleamt  the  rudiments  of  war  in  185:, as  a  subaltern  tn  the  43rd, 
under  Smith,  Calhcart,  and  the  daring,  impetuous  Eyre,  on  the  mounl.iins 
and  in  the  Kloofs  of  Kaftirland  ;  and  thrre  frequently  stationed  atone  with 
his  compnny,  al  some  small  outpost  for  weeks  together,  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, which  he  proiited  by,  of  studying  ihc  real  character  of  the  British 
soldier.  He  was  transferred  to  the  Grenadier  Guards  in  i8s4<and  was 
employed  in  the  Crimea,  on  the  staff  of  Sir  Geor^  Brown  and  Sir  W, 
Codrington.  At  the  eonclusion  of  the  n^r  he  was  appointed  aide-de> 
camp  10  Sir  G.  Duller,  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  In  iS^q  he  was  engaged 
in  an  unsuccessful  contest  for  the  borough  of  Carlow,  being  defeated  by 
the  Tor^-  candidate.  In  1864  he  exchanged  to  the  uth  Regiment  of 
Foot,  stationed  at  tlie  Curragh  of  Kildare.  Being  now  in  command  of  a 
corps,  he  lost  no  time  in  endeavouring  to  put  into  cKcculion  the  idea  he 
had  long  conceived,  that  the  employment  of  soldiers  in  industrial  occupa- 
tions was  the  best  mode  of  preventing  vice.  The  chief  obstacle  was  the 
want  of  encouragement,  which  he  met  by  proposing  to  bold  a  military 
exhibition  of  the  works  of  art  of  the  men  of  his  battalion.  The  idea  was 
ICenctally  ridiculed ;  but  Ponsonby  persevered,  well  supported  by  his 
officers  and  men,  and  the  display  was  opened  with  xome  pomp  by  the 
Viceroy  of  Irebnd,  on  the  nth  of  January,  1S65.  According  to  the  re- 
cords of  the  undertaking,  published  in  the  K^gimtnlai  GatttU  which  he 
had  established,  it  would  appear  tliat  the  exhibition  had  bcm  a  success 
in  ever^*  way  but  a  pecuniary  one,  and  though  the  loss  was  inconsider- 
able, there  were  of  course  no  profits  whence  pritcs  could  be  distributed. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  considered  a  decided  success,  for  the  example  was 
followed  al  many  other  military  stations.  When  the  ind  battalion  of  the 
I3th  Regiment  proceeded  to  India,  the  colonel  found  means  to  stimulate 
his  men  to  persevere  in  many  occupations  which  were  not  inlerfcrcd  with 
In- the  cheap  native  labour,  such  as  photography,  the  m.inufaciute  of  soda 
water,  &c.,  and  the  workshops  of  the  lath  flourished  in  e»-ery  station 
where  the  battalion  was  nuartered.  In  June  a  fearful  attack  of  cholera 
carried  off  several  officers  and  men.    After  one  of  hi*  iivia\V\w,v  Vi'SMv 
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cbolera  czmp,  near  Jubbulpore,  Colond  Pontonby  was  himself  scUed 
with  ihc  tcriiblo  <)t«CASc,  and  though  medical  assisuau  wu  pramp 
itfTordcd,  he  was  oirtitsl  off  in  tliiriy-six  hoius.  He  is  deeply  r^n^ctlc 
not  only  by  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  his  omi  cor|>t,  bill  by  ihc  nume- 
rous friends  he  had  made  in  ihc  course  of  his  varied  service  in  the  three. , 
coutincncs. 


I 


DR.  MUHLFELD. 

Death  has  carried  olT  in  Austria  a  man  of  note  and  mark,  and  one 
who  held  in  his  own  country  a  position  very  much  analogous,  so  far  »s  we 
can  judge  at  this  distance,  to  Ihnt  so  long  held  by  Count  Montalembcft 
in  France ;  the  position  of  a  man  who  untied  in  himself  the  ap 
renlly  hopeless  contradictory  characters  of  a  thorough])'  liber^il  poll* 
tician  and  a  zealous  Catholic  in  a  Roman  Catholic  country.  He  died  at 
Hilling,  not  far  from  Vienna,  on  Sunday,  the  34ih  of  May,  He  was  the 
life  and  soul,  from  lirtt  to  Usi,  of  the  party  in  opposition  to  the  Concordat 
with  Rome  ;  and  his  whole  life,  as  a  citiicn  and  a  politician,  was  identi- 
fied with  the  anti-papal  cause  As  a  private  indiridual  he  was  a  most^ 
exemplary  Catholic,  going  to  mass  daily,  and  as  regular  as  any  of  his 
most  religious  acquaintances  in  bis  attendance  on  the  confcsiionai,  so  1 
none  of  his  clerical  opponents  can  throw  a  sionc  against  his  high  person 
and  moral  character.  He  siniply  wished  to  see  religion  restniined  witl 
Its  own  proper  piovince,  ihc/arriin  ioiistUntiir,  and  inhibited  from  ttcncb 
ing  on  IbcrighlB  of  citizens,  or  the  rcKul.iiion  of  pohtical  life.  Accord- 
ingly he  i^ardcd  any  concordat  wiih  the  See  of  Konie,  in  other  words, 
with  Antonelli,  as  a  dangerous  cxaggemuun  or  perversion  of  religion,  aiul 
therefore  in  reality  an  un-Catholic  and  un-Chri^tian  measure.  In  fact,  he 
fought  against  Uitra-montanism  in  c\-ery  shape  and  form,  as  a  Catboltc, 
A  politician,  and  a  philosopher. 

His  name  first  came  before  the  world  as  one  of  the  advanced  champions 
of  popular  liberty  in  Austria  in  the  stormy  dawn  of  Liberalism  jusi  twenty 
years  ago.  Since  then  his  name  has  o-cr  been  in  the  van  of  the  Liberal 
party,  and  his  sudden  death  falling  so  shortly  after  that  of  Cardinal  An- 
drea,  is  regarded  by  the  superstitious  as  a  judgment  sent  from  heaven 
upon  those  who  resist  the  sec  of  St.  Peter,  even  in  matters  which  do  not 
involve  the  question  of  orthodoxy  or  heresy.  He  first  became  known  in 
184S,  when  he  was  lecturing  on  law  at  Vienna,  and  when  he  acquired 
such  an  ascendancy  over  the  students  of  dte  university,  that  at  the  period 
when  they  were  m.istcrs  of  the  situation,  he  was  sent  as  the  representative  , 
of  the  university  to  the  Frankfort  Parliament.  "  Although  cntbusia 
for  the  cause  of  German  unity,"  say*  a  correspondent  of  the  Timei,  "  1 
cooccived  the  idea  only  in  intimate  connection  with  Austria,  and  under 
the  swuy  of  a  scion  of  the  imperiid  house.  He  became,  therefore,  it 
most  energetic  adversary  of  the  pretensions  of  Prussia."  Hut  in  this  hop 
"  he  iras  defc&ted  by  the  course  of  events,  tlie  intoxication  producing 
reaction  lo  Austria  and  military  and  bureaucratic  despotism."    It  was  at 
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Ijunciurc  lliat  the  character  of  the  m.vi  came  out  in  iu  truelig 
FblMng  tliai  Uw  was  at  an  end,  he  ccnicd  Iccturio);  on  it,  and  laolvcd  t 
wait  for  belter  and  brighter  days,  and  to  devote  lumKlf  to  its  proctlcsl 
inttcad.    Accordingly,  he  qualified  (or  a  bairiner,  and  wua  called  to  tbe^ 
bar.    "irhecould  no  longerbeihc  champion  of  tlierigbtsof  the  people 
at  large,"  he  said, "  at  least  he  could  be  the  champion  of  the  rights  of 
individuals  ;"  and  he  soon  rose  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  lawyer  in 
Vienna,    So  high  indeed  was  hi*  fame  for  ability,  uprightness,  and  honour,^ 
that  when  tlie  sun  of  liberty  returned  after  its  temporary  cdipie,  and  i 
prcseniaciv«  institutiuna  were  restored,  he  was  at  once  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment by  the  spontaneous  voice  of  more  than  one  const iiuencj'.    It  would 
be  a  mistake,  however,  to  say  that  he  was  ever  very  popular  within  the 
walls  of  the  Parliament  house.     He  stood  alone,  a  member  of  no  parly, 
the  folloa-cr  of  no  one  leader,  but  the  man  of  the  people.     I'ersonally,  lie 
was  highly  esteemed,  but  his  power  as  a  politician  was  sapped  by  the  , 
isolated  position  in  which  he  stood.    A  man  of  high  principle,  and  a  [ 
powerful  and  accurate  lojfictan,  he  did  not  understand  tlic  compromlscaj 
of  politicians  or  the  shifts  of  diplomacy,     ticncc,  in  Parliament  he  had  no 
influence  adequate  lo  his  real  worth  and  character  ;  and.  Indeed,  it  wat] 
his  weakness  in  tlie  chatacior  of  a  politician  which  constituted  his  great 
ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  the  people.     He  was  like  a  hen  witb  one 
chick  ;  a  man  with  one  idea,  like  Spooner  or  Wliallcy  ;  and  that  one  idea;, 
was  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  Concordat  with  Rome.    He  didj 
not  live  to  witness  the  actual  canccltinK  of  that   measure  ;  but,  curiously] 
enough,  he  was  buried  on  Ihc  very  dayihat  the  Concordat  came  to  an  end, 
the  i6lh  of  May. 
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THOMAS  GARNER. 

Thijs  gentleman,  a  distinguished  line  engraver,  died  in  the  last  week  of 
July,  Rt  his  residence,  Lec-bank,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  at  an  advanced', 
age.     \\ IS  chief  engravings,  in  the  pure  line  stjlc,  were  the  small  series  of" 
Hogarth's  "  Rake's  Progress."  many  of  Daniel's  Indian  ■ubjecis,  and  ihc 
^rt /iwnrj/ engravings  of  Poole's  "Mountaineer,"  frost's  "L' Allegro," 
Horslcys  "  11  Pcnscroso,"  Slothard's  "  Vintage,"  &c.    Mr.  Gamer  cxcell- 
in  his  engraved  delineation  of  the  nude  hgtirc,  in  which  his  artistic  know-^ 
ledge  was  a  great  aid.     It  also  availed  him  in  the  post  that  he  held  in 
connection  with  the  Birmingham  Society  of  Artists,  which  he  jiist  lived 
to  sec  prefixed  with  the  adjective  "  Royal,"  by  her  Majesty's  command. 


I  ine 


THE  PRINCE  OF  SERVI:\. 

ThB  southern  capitab  of  Europe  were  much  horrified,  on  the  i  lib 
June,  by  hearing,  tlvough  the  telegraph,  that  Prince  Michael  of  Serria 
and  his  sister  Anka,  had  been  as.fassinaicd  by  three  men,  while  walking  in 
the  pack  behind  his  house  at  Belgrade. 

Ttie  Prince  had  so  recently  established  his  position  in  the  CAunxvtt 
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that  his  assassination  was  most  unexpected.  Tlic  son  of  the  Prince 
Milosch,  he  was  born  on  the  4ih  of  September,  182J,  and  married,  in 
1853,  Julie,  Comtcss  Hunyadi.  He  lucceedeil  on  the  death  of  bis  fathcri 
in  September,  1860.  It  is  gencrslly  believed  th^ii  the  murder  was  the 
work  of  a  conspiracy,  of  which  Prince  K;liil  Ccorgcwich  w;ls  the  leader. 
1'be  ass3ssin:Ltion  of  the  Piincc  lia^  praciically  left  Iliat  country  witbotit 
ft  ruler,  depriving  it  of  one  who,  it  must  be  owned,  had  governed  it  on  the 
whole  witli  more  than  average  ability.  A  provisional  Government,  com- 
posed  of  three  principal  officers  of  Stale,  lias  convoked  the  Naiioiul 
Assembly  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  successor. 


M.\JOR  HENRY  SMITH,  R.M. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  in  Wyshe  Street,  Southsea,  died  Major  Ilcniy 
Smith,  of  the  RoyaJ  Marines. 

MAJor  Smilti,  u'lio  was  the  eldest  chUd  of  Mr.  John  Smith,  of  Land- 
guard,  near  Shanklin,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  entered  the  Ro>-a1  Marin 
Corps  tow.tids  the  close  of  the  war  with  France ;  and,  as  extracts  fri 
one  of  his  letters  to  a  brother,  now  first  printed,  show,  was  an  e)-e-wiinc 
of  one  of  ils  most  important  results,  that  being  no  less  than  the  surrender^ 
of  Nftpoleon,    Major  Smith  wa«  then  a  second  lieutenant,  under  Captain 
Maitland,  on  board  the  Belloephen. 

••//.M.S.  BflUn-fSiJi,,  alSf.,.  July  19/i,  1815. 

"  DtAK  Richard.— We  hove  been  for  n  long  time  ilrictiv  blockading  two 
French  fiigatet,  two  corvettrt,  and  n  brig,  l^nt;  in  Buijuc  roat^  under  the  | 
tecllon  of^lhe  heavy  hntterioi  on  Ihc   Ule  d'Aix.     Those  thipi,  wc  heard,  . 
been  i^vcn  to  Iluon«|xirte  by  the  Frcni:h  revolutionary  government  10  take  him  MJ 
Amcrio  ;  and  we  lieanl  frrjfn  tome  Fremli  roj'allsu  I'hM  lie  wm  icliuJly  on  baud] 
aneoflhcm.    Of  courv;  no  nicnns  were  ntglctted  (o  prevent  hi»  cwi|ig,  wtilc&l 
mOM  MTtunly  would  hove  been  cfTecieil  had  it  not  been  fur  the  very  indefitigabtej 
csertions  of  CsplAiii  Miitland  injudiciously  >Ialioning  the  ciuiicra  under  Ids  coi 
mand,  which  coniiiip)  of  the  Mytmulon,  Slane^:  Cynii,  and  Cif/t^/ui.     Two 
Ihotc  were  onlered  lo  Veep  »  good  look  oul  In  the  Manmawdn  pnuagc  ;  anodie^ 
In  Ihc  pounee  De  Brclon  ;  and  Ihc  other  wni  kept  wilh  uii  in  tlic  s^ad  enlTineaM 
to  llaAquc,  where  we  Andioml,  nearly  within  gtmsliot  of  the  V'rcnch  frigate*  andJ 
iMltcrici,  having  all  the  time  everything  perfL-kily  clcni  fur  nclion.     As  wiili  tlttr  1 
mperioi  ferce  they  h.id,  we  did  not  doubt  hut  llml  thty  would  mdeavour  lo  force 
iheir  way  out,  our  captain  had  determined  that,  ihoutd  they  aiicmpt  iu  he  would 
immodiatcly  nin  ntonipidc  of  one  of  the  frigates,  fire  a  hroadiide  Into  her.  throw 
300  men  on  bnnni,  ami  then  make  tall  nfter  llie  other,  while  ilic  corrclte  that  wat| 
at  anchor  with  m  wai  to  do  the  l>ctt  hhe  could  wilh  ihc  riK^niy's  corvcllta,  Ac 
So  sharply  did  our  worthy  captain  look  out  that  every  night  our  boats  wen  away 
from  us  while  keeping  a  look  out  on  the  shore,  in  c»c  any  small  ciaft  should  be 
coming!  oul ;  in  fjci.  Captain  Mailland  had  so  excdlenlly  arranged  hit  plans  ihu 
it  was  impoiiilile  the  '  gieal  man '  could  escape. 

"On  the  moniing  of  the  loth,  a  tchooner  came  oul  of  Ihuqnc  with  a  flag  of 
truer  flviiig,  which  we  received  ;  and  there  catiic  on  I>oanl  uit  from  her,  the  Onlw 
of  Kovigo  and  Coinnt  de  ( Jito«f,  to  know  If  we  would  receive  Biionaparle.     Our 

3 lain  told  then  he  would  receive  him  on  nu  other  conrliliom  ihan  Ihote  ■ 
eding  him  and  bit  reiiime  protection  till  we  gut  lo  Enclund,  The  flag  of  Ir 
then  went  back,  nor  ilid  we  lient  anyiliing  mote  of  her  till  ibe  evening  of  the  I4l]i, 
when  we  taw  her  >.taiiiling  out  again,  andlhe  Counl  Laicauc  aivd  General  Gotvan 
in  her ;  the  latter  wat  Immedlaiely  diipatchcd  to  England  bi  the  SItiuy,  wtth  a 
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Ictirr  rmm  RucaupAite  to  Ihe  Trlnce  Rcgcni.  Count  Ijuoutc  then  went  bwk  to 
lli«  Irii^ics  i  bul  he  iiirotmtil  \\s  th«  «mpcror  wax  not  on  boatd  then,  h  hnl  ban 
Rportcd,  but  traa  at  Rocherort ;  axA  that  lie  ncccjitciB  out  captain  i  condllioiu. 
md  ««ulil  be  on  board  the  BtHtnfieH  the  next  moRiing."  (Koclicfott  ii  about 
Unor  twelve  miha  np  the  river  from  lile  ci'AU.) 

'*  Accordingly  ihe  neil  morniag  we  aw  the  Kliooner  comin);  out.  We  imme- 
diiildy  wnt  ihe  bnige  and  two  cuitcn ;  and  at  seven  o'clock  the  bnrge  rciumcd, 
and  !n  her  ihe  max  Napoleon,  who  made  hii  appegnnce  cmctlj'  at  levcn  o'clnrk 
on  II.M.S.  Sttlerofh^n  t  tmiMet-it^  ;  ta\A  alia  to  our  CB|X*in,  *I  ihniw  myielf 
under  your  jirotcetlon.'  All  hii  |[CneniU,  Ac,  cttinc  on  boMd  A  11*1  of  them  I 
have  enclawd,  a«  alM  of  thow  we  sent  to  the  Myrmidft,  not  having  sufficient 
room  for  ihtqn  in  (h[*  ship.  The  cmjicror  came  on  board  Ln  a  plain  i;Teat  coat. 
He  now  wetn  i  pwn  coat  with  tnl  cufPi  and  collar,  two  plain  e|Muletl<»,  and  n 
itEit  on  hii  breaiL  He  ii  very  aflable  and  pleauny  in  hU  ntmnen.  He  spoak*  lo 
any  one  he  comet  athwnct.  and  is  alunyi  m  a  good  humour.  Ife  bean  hLimii- 
foUune  with  a  great  ilcil  o(  fortitude,  which  i»  to  me  ailoniihing.  1  am  lUrc  if  I, 
like  liitn,  had  tunihlcd  from  the  highoil  pinnacle  of  grcaincu,  t  could  no  more 
bear  up  tiki-  him  unilci  my  had  tuck  than  I  could  fly.  lie  hat  a  moti  keen,  pcne- 
Iratlne  eye  ;  I  think  the  niij>l  i-ORiniandiii);  i:iiuolenance  I  ever  law.  Hit  eye  U 
llkea  nawk't ;  he  ncrer  vrc-  nnyiliiin;  uncc  Vnil  he  »ec«il«l»  il.  He  li  a  very  dif- 
ferent nun  from  what  he  hai  liecn  repmcnlcd  in  KiiglaiK).  He  i*  in  hcii;hl 
alnut  ^  reel  yl  inchri  -.  very  broad  acrciu  the  ^houtden,  anil  rather  corpulenl  l 
there  is  not  the  ^[;hiest  pride  in  him  :  he  aiki  one  oF  ui  to  dine  with  him 
everyday." 

Major  Smith's  long  service  included  icpc.ited  commands  under  Admiral 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  whoK  friendship  he  ever  rctaiited.  He  wu  at  ihc 
capture  of  St.  jean  d'Acru,  and  he  served  in  the  Syrian  campaign  ;  hut 
although  he  was  one  of  the  few  officers  who  did  not  succumb  to  th« 
climate,  he  aftcrw.irds  attributed  painful  ailincrits  which  he  stifTcted  to  the 
tnalaiia  whieh  to  many  proved  so  fatal.  Repeated  appointments  to  the 
Mediterranean  station  enabled  him  to  employ  faU  leisure  in  antiquarian 
excursions  and  in  the  study  of  music  ;  white,  in  tbc  theatics  of  Malu  and 
Naples,  he  was  ever  among  the  foremost  in  instituting  amateur  perforin* 
anccs  for  benevolent  purposes. 

As  a  botanist.  Major  Smith  earned  deserved  repuiaiion,  although  he 
never  published.  For  maoy  years  he  lud  been  auiduously  engaged  in 
compiling  a  work  somewhat  on  tlie  scheme  of  I'axion's  "Botanical 
Dictionary,"  but  of  a  more  popular  kind.  He  has  also  left  in  the  hands 
of  a  near  relative  a  vocabulary  of  wonts  peculiar  to,  or  predominating  in, 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  will  probably  be  published.  Mr.  Halliwelt,  in 
his  "  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words."  had  access  to  Major 
Smith's  MS.,  but  it  is  cjiiitc  worthy  of  separate  public&lion,  as  it  has  been 
much  .iu(^cntcd and  contains  many  stones illustraiive  oflocal  life, habits, 
and  customs.  Krom  an  early  day  his  attachment  lo  the  drama  was 
developed  by  amateur  performances  in  some  of  the  chief  Italian  cities  and 
in  this  country,  pailicukrty  at  Portsmouth  ;  and  large  sums  were  raised, 
iDvariably  for  charitable  pur|K)scs.  His  range  of  character  was  somewhat 
varied  and  CKlensivc :  but  liis  greatest  bits  were  Farmer  Atkfitid  in 
Morton's  (»}medy  of  "  Speed  the  nough,"  and  Tykt  in  the  same  emiD 
dramatist's  "  School  of  Reform."  Emery,  who  had  taken  the  world  by 
prise  in  this  peculiar  line,  coutd  afford  to  compliment  Major  (then  Li< 
Smith,  and  to  present  him,  in  testimony  of  his  esteem,  some  coslunK 
the  former  character.    Emer>-  could  well  understand  the  advantai; 
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9xta\vaf,-!A  Farmtr  Aikfiil^,  pow«setl  ovw  bimsclf.  Emerj'  could  only- 
play  it  in  the  Yorkshire  dialect,  a  violation  or  proprict)^  in  the  rendering  of 
■  Hampshire  farmer,  wliich  Lieut.  Smith  could  not  be  Kuilly  of,  for  be  had 
been  born  and  bred  nmouR  the  class  of  which  this  lustic  hero,  so  well  drawn 
by  Morton,  is  a  type.  Morton,  during  his  slay  at  Shnnldin,  where  he  wrote 
"  Speed  the  Plough,"  at  least  in  p.-ut,  was  a  constant  viiiiai  at  Landguard, 
and  for  years  was  on  terras  of  close  intimacy  with  Mr.  Smith,  and  the 
Major,  when  a  boy,  often  accompanied  liim  and  bia  father  in  shooting 
excursions.  At  Landguard,  Morton  had  excellent  opportunities  of  learn- 
ing the  provincial  dialect,  and  of  gaining  that  insight  into  rural  life  whidi 
he  has  so  well  depicted  in  this  admirable  comedy. 

Mnjor  Smith  married  Jiili.i,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Woodfordc,  a  medical 
practitioner  in  JcrjC}-,  who,  witliLn  s.  twelvemonth,  died  in  childbed. 


RIGHT  HON.   S.   R.  LUSHINGTON. 

One  of  the  very  oldest  of  former  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  one  of  the  last  members  of  the  administration  of  Perceval  and  Liver- 
pool, has  passed  away,  at  the  age  of  93,  .it  his  Kenitsh  scat,  the  Right 
Hon,  Stephen  Rumbold  Lushington,  many  years  Chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means  in  the  Lower  House,  and  afterwards  Joint  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Governor  of  Madras.  He  entered  Parliament  in  1807,  at 
the  same  lime  with  Lord  Palmerston,  if  n-e  remember  aright ;  or,  at  all 
events,  only  a  year  after  him,  and  held  a  seat  without  intermission — SrM 
for  Rye  and  then  for  C.interburi'— until  183a.  After  his  return  from 
Madras  he  was  reehosen,  in  1S35  ;  but  retired  at  the  generAl  election  of 
1837.  He  came  of  a  family  of  tong-hved  lelatives :  his  falhcr  and  his 
brothers  had  each  passed  80  at  their  respective  deaths,  while  he  himself  ' 
showed  the  greenness  of  his  years  by  marrying  a  second  wife  at  83.  His 
first  wife  was  a  daughter  of  General  Lord  Harris,  whose  Biography  he 
wrol«.  Mr.  Lushington  was  the  oldest  living  Rugbean  at  the  time  of  hia 
decease. 


G.  CATTERMOLR 

lir  Mt.  CSORCF.  CaTTermoli!  England  has  sustained  a  great  less, 
he  bsNlg  on«  of  our  most  eminent  water-colour  artists.  He  was  bom  in 
iSoo,  at  Dickleburgh,  near  Diu,  in  Norfolk.  When  still  quite  young,  he 
CKCclled  as  a  draughtsman,  and  coninbuted  some  first-rate  drawings  to 
"  Britton's  Cathedrals."  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  became  a  regular  exhi- 
biioT  at  the  Water-Colour  Society,  and- continued  to  exhibit  for  ivrenty 
years.  He  excelled  in  wild  romantic  pictures,  particularly  in  foreign 
scenery  ;  and  his  banditti  and  nit-throatt  recall  to  one's  mind  the  works 
of  Italian  artists,  so  thoroughly  are  ilicy  imbued  mih  the  spirit  of  the 
snbject.  He  depicted  also  with  great  taste  sever^il  scenes  from  the  civil 
wars,  in  which  Cav.iliers  and  Roundheads  arc  admirably  portrayed.  Also 
may  be  mentioned,  "Macbeth  and  the  Murderers,"  "  CromwelUan 
Troopers,"  tlte  "  Sacking  of  Basing  House,"  "  Skirmish  on  the  Bridges}" 
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ScHpturail  subjects  his  best  work  it  "  CItn&C  PrHcUng  «  lh« 
8l(|»~ef  the  Templi:."  Not  ihc  Ic.iM  honour.tblc  to  Mr.. Ootmnole  b 
the  fnct  of  hi*  being  one  oJ  ihc  En^liah  an>&ts  to  whom  a  modal  was 
awanled  at  the  French  Exhibition  of  1S5;.  Tbe  deceased  artist  was 
bora  in  1  Soo^  and  therefore  bad  juU  completed  his  6Sth  year. 


DR.  MACKENZIE. 


From  Glasiiow  Is  reported  the  death  of  Dr.  William  Mackcnne,  the 
eminent  oculist,  siireecin-nciilist  to  her  Majesty  in  bcoilnnd,  at  the  age 
of  74.  He  <r.i5  a  Kcllow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Suif^eont  in  England, 
and  of  many  learned  and  scieniiiic  societies  ;  his  sertices  wore  frcqucnlly 
c.illcd  into  employ  both  in  England  and  Scolland,  and  his  name  will  lon^ 
be  professionally  remembered  as  the  author  of  two  standard  mcdiwl 
treatises,  "On  the  Physiology  of  Vision,"  and  "The  Diseases  of  the 
Eye."  

DR.  WILLIS. 

Death  has  removed  an  accomplished  artist  of  great  note  in  Ireland, 
Dr.  Kobcrt  Wiilit.  lie  wat  3.  naiirc  of  Rathmines,  near  Dubhn,  and 
obtained  bi«  mcdic.il  diploma  at  an  cady  ngc,  K<viiiK  great  ptoraiie  of 
future  distinction.  For  the  laat  ten  yvara  he  liad  acted  as  medical  officer 
of  the  Oughterord  Workliome  and  Dispcn».Try ;  and  Sir  Wdliain  Wilde 
acknowlcdj^cs,  in  his  recently  published  work  on  Lough  Corrib,  his  obli- 
gations 10  Dr.  Willis  for  several  of  the  most  interesting  drawiogs  which 
illustrate  it. 


I 


CARDINAL  ANDREA. 


k 


H.  E.  Cardikal  Andrea's  sudden  death  at  Rome, on  ilic  ijih  of 
May,  carries  off  nearly  the  only  liberal  member  of  the  lacred  college. 
There  arc  those  who  say  that  he  was  poisoned  ;  but  the  real  truth  is  that 
he  was  only  persecuted  to  death.  He  was  a  native  of  Naples :  some 
months  ago,  weary  of  the  unhappy  state  of  aflairs  in  the  Eternal  City,  he 
had  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  Rome,  and,  with  the  Pope's  consent, 
liad  taken  up  his  abode  at  Naples,  whence  he  was  recalled  In  November 
last,  and  subjected  to  the  surveillance  of  »pics,  and  to  other  kinds  of  in- 
dignities, not  because  he  had  taken  part  in  any  anti-Papal  plots,  but 
^mply  because  he  was  unwilling  to  take  part  in  llie  reactionary  policy  of 
the  Holy  .Sec,  that  is  of  Anionclli.  His  father  was  Mcmbci  of  Finance 
at  Naples  under  Ferdinand  11.,  and  he  came  of  a  noble  though  not 
wealthy  patrician  family,  his  brolherenjoying  the  title  of  X  Marchese,  and 
holding  a  commission  in  Ihe  Italian  army.  Possessed  of  a  handsome 
person  and  engaging  manners,  tlie  late  Cardinal  was  remarkable  for  his 
genuine  courtesy  and  dignity.  A  true  son  of  the  Church,  he  never  failed 
in  his  feally  to  it  or  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  though  he  was  surrounded 
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by  every  temptation  and  inducement  to  do  so— not  the  lca»t  of  all  being 
ilic  consistent  persecution  to  which  ihc  last  few  y«ari  of  his  lift  were 
subjected.    At  one  lime  great  hopes  were  entertained  thai  he  would 
become  the  head  of  .1  free  Itali^in  Church,  but  such  hopes  were  never 
sustained  by  His  Eniinenec.     Liberal  in  his  views,  he  u-ag  urgent  upon 
one  question,  the  reform  of  abuses— no  favourite  subject  at  Rome,  or  else- 
where :  but  at  all  times  be  acted  coiuislenlly  with  hit  high  duties  u  a 
'               Cardinal  of  the  Church  of  Itome.     His  enemies,  and  especially  iho«c  of 
the  Ulira-moniane  party,  rejoice  thai  he  is  gone  ;  and  ihc  coincidence  of 
his  smlden  deatli  with  that  of  Count  Crivelli,  and  the  sharp  illneu  of 
Haron  lleu^i,  arc  Cacis  too  remarkable  not  to  have  cncour^ed  a  suspicion 
of  unfair  treatment,  not  to  say  positively  of  foul  play,  in  KHnc  high 
quarter  or  other. 

H                                               DK.  WAAGEN.                                      1^1 

P                  The  world  of  art,  and  more  especially  of  art-criticism,  has  sustained  n 
loss  in  Dr.  G.  F.  Waagen,  wliosc  n.ime  \%  so  well  known  amoni;  our 
chief  piaure  ([alleiics,  both  public  and  private.    He  has  recently  pa&ied 
away  at  Copenhagen,  at  the  age  of  74,  having  been  bom,  we  bclic^'c,  at 
Hamburgh,  in  February,  1794.     He  began  life  as  an  artist,  but  early 
abandoned  his  pencil  for  the  musket,  serving  as  a  volunteer  with  the 
Prussian  army  so  far  back  as  1813.     Retiring  from  war.  he  resumed  hts 
artist's  dress,  and  completed  his  art  education  among  the  galleries  of 
Berlin,  Dresden,  Heidelberg,  and  Munich.    About  forty-five  yean  a{o 
his  services  were  eng.3ge(t  by  the  late  King  of  Prussia,  as  one  of  the 
curators  of  the  Royal  Museum  at  Berlin,  where  he  became,  in  due  course 
of  time,  Dirccior  of  the  gallery-,  with  which  post  be  aftcrw.trds  united  that 
of  professor  of  art  history  in  the  Unii'crsity  of  Herlin.    We  believe  that  it 
was  a  work  on  *'  Egyptian  Antiquities  "  which  fusl  struck  the  allcntiOQ  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  paved  the  way  for  Dr.  W.iagen's  subsequent  pro- 
motion.   He  was  active,  and  indeed  indefatigable,  in  the  line  which  he 
1              had  chosen  for  himself,  as  was  proved  by  his  subsequent  pubiicalions  on 
1              "Hubert  and  John  Van  Eyck"  (1831),  and  those  work*  on  which  his 
fomc  will  hereafter  rest :  "  Art  and  Artists    in    England   and  Paris," 
"  An  and  Artists  in  Germany,"  and  "  Treasures  of  Art  in  Great  Uritain," 
published  by  him  in  1854.    It  was  the  Initer  work  which  made  him  widely 
known  in  educ.itcd  circles  in  tliis  country,  and  which  has  been  of  immense 
service  to  the  owners  of  extensive  galleries  by  rei-ealing  to  them  at  once 
their  deficiencies,  and  the  great  value  of  the  "  An  Treasure*  "■  in  which 
their  mansions  abound.     In  this  respect  Dr,  Woagen  is  one  of  those  who 
at  least  have  not  lived  in  vain. 
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HIS  LIFE  AMD  ADVENTURES. 


PREFATORY. 

"  I  will  a  ttiutvi  unvaniiiihci)  lale  ilsliver 
Of  my  whole  count  at  love."— CMinVa 

WILL  not  deceive  you.  ladles  and  gentlemen;  this  is  no 
ittory  of  exciting  adventures,  of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and 
M<\,  of  1no.1t  diuslrous  chances  in  love  an<l  war.  Neither  a 
traveller  nor  a  soldier,  1  have  not  traversed  Arabian  deserts, 
nor  led  slormtng  panics  against  impregnable  fortresses.  You  will 
find  in  mc  no  hero  of  romance,  bearded  like  the  pard ;  no  occupant  of 
strange  disguises ;  no  tall,  brown-haired  Vr-oman-killeT,with  the  physical 
liroportioQs  of  Hercules,  and  the  heart  of  a  Mantalinl 

Id  all  my  life  I  have  not  fought  a  duel,  nor  have  I  eloped  witli  my 

neighbour's  wife,  alUiough  I  know  one  man  who  could  not  say  as  much. 

A  quiet,  sober,  unpretentious  gentleman,  I  can  write  a  little;  I 

have  exliibited  two  ]>iciures  at  Uie  Royal  Academy ;  I  can  play  the 

violin,  and  1  live  on  my  own  estate  in  a  west-midland  couniy. 

Last  year  the  free  and  independent  electors  of  the  neighbouring 
borough  offered  me  a  seat  in  Parliament.  Mrs.  Kenrick  is  of  opinion 
that  I  did  wrong  to  decline  the  honour  of  inscribing  M.i'.  after  my 
name.  Slie  is  forti&cd  still  further  in  this  by  the  assurance  of  a  friend 
from  the  City  of  Lotidon  tlut  he  could  make  these  two  initiab 
"turn  me  in"  (that  is  hi«  phrase)  two  thousand  pounds  a-year.  My 
only  reply  is,  that  I  have  no  ambition  whicli  a  seat  in  the  House 
Vou  I,,  N.  S.  i"j63.  »  » 
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or  CommoDs  would  satisfy,  and  that  I  do  not  wish  to  make  an 
income  in  the  way  suggested  by  my  enterprising  ftiend,  at  who» 
offices  in  the  Cily  so  many  companies  have  been  laundied,  aj  if 
tbuy  were  intended  to  be  wrecked  by  the  firel  rough  sea  which 
shoiiUI  eii<;ounlcr  tlicn).  Moreover,  the  ingratitude  of  sharehoMcrt, 
when  undeserved  failurti  comes,  is  a  rock  ahead  to  be  avoided  by  A 
pcaccfwlly  disposed  nun ;  And  I  know  more  about  liddlc-sticks  than 
finance.  Mrs.  Kenrick  rejoins  that  1  might  sacrilicc  my  feelings  for 
the  sake  of  the  dear  children.  In  the  course  of  a  long  career  1  have 
made  several  and  sundry  sacrifices  for  these  same  children,  •'  Upon 
such  sacrifices,  my  Cordelia,  the  gods  themselves  throw  incense." 
Tliough  I  round  ofT  my  reply  with  this  quotation  from  our  lavourite 
bard,  with  true  dramatic  action,  it  is  quite  enough  for  Mrs.  Kenrick, 
who,  seeing  that  I  am  really  serious,  leavec  me  in  possession  of  the 
field  and  continues  her  knitting. 

Whether  I  am  justified  in  seeking  an  ftudience  for  ko  common- 
phice  a  performance  as  the  story  of  my  life,  the  reader  himself  must 
judge.  Mrs.  Kenrick  has  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  career  of  her 
husband  is  a  very  remarkable  chapter  in  biographical  and  general 
history ;  but  she  lias  all  the  prejudices  of  a  good  wife  in  everything 
that  concerns  Mr.  Christopher  Kenrick. 

In  the  way  of  a  r.mdid  and  truthful  narrative  I  find  some  for- 
midable difilcultics.  Amongst  the  chicfest  is  the  fear  of  wouadtog 
Mrs.  Kenrick's  pride,  and  lowering  the  dignity  of  ray  family,  which, 
by  reason  of  a  rural  residence,  Iwcuiy  acres  of  land,  and  a  couple  of 
liorse^  lias  taken  what  is  called  a  county  portion.  I  am  given  to 
understand  that  tliis  endows  us  with  .an  unmlslakeable  right  to  snub 
the  best  people  in  the  nei|[hbouring  town,  and  also  entitles  us  to 
visit  the  Kiglil  Hon.  Slum  key  Skiddins,  the  lotd  of  the  manor,  ilie 
county  magistrates,  the  clerg}-,  and  all  the  otiier  dignitaries  of  the 
district ;  to  say  nothing  of  introducing  my  girb  to  the  Archery  anil 
Croquet  Clubs  of  the  county,  and  ]iroviding  my  son  with  a  oomiius 
sioo  in  the  Roya.1  Western  Militia. 

These  arc  privileges  which  Mrs.  Kcnnck  would  not  rmshlyiclinquUli, 
and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  ptiblic^ition  of  my  autobiography 
may  not  tend  to  the  maintenance  of  ili^t  dignity  which  inaugurUed 
the  appearance  of  the  Kcnricks  at  Hallow.  I  liave  always  been 
anxious  to  show  the  utmost  con^deration  for  my  wife's  prejudices, 
not  that  1  am  by  oay  means  henpecked.  Mrs.  Kenrick  bu  too  much 
respect  for  herself  to  lower  the  manliness  of  licr  husband.  I  am  mjr 
own  master,  and  head  of  my  own  household ;  but  there  are  many 
little  incidents  in  a  man's  life,  which,  as  a  rule,  he  would  not  voliui- 
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tanly  nanaie  to  tlie  wife  of  his  bosom.  Thb  latter  thought  \\a%  per- 
plexed mc  far  mon:  than  my  fcart  about  iircjudicing  th?  fanrily 
pantion ;  but  I  have  concluded  3.  ivMd  fitle  contract  irith  myseir  w 
finish  my  career  with  this  one  book,  th.it  shstti  set  forth  a.  true  and 
particular  account  of  my  life  and  adventures,  incspeciive  of  all  con- 
Mderatioos  anent  family  pride  or  matrimonial  Jealousy. 

Thus  much  by  •Ko.y  of  personal  introduction.  "  My  intents  are  fixed, 
nnd  will  not  leave  me."  L^es  and  gentlemen,  I  am  your  humble 
obedient  serwnt,  and  tliat  which  foltoH-s  is  your  humble  obedient 
savant's  hislon-. 


CHAPTER  I. 

IX  W11ICH  1  AM  urSKEtADLG,  AND  IN  WfllCfl  I  ttVN  AWAV  FROM  HOME. 

i.il  ■,         ,■ 

Did  you  ever  rua  away  from  boiue? 

It  is  a  bold  thing  to  do ;  but  a  bolder  nn-er  to  return  again,— to 
slay  away  for  ever  and  ei,-cr,  and  tight  your  own  battle  in  the  greai 
wide  world. 

Whilst  1  write  I  see  a  little  midland  town  in  a  misty  autumn 
mornings  The  first  bell  uf  the  day  i.s  being  nmg  in  the  old  chiinii 
tower.  Factory  men  and  women  arc  trudging  ofl'  to  work,  and  the 
shutters  of  industrious  tradesmen  are  being  taken  down  by  gaping 
apprentices, 

I  see  a  young  fellow— a  boy,  indeed,  with  big  storing  eyes,  and  dark 
brown  hair— open  the  door  of  a  respectable  oldCishioned  lo(ricing 
house  and  step  upon  the  pavement.  He  is  a  well^iressed  and 
comely  youth — a  resoUiie,  handsome  lad,  one  of  those  determined, 
hot-headed  fellows,  uith  whom  it  is  a  word  and  a  blow.  If  yon  had 
been  at  school  with  that  boy  you  would  not  have  called  him  coward, 
or  any  other  objectionable  name,  without  being  quite  prepared  to 
defend  younclf.  He  was  one  of  those  youths  who  cannot  brook 
control,  unless  it  might  be  the  control  of  a  kind-hearted,  tender 
mother,  or  the  control  of  a  true  and  disacet  friend.  To  oppose 
on  dMiy  such  spirits  is  to  excite  tlieir  corobativeness  and  ensure  a 
vigoroiu  defence  of  tlieir  self-respect,  or  perhaps  one  ought  to  say 
their  self-esteem. 

As  the  autunm  mist  oept  along  the  quiet  street  of  the  quiet  mid- 
land town,  this  boy  of  sixteen  summers  stood  ui)on  the  damp  p*ve- 
ment,  and  looked  up  at  the  closed  windows  and  the  cold  white 
blinds.  He  seemed  to  take  the  whole  house  into  his  long  scrutinising: 
ga)!c;  and  then,  picking  up  the  little  bag  which  he  had  for  a  moment 
laid  down  on  the  doorstep,  he  walked  away  and  disappeared. 
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Have  you  ever  ran  away  &om  home  ? 

If  you  are  s.  l>Dy,  an<I  think  il  would  be  grand  and  romantic  to  do 
so,  reflect,  and  »Uy  where  you  are.  Should  j-ou  be  a  parent,  and 
have  given  cause  for  your  son  to  dislike  his  home  and  resent  your 
strained  stithorily,  he  more  conciliatory  in  futiuv ;  be  just,  but  abo 
be  generous.  It  is  a  terrible  thing,  if  you  be  a  boy,  to  mn  away  from 
home ;  if  you  be  a  father,  it  is  no  less  miserable  to  find  thai  your 
mn  has  lud  to  seek  justice  and  generosity  and  kindness  amongst 
strangers. 

Why  ilo  1  know  so  mtich  about  it?  Because  that  boy  whom  I  see 
in  the  past,  leaving  the  midland  town  in  the  autumn  morning,  was 
myself.  Vou  think  I  have  been  especially  complimentary  in  de- 
scribing my  own  personal  ap]ieanincc.  Not  at  all.  I  was  a  round- 
Enced,  bright-eyed,  handsome  fellow  in  those  days.  Had  I  not  on 
my  side  the  ardour  of  youth,  with  sonic  of  its  innocence,  and  all  its 
luqw  ?  What  &ce  is  not  handsome  which  has  upon  il  the  bloom  of 
youth,  and  in  its  eyes  the  light  of  an  innocent,  courageous,  and  trae 
soul? 

Tlicsc  were  qualities  that  were  not  fully  appreciated  in  my  home. 
My  poor  father  {God  rest  him  t)  was  a  jiassionatc,  impatient  man  ; 
my  mother,  3  suspicious,  narrow  woman.  They  loved  me  in  their  way, 
and  I  loved  them  in  mine,  and  love  their  dear  memories  still ;  but 
our  notions  of  the  duties  of  parents  and  sons  differed.  My  father's 
faith  in  the  eflicacy  of  physical  punishment  was  loo  strong  lor  me  ; 
nnil  one  evening  I  sai<t  most  solemnly  that  I  shouUl  run  away.  My 
father  told  me  to  go  to  the  devil ;  an<l  I  went  the  next  morning,  not 
to  the  devil,  but  to  an  old  midl.ind  city. 

I  n-cnl  thither  by  train  on  that  misty  autumn  morning,  in  a  cold, 
empty  third-class  carriage ;  and  when  the  whistle  sounded,  and  I 
saw  the  station  and  the  town,  the  grey  diurch,  and  the  dntrchyanl 
where  my  little  brother  lay,  all  slipping  away  from  me,  slipping  away 
for  ever ;  when  1  saw  t)ti:(  and  felt  tliat  1  was  atone,  I  fell  on  my 
knees  an<l  prayed  to  Go<l  and  wept. 

And  wept  \  Aye,  such  bitter  tears  as  few  boys  had  wept  before  or 
since.  I  stretched  out  my  arms  for  comfort,  and  then  I  looked  tjp 
and  said,  "Goodbye,  dear  cruel  Stone)-ficId.  good-b)-c!  God  forgive 
us  both!'* 

My  father  was  a  printer.  He  had  one  of  those  r|u.\int-looking 
booksellers'  shops  and  printing  offices  whirh  were  to  be  seen  in  most 
country  towns  thirty  years  ago.  Two  bow-windows,  with  a  door  in  the 
centre ;  two  bow-windows,  full  of  books,  sut  ionery,  bibles  and  primer^ 
scalinn-*"'  and  wafers,  pens  and  pci»cils,  engravings  and  iltusinted 
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notC'hcAdings,  palcnt  medicines,  >tn<l  postage  stamps.  A  very  quaint 
old  shop,  forsooth,  with  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  "  The  Whole  Duty  of 
Man,"  "Gulliver's  TravcU,"  "  Buiion's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  '*  The 
Works  of  \Villiain  Shakspcarc,"  "  Heathen  Mytholog)',"  on  one  set 
of  dusty  book-shelves,  and  "Jack,  the  Giant  Killer,"  "  Blue  Beard," 
"  The  Speaker,"  and  "  Fairy  Tales,"  on  another ;  with  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  "  Songs  and  Ballad.t,"  In  a  jiarticular  corner  for  miscel- 
laneous hawkers  and  others,  who  bought  them  to  sell  at  fairs  and 
races.  All  these  things  1  devoured  :  my  education  was  the  education 
afforded  chiefly  by  that  miscellaneous  shop.  And  when  I  could  set 
up  types,  when  my  liitk  fingers  had  been  sufliciently  trained  after 
school  hours,  and  on  those  many  <lay»  when  1  never  went  to  school 
at  all,  I  hunted  up  strange  border  ballads  to  practise  upon.  My 
father  said  this  had  turned  my  head  ;  he  liad  often  punched  my  head 
in  order  to  knock  it  straight  again,  I  presume  ;  but  no  punishment 
could  drive  out  of  my  brain  the  glorious  stories  of  those  old  books, 
the  ringing  metre  of  those  sparkling  heroic  balla<ls. 

At  this  present  moment  I  can  honestly  take  credit  to  myself  for  ] 
introducing  amongst  those  yards  of  songs  which  are  sold  at  the  Mid- 
land fairs  some  of  tlie  best  ballad  literature  In  the  country.  My  father 
used  to  say  that  I  set  up  all  the  most  stupid  and  sentimental  songs 
that  had  ever  been  written  ;  but  I  turn  rac  now,  in  my  matuicr  years, 
to  "Percy's  Relics"  and  "The  Ballad  Book,"  and  refresh  luy 
memories  of  those  past  days,  and  indorse  my  boyish  judgment  witli 
approval,  too. 

Why  should  I  tell  you  all  this?  Simply  that  you  may  understand 
something  of  the  bias  of  my  mind  in  those  eaily  days.  Our  educ^ 
tion  docs  not  simjtly  conMst  in  what  we  learn  at  school.  My  educa- 
tion was  obtauied  in  that  old  sho[),  and  in  that  old  printing  office, 
where  all  the  work  was  done  on  one  wooden  press,  and  by  two  or 
three  wooden  men,  \¥ho  jeered  and  bugbcd  at  that  brigbt-ej-ecl 
wilful  boy,  who  stood  ujion  a  stool  and  set  up  border  ballads, 

Nobody  understood  me  in  that  hard,  Cod-forsaken  Stoncyfield — 
schoolmasters,  tutors,  boys,  girls,  parents.  They  all  depreciated  that 
little  fellow  who  would  ha%c  his  own  way.  Perhaps  he  deserved  it ; 
perluips  he  did  not.  Had  they  once  tested  the  tenderness  of  his 
heart,  they  might  have  treated  him  differently;  but  they  only  tried  his 
courage,  his  finnncss,  hii  Klf-lovx ;  and  these  were  in  a  chronic  state 
of  excitement  in  consu<iuencc,  until  one  misty  autumn  morning,  when 
the  lilitc  Stoncyfield  printer  fell  on  his  knees  and  bade  the  cruel  towa^ 
good-bye  for  ever. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


A  STRAKCEK  IN  A  STRANGE  LAND. 

I  FEtT  nooc  of  the  despondency  and  dq>rcs«ion  wluch  usudly 
attends  the  exile, 

Willi  that  first  pang  of  grief  in  the  railwraj'  train,  my  hean  had  rc- 
li«ve<I  itself  of  all  that  latent  alTcctlon  for  Stoneyfield  which  comes 
with  early  associations,  even  though  they  be  painful. 

If  I  knew  none  of  the  people  whom  I  met  in  this  strange  city  of 
Lindford,  they  olTcred  me  no  indignity.  The  big  boys  did  not  square 
up  at  me  and  expect  me  to  fight,  ns  they  did  at  Sloncylicid,  and  as  I 
did  to  their  cost  somciimca ;  the  little  ones  did  not  sneer  and  call  roe 
names  when  they  vrcre  far  enough  off  to  be  out  of  harm's  way,  I 
wa.s  a  man  here  on  my  o^n  responsibility,  new  lo  the  people,  ihey 
new  to  me. 

My  heart  leaped  at  Ihc  prospect  before  me.  Here  I  would  begin 
the  great  fight.  Under  the  shadow  of  ilial  grand  cathedral  would  I 
plant  my  standard,  aad  commence  the  preliminary  contesu  tliat  come 
before  the  great  shock  of  the  conflict.  ' 

I  carried  my  little  bag  and  leisurely  reconnoitred  the  city.  I  found 
it  a  long  straggling  street  of  <iuiet'looking  shops  and  substantial 
residenc«s,  with  little  thorotighfares  branching  off  here  and  there, 
and  a  deep  cnlm  river  dividing  it  in  two — a  dcqj  cnlm  river  with  lazy 
barges  upon  its  placid  bosom,  lazy  barges  wending  their  way,  with 
big  brown  sails,  like  exaggerated  bats^-wings,  to  the  broad  ocean  that 
waited  for  them  beyond  the  great  wide  plains. 

Close  by  the  town  bridge  over  the  river  there  was  a  handsome 
bookseller's  shop,  hand.sonic  lo  me  who  had  known  no  belter  est*- 
blisliment  than  that  emporium  of  curiosities  at  Stoney6cld,  Two 
ptatc-glass  windows  enclosed  fine  q>ciimens  of  an  attractive  storlc 
of  books  and  pictures ;  and  in  gold  letters  on  the  glass  was  printed — 
«OfliPC8ofthcZwi^frrf/ro«/y.""'''    " 

I  lingered  about  this  establishment  for  some  time,  peeped  in  at  the 
open  doorway,  and  1  can  remember  now  the  pleasant  smell  of  russin 
and  morocco-bound  pntyer-books  and  bibles  that  were  being  exliibitcd 
at  the  moment  to  a  fasti<lious  customer.  It  was  a  fine,  well-stocked 
(hop,  with  neat  glass-cases  behind  the  counters ;  and  on  one  side  a 
little  office  cut  off,  no  doubt,  for  the  principal ;  and  on  a  brass  plate 
fastened  to  the  door-post  once  moie  I  observed  the  magic  word*, 
"  Und/ord  IIfr,j/.t" 

With  the  perfume  of  the  handsome  bindings,  and  all  that  power 
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gt.-iss  and  books  in  my  mind,  I  sought  out  x  Tes})ect;i1>1c  inn,  snd 
ordered  something  to  cal. 

Whilst  the  waiter  was  laying  the  ciolh,  I  washed,  changed  my 
collar  and  neclctic,  and  made  myself  as  presentable  as  my  small 
wardrobe  would  allow. 

Seeing  a  sulwsri  fellow  setting  out  the  table  and  bringing  in  meat 
anil  i>otnto«  and  beer  specially  for  me,  helped  to  foster  those  manly 
sensations  which  1  had  felt  when  I  stepped  «i)on  ihc  Lindford 
platform. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  wilh  considerable  nervousness  that  I  entered 
Mr.  Mitching's  handsome  shop,  an  hour  afterwards,  and  offered  him 
my  services. 

The  proprietor  of  the  IJuJforJ  Ntrald  and  that  fine  glassy-look- 
ing shop  put  up  his  eyeglass  to  took  at  mCi  and  asked  mc  wliat  I 
could  da 

I  see  him  now — a  stout,  pompous,  elderly  gentleman,  with  bushy 
gray  whiskers,  3  florid  complexion,  and  a  large  quantity  of  black  sUk 
watchguard,  which  gave  him  a  still  more  fussy  and  grandiloquent 
aspect  His  gold-rimined  cyeglai;ses  enlunced  his  dignity  in  my 
eyes,  for  he  had  a  magnificent  way  of  balancing  them  on  his  nose, 
and  looking  over  the  glasses  and  under  them,  as  he  pleased,  by  way 
of  variation  to  the  monotony  of  their  own  intrinsic  magnifying  power, 

•'  Well,  sir,  you  arc  a  strange  young  genrieman,  certainly.  I  think 
tlic  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  hand  ycu  over  to  tlw  police  until  your 
frienils  are  informed  of  your  whereabouts,  sir," 

I  was  particularly  itrui  k  with  the  dignity  of  being  addressed  as  sii. 
At  home  nobody  called  me  anything  but  Christopher,  and  we  should 
not  there  have  thought  of  addressing  anyone  less  than  a  magistrate  as 
sir.  For  a  moment  it  occurred  to  me  that  Mr.  Mitching  was  sneer- 
ing at  mc,  and  then  a  little  of  the  cowed  fcc'ing  of  StoneyAeld 
exercised  a  depressing  influence  upon  mc,  and  I  did  not  make  the 
spirited  reply  to  Mr.  Mitching  which  had  been  in  my  mind  a  few 
moments  previously. 

It  was  lucky  for  me  that  I  did  not,  for  Mr.  Mitching,  taking  me 
kindly  by  the  hand,  led  me  into  a  snug  parlour  at  the  back  of  the 
office,  and  there  introduced  me  to  his  wife. 

"  Master  Christopher  Kenrick,  my  dear,"  said  the  proprietor  of  the 
Littii/i/rd  JferttlJ :  "  who  has  run  away  from  home,  because  he  is  not 
properly  ai)prcdatcd," 

'  This  was  an  adaptation  of  a  portion  of  ray  story  to  Mr.  Mitching. 
"•Properly  appreciated  "  seemed  to  tickle  him  immensely. 

"  Not  properly  appreciated,"  he  condnued,  lauBhing,  wv4  ^kn^'w 
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his  glasses  at  mc  once  more  ;  "  in  consequence  of  whidi  metandioly 
circumstance  he  has  left  home,  and  mcanK  to  fight  his  ovn  way  in  the 
world  independently  of  parcnLiI  aid  or  conitol.  With  a  view  of  com 
mcndng  his  career  under  ihc  most  Tavourablc  circumstances  he  offexK 
his  services  10  mc,  and  is  prepared  to  commence  work  to-morrow." 

"  Pray  sit  down,  Mr.  Kenrick,"  said  the  lady,  in  a  pleasant  muncnt' 
voice.     "  How  old  are  you  ?  " 

"  Nearly  seventeen,  madam,"  I  replied. 

"Can  you  write  a  leader  now  for  the  Htmlii,  do  you  think?"  aaid 
Mr.  Mitching,  nodding  ([uictly  to  his  wife  to  intimate  that  they  would 
have  some  fun  presently. 

"  I  fear  not,  sir,"  1  replied,  modestly. 

"  You  think  it  would  not  be  properly  appreciated,  eh  ?  All !  ah  1 
ah  1    Upon  my  word  you  are  a  funny  Uitle  fellotv." 

"  Don't  laugh  at  him,  George,"  said  Mrs.  Milching,  who  observed 
my  lip  quiver  slightly.     *'  I  am  sure  he  is  a  brave,  honest  boy." 

"  No  doubl,  no  doubt,"  tuiid  Mr.  Milching ;  "  and  111  tell  you  what 
it  is,  love,— he  shall  come  and  give  u*  the  benefit  of  his  experience  in 
the  ut  of  printing  and  publishing  to-morrow.  What  do  you  say. 
Master  Kenrick, — will  you  come  for  a  week  on  trial  and  sec  if  we 
can  properly  a)>preciate  you?  " 

As  he  said  Ihisr  the  old  gentleman  patted  me  kindly  on  the  head, 
and  looked  for  a  smile  of  approved  from  hi.t  ivife,  who  rewarded  him 
promptly. 

She  was  a  pretty  little  woman,  this  Mrs.  Mitrhing,  and  at  Icasi 
twenty  years  younger  than  her  husband.  I  shall  never  forget  her 
bright  grey  eyes,  her  white  teeth,  her  genial  smile,  and  her  supple 
figure.  How  thai  big,  pompous  old  gentleman  had  induced  her  to 
marry  him  was  a  mystery  which  I  used  sometimes  to  think  atwut 
years  atlerwanls,  when  I  liad  nearly  fallen  in  love  with  her  myself. 

With  the  aid  of  Mr.  Minhing's  shopman,  1  found  out  a  comfort- 
able btUe  lodging,  and  tliat  night  1  slept,  for  the  Arsi  time,  in  my  own 
rooms. 

CHAPTER   III. 

I    nECOMF.    A   MEMBER  OF  THE   FOURTH    FSTATE,  AND  FA1.I.   IH 

Happy  days  those  early  days  of  youthful  hope  and  ambition] 
Happy,  de<i>ite  oCTiiiional  pangs  of  remorse, 

"Honour  thy  father  and  ihy  mother  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in^ 
the  land."     How  thc^c  words  hit  me  down  in  my  loneliness  I  will 
not  weary  the  reader  by  explaining. 
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I  was  comrorted,  hou-ever,  b>-  an  inward  consciousrwss  of  a  tlcsire 
to  honour  my  father  and  my  mother.  There  aic  duties  of  juriMits 
and  duties  of  children.  Had  I  done  mine  ?  I  did  not  rare  to 
question  ihcir  position  ;  Ijiil  I  earnestly  imiuircil  into  my  own,  and 
my  conscience  upheld  me,  more  iMTttctibrly  after  i  had  written  a  filial 
letter  to  my  lather  in  which  I  claimed  to  take  my  own  course,  and 
yet  exprewcd  a  sonly  regard  for  him  and  a  dutiful  afCectJon  for  my 
mother. 

Vet  when  I  heardof  other  young  fellows  going  down  home  to  shoot 
or  fish,  or  to  spend  a  day  or  i«o,  1  felt  my  exile  acutely ;  for  my 
father  did  not  wrrilc  to  me,  an(T  my  mother  only  sent  me  one  or  two 
cold  formal  letters. 

Seeing  that  it  was  alleged  against  me  that  I  had  caused  my 
parents  nothing  but  trouble  and  anxiety,  it  might  be  that  the)'  vick 
glad  to  be  rid  of  their  tiresome  son.  That  my  father  loved  mc  I 
knew  full  well,  but  he  was  a  strange,  proud,  |iassionale  roan ;  and 
my  mother  was  too  rescn-ed  to  exhibit  her  affection,  though  in 
early  days  I  do  remember  mc  of  one  or  two  roiisoling  hours 
with  my  hcai)  on  her  knee  after  my  father  h.td  fully  vindicated 
his  faith  in  the  rod.  But  these  instances  of  maternal  iifTeciioii 
were  long  and  long  before  I  had  resolved  to  run  away  from  home ; 
and  ibcy  had  not  been  latterly  repeated,  lest  1  should  be  spoiled 
perchance,  notwithstanding  an  unsparing  physical  purgation  of  boyish 
faults. 

I  attended  at  Mr,  Mitching's  on  that  next  morning,  and  found  the 
magnificent  proprietor  of  the  Liiulpni  HeraJd  engaged  in  t>aUflcing 
his  eyeglasses  upon  his  well-(]c%'C loped  nose ;  and  at  the  dose  of  the 
day  he  looked  over  them  and  under  ibcm  .it  mc,  stuck  his  thumbs 
into  the  arroholcs  of  his  waistcoat,  and  complimented  mc  upon  my 
intelligence. 

"  I  think  you  will  be  appreciated  here,  Master  Kenrkk  ;  I  think  KS 
indeed ;  be  industrious,  be  honest,  be  honourable,  and  )-ou  may  fairly 
follow  up  that  grand  course  of  indqtendence  which  you  have  chalked 
out  for  yourself,  sir.  Mrs.  Mitching  has  a  high  opinion  of  you,  and 
the  greatest  compliment  in  the  world  which  I  could  jay  anyone  is 
to  say  that  he  holds  a  place  in  the  good  opinion  of  Mrs.  Mitcliing ; 
yes,  sir,  that  he  holds  a  place  in  her  good  opinion." 

Mr.  Mitching  evidently  liked  the  latter  phrate.     As  an  orator  and| 
pr«i>rietor  of  the  tmi/ffrd  Herald  he  had  of  course  a  right  to  make  . 
speech  at  mc,  and  he  very  frequently  afterwards  indulged  himself  in 
this  respect ;  so  much  so,  that  more  tluin  once  in  tVw  Ak^*  "6m 
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lowed  I  had  almost  mechanically  taken  oat  my  note-book  to  record 
his  aiirioiliir  ultertnces. 

On  that  first  day,  ancj  many  oilien,  I  hflil  ihe  felicity  of  Ubouring 
in  my  new  quarters,  with  the  approval  of  Mr.  Mitching.  My  position 
in  his  fiunous  offices  was  a  humble  one  at  first,  but  I  worked  my 
way  upwards  with  strong  and  certain  strides. 

In  a  few  months  I  mastered  a  system  of  sbort-hand  suffidently 
well  to  write  it,  a-t  Dickens's  hero  wrote  it,  and  with  all  that  genlle- 
man's  difficulties  in  the  way  of  interpretation.  Umier  the  influence 
of  a  ]>aticRt  perecveranee,  fostered  and  kept  awake  by  cold  tea  and 
wet  toirels,  I  produced  my  first  report,  commenced  one  evening  at 
sunset  and  finished  as  the  s\in  ro.fc  nnd  turned  my  poor  randic  into 
a  weak  and  yellow  flame. 

I  uckted  those  wretched  hieroglyphics  of  Hanlincf's  witli  the  firm- 
ness of  a  runaway  slave  who  stnigglca  on  through  pestilential  mardi 
and  jungle,  for  the  sake  of  the  liberty  that  is  beyond. 

Not  twelve  months  had  elapseil  before  I  wns  promoted  to  the 
dignity  of  chief  rcjiorter  of  the  J.indfi'rd  f/frafif;  and  in  tho*c  days 
that  was  as  much  of  a  triumph  to  me  with  my  poor  limited  ambition 
as  Benjamin  Disraeli's  elevation  the  other  day  was  to  him,  in  his  more 
magnificent  and  extended  destinies. 

In  a  provincial  city,  such  as  Ltniiford,  a  (jenileman  in  my  position 
wa.s  .1  gentleman  of  no  mean  impori:mce.  The  county  paiier  had 
a  power  that  Londoners  can  hardly  understand.  An  objectionable 
criticism  of  any  public  act  connected  with  Lindford  was  of  much 
greater  weight  in  the  county  paper  than  it  would  have  been  in  the 
Timet.  Everybody  in  the  ancient  city  saw  the  old  paper,  and  talked 
over  its  news  on  Saturday  nights,  and  everyljody  was  anxious  to 
stand  well  with  the  reporter. 

'ITie  actors  who  came  to  Lindford  for  the  fts$i«s,  the  races,  or 
the  Whitsuntide -holidays,  hunted  up  the  reporter  of  tlie  Lind/erd 
fferalti,  and  made  that  young  gentleman  very  happy  liy  giving  him 
the  enlrk  behind  the  scenes. 

wnwt  a  change  there  was  in  that  little  fellow  who  was  running 
away  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  narrative ! 

In  less  than  a  year  I  had  budded  into  stick-up  collars,  and  blos- 
somed as  a  smart  )'oung  gentleman  in  a  tall  hat  and  frock-coat.  1 
smoked,  too,  and  lud  a  suit  of  flannels  made  for  rowing  ami  cricket- 
ing. There  was  a  black  streak  of  down  on  my  up]icr  lip,  and  n 
voice  was  rough.  I  read  up  politics,  and  began  to  think  that  son 
day  I  might  be  an  editor.  This  daring  flight  of  ambition,  however, 
I  am  bound  to  say  was  a  secret  in  my  own  breast  until  a  certain 
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soft-voictd  young  person  elicited  from  my  o*fn  lips  an  occasional 
outburst  of  ambitious  hopcS|  nmong<1  which  wiu  this  one  mngnificcnt 
notion  of  ibture  greatness. 

I  look  back  now  upon  that  Lindford  reporter,  with  his  limited 
range  of  hope,  as  a  sort  of  psydiological  study,  and  I  cnv>'  hitn  his 
quiet,  unsophisticated  pleasures.  Con  that  j-oung  fellow  whom  1  see 
emitting  along  the  High  Street  of  Lindford,with  his  notebook  under 
his  arm,  in  whidi  there  is  a  true  and  particular  account  of  the  tast 
meeting  of  the  Lindford  Touti  Council^  have  been  Christopher  Ken- 
rick  ?  Happy  youth  1  His  two  sovereigns  a  week  were  &r  sweeter  to 
him  than  hundreds  have  been  to  ihc  man  *ho  was  onoe  that  boy  ! 

For  many  months  my  chief  companions  were  those  itnaginary 
beings  of  the  books  in  my  father's  old  shop  at  Sloneyfidd.  The 
works  of  WiUian)  Shak.ipeare ! — how  they  clung  to  my  fimey,  what 
Mlace,  what  delight  ihey  afforded  me  !  And  "The  Speaker,"  with  its 
many  flowers,  culled  from  the  literary  highway  I  Who  shall  ever  tell 
all  the  pleasures  of  tiierature !  or  be  sufficiently  grotcfrtl  for  the  works 
of  William  Shnk«i)earc! 

Do  I  owe  it  to  these  romantic  books  of  unronumtic  Stone)-licld 
that  qiy  heart  was  so  susceptible  in  those  early  days  ?  Should  I  ever 
have  fallen  in  "  love  at  first  sight "  had  not  my  fancy  and  inugination 
been  excilcd  by  poclry  and  romance  ?  Or  did  Fate  take  me  by  the 
hand,  on  that  summer  evening  long  ago,  and  lead  me  down  the  High 
Street  jiut  as  Rsiher  \Vilton  and  her  sHtor  were  sauntering  home- 
wards in  the  (irilight  ?  ■" 

Esther  Wilion!  I  see  her  non",  a  girl  in  her  first  long  frock,  s 
Auk  green  lama  frock,  that  clung  to  her  lithe  undulating  figure,  and 
set  off  all  its  (air  proportions.  She  came  upon  me  like  a  dream  of 
Iwauly,  with  soft  blue  eyes  and  a  round  happy  face.  From  her  ample 
Leghorn  hat  there  fell  a  cluster  of  l>TOwn  silky  eurls,  and  she 
seemed  to  glide  along  like  a  Cioddetss  of  livening.  I  write  too  enthu- 
siastically, you  diink?  I  write  as  I  felt  in  those  early  days  of  lore,  and 
ho[je,  and  ambition.  By  her  side  was  Esther's  sister  Emmy,  a 
dark-brown,  blackeycd,  <|tiick-tempered-looking  girl,  .wveral  years 
Esther's  senior.  I  look  her  in  at  that  fintt  glance,  but  she  only 
seemed  to  act  as  .n  foil  to  her  younger  sister's  rosy  beauty. 

1  knew  neither  one  nor  the  other  then  by  name,  but  !  watched 
them  alocig  the  street,  far  away,  until  they  were  out  of  sight ;  and  I 
went  home  with  one  swccl  image  in  my  min<i  for  ever  and  for  *yet  / 
Home !  how  easily  I  write  the  word,  I  who  may  be  said  to  have  had 
no  home  in  those  days,  I  who  had  turned  my  back  upon  home,  lo 
stand  alone  in  the  world.     Home,  the  poets  say,  must  be  uaou3Ax& 
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with  those  we  love ;  hoine  muH  be  the  {Iwelling-pbce  of  the 
How  could  I  Mil  my  humble  lotting  home? — two  narrow  Utile' 
Tootns  in  the  house  of  3  wntlow,  and  such  a  witlow — a  mnting  woniau, 
n-ith  a  pin  in  her  eye  and  all  the  colours  of  the  lainbow  in  her  ca|j. 
Vou  could  hear  her  all  over  the  house  when  she  slept,  she  pcrvacIcO 
ever)-  room  when  she  awoke.  She  was  essentially  a  noisy,  loud  woman, 
continually  asserting  herself,  for  ever  taking;  lici  stand  on  the  character 
and  rqtutation  of  Mr.  Nixon,  who  had  died  abroad  whilst  prquring 
for  his  wife  to  join  him  in  the  colonics  n  liilhcr  he  had  gone  to  make 
their  mutual  fortunes,  induced  to  leave  her,  I  should  imagine,  because 
of  her  self-assertion,  rather  than,  as  she  explained)  out  of  the  great 
lore  he  had  for  her,  and  his  <lesire  that  she  should  be  independent  of 
tlic  cares  and  troubles  attendant  upon  her  large  business  of  milliner 
and  mantle  maker. 

And  this  was  my  home.  I  called  it  home,  and  felt  a  homely  regard 
for  it.  My  fint  loilglngs  I  had  recently  deserted,  and  I  had  been  in 
these  new  ones  only  a  fortnight  when  I  went  home  witli  those  soft 
blue  eyes  of  Esther  Wilton  in  my  heart. 

I  had  one  accomplishntcnt  which  I  have  not  yet  spoken  ot  My 
father  was  a  fair  musician,  and  he  had  taught  me  to  play  upqn  the 
violin.  Recently  1  had  been  enabled  10  |)urchasc  an  instrtimcnl  of 
moderate  quality,  and  I  found  it  a  source  of  great  solace  and  pleasure 
in  my  new  home.  If  your  notions  of  [he  %-iolin  arc  of  the  fair  and 
races  aspect ;  if  you  call  the  instrument  a  tiddic,  and  think  of  it  in 
connection  with  a  jig,  you  will  laugh  at  my  being  in  love  with  an 
unknown  face,  seen  for  the  first  lime,  and  pouring  my  passion  into  a 
fiddle.  Laugh,  my  friend,  an  it  ple.isc  you  ;  life  is  a  mixture  of  tlie 
sublime  and  tlic  ridiculous;  but  there  was  no  mirth  in  those  long, 
singing  tone>  which  came  out  of  tliat  riotin.  If  you  know  the  instru- 
ment, you  know  how  it  can  talk  ;  what  sweet  tender  things  it  will  say 
to  those  who  can  interjirct  its  language.  AViih  my  soul  in  my  hand,  I 
believe  1  composed  a  musical  idyll  that  night.  1  ha<l  a  new  [Kmer, 
a  new  ambition  ha<l  taken  iio.ssessioii  of  mc  ;  I  was  a  new  man.  I 
s«em«d  to  tlesirc  a  closer  friendship  with  the  world ;  and  before  I 
went  to  bed  I  sat  down  and  ktoIc  a  dutiful  and  alTcctionatc  letter  to 
my  mother,  whose  foigivcne^  I  ini[)lored,  whose  happiness  I  prayed 
for,  and  whose  good  office:*  with  my  father  I  hund>ly  solicited. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

INTRODUCr^  THE   READER  TO   HtSS  JULIA   BKLHOXT. 


How  <]uickly  ihc  time  sped  away  1 

I  had  laboured  hard  to  master  the  details  of  the  i>rofessiOR  into 
whi<!h  Fate  had  launched  me ;  and  success  was  crowning  my  efforts 
when  a  new  attraction  presented  itself 

At  the  I-indford  theatre  a  company  was  performing  for  the  summer 
season,  and  I  had  won  the  good  feeling  of  the  whole  dramatic  corps 
by  a  wonderful  scries  of  eulogistic  cnticisms  of  th«r  perfomiances.  I 
had  more  particularly  taken  un<leT  my  joumalisiic  protection  Miss 
Julia  Belmont,  a  young  lady  who  played  leading  business  and  capti- 
vated all  the  young  gentlemen  in  Lindfijrd. 

Miss  Belmont  was  not  more  than  twenty,  and  the  manager  informed 
me  that  there  was  some  sad  secret  in  her  history,  which  gave  her 
peculiar  claims  to  consideration.  She  had  only  been  on  the  stJige  two 
years  \  but  she  had  made  a  successful  dkbui  in  London,  and  was  now 
making  a  tour  through  tlie  provinces  for  the  Sake  of  experience  in  stage 
business.  She  had  a  bright  grey  eye,  which  »ee:ne<l  to  look  into  your 
very  heart.  Neither  a  blonde  nor  a  bnineiti:,  she  had  that  neutral  kind 
of  complexion  which  makes  up  well  on  the  stnge.  Mer  carriage  was 
graceful,  and  she  was  refined  and  ladylike  in  her  manner  and  address. 

I  am  enabled  to  speak  thus  critically  because  I  had  done  myself 
the  pleasure  of  responding  to  her  inviuiton,  and  had  called  upon 
her  before  she  had  been  in  Lindford  a  fortnight.  I  shall  never  for- 
get her  little  room.  It  was  small  and  littery.  There  was  an  ohi- 
fashioned  square  piano  in  one  comer ;  a  SufTy  old  sofa  in  another, 
with  featben  Itursting  through  the  chintz ;  a  wicker  chair  on  one  side 
the  fireplace,  and  two  nish-hottomed  chairs  on  the  other  side,  tn  the 
centre  of  the  room  tliere  was  a  round  table  covered  with  green  baiiic, 
upon  which  tea-thing*  were  generally  displayed,  mixe<l  uj>  with 
markc<l  play-books,  manuscript  sheets  of  music,  and  simy  play-biHs. 
A  few  books  were  huddled  together  upon  a  table  under  the  win<low, 
that  looked  upon  a  backyard  where  clothes  were  generally  hanging  out 
to  drj".  On  the  mantelshelf  were  sundry-  dilapidated  yet  showy  orna- 
ments belonging  to  the  house,  and  a  sccnt-boltle  an<l  some  other  trifles 
of  die  kind  belonging  to  the  heroine  of  the  dramatic  mu.se  at  Lindford. 

Amid  these  lodging-house  gods  sat  Miss  Julia  Belmont,  in  a  muslin 
dress,  pink  slippers,  and  curl-papers,  But  she  looked  charming  in  my 
eyes  at  all  times,  more  so,  perhaps,  tn  dtshabilU,  than  in  theatrical 
robes  and  theatrical  paint 
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"  An<l  you  have  led  parents  and  home,  as  f  have  done,"  she  said 
to  mc  one  morning  after  rehearsal,  when  I  calte<I  on  my  way  from  a 
mngisleriul  meeting,  the  prosy  detail*  of  which  vrere  stowed  away  in 
my  pocket,  mysteriously  disguised  Tor  the  ]>resent  in  shorthand. 

"  YcB,"  I  said ;  "  biil  I  am  better  able  to  6ghl  the  world  alone 
tlian  you  arc,  Miss  Belmont." 

"  Indeed  1 "  she  said,  rolling  lier  grey  eyes  upon  me,  and  looking 
ai  me  as  if  she  were  peering  up  out  of  a  deep  reverie, 

"I  do  not  mean  so  fax  as  ability  goc«,  Miss  Belmont.  1  trust  I 
should  not  be  so  absurd  at  that." 

"  You  arc  a  Qatterer,"  said  the  actress,  cmiLing  in  a  va^nH.  tniisiiiK 
w«jr. 

"  No,  I  atsurc  you,"  I  replied,  wiili  aUcriiy.  "  I  never  saw  a  lady 
vfho  realises  so  well  my  idea  of  a  great  actress." 

"  For  one  so  young  you  pay  compliments  mo»t  proficiently.  How 
many  ladies  have  you  seen  play  the  parts  1  ]>lay?  " 

"  One  other,'  I  said. 

"  Only  one ;  and  where,  i>ray  ?  " 

"  At  tile  Summer  l-"air  in  Sioneyficld  Market  Place." 

"  You  are  facetious,"  ^Jd  Miss  Itelmont,  looking  just  a  little  piqued. 

"  No,  indeed,  I  am  not.  She  played  DadanonA  one  night,  Laiiy 
Maclxth  another,  and  last  of  all  I  saw  her  as  Maria  Martin." 

"  And  you  think  I  excel  her?" 

"  Immcisumbly,"  1  »id. 

"  'ITiank  you,  Mr.  Kenrick,"  she  said.  "  You  amuse  me^  You 
may  wait  for  me  at  the  stage-door  to-night,  and  bring  mc  home." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,"  I  rq)lied  ;  and  I  left  her  to  perch  myself  on 
a  wooden  stool  and  write  out  all  ilic  wisdom  uttered  by  the  I.indlord 
county  magistrates  in  petty  sessions  that  ruoniing  assembled. 

Gentle  reader,  be  kind  and  consiilcrate  to  reporterv^never  write 
to  the  papers  and  complain  that  tliey  haie  not  correctly  reported  you. 
Give  Ihcm  the  best  seats  at  your  public  dinners,  the  best  places  at 
your  public  meetings.  Remember  them  in  your  prayers;  and  if  you 
are  ridi,  startle  some  poor  member  of  tlic  profession  when  you  die  by 
menliomnglum  for  a  legacy  in  your  will.  Tliey  are  a  hard-working,  UK 
appreciated  race.  How  ol^cn  do  you  go  home  It om  a  great  meeting,-  ■ 
wearied  and  sick  with  the  speaking  to  which  you  liave  been  coru- 
pellcd  to  listen  ?  Just  think  that  the  reporters  have  not  only  been 
compelled  lo  listen,  they  luve  had  to  write  it  down  in  shorthand; 
and  whilst  you  arc  comfortably  aj.leep  in  bed,  they  are  painfully  traa>v 
scribing  tlieir  notes  for  lite  printer. 

Of  all  the  heart-breaking  sights,  an  untranscribed  note-book,  full 
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to  the  last  tear,  is  "  tlic  most  hcait-breakingctt ; "  but  coupkd  there- 
with U  the  joy  with  which  the  reporter  runs  his  pen  through  ihc  last 
sentence  and  peifomis  that  final  flouxi^  which  concludes  every  stiort* 
hand  vrriter's  "  copy  "  tiiat  has  ever  come  under  my  notice. 

It  was  noi  MiSK  JuHa  Bd  in  on  I 's  face  that  seemed  to  look  up  at  me 
cvciy  now  and  then  from  ihe  depth*  of  my  note-book,  but  tliat  of  the 
blue  eyes  uid  silky  curls ;  and  at  night  in  the  theatre  1  found  my^lf 
thinking  of  this  s:tnic  face,  even  during  Miss  iiclmont's  pcrfomancc 
tuSRomlind. 

*'  Do  you  think  the  lady  at  the  fair  could  have  played  Jtesaiind 
u  well  as  Miss  Belmont  ? "  said  that  young  lady,  as  I  walked  home 
with  her  at  the  dose  Oif  the  performance. 

"Oh,  no,"  I  replie<l,  quite  innocently. 

"  Have  you  read  mtich  of  Shakspcare  ? " 

"  I  almost  know  him  by  heart" 

"  Which  arc  your  favourite  heroines  ?  " 

"Miranda,  Rosalind.  Portia,  and  Constance." 

"  Your  judgment  is  not  bad,  Mr.  Konrick.     How  old  are  yOu?" 

Miss  Belmont  seemed  to  be  regtdarly  taking  mc  under  her  citaigc. 

"Eighteen,"  I  said. 

"Three  years  younger  than  I,"  she  replied,  as  if  she  were  making 
a  mental  memorandum  of  the  diiTcrcDce  between  our  ages. 

"  I  wish  J  were  tliree  years  older,"  was  my  reply. 

"  ^Vhy?"  asked  Miss  Selmont,  promptly. 

"  I  don't  know  why.     I  should  like  to  be  a  man.*^  w      . . 

"  So  you  arc  a  man — ^much  more  of  a  man  than  miny  one  who  ia 
ten  years  your  senior." 

"  Do  you  tliink  so  ?  "  I  asked,  looking  round  at  her  curiously,  as 
wc  passed  under  a  gas-lamp. 

"  1  do,"  slie  said  in  reply,  laughing  and  pressing  my  arm  witJi  a 
gentle  pressure,  "  Wiy,  here  we  are  at  home,  I  declare !  How 
(juicUy  we  must  have  walked  ! " 

I  WOE  about  to  say  "  Good-night "  here,  but  a  most  savoury  smell  of 
hot  nipper,  and  a  most  hospitable  invitation  to  partake  thereof  were 
sufficiently  attractive  to  make  mc  a  willing  guest  of  Miss  liclmont's.  r1 
There  were  follows  in  Lindford  who  would  liare  given  their  cars  to 
have  had  such  a  tiie^-ltle  as  1  had  upon  this  occasion  with  the  foir 
young  tetreas. 

The  nipper  consisted  of  a  rich  itew  of  some  kind,  with  friedij 
potatoes  and  bottled  stout ;  and  after  this  Miss  Belmont  mixed  for 
lienelf  a  little  grog  in  a  wine-glass,  and  for  mc  a  larger  modicum  in  a 
tumbler, 
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"  Do  )-ou  like  music  }  "  Miss  BcliDont  inquired. 

"  Very  much  indeed,"  I  said. 

"  I  muit  pby  softly,  or  vie  shall  disturb  the  household,"  said  the 
nctrcss,  lAking  her  seat  at  a  six-octave  square.  "What  do  you 
like?" 

"  Anything  that  you  like  I  am  sure  will  pl«asc  me,"  I  said. 

■*  One  of  Mendelssohn's  '  Songs  Without  Words '  ?"  she  suggested. 

"  Next  to  a  real  song  with  words,"  I  said. 

"  01),  I  laicly  sing,"  said  Miss  Belmont,  commencing  one  of 
McndeUsohn's  sublime  compositions. 

The  jwrformer  played  very  well  for  a  few  bars,  and  then  she  got 
into  an  inextricable  confusion,  which  made  her  aogr}-. 

**  I  always  slick  tliere,"  &lie  &aid,  impatiently. 

"  Vou  make  a  sli{[ht  misuke  in  the  crotchet-rest  iliere,"  I  aaid, 
pointing  out  hei  diOiculty.  "  The  right-hand  chord  comes  in  before 
that  half  bar " 

"  Vou  are  a  musician,  I  sec,"  said  Mi«s  Bclroont,  leaving  her  scaL 
"  You  play." 

"  Not  the  piano  ;  ai  least,  only  a  liitle." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  do ;  play  me  that  difficult  passage." 

I  did  so,  though  I  bungled  at  it  slightly. 

"  Upon  my  honour,  you  are  an  accomplished  young  gentleman," 
said  Miss  Belmont,  h.ilf  in  earnest,  half  sarcastically,  I  thought 

"  I  wish  I  were,"  1  replied,  quietly.     "  I  play  the  violin  a  little." 

"Vou  do!  then  yon  sh.iil  bring  your  viohn  up  and  we  will 
practise  together," 

*'  I  will,"  I  said,  nothing  loath.     "  But  pray  Gnisli  your  piece." 

"  No,  I  will  sing  you  just  one  litde  song,  and  then  you  must  go 
home." 

It  wiis  a  sweet  and  tender  strain,  and  the  singer  seemed  to  feel 
the  burden  of  the  song  of  love  and  sorrow. 

"  There,  sir,"  she  said,  when  it  was  over, "  now  you  must  go  home, 
or  you  will  have  a  bad  cbarucler." 

"  X  am  sure  I  thank  you  very  much  for  letting  me  stay  so  long," 
I  said,  taking  up  my  liat,  and  jneparing  to  obey  tlic  lady's  orders. 

"  You  may  ki,«  my  hand,"  she  said,  when  I  had  Ltken  it  to  say 
good -night. 

I  kissed  her  hand  accordingly,  at  parting  ;  and  1  was  ungrateful 
enough  to  think  all  the  way  home  how  much  1  should  like  to  kiss 
the  hand  of  that  pret^  girl  in  the  lama  frock. 
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Albert  Durer  and  "The 
Fairford  Windows/' 


ilGHT  miles  cast  of  Circnccttcr,  on  the  grc;ii  tendon 
j^  Road,  and  about  twenty-five  miles  fiom  Gloucester,  in 
■p.!  a  level  tract,  richly  timbered,  chiefly  wilii  the  noblest 
elms  I  have  ever  seen,  lies  the  ijuiet  little  marlcet-iown 
of  Fairford,  if,  indeed,  it  have  any  right  to  a  higher  rank  than 
village.  Its  parish  clerk  and  latest  hislorian,  Mr.  W.  licale,  nnd  Mr. 
CtWea,  the  worthy  landlord  of  the  Bull,  .ire  at  o<ids  on  the  point.  The 
parish  cleik  speaks  of  the  market  granted  by  chatter  in  1688 ;  the 
landlord  informs  his  customers  tliat  market  there  is  none.  Be  tliis 
as  it  may,  Faiifotd's  two  clean  c[uiet  siTCcts  and  wiile  "  place," 
flanked  on  one  side  by  the  old-rashioncd  hotcelries  of  the  Cieotge 
and  the  Hull,  hail  rarely,  1  fa(\cy,  till  the  other  day,  any  stranger 
visitors  but  those  attracted  thitlicr  by  the  capital  trout-fishing  in  the 
Colne.  which  skirts  the  town,  and  of  which  four  well-siockcd  miles 
are  rented  and  ])reserved  by  mine  hojt  of  tlie  Bull.  He  tells  you, 
with  pardonable  priije,  lliat  during  tlie  fixbing  season  there  will  often 
be  a  matter  of  ten  or  twelve  gentlemen  i|uarlered  in  hi*  house  for 
the  trout  fishing.  And  a  very  comfortable,  honest,  vrcll -ordered 
house  the  Bull  is — such  an  one  as  it  is  a  rare  pleasure  to  light  tipoa 
in  these  days  of  railroad  hotels.  Faiifoid  lies  cle%'en  miles  from  the 
Uffington  station,  on  one  side,  anil  eight  niiles,  as  [  have  said,  from 
the  Cirencester  station  on  the  other.  It  is  something  to  lind  a 
place  so  completely  out  of  the  roar  and  whirl  of  the  great  streams 
of  traJBc. 

Besides  the  trout  of  the  Colnc,  and  the  comfon  of  the  Bull.  Fair- 
ford  boasts  another  locsl  lion,  "  the  Fairford  witch-elm,"  a  magniS- 
ccnt  tree,  unequalled,  even  in  that  country  of  elms,  for  girth  an<l 
spread  of  limb,  which  stands  near  the  churchyard.  The  other  day, 
after  I  had  seen  the  windows,  (|iieslioning  a  bdy  who  had  lived  the 
best  part  of  her  life  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  jirofcssed  to 
know  Fairford  and  its  notable  things  well,  1  found  she  stopped  short 
at  the  Colne  trout  fishing  and  tiie  witch-elm ;  aiKl  yet  her  husband 
was  a  country  gentleman  of  letters  and  artistic  culturc>  she  b«n«:.VL% 
Vou  I.,  N.  s.  1868.  n  ■* 
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woiniin  of  Lastes  like  lier  hvisbzind'ti,  and  her  son  a  lettered  clergy* 
nuui,  n-ith  a  relish  for  srt  Knd  nichuology,  holding  a  living  not  above 
ten  miles  from  fairford.  And  j-el  she  seemed  never  to  have  heard 
of  the  "  Fairford  windows,"  I,ct  it  be  no  reproach  to  me  then,  that, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  I  uras  in  equal  ignonincc.  Nor  tct  it  be  taken  as 
an  extravagant  assumption  if  I  assume  the  same  ignorance  in  most 
of  the  members  of  the  British  Archxological  Association,  who  have 
lately  held  ihcir  meeting  at  Cirencester,  and  in  the  bulk  of  my 
readers  in  The  Genlieman's  Mugasinf. 

I  wni  axkcd  to  vi&it  Fairford,  and  first  told  of  its  windows  by  a 
gentleman  who&e  name  has  of  late  been  very  prominently  before 
the  public,  in  connection  with  something  very  dilTcrcnt  from  painted 
j^ass — Mr.  H.  J.  Holt,  the  solicitor,  whose  determined  perseverance 
in  the  cause  of  an  innocent  man,  convicted  and  confined  for  ^\-en- 
teen  montlis,  on  a  charge  of  felony,  has  lately  triumphed  in  the 
release  of  George  Freeling  Wilkinson.  Mr.  Holt  lias  carried  his 
characteristic  closeness  of  investigation  and  stubbomni-ss  of  pursuit 
into  other  than  professional  fields,  and  like  all  wise  men  keeps  a 
hobby  as  well  as  a  hack.  His  hobby  b  Fine  An,  and  among  great 
oamcH  in  an  Albert  Durcr  has  been  to  him  an  especial  subject  of 
intcicst.  For  years  he  has  puisueil  the  investigation  of  Durcr's  life 
and  works  with  the  same  acutcnc&s  and  tenacity  which  have  achieved 
against  overwhelming  diffiaillics  the  reversal  of  Mr.  ^Vilkinson's 
sentence.  Readers  of  Tht  GenflemaH's  Magasinf,  under  its  late 
editor,  have  had  llic  benefit  of  Mr.  Holt's  kbours,  in  a  series  of 
singularly  inicrc^Uing  papers "  on  Albert  Durer's  allegorical  engrav- 
ings, in  which  he  for  the  first  time,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has  explained 
satis&clorily  the  full  significance  of  those  puKiting  designs,  *'  The 
Knight,  Death,  and  the  Devil" — brought  back  by  Mr.  Holt  to  what 
he  gives  good  reasons  for  bcUcvtng  to  have  been  Albert  Durer's 
own  title  for  it,  "  Tlie  Nemesis,"— "  The  Melancholy,"  "  The 
Greater  Fortune,"  and  "The  Arms  of  the  Death's  Head," and  "The 
Cock." 

Mr.  Holt,  three  or  four  years  ago,  lighted  by  accident  upon  a 
little  paper-covered  panijihlet,  "The  History  of  the  Town  and 
Church  of  Fairfonl,  newly  arranged  and  imprmxd  by  W,  Bea 
Parisli  Clerk,"  ginng  an  account  of  Fairford  churcli,  a  descrJptioD 
of  its  twenty-eight  painted  windows,  and  an  enumeration  of  thwr 
subjects  of  type  and  antitype  from  the  Old  and  New  Tesuments, 
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Prophet^  Apostles,  Defenders  and  Oi^iresson  of  the  Chai^  Sunta 
and  Angels, 
\  ■  ^ These  windows,"  uyt  Mr.  Beale,  "before  their  removal,  in  the 
rdgn  of  Charles  I.,  were  inspected  by  Sir  Anthony  Vandyke,  wh<^ 
Hcame  sajrs,  'often  uftirnted,  hotlt  to  the  king  and  otlierc,  that 
many  of  (he  figures  were  so  exquiutely  «'ell  done,  that  the)'  couid 
not  be  exceeded  by  the  best  pencil.'  Tlie  <lesigiis  are  attributed  to 
Albert  Durer,  but  it  is  improlMbIc  that  nt  the  age  of  twenty  yevs 
he  oould  have  attained  such  proficiency;  for  he  was  bom  tn  1471, 
and  the  gLus  was  taken  in  1492.  Who  was  the  real  arliai  is  a 
cticumstance  involved  in  some  obscurity.  Neither  Lucas  Van  hey- 
dcti  nor  Gcritiitu  could  have  been  employed,  as  they  both  flourished 
after  the  church  was  finished.  Hut  for  this,  the  extreme  resemblance 
to  the  style  of  the  well-known  etchings  of  these  masters  would  induce 
us  to  attribute  this  beautiful  work  to  them.  M*y  we  be  allowed  to 
conjcctuie,  that  tlie  designer  was  Ftanoesco  Francia,  wlio  was  bom 
at  Bologna  in  1450,  where  he  lived  till  1518,  peculiarly  eminent  in 
the  an  of  encaustic  painting?" 

llus  mention  of  Albert  Durer  interested  Mr.  Holt,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  visit  Fairford  and  examine  the  windows  on  his  (irsi  oppof^ 
tunity.  That  opportunity  did  not  occur  till  this  year.  And  the 
results  of  his  examination  he  has  made  known  in  a  paper  read  to  the 
ArchKologicnl  Association,  at  ilieir  recent  Cirencester  meetings 
_  which  has,  not  unnaturally,  excited  great  interest  among  lovers  of  art ; 
f  for  it  communicates  Mr.  Holt's  reasons  for  believing  tlic  old  Fairford 

tradition,  which  associates  Albert  Durei's  name  with  the  church  I 

^  window^  to  be  well  founded,  and  establishes  that  belief  on  founda- 
B  tions  too  strong,  I  believe,  to  be  again  shaken.     Having  myself  exo-  I 

^kniiicd  the  windows  very  carefully  for  the  best  part  of  two  days,  I  feel     ^H 
^^jtoffectly  satisfied  as  to  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Holr's  conclusion ;  and     ^1 
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as  to  the  ektraoTdinarr  interest  and  value  of  the  window's,  whether  as 
works  of  art,  or  in  connection  with  the  history-  of  their  designer. 

iunce  Kir.  Holt's  paper  wat  read,  closer  examination  has  reveled 
a  striking  corroboration  of  his  conclusion,  by  the  discovery  of  the 
monogram,  "R,  on  the  bbde  of  a  sword  held  by  one  of  the  figures. 
When  Mr.  Holt  was  6rst  told,  on  the  occasion  of  the  archteolo^sts' 
visit  to  the  church,  that  a  monogram  had  bcvn  discovered,  he  said, 
before  seeing  it, "  Remember,  if  it  is  Albert  Durcr's,  the  initials  will  be 
A.  T.,  not  A.  D."  It  is  a  fact,  that  till  1500,  it  was  the  i>.-unter'« 
practice  to  spell  his  name  Albert  Thurer,  .ind  that  he  has  used  the 
initials  A.  T.  both  in  the  monograms  and  emblems  inUoduccd  into 
the  cuts  which  he  contributed  to  the  Nurttnbtrg  Chwttdt^  vn-wVw^ 
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ih<  prttence  of  work  by  Albert  Dwrcr  hu  been,  till   Mr.  Holfs  da- 
covcry  of  ihe  fact,  not  only  unknown,  but  tmsiispcctcd. 

When,  ihererore,  on  exjuninatiou,  the  ncnly-notcd  monognun* 
proved  to  be  "R,  Mr.  Ho!t  hati  all  the  pleasure  of  a  (lijtoovcicT  who 
fm<b  an  important  conclusion  confinned  liy  a  new  and  unexpected 
experiment  before  the  «)-es  of  the  si>ectiiton  invited  to  test  his 
<liscovtfiy. 

Let  mc  point  out  here,  liricfly,  tiie  subjects  of  these  windows. 

They  are  armn^d,  panly,  on  the  iamiliar  pUin  of  type  jind  aai^ 
type,  the  iimal  p:uiilinf!  principle  in  tlic  <;ollections  of  Scripture 
illtistraiions  widely  known  in  the  latter  half  of  die  fifteenth  ceniui^. 
At  this  time,  just  nfter  (he  invention  of  pnnting,-»iiot  before  it,  u 
has  been  hitherto,  but,  I  have  little  dotibt,  cnoneously,  bdievcd, — 
Gcnnany  and  the  Low  Countries  were  extensively  supplied,  from  many 
centres,  with  what  are  now  known  as  block-books,  works  of  morality 
and  religion  contisting  both  of  text  and  woodcuts,  some  of  tbcro  all 
block-printed,  others  comprisbg  press-printed  text  with  rubbed  iRi< 
prcfisions  of  the  ciitf.  Among  these  none  were  so  bnious  or  meri- 
torious as  the  collection  known  to  modem  bibliomaniacs,  6ut  tut 
to  ancknl  rtaders,  as  the  Biblia  Paup^um,  a  collection  of  Scripture 
pictures,  with  portraits  of  Scripture  personages,  nidcly  executed, 
Inii  of  great  ugnificanoe  and  s[>irit  as  <lesigii5;  snd  the  Sfiau/um 
Numaia  Sahatumit,  a  book  of  the  same  character,  in  wtiich,  how- 
ever, (he  text  u-as  i>rinte<!.*'  In  these  coUectioau  the  principle  of 
type  and  anti-type  regulates  the  choice  of  subjects  diroughoul. 

Thus  we  have,  ude  by  »dc,  on  one  page.  Eve  and  the  Serpent. 
the  Annunciation,  and  the  McHstcning  of  Gideon's  Fleece ;  on 
another,  Moses  3n<l  the  Burning  Bu&li,  and  the  Natiniy ;  on  an- 
other, the  Queen  of  Sheba  Visiting  Solomon,  and  the  Adoration 
of  the  Kings ;  on  another,  the  Giving  Up  of  Samuel  to  Eli,  and 
the  Presentation  of  the  Divine  Babe  by  His  Mother  to  Simeon. 
The  short  Latin  explanation  printed  and  engraved  below,  of  the  rela- 
tion of  type  and  anti-type,  and  the  text  illustrating  it,  all  show  that 
these  books  were  meant  for  the  dergy  rather  than  tlic  taity, — at 
lenst,  th.1t  the  text  was  for  use  by  the  former,  as  )M>ads  or  sug- 
gestions for  sermons  or  homilies;  while  the  cuts  might  be  shown 
by  the  preacher  to  the  people  to  enforce  his  discourse,  or  might  be 


*  It  it  bit  rieht  U>  uy  ihat  >  doubt  boi  beco  lujigetted  o-heAer  tbii  monu]*mm 
it  not  1  limF^f  A,  tnlroJuoed  lu  ihc  tnlilal  letttf  of  "  Atnftickiie,"  by  way  of  Indl' 
ealing  ibe  iii,lion«lil7  of  the  peisonago  b^ieg  the  iworil. 

*  EniiKly  ia  Mroe  cditioa5,  for  Ihe  rao«t  part  in  olhen. 
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meant  to  impress  the  conDcciion  of  Ixpc  and  anti-type  more  forcibly 
on  his  own  mind. 

These  block -books  sceni,  indeed,  to  have  been  meant  to  take  the 
name  place  in  relation  to  the  more  coMly  ^timilar  manuals  n-rittcn  and 
illuminAted  bf  hand,  which  the  early  printed  books  took  in  iclation  to 
nannxcripts.  Their  publication  was  at  once  the  oatunil  supply  and 
stimulus  of  a  widening  demand  for  religious  and  Scriptural  know- 
ledge, and  was  one  of  the  many  causes  and  symptoms  of  the  move- 
ment  destined  so  soon  to  culminate  in  tlie  Reformation.  More 
rubbish  has  been  written,  probably,  on  the  hi.itory,  dates,  and 
chronological  sequence  of  those  block-books  than  on  any  other 
aubjea  of  literary  antiquity.  As  a  rule,  they  hare  neither  date, 
printer's  name,  nor  pl.tcc ;  hence  they  aRbrd  a  wide  and  open  field 
for  speculation,  and  the  usual  ambition  of  each  speculator  seems  to 
have  been  to  discover,  or  rather  g^ve  reasons  for  assuming;,  an  earlier 
date  than  tli3t  ailopted  by  his  predecessors  in  ilie  field.  Thanks  to 
this  continual  tendency  to  chronological  retrogression,  these  books 
have,  I  have  no  doubt,  been  assigned,  in  »io*t  cases,  to  a  <latc  far 
earlier  than  their  real  or  probable  one,  mainly  on  the  strength  of  a 
cen^n  woodcut  of  St.  Christopher  carrying  Christ  on  his  shoulder, 
of  which  only  one  cojiy  (in  Lord  Si>cnccr'a  librar))  is  known  to  exist, 
with  the  dale  of  1413,  maintained  by  Mr.  Holt*'  to  be  a  foi^er)', 
effected  by  a  simple  and  slight  opcmtion  of  tlic  |>cn'  upon  one  of  the 
letters  representing  1 493,  its  real  date.  This  unlucky  St.  Christopher, 
of  14J3,  has  set  all  tlie  investigators  of  xylography  astray  after  im- 
poiiiblc  early  dales,  in  particular  of  the  block-books  1  have  been 
speaking  of.     I  believe  that  sounder  investigation  will  prove  them 


*  In  ■  paper  read   lo   the   Architological  Auocintion,   1st  July,   1M4,   ami 
pnUiihed,  in  nbslisct.  In  tlie  "  TninsKlions." 

*  The  tnintfarmalion  tA  the  lul  block-letler  I  In  llie  ssriet,  ccccic,  Into  nn  t, 
ihiu.  I,  X.  I  titAj  knoiv  ilic  r>c-iiniLIei  of  the  cut ;  but  a  close  namliiatlon  of  them 
uMiiit  to  ine  Btroncly  lo  coirolionlc  Mr.  Holl'*  conclusinii.  'Die  prim  iriu  dii- 
covecoil  paileil  iinlUe  wl  olil  booL-rovcr  hy  a  nttiin  monk,  Kri>>ncT.  (he  lllitarian 
of  the  monnilery  of  Uiutieim,  in  1765,  and  ptnlucetl  in  iniwci  to  the  inqulrin  uf  1 
tlie  Baron  IltiiieVcn,  the  curator  of  ihe  Diinlcn  Gnllery,  Ibcn  UnTclUng  in  quent 
of  worki  licarini;  nn  llic  caily  hiilory  of  eni;n>'ln)t  li  l>  quile  ooncdrat>Ie  that  a 
clever  mojik,  knowln);  how  an  ujiltd  inticiuily  of  Mvenly  ]«ir>  woulj  incKau:  tlie 
money  vilue  nmt  lii(ert>i  nf  ihit  wooclcut,  and  wring  how  enilly  the  foltlticaiioii 
lai^ht  Se  cffcclcd,  m.-iy  liavc  yielded  lo  Ilie  lempUIioii  lo  conveit  tlic  concltiiling  c 
into  nn  i.  The  (act  that  levcral  cut*  were  about  the  wme  time  proiJDwd  witii 
dnlct  olinoiit  01  e*'ly,  ulilch  have  tincc  been  all  dltooverc'l  lo  Iw  fDf);crlc*>  rslhcr 
•up]}ortk  Mt.  HoltS  view  ;  anil  (he  klyle  of  ihe  cut  nnd  merits  of  (he  [letl|j^  aie 
certamly  more  coniiitcut  with  Ihe  laier  ibon  Ihe  earlier  date. 
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all  to  liave  bctn  Gubi«qiient  to  the  invention  oT  printing :  thii  th 
roJcit  or  ihcm  eannol  be  csrrictl  back  cailicr  than  between  1*60 
an<l  ';o,  the  time  of  PAstcr,  the  Bamburg  printer;  and  diat  the  bot  of 
tlietn  <lste  much  later,  probabty  within  ihc  last  decade  of  the  ceaoaj. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  present  object  to  go  into  this  knotljrand 
iiiudi'pcn)1exed  question,  on  irhi^rh  masies  of  ill-digested  ini)viir 
have  been  shot  out  upon  the  vrorM.  It  lu.'^  hovrn-cr,  this  conncc 
tion  with  the  I-'aiTford  windows,  that  the  syKlcm  of  type  and  anti-l]^ 
is  followed  in  them  for  a  certain  length,  anil  as  far  as  the  numbtr 
of  the  windows  admilled,  and  that  the  very  subjects  and  treatment 
of  thedc  found  in  the  "Kblia  Paupemtn"  arc  reproduced  ia  the 
windows  Willi  an  exactness  which  tcil  Mr.  Holt  in  his  paper  to  iuisc 
that  either  the  author  of  both  was  one  and  iIk  same  (an  altemitivt 
which  he  ap]>eats  to  prefer),  or  that  the  painter  of  tlie  windows  hail 
gone  to  the  "  Biblia  Pauperum  "  for  designs.  The  sin^lar  diffcmce 
in  artistic  skill,  drawing,  and  finish  between  tlie  rude  woodcuts  uul 
the  no1>le  windows,  at  first  sight,  secn»  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
conclusion  that  they  can  be  the  work  of  the  same  hand.  Mr.  Hott 
thinks  the  difference  may  be  Jiccounted  for  by  supposing  thai  the 
fiarmer  vrcre  the  work  of  Albert  DuTcr's  'prentice  han<I,  meant  for 
comparatively  cheap  publication,  and  produced  when  wood-cutliBg 
was  still  a  vetj-  rude  art ;  while  the  tatter  are  the  work  of  Ptiw 
at  (wenty-dght,  when  witli  all  the  acquired  skill  of  his  apprentice- 
ship and  his  wamltr-Jahrc  he  was  still  content  to  go  Imck  to  die 
design  of  his  inspired  boyhood,  as  expressed  in  the  ru<lc  wood-cttts 
of  the  •'  HibJia  Pauperum." 

1'his  is  a  conclusion  which  will  prorokc  antnuonom,  and  wilt  no 
doubt  elicit  enough  of  it.  I  must  own  that  at  this  stage  of  the  con- 
troversy I  do  not  see  how  Ktr.  Holt  can  make  out  so  good  a  case  for 
this  opinion,  as  he  hu  for  that  he  holds  as  to  the  date  of  the  SL 
Christopher.  I  do  not  myself  see  why  we  are  to  shrink  from  the 
other  alternative,  that  Albert  Diirer,  recognising  the  fine  qualidn 
of  design  and  expression  in  these  radc  blockbook  cuts, — for  micli 
qualities  there  arc  in  them  beyond  all  question, — was  content  to 
draw  upon  that  mine  of  material  for  tlie  subjects,  and  ev«n  arrange- 
ment, of  his  Fairror<l  windows. 

But  it  is  time  to  etiiimcMtc  the  subjects  of  die  windows,  w^kh  I 
take  from  Mr,  Holt's  paper. 

'tlic  rabbis  lioai  itc  OM  TeMomcM  ate  liut  four,  cowprUaE— ' 

1.  TbcTcmpuiifMofEvr. 

2.  The  Lo(d  flpiiwriDC  to  .\tiMC*  ia  a  ficiy  tiiuh  whliit  he  wx«  l[r«i>tae;  |^ 

Itotk  of  J«lhrob  ^1 
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3.  The<Iuub1c  idgn  vouduoled  (o  UicUon,  ftnd 

4.  TIic  (Jiiccn  U  Shclw'i  vbit  lo  King  Sdomon. 

Tlio  »u1ij«clH  from  1I1C  jVpocryplul  GiMpcl  .tnd  Ihe  New  TeiUtmcDt  Include  lh« 
principiLl  mtnti  in  tli?  Iiro  <si  tlie  Virgin  and  o(  Iter  Uiviiie  San,  and  rcpretenl — 

1.  The  Meeting  of  Joachim  aaj  Anne  at  ihe  Golden  GUe. 

2.  The  Binh  of  the  Virein. 

^  The  PrewiitAlicm  ofthc  Virgin. 

4.  TIlC  &Iarriii{[C  of  the  Virgin. 
Ji  The  Annunciation. 

6,  The  Nntiriljr. 

7.  The  Ailofntion  of  the  Magi. 

5.  The  Pnnlication  of  the  Viisln,  Mid  Proentitlon  of  the  Infant  Jetus  in  the 

Temple. 
9.  The  Fllghi  into  Kgypc,  with    the   htatMcra  of  the  lanocenl*  in  Ihe 

itl>Uncc. 
Its.  Chriil  ili\ptitin(;  wilii  Ihe  Doctor*  in  Ihe  Temple. 
II.  The  Asnimpiion  of  the  Virgin. 
Thc*e  uc  (uccecicil  liy 

■J:  Chml's  entry  into  Jeruulem. 
'   Ij.  Chritl  in  the  Ci;irdcii  olUlIveg, 
14.   I'itate  n-ashing  hit  handi. 
1$.  The  Kour^nE  of  Christ. 
■6.  Chritt  bearing  hit  Crot*. 

17.  The  Cruciliiiciii  ^between  two  malefacton. 

18.  IV  DoKCCkt  friim  the  Crot*. 

19.  The  Eaiomliment. 

VX  The  ItcavenJy  llott  tnnquinhijij;  tlie  Evil  Spirit*. 

Jl.  The  Ddccnt  of  Chriit  inlc.  Limbo. 

It.  Chtiil  appenring  lo  the  Virgin  after  hi*  RMunectlon. 

ij.  The  Tfjuiiliguniilon  of  onrLord. 

14.  Clirlkl  apptarinK  to  Mary  Mi4;<lAlen,  Miry  ihc   mother  of  Jam^   jiiicl 

Salome,  in  the  i^ntcn— and  in  the  lackgroiind  ihg  three  Holy  Women 

and  Ihe  Angel  at  ihc  Sepiilehrc, 
35.  ChrUi  and  hU  Duciplci  at  Enunaiu. 
a&  ChritI  appouin£  lo  hit  Ditciples. 
a?.  The  incredulity  of  Thoniai. 
28.  The  MlraculoiM  Draught  of  Fitbrt. 
39.  TI1C  Aitceniiiou. 
3a  The  l)e>ccnl  of  the  Hoty  Ghott. 
Then  foUow 

31.  Tlic  twelve  Apotllt*,  and 

32.  Thefoiir  PrimlUve  Fathers  of  the  Charth. 
Above  ihem  are 

33.  The  Iweli'e  Prcitecton  of  the  Church  snrmoanted  by  AngcU. 
Opposite  lliern  are 

34.  'II1C  four  Evsngeliits^  and 

35.  The  twelve  Prophets— above  whom  are 

36.  Tivelve  Peraecnlon  of  the  Church,  surmoimted  by  DevlU. 

37.  The  large  window  in  Ihc  west  reprocntt  "Thel^ut  JodgmenL** 
On  either  tide  of  ihli  ii  a  window,  mudi  damaged,  and  cwnpii«ia(<>Nlir  alia^ 
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jS.  Dnid  aillinj;  In  Juilgroenl  on  the  Anulekile  for  lUylog  SabI,  *nd  onledi 
hii  lerrani  t<>  kill  him.    (On  a  ivoml  in  thl*  piclore  occun  tin 
monoenun  fi..) 

39.  Two  lieam  or  old  men, 

4a  Samton  lUying  the  Lion. 

41.  Tlie  Judgment  of  Solnmon. 

4>.  SamMin  ilnTine  ibc  PhUisiinet,  &e.  &c. 

In  ihc  higher  lights  are  small  figuru/i«  griiaHU,  cnmpruiaj  "Thr  Virgin 
Cliiltl "— "  Proiiheii"— "  SiUnU  "— "  Angels"  (nwul  of  ihem  btaring  embkms 
tlio  PiMion)  -anti  In  (wo  whxJciu't  nee  otitich  fcaihcn,  wiih  the  "  Ich  ilicii,"(rom 
Ihe  cogniiancc  of  Itie  I'rince  of  Wnlct. 


:mi0t™ 
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li  is  out  of  my  power,  wiihin  ihe  limits  of  a  stngk  i)ai)cr,  even 
to  ftiicmpc  in  outline  ft  description  of  these  numerous  compositions. 
1  may  say  of  them,  generally,  that  they  .iic  of  a  merit  which  quite 
justilies  ilicir  ascription  to  Albert  Durcr,  and  to  All>crt  Durer  at  his 
best  ....  ax  we  should  rank  him  amonjj:  ftni.st.t  hy  lii.s  undoubted 
pictures,  for  iiualilict  which  in  his  woodcuts  uiiil  co]>pLT -plates  arc 
weighted  with  dnwb.icks  belonging  lo  his  work  in  either  materiaL 
His  best  pictures — as  the  "Madonna  of  the  Roraiy,"  at  Pntguci 
and  "  The  Trinity,"  at  Vienna — have  a  breadth  and  grandeur  in  their 
trcalmcnl  of  headu  and  draperies,  which  will  be  found  anticipated  ii\ 
the  Fairford  windows.  For  beauty,  in  particular,  there  is  notJiii^fl 
even  in  the  sweetest  heads  in  ihe  two  pictures  I  have  mentioned 
(his  masierpicces  for  this  quality  as  for  dignity),  to  excel  the  Virgins 
of  the  Annunciation,  the  Nativity,  the  Adoration,  and  the  Assump- 
tion, in  Fairfgrd,  or  the  Saint  Anne  of  the  Bitth  of  the  Virgin,  as 
far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  faint  remains  of  the  face,  now  reduced 
to  an  outline.  For  dignity  of  conception,  and  balanced  splendour  of 
colour,  tile  aeries  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets  in  the  lon-er  windows, 
and  of  the  Protectors  anci  Persecutors  of  the  Church  in  the  cleres- 
tory range  arc  unequalled,  I  think,  among  tlie  jiaintings  of  Durer,  in- 
cluding even  the  Trinity,  and  the  famous  Four  Apostles,  at  Munich. 

For  design  and  colour  combined,  the  Crucifixion  of  the  eulfl 
ami  the  l.ai.1  Judgment  of  the  west  window,  in  their  perfect  state, 
must  li.ivc  been  of  pre-eminent  excellence.  They  are  free  from  th« 
defect  of  the  grand  windows  of  King's  College,  Cambridge — the 
scries  with  which  the  Fairford  windows  most  invite  com])arison — 
over-crowded  and  confused  composition,  while  in  colour  they  must 
have  surpassed  them.  Indeed  the  Last  Judgment  of  the  west 
window,  before  the  upper  port  was  ruined  by  so-called  rcstoraiion, 
must  have  been  quite  unequalled  by  anything  I  know  of  glass-puat- 
in^',  of  the  Cinquecento,  or  I.ater  Perpendicular  i>eriod,  for  iu  com- 
bination of  splendid  colour  and  impressive  design. 
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In  spite  or  the  t.iment:t1>!c  mliMittilion  of  new  glas^  of  the  luost 
tmmiBUlublc  "  Bniinin3j;cm  "  lypc,  for  the  old  glass,  the  original 
design,  amngement,  snd  colour,  are  §tiU  to  be  seen.  Christ  roj^ally 
robed  in  a  purple  mantle,  held  together,  ncross  the  upper  part 
of  tlie  chest,  hy  3.  nchJy-ornamcntcd  band  of  goldsmith's  work, 
ending  in  two  it-rought  knobt,  forms  tlie  centre  of  the  composition. 
I'rom  him  mliates  a.  golden  glory.  He  mis  on  a  rainbow.  HU 
rigtil  hand  is  rji^ed  in  3(:ccplan<rc  of  llie  blestcd;  hi*  left  lowcre<l 
in  rejection  of  ihc  condemned.  His  foot  l-i  on  a  globe  of  nihy,  in 
which  the  Angel  of  the  Ke»irrcction  is  seen  flying  above  s,  slutiered 
world.  Around  him  is  .1  glory  of  fiery  seraphim — the  intense  colour 
relieved  by  the  artistic  gradation  of  the  heads  and  wings  of  the  seraphim 
gleaming  throuj^h  their  element  of  tirev  Outsi<ie  of  this  is  the  circle 
of  the  apostles  and  prophets ;  then  a  circle  of  angel-s  with  emblemt 
of  ihe  I'iwsion ;  and  then  the  rirclc  of  the  cherubim,  in  an  orb  of 
.sapphire,  through  which  their  heads  and  wings  gleam  in  silver,  .ts 
(hose  of  the  cherubim  through  their  atmosphere  of  flame.  Above 
these  /ones  are.  on  one  side,  heads  of  a  ]>ope,  two  bishops,  and  a 
group  of  holy  persons,  one  a  woman,  an<l  one,  an  fige<l  king,  pro- 
bably David.  In  front  of  these  orbs  of  beatitude  and  heavenly  glory, 
kneel  on  the  one  side,  the  Virgin  Mother,  in  white  robe  and  blue 
mantle  ;  on  the  other,  John  the  Baptist,  in  his  robe  of  camel's  hair. 
Towards  llie  Virgin,  from  Christ's  right  side,  is  pointed  a  lily,  with 
the  legend  Miserum^ia  above  it ;  towards  the  Baptist,  from  bis  left 
side,  a  sword,  widi  the  legend /M/ifM.  This  sword  and  lily  are  found 
in  the  famous  l>ant/ig  triptych,  referred  to  below,  in  an  extant  sketch 
for  the  central  group  of  a  Last  Judgment  by  Durer,  and  in  the 
"  Speculum  Salvationis,"  as  far  as  I  know,  for  the  first  time.  In 
the  "Biblia  Paupcrum"  are  two  swonjs,  the  one  blunt,  the  other 
sharp,  in  the  h.ime  position  and  signitioince. 

'I'he  whole  of  tliis  cclCKlial  portion  of  the  cast  window,  has,  as  I 
have  said,  been  ruined  by  restoration.  Com|>arison  with  the  lower 
or  unre^iored  half,  enables  one_  to  replace,  in  im.igination  at  least, 
the  vulgar  new  glass  with  the  glorious  original  fragments ;  and  a 
comparison  of  the  St.  Michael,  in  the  lower  compartment,  wiili  the 
Christ  and  ^'irgin  of  the  ui)peT,  supplies  about  the  best  illustration  I 
have  ever  seen  of  tlie  quite  insurmountable  difference  between  fine 
ori^nal  work  and  common-jjlace  rcitoration.  'J'he  parish  clerk,  and 
even,  from  what  I  have  heard,  the  squire  of  Fairfonl,  who  has  been 
consenting  to  the  restoration  with  the  incumbent— all  animate<l,  no 
doubt,  by  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  prcser\'c  the  treasure  entrusted  to 
them,  but  unluckily  without  ade<iuatc  guidance  to  the  bes-t  wi^  lA 
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doing  this — are  tiniler  the  atlogeiher  mUuken  imjtrcstion  that  the 
Binningham  rcstorera  have  relumed  them  the  original  glass,  only 
cleaned  and  le-lendcd.  '['here  is  not  a  square  inch  of  old  gtau  in 
the  restored  work.  It  needs  do  special  training  in  the  art  of  rIius- 
painting  to  see  that.  And  the  ruin  thus  begun  would  liavc  been 
completed  but  for  tlie  interposition  of  the  archarotogisls,  fired  by 
Mr.  Holt.  The  lower  part  of  the  win<Iow  was  destined  to  follow 
the  upper — would  irilee<l,  1  believe,  have  done  so  crc  this,  luul 
not  timely  inteTi>osiiion  secured  it,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  all  the 
rest  of  this  uncciuallcd  scries  of  pictures  on  glass,  from  destnictkm, 
whether  the  slox7  one  of  neglect  and  decay,  or  the  more  rapid  and 
btal  niin  of  restoration. 

To  return  to  tlie  east  window.  Below  the  Christ  stands  the  arch- 
angel Michael,  in  golden  annotir  from  head  to  heel,  bcarinj;;,  like  a. 
buice,  in  his  right  liand,  a  sMfiT  surmounted  by  a  cross,  and  in  hit  left 
the  balance,  in  which  he  is  weighing  the  souls  of  the  blessed  and 
condemned,  A  red  devil  tries  to  pull  down  oncof  the  scales.  Below 
him  the  dead  arise  in  iheir  grave  clothes.  On  the  right,  the  blessed 
arc  received  into  Paradise  by  St  Peter ;  over  the  gate  of  heaven, 
whose  key  he  holds,  angels  arc  glorifying  God.  To  the  left  are  ll»e 
fires  of  bell,  and  the  torments  and  sultcrings  of  tlie  damned.  In  this 
part  of  the  window  the  artist  has  made  singularly  happy  use  of  acci- 
dental irregularities  of  colour  of  his  ruby  glass,  or  has  regulated  the 
colour  by  abrasion,  to  give  the  effect  of  the  play  of  flame.  This  is 
increased  in  the  window  itself  by  the  shifting  shadows  of  the  trees 
outside,  and  the  result  is  to  give  a  ghastly  life  to  this  comer  of  the 
composition,  whose  lurid  fires  and  horrible  sufferings  of  damned 
sotils,  and  esiilting  torments  of  hideous  fiends,  of  alt  sliapes  and 
colours  that  could  be  devi.ied  by  an  imagination  readily  lending  itself 
to  tlie  fantastically  horrible,  as  those  early  German  inL-iginations  did, 
are  balanced  by  the  golden  glories  of  hca\-cn,  with  angels  ministering 
to  the  serene  souls  of  the  blessed,  on  the  other  side. 

Altogether,  this  picture,  both  as  a  ivholc  and  in  details,  beats  so 
close  a  resemblance  to  the  famous  Dant;fig  triptych  of  the  same 
subject,  which  Waagcn  ascribes  to  Roger  Van  der  Wcyden,  and 
other  authorities  to  Mcmling  and  Hugo  Van  der  iioes,  that  it  U 
diflicult  to  bdievc  that  the  designer  of  the  Fairford  window  and  the 
designer  of  the  Danteig  picture  are  not  one  and  the  sam&  All  the 
attributions  of  the  latter  to  particular  painters  are  equally  arbittaiy ; 
I  mean  arc  supported  by  no  mark  on  the  picture  itself,  and  no 
external  testimony  wliatcver.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  picture  may 
be  Durer's,  if,  as  I  believe,  the  Fairfonl  windows  arc  his.     At  all 
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evetkbi  the  coincidence  dcscncs  to  be  pointed  out.  and  may  prove 
important  in  elucidating  the  history  both  of  itindovrs  and  picture. 

I  oinnot  devote  further  space  to  description  beyond  reference  to 
the  lovely  Mnall  figures  of  angels  and  iainis  executed  m  grisaille,  in 
the  upper  lij^thti  of  the  winilows.  These,  and  the  heads  at  the 
comers,  seem  to  me  to  show  very  distinctly  the  character  of  Darcr's 
work,  and  ate  fuller  of  gmce  than  most  of  his  engraved  works. 

The  evidence  as  to  Uurcr's  connection  with  this  noble  series  of 
windows  is  not  only  dcducible  from  intcmnl  characteristics,  but  rests  ^H 
partly  on  tradition.  It  was  the  old  belief  at  Fairford,  and  found  its  ^^ 
way  into  print  as  early  as  1713,  in  a  strangely  distorted  form,  in  the 
statement  in  Atkyn's  "  Ciloucestershire,"  that  the  n  iiidows  were  the 
work  of  "  Albert  Durel,  one  of  (he  emincntctt  Italian  miistcrs,"  This 
name  was  sitbscc^uently  converted  by  Rudder  into  Albert  Ditrer,  but 
the  notion  was  pooh-poohed  by  Higland  in  1791,  and  no  one  has 
since  ventured  to  revive  it  till  Mr,  Holt  brought  it  forward,  with  an 
elaborate  array  of  proofs,  before  the  vVrchwological  Association  at 
Cirencester  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  history  of  the  windows  is  c|uitc  consistent  with  their  execution 
by  Albert  Durer.  'Ilie  local  tradition  is  that  tlicy  were  taken  nboartl 
a  Low  Country  Khip  on  its  way  to  the  Pope,  by  John  Tame,  soon 
after  the  expedition  to  LSoulogne  in  1.191 ;  (Imi  both  the  glass  and 
foreign  workmen  in  ch.nrgc  of  it,  who  were  taken  on  board  the  nxaa\ 
ship,  were  brought  to  l-'airford,  where  John  Tame  had  purchased  the 
manor  of  the  king,  and  that  the  foreigners  were  employed  in  building 
tlie  church  to  receive  the  glass. 

Mr.  Holt's  paper  shows  clearly  that  this  story  is  mythical:  being 
OS  irrcconcilcable,  indeed,  with  facts  and  dates  as  witli  probabilities. 
John  I'amc  had,  did  not  in  fact,  become  lord  of  llie  manor  till  1498, , 
and  his  tomb  in  the  church  bears  ilate  (by  royal  reign)  1501.    llie  ' 
church  was  finished  by  his  son  Edmund.     In  and  >Aer  1491,  the 
king  ma*  at  ]ieace  with  the  I,ow  Countries  and  the  Pope,  and  his 
wealthy  and  favoured  contractor  for  the  supply  of  woollens  to  his , 
soldiers,  John  Tame,  was  ns  little  likely  to  have  engaged  in  an  act  or] 
piracy  against  his  allies,  and  of  plunder  against  hit  Hohncss  the 
Pope,  as  he  was  to  have  found  a  set  of  Low  Country  gb.ts,  intended 
for  Rome,  of  dimensions  and  form  to  fit  exactly  a  set  of  I  ,ate  Peipcn* 
dicularKnglish  windows,  the  arrangements  and  proportions  of  which  am  J 
OS  common  in  this  country,  as  they  are  unknown  abroad.    There  csal 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  windows  were  procured  from  abroad,] 
in  the  usual  way,  and  there  is  great  internal  probability,  as  well  as 
ingenuity  in  Mr.  Holt's  suggestion,  that  Tame  may  have  wTOjVsi«&. 
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the  Koggen  of  Augsljurg,  the  great  merchants  of  the  day,  who  had 
branch  houses  at  Antwerp  and  Nuremberg,  to  get  this  contract  for 
the  glass  executed  abroad,  and  that  they  may  have  cniptoired  Alben 
Durer  in  preference  to  a  Low  Country-  glass  painter.  Nure[nl>cr;g  was 
at  that  lime  one  of  the  chief  seals  of  the  aut,  and  Alben  Durer  is  knon-n 
to  have  deigned  for  glas»  windows,  and,  probably,  painted  them.  ^tr. 
Holt  refers  to  two  sets  of  wiiulows,  at  Parii  and  Puny,  described  in 
I.cnoir's  great  French  work  on  glai*  ])ainiing  ;  and  a  similar  set,  which 
in  design  must  from-  the  dcscri])iion  have  closely  resembled  the  Fair- 
ford  windows,  existed  al  a  convent  rhurch  at  Hirsch.iu,  till  it  was  de> 
stroyciJ  by  the  French  in  tlie  wars  of  the  Palatinate.  But  no  painted 
gUss  by  Durer  is  now,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  be  found  on  the  Continent, 
and  these  Fairford  windows,  if,  as  Mr,  Holt  lias  brought  nuch  cogent 
reasons  for  bclietlng,  oiid  as  examination  ha»  convinced  me,  they  arc 
from  his  liand,  are  the  solitary  xurviving  example  of  his  work  in  (his 
fonn. 

Nor  is  this  their  only  source  of  interest.  H  they  arc  Durer's,  they 
represent  his  work  during  a  period  hitherto  nearly  unaccounted  (or 
by  any  cxunt  acknowledged  productions  of  his  hand.  Industrious  ai 
he  was,  it  is  very  improlKible  Ihai  the  period  between  his  return  from 
his  apprentice  wanderings  m  the  Palatinate,  and  im|(cria1  cities  lying 
in  a  wide  circle  about  Nuremberg,  which  immcdialcly  preceded  hja 
marriage  in  1494,  and  1500  would  have  been  an  idle  one  ;  and  yet, 
except  the  series  of  woodcuts  from  the  Apocalypse,  and  a  few  por- 
traits, and  two  or  three  small  and  insignificant  pictures,  we  have  no^ 
hitherto  known  work  of  his  falling  within  this  time.  If  he  was  engaged 
in  designing  and  painting  on  glass,  his  labour  on  ihe  windows  of  Pari) 
Passy,  Hirschau,  and  Fairford,  would  of  themselves  go  far  to  occu]: 
the  lime,  and  would  form  an  inielligible  scries  of  transitional  works 
between  his  earlier  and  later  Mages  as  a  painter,  developing  llie 
powers  indicated  in  his  portraits  of  his  fnllicr,  and  his  Annunciation 
at  Munich,  to  the  height  they  had  reached  when,  at  Venice  in  1506, 
he  produced  his  "Madonna  of  the  Rosary,"  and  thereby  extorted  (lie 
loud  admiration  of  the  Venetian  crittci,  who  till  then  had  confined 
their  applause  to  his  engravings.  Perhaps,  also,  designing  tot  glass 
with  the  peculiar  use  of  pigments  <Icmandcd  for  tli^t  kind  of  work, 
may  have  developed  in  him  that  tendency  to  ^ivid  and  positive 
colour,  which  he  spoke  of  to  Mclancthon  as  a  fault  of  his  earlit 
style.  If  the  monogram  on  the  executioner's  sword  be  beyond 
piute  or  mistake,  it  corroborates  in  a  most  itaiisfactory  way  the  cos- 
elusion  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Holt,  from  the  intcmni  evidence  afforded 
by  comparison  of  the  windows  with  Ihiiei's  acknowledged  work. 
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I  have  already  indicated  my  own  opinion  ihat  Mr.  Holt  dn-clls  more 
than  xi  at  all  neceisar)-  on  the  points  of  Ti»cinbUncc  between  the 
<1esigns  of  the  Fairfotd  windows  and  the  cuts  in  the  "  Kbiia  Pau- 
pcnim"nnd  "Speculum  Huraan.-e  Salvationi-i,"  alwady  referred  ta 
Uurer  might  well  have  referred  to  these  ctiu  for  design  without  being 
himself  the  author  of  them.  At  jill  cvcDls,  to  insist  on  his  being  the 
author  of  these  early  woodcuts,  is  to  overload  the  question  of  Durer'ft 
connection  with  the  Fairford  windows  vrith  an  element  of  controversy, 
which  is  likely  to  be  vehement  and  even  angry ;  for  there  is  notliing 
jwople  to  much  dislike  as  having  their  theories  shaken  on  poinCa 
whei«  the  amount  of  theory  bears  the  smallest  jjowible  proportion  10 
the  weight  of  evidence.  And  this  is  eminently  the  case  with  all  lhe>- 
questions  o^originti  xyiagrafhita. 

I  should  myseif  be  quite  willing  to  rest  the  proof  of  authorship  on 
internal  evidence  alone.  Even  the  use  of  tlie  peculiar _//w^</(^*-^ 
insciibed  nimbus  of  tlie  Nunmberg  Cftr^Huie  seenix  10  roe 
secondary  importance,  though,  should  this  prove  to  be  really  coit- 
ime<l,  as  Mr.  Holt  says,  to  the  woodiui*  in  that  work  and  llic  Sch,Us- 
Muiiltr,  both  iiubli.shcd  by  Koburgcr,  .■\lbcit  JJurer's  godfather,  with ' 
the  aid  of  Mii^Iuel  Wghlgetnuth,  .■\lbert  Ihiier's  master,  during  the 
period  of  Albert  IJurer'.'s  apprenticeship,  the  presence  of  this  nimbus 
may  go  far  to  prove  both  Durer's  connection  with  the  cuts  in  these 
volumes,  if  the  Fairford  windows,  on  which  also  it  occurs,  arc  allowed^ 
to  be  his ;  or  if  we  take  for  granted  that  the  cuts  in  the  ChrenkU  and 
Schalt-hehaitcr  arc  Durer's,  the  occurrence  of  the  nimbus  in  ihem  (here 
may  go  a  long  way  in  support  of  the  assumption  to  him  of  the  designs 
in  which  it  occurs  at  Fairford.  Mr.  Holt  uses  it  for  Uie  latter  purpose ; 
and  I  believe  he  can  satisfactorily  maintain  his  assertion,  that  the 
•I^mntice,  Albert  Durer,  n-as  the  designer  of  all  the  most  n^mark- 
able  cuts  in  the  Chrvnicli,  the  colophon  being  exact  in  assigning  to 
Michael  Wohlgemuth  only  the  heads,  and  (o  Pleydcnworth  only  the 
views  of  cities  in  that  huge  repcrtorx',  leaving  unaccounted  for  the 
fanciful  and  religious  cuts  which  arc  Ihc  largest,  best  designed,  and 
best  engraved  in  the  book,  and  one  of  which  bears  the  monogram 
A.  T.,  and  another  that  monogram  and  the  double  doom,  which  \Kx. 
Holt  believes  to  be  a  i>unning  allution  to  this  fonii  of  the  name 
{Ihiir-er,  the  /Krfj/  jihiral  of  /*fl/-,  a  door).  And  if  Durer  designed 
and  engraved  these  woodcuts  in  the  Nurnntvrg  Chrmiek,  then 
he  is,  beyond  any  doubt,  also  tlic  author  of  those  in  the  Sihatt- 
hihalUr. 

But  all  tiiis  block-book  <iuestion  is  matter  for  future  dc%'clo]>ment 
and  controversy,  of  which  Mr,  Holt  is  likely  to  bring  on  hia*.\ww\i«\ 
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more,  perhaps,  than  he  bargained  for  vrhen  he  published  hit  CireD- 
cestvr  iHiper, 

What  tlie  art-loving  secllon  of  the  Brithti  public  is  cone 
about  is  the  discovery,  or  rather  re-<liscovcr)',  of  an  important  scric 
of  works,  whicli  I  veniuiv,  after  full  examination  both  of  the  windows 
and  Mr.  Holt's  argument,  to  claim  for  Albert  Durer,  as  confidcQlly,  if 
not  for  exactly  the  same  reasons,  as  Mr,  Holt  tlocs. 

The  discovery  will,  no  doubt,  altnct  much  attention,   both  in 
England  and  CJcroiany,  especially  in  Bavaria,  when;  Al!)crt  Durcr  is 
one  of  the  gods  of  nitiwic  irorship.     From  all  we  tnow  of  the  man 
by  hia  pictures  and  cngravingi,  ainl  ilie  incidental  revelations  of  hb^ 
life  in  his  own  letters  anil  journals  and  those  of  conlcmporaries,  tliii' 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  him  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at.     From 
all  we  know  of  him,  Durer  appears  singularly  lovcable,  and  hia  work , 
is  quite  beyond  parallel  in  tliat  of  bis  eon  temporaries,  for  fulness  < 
thought  and  meaning,  to  say  nothing  of  its  more  purely  aitistiej 
qualities. 

The  Fairford  n-indoft-s  reveal  his  power  in  new  Mp«c(3,  and  in 
many  ret]>ecis  raise  one's  estimate  of  liim  as  a  designer.  On  this 
ground,  if  no  other,  the  lime  that  1  luvc  given  to  them  in  this  article 
is  not,  I  venture  to  think,  iU-besto-.ved ;  and  I  can  ansn-er  for  it  that 
the  day  spent  in  a  vi«t '  to  Fairford  Cfiiirch  will  !«  full  of  instruc- 
tion and  delight  to  any  who  can  apprcdalc  noble  design. 

LaMly,  let  nic  express  the  hope,  which  I  have  already  made  public 
in  a  letter  to  the  Times,*  that  the  attention  called  lo  tlic.c  beautiful 
windows  may  secure  them  from  further  injury,  either  by  restoiaiion  or 
ill-usage,  wlu-thcr  accidental  or  under  the  guise  of  care  or  cleanung. 
When  Vandyke  saw  iliem,  and  cxpicsscd  his  o;>inion,  as  Heamc  tells 
us,  "  to  the  king  and  ollicrs,  tliat  many  of  the  figures  were  so  exqui- 
sitely well  done  that  ihcy  could  not  be  exceeded  by  the  best  pencil," 
the  windows  were,  no  doubt,  comparitiirelr  perfect. 

It  was  to  save  thcni  from  the  iconoci.islic  ra^c  of  the  Puritan 
troopers,  when  on  their  marcli  to  Cirencester  in  1641,  that  Willia 
Oldysworth,  tlie  wordiy  by  iniprupiister  of  Fatrfoid  tythes, — whc 
soul  may  Heaven  auoil  for  titc  act,— Itad  the  wimlows  taken 
down  and  concealed.  It  was  no  dovibc  in  this  process  that  tJiey 
suffered  much  of  the  damage  now  rpparcut;  and,  in  replacing 
them,  tiiat  the  teckless  ilis|)bccn<.cnt  of  niany  of  the  pieces,  visible 
throughout  the  series,  took  place.    Itut  what  is  the  worst  they  luirfl 

'  By  Gr«it  Weirtm  to  FaningJon,  an-J  llic.-.«  by  CMCli  fordevca  diUm. 
■  Of  Sotantay,  Acpix  15th. 
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thus  suffered  to  tlie  delerioration  of  the  restorer's  worlc,  as  visible 
in  the  upper  lialf  of  "  The  I-asI  Judgracnt,**  in  two  of  the  ])rophets 
in  the  eleventh  window,  and  a  head  of  Chilst  in  "  The  Supper  at 
Einmaus,"  in  the  eighth  ? 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  i-'eiraor,  a  local  benefactress  (connected 
by  the  mother's  side  with  the  Barkers,  the  successors  of  the  Tames 
a*  lords  of  the  manor),  secured  the  vrindows  Yfiihout  with  btliced 
wire,  and  lefl  a  fund  to  keep  it  up.  From  this  fund  there  is  now 
n  surplus,  annually  expended  in  w.isbinff  down  the  windows,  within 
and  without,  with  water  and  xohitMom  brushei,  it  may  be  conceived 
At  what  risk,  both  of  abnuion  of  colour,  breakage  of  what  is  now 
whole,  and  detachment  of  what  is  alrexdy  cracked  I  This  practice, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  should  be  kt  once  abandoned.  A  com* 
raittce  of  thorouglily  qualified  persons  should  be  formed,  with  whom 
the  incumbent,  who  seems  very  desirous  to  do  his  best  for  the 
windows,  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  gladly  co-operate,  to  have  the 
windows  put  in  order;  lirst,  by  careful  rcstomtlon  to  their  proper 
places  of  the  displaced  pieces  of  old  glass  still  in  the  church ; 
next,  by  Tcpladog  tlic  altogether  missing  pieces  with  new  glass  of 
the  best  quality ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  careful  cleansing  and 
leleading  the  old  gloM.  Before  this  is  done,  if  an  exact  set  of 
coloured  drawings  of  the  same  si^e  as  tlie  originals  could  be  made,  it 
would  be  of  die  utmost  value  and  interesL  Could  not  the  Arundel 
Society  undertake  this  work,  or  might  not  a  general  subscription 
be  raised  for  all  these  purposes,  which  ought  not  to  be  left  altogether 
to  local  lEeal  and  munificence  ?  Albert  Duier's  lame  is  the  property 
of  the  world,  and  it  would  tic  discreditable  to  England  if  the  lovers  of 
art  failed  to  combine  in  doing  what  is  needful  to  preserve  the  great 
and  unique  monument  of  it  to  be  found,  as  I  cannot,  for  my  own 
part,  doubt,  in  Fairford  Church  windows 

Tom  Tavlor. 
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Norx. — Since  tliU  ftnlele  uxi  nnittn  (unil  after  the  fint  poitlon  of  it  hju]  jcone 
ti>prcM)i  Mr.  Kelt  luu  Ii.i4  lui  i>])j>ivtiiiiity  cf  csrcFiillf  uaAiiiinlii^  ilic  Drlt;iiial  St. 
Chritlciphcr,  in  tlic  poucuioii  of  Hirl  S|>eiic<r,  niid  liai  [<Mne  lo  the  condiuiou 
that  Ui«  date  tiu  n^  been  liunpet«ci  with  i  »>  thil  nil  concliuiom  founded  nn  liii 
suppotiiion,  (hftt  it  liad  been  fraudulently  altered  Troni  1493  lo  t.tij,  mutt  Im 
kbmdoned,  uid  v>  mudi  of  injr  irticlc  *»  <1q<cn<U  on  llitit  tupputitioD  coosidcnd 
U  iinwtitt«n.  T.  T. 
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Na  III. 


OUR  ORATORS. 

iR.  DISRAELI  has  only  made  one  or  Iwo 
Ii.irty  spee<:hes  this  session,  l)ul  he  h.is   dcveJ 
r-.    nltnosl  n  new  faculty  of  light  and   plcasaai   minis- 
i,^  Icrial  ^iJi/iagir.     Lord  Palmerston  was  vciy  succes3fii|fl 
in  answering  inconvenicni  and  unfriendly  quc^ions,  and  ihe  !Uittri<4 
sparkle  vhich  gleamed  in  his  eye,  and  which  heralded  the  pleasant 
rcton  and   the  happy  witticism,  will  long  be  remembered.     The 
present  I'rcinicr  has  adopted  Lord  Palmerston  for  hi»  model,  but  the 
copy  promises  to  surpass  the  originaL     Mr.  Disraeli  kno«-s  that 
members  come  down  at  half-past  four  to  be  amused  as  well  as  id- 
structcd ;  and  as   the  ingenuity  of  the  entire  Opposition,  and  of 
mutinous  and  disappointed  candidates  for  place,  has  been  at  work 
upon  the  notice-papei,  in  order  to  extract  matter  for  hostile  motions 
and  to  convey  imputations  against  departmental  adroini.ttmlion,  it  is 
considered  fair  parliamentary  warfare  to  banter  opponents,  to  dis- 
courage unJricndly  questions,  and  to  turn  the   laugh  against  llie_ 
cntics.  fl 

Some  of  Mr.  Diwacli's  replies  to  ministerial  questions  hai-e  been 
nia»teri)ieces  of  pleasantry  .ind  quiet  sarcasm.  Mr.  Darby  Griffith 
having  inquired  whether  it  was  true  that  the  Government  intended  toH 
give  n  baronetcy  to  ihc  member  for  Tliclford  (in  acknowledgment  of 
l>ic  return  of  llic  Lord  Advocate),  Mr.  Disraeli  affected  to  be  in 
doubt  which  member  for  Thetford  was  meant,  and  gravely  assuming 
(hat  it  must  be  the  I.ord  Advocate,  assured  his  iionourablc  friend, 
with  many  siiiJcrHuous  protestations,  tliat  tlie  ambition  of  the  learned 
lord  had  not  as  yet,  to  his  knowledge,  taken  tlie  form  of  a  desire 
for  a  baronetcy.  The  mystification  was  kept  up  with  sucli  admiral 
mock  (iTavity  that  shouts  of  laughter  rang  through  the  House. 

Again,  the  sonicivhat  eccentric  Sit  Thomas  Batcson,  a  Prote 
and  an  Orangeman,  insisted  uponhavinga"rea]lylruthftU''answeri 
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a  question  he  was  about  to  put  to  the  Premier;  and  when  interrtiplcd 
by  cries  of  "Ortler  !  "  said  something  about  the  s)-mpathics  and  sup- 
port of  [he  Irish  members  around  him  depending  upon  Mr.  Disraeli's 
denial  of  ihc  policy  attributed  to  him  by  Mr.  (iUdstonc  in  the  cele- 
brated letter  written  during  the  East  Worcestershire  election.  Was 
it,  therefore,  Sir  Thomas  demanded  to  know,  Ihc  intention  of  the 
Government  during  the  Seswon,  to  endow  the  Roman  Catliolii: 
Church  as  well  as  the  University  ?  Mr.  Dismeli  hereupon,  in  a  tone 
of  airy  banter,  and  a  perceptible  imitation  of  Lord  Pabner&ton's  half- 
humorous  and  hatf-contcmptuous  tone  in  putting  off  an  inconvenient 
query,  said  he  had  seen  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter,  but,  as  it  had  ap- 
peared tp  him  to  be  a  caricature  of  tlie  right  honourable  gentleman's 
least  happy  style,  he  had  set  it  down  as  a  mere  electioneering  squib, 
and  had  accordingly  <lismissed  it  as  unworthy  of  notice.  The  reply, 
which  was  half  a  rebuke  to  Sir  Thomas,  was  me:mt  to  be  irritating 
and  offensive  to  the  writer  of  the  letter  ;  yet  so  inimitable  was  the 
tonc  and  m.nnner  that  even  the  Opposition  licndies  could  not  help 
joining  in  the  roar. 

Of  the  same  cbss  of  replies  to  disagreeable  interpellations,  was 
Ihc  answer  to  Mr.  Grant  DulTs  inquiry  rcblivc  to  Mr.  Disraeli's 
speech  at  Merchant  Taylors'.  The  Premier  incl  the  inquiry  in  his 
usual  fashioiL  Mr.  Grant  DufTs  phraseolog}-,  his  thin  raice,  and 
peculiar  elocution,  elicited  a  good  deal  of  mirtli  from  the  Ministerial 
benches,  and  the  Premier  raised  a  ready  laugh  by  referring  to  tlie 
speech  of  Mr.  Grant  Duff  as  "an  exhibition."  Tlie  laughter  of  his 
supporters  was  fiiriher  encouraged  by  the  Premier's  suggestion  that 
Lord  Clarendon  was  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  in  Lord 
Palmcrston's  Government,  and  that  the  holder  of  this  office  docs  not 
ukc  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  our  foreign  rehttions. 

It  was  imporunt  to  hnish  a  somenhat  delicate  and  difficult  defence 
with  a  good  "  point,"  and  Mr.  Disraeli  raised  a  hearty  and  prolonge<l 
cheer  from  the  Ministerial  benches  by  bis  concluding  observation, 
that  "  Lord  Clarendon,  at  the  Foreign  Office,  had  inherited  difficulnes, 
and  he  bequeathed  them  to  his  successors."  Mr,  Grant  Duff  called 
Mr.  Disraeli  tlie  I.eolaid  of  politics ;  an<i  when  one  remembers  his 
agility,  dexterity,  anil  daring,  and  tlie  cat-like  grace  wiili  which  he 
always  alighu  ujion  his  feet,  the  com|>arison  wa-s  |>erha]>s,  more 
complimcnt.iry  than  it  was  intended  to  be.  In  his  "Vivian  Grey" 
(mitten,  as  he  himself  icUs  us,  when  a  boy),  he  says  : — "  No  con- 
juncture can  possibly  occur  (to  a  Minister),  however  fearful,  however 
tremendous  it  may  appear,  from  whence  a  man,  of  his  own  energy, 
may  not  extricate  himself,  as  a  maiiiier  by  the  tattling  of  his  cannon 
voi,  I.,  N.  S.  1B6B.  ».  V 
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can  d!s^]}ate  the  impending  waicr-spoul."  Foity  years  after  ihis  was 
written,  Mr.  Disraeli  retains  abundant  confidence  in  his  ability  to  dis- 
sipate an  imjiending  political  walcr-apoul  by  the  rattling  of  his  cannon, 
the  most  signal  instance  of  nhich  was  his  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  this  Session,  after  his  defeat  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish 
Church  Resolutions,  It  is  imiiossible  for  Mr.  Disraeli's  followers  not 
to  feci  something  of  the  same  confidence  in  their  leader's  piescncc  of 
mind  and  fertility  of  resource  which  he  himself  displays  in  every 
exigency. 

Mr.  Disraeli's  greater  speeches  have  abounded  in  felicitous  phrases 
anil  witticisms.  In  the  first  Irish  dcUile,  on  Mr.  Moguirc's  motion, 
he  almost  instantly  dissipated  the  effect  produced  by  the  impressive 
peroration  of  his  great  rival,  and  raised  a  bugh  on  his  own  side,  by 
deploring  the  misfortune  that  a  struggle  of  seven  hundred  years  had 
culminated  within  seven  days  from  his  elevation  to  the  office  of  Prirnc 
Minister.  How  the  Conservalives  cliecred  when  he  declared  that 
the  crisis  in  Ireland  was  "got  up"  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  was  a 
"  monstrous  invention  ;"  and  again  when  he  sought  to  show  that,  to 
disestablish  the  Irish  Church,  would  be  to  undermine  the  foundations 
of  the  Churdi  in  Englaml;  and  that,  to  "effect  such  a  revolution," 
the  opposition  must  first  obtain  "leave  from  the  country" — it  is 
unncccss.i>y  to  relate.  He  happily  disposed  of  one  of  his  own 
early  speeches,  quoted  out  of  his  own  mouth  against  him.  "  Nobo([y 
listened  to  me  at  the  time,"  he  said.  '*  That  speech,"  he  added, "  bore 
upon  it  the  heedless  rhetoric  which  is  tlie  appanage  of  speakers  below 
the  gangway ; "  but  in  his  "  historical  conscience  "  he  believed  the 
"  sentiment "  stiU. 

The  Premier's  next  great  speech  was  at  the  close  of  the  flcbate  on 
the  Irish  Church  Resolutions.  It  posscMcd  all  the  char:ic  ten  sties  of 
bis  midnight  manner — was  wildly  paradoxical  in  places,  so  that  Mr, 
Gladstone  desorihed  it  as  the  product  of  a  "heated  imagination'* — 
but  bristled  with  fun,  wit,  and  drollery,  and  wonderfully  amused  the 
House  and  its  royal  and  distinguished  visitors.  In  sarcasnos  and 
'Cpigtaminatic personalities,  Mr.  Disraeli  is  unrivalled;  and  his  atlu- 
moiis  to  Lord  Cranbomc  and  Mr.  Lowe  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
hose  who  heard  them.  Of  Lord  Cranbomc's  atucks  upon  him, 
he  said,  with  a  happy  collocation  of  phrase :— "  He  has  great  vigour 
in  his  invective,  and  he  has  no  want  of  vdndictiveness ;  but  I  must 
say  I  think  his  invective  wants j&rwA."  His  comparison  of  Mr.  Lowe 
to  Diogenes  and  his  tub  ¥ras  still  more  relished.  "  ^Vhen  the  bark  is 
beard  firom  this  side,  the  right  honourable  member  for  Calne  emerges 
— I  will  not  say  from  his  cave — but,  perhaps,  from  a  more  cynical 
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httntation.  He  joins  itume<ltatel)'  in  the  chorus  of  reciprocal 
aHdignity,  and 

*  WalU  tiU  monitroui  melody  to  Ihc  moon.' " 

Then  with  what  consummate  skill  he  hits  Off  the  personal  anugontsms 
which  it  is  Mr.  i.owc's  falc  to  elicit : — "  The  rigln  honourable  gentte- 
man,  the  member  for  Oilne,  is  a.  very  rcmarkabto  man.  He  is  a 
learned  man,  though  he  despises  histoiy.  He  is  almost  as  skilled  in 
logic  as  Dean  Aldrich.  But  what  is  more  remarkable  than  his  leam- 
iug  and  his  lofpc  is  tbat/ificfr  of  sfonl>tne^Ht  aversim  which  particu- 
Uily  characterises  hiro.  There  is  notlting  that  he  likes,  ind  almost 
everything  tlm  he  haic*.  He  hates  the  working  classes  of  Kngland. 
He  hates  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  He  hates  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland  He  hates  her  Majesty's  Ministers.  And  tmtil  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone)  placed  his  hand  upon  the  ailt, 
he  seemed  almost  to  hate  the  right  honourable  gentleman  the 
member  for  South  Lancashire  But  now  ail  is  changed.  Now  we 
have  '  the  hour  and  the  man"  [nn  cxprcsHon  of  Mr.  Lowe's  J.  But  I 
believe  the  clock  goes  wrong,  and  the  man  is  not  here."  This  in*y 
read  comparatively  tame,  but  in  tliat  crowded  and  brilliant  House, 
with  cvciy  &haft  feathered  by  the  cheers  of  die  excited  Minbterialists, 
and  every  sally  provoking  a  burst  of  laughter  from  all  parts  of  the 
House,  the  triumph  of  the  or.itor  was  complete. 

Scarcely  less  amusing  was  the  trap  which  the  rrcmicr  so  dcilfully 
laid,  and  in  which  he  caught  the  entire  House.  If  he  had  trespassed 
upon  the  House,  it  had  been,  he  said,  in  fair  self-defence,  for,  he 
added,  very  slowly  and  deliberately,  ''  I  have  never  alUtcked  any  one  in 
my  life."  Tlie  orator  made  a  slight  pause  here,  in  onlcr  to  enable 
the  House  duly  to  realise  what  seemed  to  be  the  unparalleled  coolness 
and  audaa'ty  of  llic  assertion.  There  arose,  of  course,  a  storm  of 
"  ohs !  "  followed  by  a  burst  of  laughter  and  cries  of  "  I'ccl  1 "  The 
Premier  quietly  waited  until  he  chose  to  finish  the  sentence,  which 
hod  been  purposely  left  incomplete — "  unUts  I  teat  first  attaekeJ." 
There  was  a  general  cheer  and  more  laughter  at  this  clever  escape, 
and  no  one  seemed  inclined  to  di.tpuie  the  assertion,  altliough  next 
tUy  members  in  vain  tried  to  satisfy  themselres  that  Mr.  Disradi 
attacked  Sir  Robert  Peel  purely  in  self-defence. 

The  Premier's  speech  on  returning  from  Osborne,  was  a  master- 
piece. The  most  keenly  critical  intellects  in  the  House,  sharpened 
by  the  desire  for  office,  hung  upon  every  word  of  the  story  of  his 
visit, — how  he  asked  the  Queen  for  authority  to  dissolve,  making  at 
the  same  time  an  alternative  offer  of  mignation,  and   how  V^ct 
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Majesty,  after  taking  a  night  to  reflect,  declinn]  toaccqit  (he  rcsigna. 
tion,  giving  him  full  liberty  either  to  dissolve  at  once,  or  to  appeal  to 
the  new  conttituenciet,  whichever  seemed  to  him  man  judicious. 
Mr.  Lo«-e  did,  intleed,  hint  thnt  the  so-called  ministerial  crisis  wait 
little  bencr  than  a  swindle,  and  thai  the  Premier  had  simply  deter- 
mined ncitlicr  to  resign  nor  dissolve ;  but  so  skilful  had  been  the 
ministerial  explanation,  that  the  House  at  large  either  believetl  that 
all  tlie  necessary  constitutional  forms  had  been  observe<i,  or  that 
they  had  only  been  dcjiartcd  from  or  modified  by  the  exceptional 
circumstances  of  the  coming  dissolution  under  the  new  Reform  Bill 
There  ha<i  been  another  portentous  waterspout,  and  the  tnaster- 
noarincr  had  again  dispersed  the  cloud  hy  the  ittttting  of  his  cannon. 
Ever  ancc  Mr.  Hardy's  spirited  speech  on  the  Irish  Church  Resolu- 
tions, the  Home  Secretar)-  has,  by  common  consent,  enjoyed  a  place 
only  second  to  that  of  Mr.  Disraeli  as  an  orator  and  debater.  His  rapid, 
rushing,  vigorous,  whirlwind  manner,  carries  the  older  rocmbets  bark 
to  the  days  of  ShieL  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  orators 
of  the  last  century  were  more  inflated  and  inflammatory  in  their  style 
than  those  of  the  present  day  ;  and,  if  eloquence  \%  to  be  judged  hy 
its  power  to  move  and  excite  the  immediate  audience,  they  were 
greater  masters  of  their  art  than  any  of  our  contemporary  orators. 
-Our  modem  and  more  sober  standard  is  doubtless  attributable 
to  the  knowledge  that  speeches  will  be  printed  word  for  word 
next  day.  and  that  an)'  bombastic  language  which  might  lash  up  an 
admiring  audience  into  heat  and  enthusiasm,  would  be  calmly 
•measured  and  discounted  at  its  true  value  by  the  more  ijuiei  and 
'thoughtful  class  of  people  who  read  the  speeches  next  day  at  their 
'Arcsides.  But  Mr,  Hardy  has  no  rhetorical  afterthoughts  or  mis- 
'^vings.  He  has  abundant  fluency.  He  speaks  in  a  high  key.  His 
-woioe  is  tremulous  with  emoiioii.  His  words  arc  like  a  rusliing 
Stream,  and  he  speaks  the  honest  convictions  of  his  heart  In  his 
*'  No  surrender "  sjiecch  on  the  Irish  Church,  he  spoke  with  such 
fervour  of  manner  thai,  at  no  time  during  the  debate,  did  the  House 
ring  with  cheers  so  fast  and  fiirious.  >V'hcn,  in  bis  peroration,  he 
said  that,  "  speaking  for  himself,"  he  would  never  consent,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  the  <liseilal>tishmcnt  of  tlie  Irish  Church,  not 
be  a  par^  to  the  separation  from  the  State  of  that  Church  which  had 
preserved  the  life  of  the  Keformation  in  the  midst  of  Irebnd,  the 
ministerial  cheers  were  ringing,  entliusiastic,  and  prolonged.  Next 
day  the  Tima  said  the  House  had  been  under  the  illusion  that  it 
had  been  listening  to  oratory,  implying  that  Mr.  Hardy  was  not  «n 
orator  after  alt.     AMicn  his  speech  came   to  be  read  the   critic* 
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discovered  tlutt  it  was  wonly,  veibose,  and  laclcing  in  precision. 
Tli«  test  of  oratory  i*  fully  diicusted  l)y  Ciciero,  "  Btut."  t.  49-54. 
Tlie  great  Komun  stiUe^t  dUcinctly  ihnt  the  goo<lncsK  of  ontory  can 
only  be  tried  by  its  success,  and  ihat  the  trilical  judge  can  only 
inquire  into  ihc  causes  of  that  success.  The  Conscr\-alive  party 
would  certainly  think  ihcy  had  lost  by  the  exchange  if  the  Home 
Secretary  should,  on  some  future  occauon,  exchange  his  fervid 
oratory  and  vibrate  sentences,  which  elicit  a  sharp  rattling  fire  of 
cheers,  for  a  more  «obcr,  more  precise,  and  possibly  more  logical 
style,  altltough  it  might  command  greater  adrtuRition  in  the  news- 
pupers  next  day. 

I^ord  Stanley  makes  no  claim  to  the  character  of  st  great  orator, 
and  no  speaker  of  any  pretension  in  the  House  is  less  of  a  rheto- 
rician. While  Mr.  Hardy  is  most  successful  in  appealing  to  sym- 
pathies and  ami  Jill  til  ies,  Lord  Stanli:y  goes  straight  to  the  reason 
of  his  autliencc.  .\lthough  a  clear  thinker,  acciiratc  in  argument, 
and  an  impariia]  judge,  his  speech  on  the  Irish  Church  was  singu- 
larly unsuccessful.  In  the  first  place,  his  words  were  so  indistinctly 
enunciated  that  only  those  who  sal  nearest  him  could  hear  nhat  he 
said.  Then  his  mechanical  and  judicial  treatment  of  the  subject  was 
distasteful  to  that  numerous  section  of  his  party  with  whom  the 
maiiilenance  of  church  establishments  ii  quite  as  much  a  matter  of 
religious  feeling  and  tradition  as  of  reason  and  judgment  I.ord 
Stanley  was  not  utmalurally  mortilied  at  the  preference  evinced  by 
his  i«irty,  and  ])ossibty  by  a  majority  in  the  Cabinet,  for  a  policy 
that  he  regarded  as  in  the  long  run  indefensible  ;  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  session  he  contented  himself  with  the  defence  and  explanation  of 
his  foreign  policy.  Here  he  was  unass-iilable-  His  speech  on  the 
Alabama  claims  was  modcrutc,  wcll-rcasoncd,  and  almost  judicial 
in  its  candour  and  impartiality,  and  the  cheers  which  greeted  him 
&om  the  Opposition,  quite  as  loudly  as  from  the  Ministeria]  benches, 
probably  more  than  consoled  him  for  his  failure  as  a  party  le.\der. 
His  subsequent  speeches  on  Consular  Courts  in  the  East,  the  aflfairs 
of  Crete,  the  right  of  expatriation,  in  connection  with  the  allegiance 
of  emigrants  to  the  United  Stales,  and  lastly  on  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech 
at  Merchant  Taylort'  Hatl  were  so  candid  and  so  successful,  that  tJte 
Opppsition  in  each  case  were  foremost  in  leading  tlie  plau<tii5. 

Mr.  Ward  Hunt  succeeded  to  a  deficiency,  and  when  lie  rose  in  a 
comparatively  tliin  House  to  make  his  financial  statement,  the  tradi- 
tional gloi^'  of  Budget  nights  seemed  to  have  departed  from  the 
House.  Vet  his  manner  was  easy  and  assured,  and  his  statement 
business-like  and  unimpeachable.     Mr.  Gbdstone  hivn^eW  ^wN&  t»A 
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have  been  clearer^  more  orderly,  or  more  arithmetical.  He  was 
obliged  to  levy  3n  income-tax  of  sixpence  in  the  pound,  and  even 
with  this  could  not  calculate  upon  a  surphis  of  more  than  711,000/. 
There  was  at  the  last  sometliing  almofi  poetical  in  the  regrets  of  the 
new  CbaDCcllor  of  the  Exchequer  that  he  was  obliged  to  stifle  inspi- 
rations strong  within  him  lo  do  something  creative  and  origioal  as 
a  finance  minister.  If  his  budget  was  ttnjimbiiious,  it  was  at  least  in- 
lelligiblCi  and  founded  on  sound  piinciples.  Mr.  ^VaId  Hunt's  sub- 
sequent speeches  on  financial  subjects — clear,  tmpretending,  and 
accurate — while  ihcy  wore  acccpt-ible  to  the  House  at  brge,were  the 
more  satisfactory  to  the  Conservative  benches,  as  showing  that  thejr 

ve  a  financier  in  their  body  competent  at  any  lime  to  hold  his  own, 
not  unlikely  on  some  future  occasion  to  \viitc  his  name  favour- 
ably in  the  annals  of  English  linance. 

The  Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer  was  still  more  sorely  tried 
during  the  debates  on  the  Metropolitan  Foreign  Cattle  Market  BilL 
He  was  held  responsible  for  the  financial  portion  of  the  measure,  and 
the  sources  from  which  the  funds  for  erecting  the  new  market  were  to 
be  derived.  Unfortunately  the  bill  was  in  cliarge  of  the  Vice-Presi' 
dent  of  the  Committee  of  Vnvy  Council,  who  had  conducted  n-ith 
v«y  indifferent  success  the  negotiations  with  the  Corporattoa  of  the 
Cily.  Eew  ministers  hare  been  harder  pressed  by  a  powerful  and 
pcrtinadous  opposition  ilun  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  upon  the  Cattle  Bill, 
yet  he  never  lost  his  temper,  and  indeed  hardly  abated  anything 
of  his  constitutional  good  humour.  The  Ministry  lost  their  bill,  but 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exclicqiicr  obtained  the  respect  of  his  oppo- 
nents for  resisting  the  pressure  put  upon  him  either  lo  advance  money 
out  of  the  Exchc<iucr  for  constructing  the  market,  or  to  give  a 
Govemmcnl  guarantee  for  the  money. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcoie  has  derived  a  reflected  lustre  from  the 
success  of  the  Abyssinian  expedition,  and  has  won  greater  renown  as 
an  anxious  and  painst.-iking  adminbtrator  than  as  an  orator.  His 
monotonous  tone,  hesitating  deliver}',  and  diffuse  explanations,  make 
him  an  unaltruclive  speaker  at  the  best ;  and  his  mannerisms  have 
become  confirmed  during  the  session  just  ended.  His  Indian  Budget 
was  delivered  to  an  audience  fluctuating  in  number  from  twcl\-e  to 
twenty  members. 

Mr.  Disraeli  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  tlie  services  of  the  best 
Lord  Advocate  we  have  had  ui  the  House  for  many  years.  Mr. 
Gordon  has  brought  in  fifteen  bills  this  session,  many  of  them  effect- 
ing tmjtortant  and  extensive  improvements  in  the  law  of  Scotland, 
and  evcty  one  of  these  ultimately  received  the  royal  assent    The 
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clauses  of  the  Scotch  Reform  Bill  were  dntwn  up  with  care  and  skill, 
nn^  he  greatly  assisted  liy  his  tact  and  temper  in  itassing  the  bill 
through  the  Commons.  So  ijopular  did  he  become,  that  the  membcrt 
for  Scotland,  of  all  political  opinions,  gave  him  a  dinner  at  Green- 
wich,— a  rare  compliment,  but  richly  merited  by  his  candour,  acces- 
sibility, and  bonhomU.  Lord  Advocate  Gordon  appears  to  be  a  great 
favourite  with  the  Premier,  who  naturally  takes  to  the  new  men  who 
owe  their  political  advancement  to  himscIC  He  makes  no  preten- 
sioni  to  rhetoric,  but  hla  statements  on  Scotch  matters  are  calm, 
clear,  and  unaggressive. 

If  Scotland  has  a  popular  Lord  Advocate,  Ireland  b  still  more 
fortunate  in  her  Chief  Secretary.  Tlie  Kirl  of  Mayo  ha.*  developed 
administrative  abilities,  and  performeit  public  services  in  putting 
down  the  Fenian  rebellion  in  Ireland,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
friends,  justify  his  ambition  to  represent  his  Queen  in  a  wider  and 
more  prominent  field  of  action.  His  great  speech  of  the  session 
was  delivered  upon  Mr.  Maguire's  debate  on  the  past  and  present 
condition  of  Ireland,  when  Lord  Mayo  addressed  the  House  for  three 
hours  and  a  half,  exhausting  at  the  same  lime  tlic  subject,  tlie  patience 
of  the  House,  and  the  physical  strength  of  the  speaker.  It  was  in 
this  speech  that  Lord  Mayo,  in  detailing  the  Government  measures 
for  the  pacification  of  Ireland,  threw  out  a  feeler  to  the  cATecl  tliat 
policy  and  justice  might  demand  the  equalisation  of  Church  esta> 
blishmcnls  in  Ireland,  but  that  it  must  be  done,  not  by  a  levelling,  but 
by  an  elevating  process.  This  passage  was  often  quoted  during  the 
session,  both  in  and  out  of  tlie  House,  to  mean  the  endowment  by 
the  State  of  the  Roman  Catholic  jiricsthood,  a?(  well  as  the  Tresby- 
lerian  clergy.  Lord  Mayo  more  than  once  protested  that  his  words 
did  not  bear  so  wide  an  intcri>rctation,  although  there  was  no  attempt 
to  dispute  the  accuracy  of  the  reports  of  his  speech.  1-Ic  afterwards 
brought  in  the  Irish  Reform  Bill,  which,  shora  of  the  distribution 
scheme,  pxssed  easily,  if  not  half  contemptuously,  through  the  Com- 
mons, an<l  almost  without  remark  in  the  I.ords.  Lord  Mayo's  placid 
good  humour  is  still  the  characterixiie  of  his  S])eeches,  but  the  duty 
of  dealing  with  the  treasonable  designs  of  the  Fenians  has  driven 
much  of  the  "  offending  Adam  "  of  phlegmatic  ease  and  seeming 
tendency  to  sclf-indulgcncc  out  of  him. 

Lord  Robert  Montagu  is  a  Minister  of  an  entirely  opposite  cha- 
racter. His  vivacious  self-assertion  and  intense  self-consciousness 
provoke  beforehand  an  antagonism  which  is  not  diminished  by  his 
Hpeedies.  He  is  quick  and  dever  in  debate,  but  rash  and  impulsive. 
He  defended  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  Bill  wii,V\  a.\i\V\Vi,\»!(. 
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took  lib  measures  so  ill  with  rcgasA  to  the  maiket  authority  that  the 
measure  broke  dow-n.  He  was  the  only  Minister  upon  ilie  Treasury 
bench  who  habitually  saiil  olTcn^ivc  thingx  of  and  concerning  his 
0]>ponems.  These  arc  not  (lualiiics  which  contmend  a  colleague  to 
the  present  Premier,  and  it  has  bccD  a  moot  point  during  the  session 
whether  l^rd  Robert  Montagu  would  do  the  Ministry  lew  harm 
from  the  unfriendly  position  occupied  by  Mr.  Sandford,  Mr.  Liddell, 
and  Mr.  l.owther,  than  upon  the  front  ministerial  bench. 

Sir  John  I'akingloii  and  Mr.  Corry  liave  taken  no  slure  in  the 
defence  of  mini.itcri.il  policy.  Tlieir  departmental  adminiKtnitioa 
has  been  severely  (Titidscd.  Sir  John  I'akinjcion  i.t  a  roilitar 
Tcformer.  lie  has  been  anxiously  engaged  in  overcoming  ih*1 
War  Office  and  Horse  Guards'  objections  to  the  changes  in  anny 
administration,  which  have  been  introduced  on  the  rccommcndati 
of  Lord  StrathDaira's  commitlce.  Mr.  Corry  has  been  absent  duriii] 
a  great  part  of  the  Session,  in  consequence  of  a  Be\'cte  donieslic 
affliction;  but  his  place  has  been  not  unsatisfactorily  supplied  by 
Lord  Henry  Lennox,  Secretary  to  the  Navy. 

The  orators  of  the  0]>position  still  remain  to  be  described.  It  ia 
enough  for  the  present  to  add  that  a  member's  reminiscences  of  the 
wit  and  eloquence,  of  the  laughter,  cliecrs,  and  counter-cheers  of  the 
Session,  go  far  to  compensate  hiiu  for  ihc  long,  dreary,  and  exhausting 
attendances  upon  the  House  and  hi  committees  which  would  odier- 
wise  make  the  duty  of  a  legislator  intolerable. 


Epicurus  Evdel,  XI.P. 


"After  Dark;* 


A    SKETCH    IN    THE    STREETS 

■URDER!  Murder  1"  You  iiave  heanl  Ihc  cry 
before,  uo  doubt,  my  friend ;  beard  it  on  your  way 
from  Ihc  theatre  or  from  Evans's,  when  Inkinjf  a 
short  cut  to  your  roonis.  It  is  a  terrible  cry ;  but 
somehow  one  g,i:Ui  uted  to  it  in  l^ndon.  Yul  not  so  useti  to  it  but 
that  it  octa^iunally  excites  one's  sympathy  and  interest. 

I'crriblc  tiics  of  murder  :irrcs(cd  my  footsteps  iJie  other  night,  not 
Ur  from  Oarrick  Street.  A  few  yards  brought  mc  to  tlic  scene  of  the 
disturbance.  I  think  they  called  the  locality  Newport  Sircel  or 
Prince's  Buildings.  A  aowd  surrounded  a  binting  woman,  li^ht 
kirmishing  between  some  few  others  of  the  sex  going  on  al  the  out- 
skirts of  the  throng. 

"  Give  the  girl  air,  can't  yon,"  said  a  lough-looking  fellow,  who 
held  a  limp,  gasping  young  woman  in  his  arms.     "  Oct  her  ukds  ' 
water.    One  would  Uiiiik  you  weren't  human." 

"  Let  her  go  to  the  'urspiial,"  said  a  stalwart  woman,  brandishing 
a  brawny  ann,  and  cleaving  a  way  through  the  throng. 

"  \\'ho  arc  you  ?  "  asked  the  first  speaker. 

"  I'm  her  mawiher,  I  am." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  do  something  for  your  child  ?  Get  her  a 
glasi  of  water." 

"  She  don't  want  no  water.    Take  her  to  the  'orspital." 

Upon  which  the  Eiinting  girl  was  led  away,  her  hair  falling  in 
Tagged  heaps  upon  her  slioulders. 

Meanwhile  a  second  damsel  who  had  been  in  ilic  fight  re-cngagcd' 
ta  a  short  dosing  encounter  with  the  mother,  and  then  made  her 
esca])e. 

I  was  curious  to  see  the  end  of  the  disturbance.  1  had  not  followed 
the  fainting  person  many  paces  before  her  "  mawihcr "  sec  up  another 
wild  scream  of "  Murder  I "  followed  by  a  shriller  yell  of  ''  Police ! " 
In  a  moment  the  girl  with  her  hair  down  came  out  of  her  faint 
responding  to  the  war-whoo]>  <|uitc  vigorous  and  fresh. 

"  Well,  upon  my  soul  I "  8ai<l  tlic  good  Samaritan-in-cliief  who  had 
held  her,  "  there's  a  woman  fur  you;  nothing  tlie  matter  <Ki.vKViA:t" 
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Nor  was  there.   For,  joined  by  licr  mother,  she  once  more  plunged 
headlong  inio  a  general  free  fight,  at  the  cloHe  of  which  tlie  police : 
appeared. 

Up  to  this  time  nothing  had  been  said  of  robbery.  The  heroine 
of  the  first  encounter  lud  disappeared. 

"  Where's  that  Mackney  gal  ? "  asked  the  one  whom  the  crowd 
CftUcd  "  the  mawthcr." 

"  Gone,  and  I'le  lost  one  of  my  ear  rings,"  said  the  daughter, 
whom  diej-  called  Samh  Burke. 

"  Cliarge  her  with  stealing  it ;  I'll  do  it,"  said  the  "  mawihcr;"  and 
at  this,  in  a  &wh  bunt  of  feminine  excitement,  she  pitdied  upon  tlie 
pa^Tment  something  out  of  a  bundle.  I  looked  down,  and  behold,  it 
was  a  child.  The  infiint  fell  upon  ct  doorstep,  and  seemed  quite 
used  to  it ;  another  child  picked  it  up,  and  ihc  row  went  on. 

"Hie's  had  a  month  just  now,"  said  the  "mawihcr."  *'  I  give  that 
gal  in  charge  for  stealing  niy  daughter's  ear-ring ;  hang  her,  slic  shall 
have  another  month." 

"  Come,  clear  out  of  this,"  said  the  police ;  "  clear  out." 

"Robbery!  stop  thief  t"  sbouted  the  "mawtlier."  "This  way,  good 
gentlemen.     Tliat  Mackney  gal's  the  thief." 

The  police  (three  of  thtm  :  they  knew  the  wretched  character  of 
Prince's  Buildings)  followed  the  "  mawtlier,"  who  led  the  way  to  an 
adjacent  house ;  nnd  close  by  mc,  in  the  d.irkncss,  she  stnick  another 
woman  a  violent  blow  on  the  head,  then  screamed  "  Murder ! 
murder  I"  and  swore  some  one  had  nearly  killed  her  that  very 
niomenL 

The  police,  somewhat  bcwildere<l,  tried  to  clear  the  narrow  street, 
which  w.is  blocked  Dp  with  vegetable  carts  and  coster's  trucks,  as 
well  as  uiili  a  dirty,  yelling,  fighting  crowd. 

At  the  door  of  IVtackney's  house  stood  the  proprietor,  In  his  shirt 
sleeves. 

"What  the  divle  d'ye  want  here?"  he  asked,  in  a  ridi  IriA 
brogue. 

"  To  sec  your  daughter,"  said  tlie  police ;  and  they  pushed  into 
the  black,  narrow  passage,  where  a  barred  door  tlayed  their  progress. 

"  Do  you  persist  in  ch.irging  this  girl  with  felony  ?"  one  of  there 
asked,  turning  upon  "  the  mawihcr." 

"  Yes,  the  brute,  wiih  robberj- ;  I  see  her  do  IL" 

"  Oh,  you  liar ! "  said  another  woman  close  by. 

"  Ijar  yourself!"  said  "  the  mawther,"  making  a  dash  at  her  eentor^' 
and  sending  me  Hying  against  a  tough  fellow,  who  for  a  moment 
seemed  inclined  to  resent  the  affront  on  my  innocent  self.    How  I 
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should  have  fared  with  my  while  w-aistcoat  and  light  gold  cxe-S'i^i 
had  he  done  so,  I  fear  to  think. 

"  \\'\\\  you  open  this  door?"  shouted  tlie  pohce. 

"Divic  a  bit,  you've  no  right  here,"  excbimed  the  Irishnuui. 
"  Where's  your  warrant?" 

"  You  won't  unlock  it — you  have  the  key," 

"  Ne%'er ! " 

"  Break  it  iu  !  Oh  the  base  robber,"  exclaimed  "  the  tnawlher," 
witiv  an  aside  whimper  to  her  daughter.  "We'll  have  her  now,  swear 
you  sec  her  do  it." 

And  then  crash  went  the  door,  and  out  the  officcn  dragged  a  pale, 
■lender  girl,  whom  they  proceeded  to  remove. 

I  folloA'ed  then),  and  when  the  crowd  had  thinned  sonewhati  I 
ventured  10  speak  to  one  of  tlie  policemen, 

"  Did  you  find  the  ring  upon  her  ?  "  I  asked,  most  deferentially. 

"  D/e  think  wt  search  a  ivoinan,"  was  the  ofliccr's  reply,  looking 
pityingly  upon  mc. 

"  She  ne^  er  stole  the  ring,"  I  saiil ;  "  the  cliarge  ts  simply  a  piece 
of  malice  and  revenge." 

"  Oh,"  was  all  (he  odiccrs  reply. 

"  Here,  sir,  what's  to  be  done  along  of  the  baby?''a5ke<I  an  urchin 
in  rags,  not  much  bigger  than  the  other  urchin  in  its  arms. 

"Go  along,"  said  tlie  officer.  At  tliat  moment  "the  mawther" 
CAine  up,  and  took  her  oflsjiring,  and  folded  it  in  her  shawl  oi  she 
had  done  once  before. 

It  was  past  midnight.  The  gas  lamps  gleamed  fitfully  upon  the 
little  ragged  procession  as  it  p.isscd  Itirough  sundr>'  dark  alleys,  and 
finally  emerged  into  Uegent  Street,  where  painted  jades  were  Still 
promenading,  and  late  cabmen  were  picking  up  infamous  fares. 

We  crossed  to  the  station-house,  and  there  I  begged  perraisuon 
to  enter  with  the  charge. 

All  the  time  there  kept  close  by  my  w'de  a  fierce  looking  foreigner, 
who  .It  every  remark  that  I  made  in  <hsiiar3gemenl  of  "the  mawther," 
and  in  litvour  of  the  accused,  seemed  to  scowl  upon  mc  fcrocioujiy. 
However  much  I  avoided  him,  he  stilt  perHcveringly  placed  himself 
on  my  right  hand,  ever  with  the  same  fiendish-looking  glare.  Once 
or  twice  1  thought  his  hand  wandered  suspiciously  to  his  waistband, 
where  I  im.igincd  some  long  knife  lay  hi<idcn.  "  The  mawihcr,"  too, 
looked  as  though  she  were  continually  taking  my  measure  for  one  > 
her  fierce  deadly  springs;  Even  when  we  were  in  the  station-hous^j 
the  foreigner  stood  where  I  stood,  and  in  the  course  of  my  statement  1 
tried  to  interrupt  me. 
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The  officer  in  charge  smiled  kindly  when  I  ^lokc,  evidenily  amused 
at  my  uieless  pliilanihropy  in  appearing  there, 

"  1  should  certainly  not  have  come,"  1  said, "  <li<l  I  not  feel  that  it 
is  the  dtity  of  an  Eiiglishniaii,  when  he  sees  an  act  of  injustice  being 
pcrpetnttcd,  to  du  his  he»t  to  prevent  ihc  iicconiplishmcnt  of  such  a 
design." 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  said  the  officer, 

"  Thank  you,  kind  sir/'  said  the  prisoner,  vrhom  they  had  put  into 
a  sort  of  dock. 

"  ThiK  perwjn  who  has  given  the  prisoner  in  diarge  is  evidently  * 
very  bad  woman.     She  waR  most  violent,  and  1  heard  her  arrange  tal 
bring  this  charge  of  robbery." 

The  forcii^ncr  glared  at  me,  and  "  the  mawthcr,"  unable  to  control 
her  rage  at  my  interference,  mailc  a  (Ia:«li  at  me,  still  l>iby  in  amis. 
Slic  was  ejected  in  consc<iucncc,  and  the  case  proceeded. 

The  "mawlher's"  daughter  persisted  in  tlicchat^cof  robbery,  and 
the  inspector  explained  to  me  that  he  had  no  other  alternative  but  lo 
enter  it. 

"  And  will  she  be  locked  up  ? " 

"  Vcs  :  until  Monday  morninji;." 

The  night  was  Saturday.  During  the  brawl  it  had  become  Sun- 
day ;  so  the  prisoner  would  receive  two  days'  imprisonment  before- 
hamL  I  ex|>Uincd  that  this  was  rather  hard,  and  olTered,  like  a 
generous  donkey,  to  be  bail  for  ihc  accused. 

"  Can't  lake  bail  for  felony." 

"  'llien  r  will  .nppcar  on  Moiiitay  at  Marlborough  Street." 

"Very  kind  of  you,  sir,"  said  the  inspector;  and  he  wrote  dovD 
my  name. 

"  Heaven  bless  you,"  said  the  prisoner. 

And  1  inwardly  invoked  heaven's  protection  against  that  fierce, 
desperate  foreigner,  at  whose  hands  I  expected  a  violent  atiault.  1 
could  not  mistake  the  malicious  grin  which  1  saw  u|>on  his  fiice 
when  he  followed  me  iuto  the  ante-room  to  leave  the  station. 

I  was  loo  proud  to  ask  for  the  protection  of  the  police ;  but  it 
ocniircd  to  me  that  1  had  belter  explain  to  this  buu]it4ooking 
Tellow  that  my  only  interest  in  tlie  case  was  an  honett  deaire  to  tee 
Jntlice  done. 

"  You  appear  to  be  angry,  sir,"- 1  said,  in  my  blandest  accents,  **  ai 
Uic  course  1  have  taken  in  this  businesiL" 

"  No,  lair,"  he  replied,  in  a  weak,  mild  voice. 

"Arc  )'0u  not  connected  in  someway  with  'the  mawther?'  '  I 
askc<l 
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"  No,  sair,"  he  saJd  again,  in  a  tJeTcrciitial  iHaniier. 

*'  And  you  are  not  angry  with  mc  ?" 

"  No,  salr.  I  lank  you,  sair,  vcr  much ;  from  my  heart,  jair.  I>e 
girl  ii  as  innocent  as  zc  babe  vol  is  not  bom." 

"  I  am  Kladyou  think  so;  I  feared  you  thought  mc  meddlesome." 

"Oh  no,  iair.  1  sal!  lake  your  hand,  sair,  for  jour  kindness. 
You  are  un  bon  hrave  AngMerre — trks  bon  AHglais." 

Teart  fell  hot  and  last  upon  my  hand. 

"  Zat  girl,"  he  went  on,  "  was  in  prison  von  month  (or  my  rfake, 
sair ;  and  on  Monday  she  vas  to  be  my  wife,  sair — on  ze  Monday,,, 
sair." 

"And  so  she  shall,"  I  said,  looking  round  defiantly. 

I  feic  almost  disappointed  th.it  he  was  not  a  cuc-throeit.  Never 
was  my  physiognomical  acuteness  so  much  at  fault.  This  bandit  was 
a  lender,  soft-hearted  Frenchman.  When  we  got  into  the  street 
"  Hie  mawiher "  had  disappeared,  and  a  small  crowd,  crying,  "  This  is 
the  gentleman,"  insisted  upon  escorting  me  home.  They  were 
nearly  all  Irish,  ami  ihey  called  for  all  manner  of  blessings  on  my 
had 

When  the  prisoner  was  locked  up,  a  laliered  dress  which  she  had 
brought  with  her  to  show  how  she  had  been  ill-used,  was  h.inded  to  her 
]iarcnu,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mackney.  AVhen  they  reached  my  door  in 
Covent  Garden,  Mrs.  M.  had  discovered  ninepcncc  in  the  pockets. 
I  regret  to  say  that  the  parents  rjuarrelled  over  this  money,  and  so 
fiercely  grew  the  altcrcition  that  I  hurriedly  used  my  latch-key  and 
disappeared. 

On  Monday  morning,  when  I  went  to  the  police-court,  I  found 
that  nearly  all  the  two  contending  families  had  succeeded  in  getting 
into  gaol  within  two  hours  after  I  had  left  them.  I  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  "the  mawther"  fined  for  an  assault  on  my  poor 
foreigner;  the  first  prisoner's  mother  fined  for  assaulting  the  said 
first  prisoner's  father ;  Sarah  Burke  sentenced  to  a  week  for  liot 
near  the  gaol ;  and  "  that  Mackney  gal "  aaiuitted  of  the  charge 
robbery. 

That  very  day,  as  I  had  promised  him,  the  foreigner  wedded  " 
innocent  girl."    At  night  "  the  nwwilier's  "  baby  died  in  her  SLnniJ 
And  this  is  life  in  London ! 


h«*^M*^St,S\«.4k*t*- 


A  Song  of  Age. 


HEN  our  feet  were  as  feel  of  the  tUncer, 

And  the  tones  of  our  voices  as  song. 
When  tlic  light  was  too  fleeting  for  plcAsurc, 
And  ihc  darkness  for  slumber  too  long, 
We  were  glad  and  rejoiced  in  our  being; 

Our  heails  were  exultant  in  praise 
For  the  raiilure  of  loving  and  living. 
And  the  infinite  joy  of  out  dajs. 


Now  ihc  fervour  of  life  has  deported. 

We  hare  emptied  the  gourds  of  dcliglit; 
Wc  complain  to  the  night,  "It  is  weaty," 

And  wc  cry  of  the  day,  "  It  is  night  1 " 
Wc  arc  guests  who  have  risen  for  going, 

And  our  hearts  only  quicken  with  praise 
For  the  languor  that  comclh  of  living 

And  tlie  torpor  with  ending  of  days. 


William  Saw-ver. 


k 


Europe  in  Transition. 


N  the  midst  of  the  trarKiuilliiy  that  now  reigns  through 
out  Europe  it  is  difficult  to  realise  the  fact  that  we  have 
only  reached  a  pause  in  a  mighty  revolution.  From  one 
end  of  the  continent  to  the  other  perfect  peace  prevails. 
Hiisy  as  the  armourers  may  he  in  making  necdle-gnns,  Chafsepots, 
or  Snidcn,  and  In  fin<lin|;  out  the  moKt  destntrtivc  kinds  of  cannon, 
not  an  angry  sliot  is  heard  in  Europe.  Busy  as  the  great  military 
power*  may  be,  conscripting  and  drilling  and  overtaainf;  Uieir 
liarasscd  citizens,  not  a  single  sentinel  is  called  upon  to  pcrfonn  ihe 
actual  duties  of  war.  Even  the  wordy  wai^e  of  diplomacy  seems 
to  have  cease<L  The  rumours  that  float  on  the  air  »how  only  the 
unea-sincAS  of  men's  minds,  for  there  i.t  no  mention  of  any  matter  of 
serious  contention  among  tlie  powere  of  Kurope.  The  tomahawk 
lies  buried,  and  the  pipe  of  peace  sends  up  itt  calmest  wreaths. 
How  long  this  deep  tranquillity  is  likely  to  last  may  best  be  judged 
of  by  taking  a  glance  al  whnt  has  been  accomplished,  and  comparing 
it  with  that  which  remains  to  be  done 

The  changes  that  have  been  effected  in  the  state  of  Europe 
durin;;  the  past  ten  years  exceed  in  importance  the  changes  accom- 
plished in  any  former  decade  of  modem  timet.  Even  when  the 
great  Napoleon  carried  his  victorious  arms  over  Continental  Euro])^ 
and  made  and  unmade  kings,  no  such  changes  were  effected  as  tlie 
reconstruction  of  Italy  and  Germany  out  of  the  scattered  fragments 
of  those  ancii-nt  nations.  The  sword  of  the  conqueror  <li<l  indeed 
give  new  dynasties  and  new  laws  to  vast  masses  of  the  human  race ; 
but  Ihe  revolutions  so  nccomplishcd  were  destitute  of  the  moral 
accompaniments  that  make  the  recent  changes  in  Europe  so  import- 
ant in  themselves  and  so  significint  of  results  in  the  future.  In  the 
one  case,  the  Eace  of  Europe  wras  temporarily  changed  by  an  inc- 
sistible  overflow  of  the  military  pou-er  of  France,  led  by  a  man  of 
singular  daring  and  wonderful  genius  as  a  sol<lier ;  in  the  other,  the 
face  of  Europe  has  been  changed  by  a  series  of  events  that  have 
their  roots  in  a  deep  and  powerful  current  of  human  opinion. 

Ten  years  ago  neither  Italy  nor  Germany  had  any  national  exist- 
ence.   Those  grand  old  nations  of  the  past  had  been  broken  u.^ 
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into  innumerable  fragments,  and  in  the  ircalcncss  of  division  their 
n;itioDal  ])owcr  had  paucd  away.  Italy  was  divided  into  petty 
sovereignties,  whose  mlent  were  tyrants  lo  their  subjects  an<!  pti])pcts 
ill  the  hands  of  their  jiowerful  neighbours.  Gennany  «-as  also  par- 
r:elled  out  into  such  <livi«ion%,  great  and  small,  that  her  national 
power  was  completely  ildroyed.  The  second,  and  third,  and  fouitJi, 
and  fifth-rate  states  were  iiscfid  only  for  the  two  great  Gcnnan 
po«'en  lo  quarrel  over ;  and  those  two  great  powers  were  so  well 
balanced,  and  so  full  of  mutual  jealousy,  that  they  could  safely  be 
left  to  neutralise  each  other's  influence.  And  so  Germany,  i>owerrul 
enough  united  to  take  an  equal  share  in  the  highest  buuncss  of 
nations,  was  conquered  by  division,  and  made  of  no  account  in 
Europe. 

Vet  a  strong  national  feeling  existed  throughout  both  countries. 
It  was  perhaps  more  latent  in  Italy  than  in  Germany ;  but  It  was 
more  passionate,  and  it  was  fed  by  the  deeper  degradation  into 
which  her  petty  sovereigns  had  led  the  Italian  people.  The  love  of 
Fatherland  was  at  once  a  sentiment  and  a  creed  in  the  minds  of  the 
Germans ;  and  despite  a  national  tendency  to  waste  their  patriotism 
in  sounding  xpecche«,  there  was  genuine  revolutionary  spirit  apparent 
in  the  men  who  supported  the  Naiionalverein.  Here,  then,  were 
two  nations  possessing  within  themselves  all  tlie  elements  of  national 
life  and  greatness,  divided  into  parcels  and  shorn  of  tlieir  national 
existence  by  an  artificial  system  of  government.  They  were  as  two 
strong  Gullivers,  bound  by  swarms  of  Lilliputian  princes.  Their 
natural  aspirations  were  to  unity  and  natioDal  greatness;  but  b 
order  that  petty  Italian  and  German  princes  might  have  thrones  to 
»t  upon,  and  that  the  patrons  of  those  princes  might  have  puppets 
to  work,  Italian  was  arrayed  against  Italian,  German  against  Gemuui, 
and  both  nations  were  reduced  to  utter  impotence. 

I-'ortunc  and  the  l^mperor  Napoleon  decided  that  luly  should  first 
brealc  her  bonds.  Divided  as  she  was,  Italy  wa-i  but  the  vassal  of 
Austria,  and  a  very  meek  and  obedient  vassal,  'llie  Kaiser  set  olf 
one  Italian  sovereign  against  another  in  sudi  «  manner  that  he 
could  do  what  he  liked  in  Italy.  Himself  at  the  time  the  humble 
sla\e  of  Rome,  Francis  Jose]>h  used  all  his  influence  to  keep  Italy 
sunlc  in  the  lowest  condition  of  ci\'il  an<I  religious  bondage.  The 
Italian  prince  who  showed  hiniself  the  most  tyrannical  and  intolerant 
gained  for  himself  the  highest  favour  at  \' icnna. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  saw  danger  to  himself  in  thii  state  of 
matters.  Knowing  himself  to  be  the  creature  of  n  revolution,  lie 
could  not  see  without  emotion  the  forces  of  reaction  and  bigotry 
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arrayed  od  evetj-  8id«  of  France.  He  detertniiiecl  to  break  tiie  power 
of  Austria  in  luly,  and  the  celebrated  New  Year's-day  sj>eech 
heralded  the  approach  of  mighty  changes.  Ttie  <Ucbration  of  war 
again$t  Austria  gave  the  fir«t  impetus  to  a  movement  that  hax 
utonishcd  him  who  made  it  by  its  power — a  movement  that  bss 
already  effected  vast  cliangcs,  and  that  seems  destined  to  effect  yet 
greater  changes  in  the  future.  In  an  unguarded  moment  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  proclainied  the  doctrine  of  nationalities,  little  dream- 
ing that  the  seed  he  then  threw  into  the  ground  would  grow  up  so 
>]ieedtly  into  something  that  he  himself  should  fear. 

The  sagscious  Frcncli  mier  understood  only  partially  the  strength 
of  the  spirit  he  waa  evoking.  He  saw  that  the  desire  for  national 
unity  in  Italy  was  strong  enough  to  form  a  powerful  revolutionary 
weapon ;  but  he  did  not  see  that  it  was  too  strong  and  hcaty  to  be 
guided  by  any  man's  hand.  He  let  loose  this  spirit  as  a  servant, 
anil  has  found  it  a  master.  He  il^nt  to  substitute  his  own  power 
for  that  of  Austria  in  Italy,  He  contemplated  a  confederation  of 
weak  Italian  states,  of  which  he  should  be  the  virtual  head ;  but  the 
national  feeling  that  he  had  himself  evoked  made  sucli  a  scheme 
impos^blc,  and  cautvcit  the  different  inrts  of  liberated  Italy  10  nish 
together  like  long-divided  lovers. 

Meanwhile,  the  desire  for  national  unity  was  working  strongly  in 
the  hearts  of  the  German  people.  But  they  had  no  leader,  and  the 
aspirations  whic^h  cn<led  in  patriotic  .ijieeches  could  not  <lctitroy  that 
balance  of  jiowcr  between  Austria  and  Pru-isia  wherein  lay  the  weak- 
ncM  of  the  nation.  So  long  as  that  balance  of  iwwcr  existed  it  waa 
fell  to  be  impossible  to  make  fiermany  great  or  united.  Each  of 
those  two  power*  had  influence  enough  to  make  any  scheme  of  con- 
fedcradon  proposed  by  the  other  impracticable,  and  the  only  hope 
for  Germany  by  in  the  possibility  that  the  rival  leaders  might  one 
day  fight  imiil  the  one  should  reduce  the  other  to  subjection.  Tlie 
Germans  had  no  Napoleon  to  do  for  ihcm  what  had  been  done  for 
Italy  ;  and  in  fad  all  the  influence  of  that  potentate  was  exerted  (0 
perpetuate  the  duality  that  reduced  Germany  to  impotence. 

But  the  liu)c  came,  an<l  the  man.  A  minister,  who  hy  hi.t  harsh 
and  dcs[)otic  dooicstic  policy  had  offended  the  dearest  aspirations  of 
the  Liberal  party  in  Germany,  suddenly  showed  himself  as  the  leader 
of  the  nRtional  movement.  No  more  startling  mctamoq>hosis  was 
ever  effected  on  the  pantomimic  stage  than  that  which  converted  the 
stem  upholder  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  into  the  lea<ler  of  the 
(rtjrman  people  in  their  assault  upon  the  kingly  lights  that  prevented 
the  accomplishment  of  the  n&lioiiat  unity.  \l  VttitttA  «a\  "iax  ** 
Vol.  t.  s.  s.  (ML  ■»  * 
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very  cause  of  Count  Ksinarck's  conHicU  vtith  pojiulAi  ojHnion  wak 
a  dearc  to  advance  Die  iatcresU  dearest  to  that  popular  opinion. 
Hi£  ajToganc  and  unconstitutional  attempts  to  inca-;isu  Ihc  tnilitaiy 
force  of  Ihc  country  wiihoui  ilio  aiscnt  of  Parli^ntcnt  were  made  in 
the  secret  and  iiKoniintini»l>le  knowledge  that  tbe  future  destinies 
of  the  Fatherland  would  soon  be  determined  by  tlie  sUcngtb  of  Uiat 
force  in  conflict  with  the  annies  of  Aiulci^i.  He  had  lesolved  id 
break  ihc  iwwer  of  Austria  in  CemiaDy,  but  he  could  not  {niblicly 
avow  his  detcrmln^ition. 

The  work  llisniaiuk  had  to  do  was  a  work  tliat  could  only  be  saiis- 
foclorily  done  by  an  imeKponsible  government ;  and  in  order  to  iU>  it,  he 
ignored  the  constitution,  and  carried  on  the  government  of  I^miuia  iu 
the  spirit  of  autocracy.  The  slrongwillcd  minister  carried  his  point 
amid  tJic  execrations  of  I.ibeial  Europe ;  and  when  Prussia  met 
Auiitria  in  deci.slve  conflict  it  was  with  tlic  immense  and  well-c<iuippcd 
ainiy  neated  by  him  in  spite  of  jiarlianientary  opposition.  For  once 
unvonKtilulional  conduct  proved  advantageous  10  tlie  country.  The 
power  of  Austria  in  OcrnLiny  was  utterly  Crushed,  and  Nort!i  Ger- 
many was  left  free  lo  constitute  bcrsdf  a  nation  under  Uic  hcadsliip 
of  Prusua. 

It  i.t  perfei^tly  evident,  we  think,  that  all  this  has  been  accom- 
plished, both  in  Italy  and  Germany,  by  something  more  than  a  mere 
fortuitous  concourse  of  circumstances.  It  haa  been  ctreclc*!  by  the 
power  of  a  strong  current  of  opinion  in  favour  uf  that  doctrine  of 
nationalities  of  which  tlie  Em|)eioc  NA])oleon  made  liimxelf  the 
niOUth-])ic<:c,  and  of  which  he  has  since  become  the  ])ra(:tical  oppo- 
nent, f^iich  a  current  of  thouj^hc  could  never  have  existed  had  not 
human  opinion  re^jicciing  the  relationship  between  sovereign  and 
subject  undergone  a  complete  revolution.  Formerly,  it  was  practi- 
cally held  that  subjects  existed  only  for  the  convenience  of  sovereigns; 
and  in  all  territorial  ;iinkii);<:ments  it  was  the  interests  of  kings  and 
not  of  pcoplcf  that  were  held  to  be  of  primary  impotUrKe.  The 
reverse  is  now  the  dominant  doctrine  in  Europe.  Smxreigns  ore 
held  to  exist  only  for  the  convenience  of  their  subjects,  and  teiiito- 
lial  arrangements  may  be  ma<lc  in  the  interest  of  the  communities 
affected. 

Men  perceive  tlmt  for  the  ]>rotcetion  of  their  best  interests  U  I 
necessary  that  the  comiiiuniiics  of  which  they  arc  members  should 
be  powerful  enough  to  defend  and  ujJiold  their  own  lawi ;  and  wheie- 
ever  a  race  is  divided  by  artificial  arrangements  ic  is  natural  that  this 
desire  for  aggregation  sliould  lead  them  to  break  down  those  barriers 
»o  lliat  alt  wh"  "  ~*k  the  same  language  and  have  a  communiiy 
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of  national  chiintctciUiics  and  interests,  should  unite  to  fonn  a 
single  nation.  Respect  for  royal  interests  has  for  centuries  allowed 
those  artificial  divisions  to  tjiltt  nuiions  into  section?^,  but  that  rujiect 
is  no  lon};er  jiowerful  cnougli  to  induce  nations  10  sacrifice  their 
national  greatness  in  order  that  many  sovereigns  may  have  separate 
kingdoms.  Military  force  has  of  course  done  the  rough  work  of 
utuficatioD  in  ItJly  and  Germany,  but  we  see  in  botli  countries  indu- 
bitable proofs  that  military'  force  has  only  acted  ax  the  iiiKtrameni  of 
the  national  witL  When  the  military  power  <£  the  Arst  Napoleon 
ovcrtltrew  ancient  dyna^ttics,  and  made  new  nations,  it  could  not 
rally  to  its  support  the  patriotism  and  talent  of  the  conquered 
countries  in  the  way  that  the  military  force  of  King  Victor  Kmmanuel 
ami  King  William  has  done  in  Italy  and  Germany.  In  the  ont 
case,  military  force  was  the  instrument  of  an  ambitious  man's  will, 
and  in  the  otlier  it  is  the  instrument  of  a  nation's  will.  |t 

A  clear  understanding  of  the  cause  of  the  accomplished  changes  it 
the  best  means  of  enabling  one  to  form  a  judgment  respecting  the 
changes  that  are  likely  to  be  brought  about  in  the  future  \Vc  have 
seen  that  the  moving  spirit  of  the  past  has  been  a  passionate  desire 
for  national  unity  on  the  part  of  divided  peoples.  There  arc  still 
divided  peoples,  and  there  is  siill  the  ilesire  for  unity.  \Vc  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  tliat  that  desire  has  been  satiated  by  the  partial 
success  it  has  achieved.  On  the  contiaty,  we  have  erery  reason  to 
believe  tliat,  like  jealousy,  such  a  desire  must  grow  on  what  it  feetU 
on.  The  aggregations  that  have  already  taken  place  have  greatly 
strengthened  the  diampioas  of  nationalities,  luly  is  much  stronger 
than  Piedmont  was,  and  North  Germany  than  Pm&sia ;  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  wish  to  complete  their  unity  has  not 
decreased  as  their  jwwcr  to  gratify  it  has  grown.  There  is,  therefore, 
much  yet  to  be  done.  Italy  longs  for  Rome  as  lover  longs  for  hb 
mistress,  and  the  German  has  much  to  do  before  he  can  say  lliat  the 
fatherland  is  one  and  indivisible. 

Germany  remains  divided  into  three  jiortions.  The  tictories  of 
Prussia  have  given  her  all  Germany  north  of  the  Maine,  and  she  has 
fonmed  of  it  the  North  German  Confederation  ;  Austria  retains  her 
German  provinces  ;  an<l  the  southern  states  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtcm- 
burg  retain  their  indeijcndence.  Any  one  who  speaks  of  Geiman 
unity  as  an  accomplished  thing  must,  therefore,  be  understood  only 
as  asserting  that  a  substantial  foundation  of  national  unity  has  been 
laid.  I'his  three-fold  partition  leaves  Germany  yet  much  divided ; 
but  it  concentrates  the  vitality  and  power  of  the  nation  so  entirely  in 
one  of  ihe  sections,  that  wi;  may  repaid  the  comv^ixn  >i\\\tai4.\w«v  *A 
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the  covintT}-  as  pmclicilly  :t(-i-mi)[}1iiJi(:il.  So  conii>lele1y  does  Pnisna 
command  the  national  power  of  Gcrnuiiy  that,  foreign  interference 
ajjait,  jhe  could  at  any  moment  complete  the  unification  or  the 
FatherlantL 

The  Southern  States,  who  owe  their  nominal  independence  to  the 
interference  of  France,  which  procured  the  intertion  of  a  cUuse  into 
the  ticJty  of  Prague,  bimlJng  I'ruisia  not  to  cross  the  Maine,  Iiavc 
hastened  to  show  their  own  eislimntc  of  the  power  of  Pruisia  by 
placing  themselves  under  her  militar}'  protection,  and  handing  over 
their  armies  to  her  control.  They  know  that  they  lie  at  the  disposal 
of  Count  Bismarck.  Indeed  that  astute  statesman  made  but  tittle 
concession  when  he  agreed  to  leave  Bavaria  and  Wurtembuig  alone 
for  a  time.  Those  State.*  are  now  so  thoroughly  isolated  that  national 
influences  will  compel  them,  sooner  or  later,  to  seek  admission  to  the 
Northern  Confederation ;  and  mc.inwhilc  Prussia  commands  tlve 
anned  forces  of  those  States,  without  being  embarrassed  by  the 
circumstances  atten<lant  upon  a  closer  connection.     Besides  the  con- 

,  venience  of  being  able  to  please  France  by  an  apparent  concession, 

'  Count  Bismarck  had  very  good  reasons  for  deferring  the  inclusion  of 
llic  Southern  States  in  the  Confederation.  His  object  is  not  so 
much  to  unify  Germany  as  to  aggrandise   Pru^ia,  and  that  object 

}V  distinctly  favoure<l  hy  delay.  He  ha*  already  a  ponerfut  partia- 
meniary  opposition  to  contend  with,  and  were  the  Southern  Stales 
admitted,  that  opposition  might  become  strong  enough  to  en- 
danger his  policy.  Aurarc  that  he  ran  at  any  moment  put  such  a 
pressure  on  the  people  of  those  Slates  as  would  immcdbtcly  bring 
them  into  the  Confederation,  it  is  convenient  tliat  he  should  leave 
them  ouLtide  until  he  gets  the  existing  members  of  the  Bund  well  in 
hand.  When  Hanover  has  been  siifliciently  1'rusi.iaiiised,  Count 
Bismtirck  may  begin  to  think  seriously  of  Bavaiia  and  Wuriemburg. 

Then,  there  arc  the  Austro-Gcmian  provinces.  Is  it  likely  that 
cijjlit  millions  of  neraians  will  forget  their  national  aspirations  and 
neglect  their  material  advantages,  to  remain  true  to  the  throne  of  the 

[Xaiser?  Doe*  there  remain  any  suclibondofunton  between  German- 
Austria  and  Hungary,  with  her  ScUvonian  neighbours,  as  will  ncutn- 
lise  the  attr^ictions  of  the  Fatherland  ?  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Austrian  empire  of  to-day  is  altogether  different  from  the  Austrian 
empire  of  three  years  ago.  Its  centre  of  gravity  has  been  rcnio\-ed 
from  Vienna  to  Pcslh,  and  the  ]>re(Iominance  of  races  is  undergoing 
entire  revolution.  Hitherto  Hungar)-  has  been  but  a  humble 
pendent  of  Austria.  By  using  his  great  power  as  a  leading  manber 
ihe  Germanic  Confederation,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  has  hitherto 
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been  alilc  lo  keep  Hungary  in  ihc  posiiion  of  a  subject  country. 
The  common  legislation  of  the  empire  has  always  been  in  the 
interests  of  t]ie  German  province*,  and  lias  frc'iuenlly  bomc  hard 
upon  the  interests  of  Hungar)'  and  the  Sclavonian  provinces.  Atl 
this  must  be  changed.  The  Kung>trians  now  hold  the  baLiince  of  the 
empire,  and  the  course  of  common  legislation  will  be  primarily  in 
ihcir  interests.  The  newly-discovered  importance  of  Hungary  a 
Nhown  by  the  amount  of  attention  bestowed  upon  her  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  by  the  tefxirted  determination  to  call  the  empire 
henceforth  by  the  name  of  the  "  Auslro-Hungarian  monarchy." 

When  the  common  legisUtion  of  the  empire  changes  its  primary 
object,  and  the  Austrians  begin  to  feel  in  their  turn  those  evils  of 
subjection  that  more  than  once  caused  the  Hungarians  to  revolt,  they 
will  naturally  cast  their  eyes  towards  the  main  body  of  their  own 
nation.  A  cry  of  distress,  ever  so  faint,  would  bring  them  such 
uastance,  tliat  tl)c  A u^tro- Hungarian  king  would  be  powcrlesK  to 
prevent  their  entry  into  the  Confederation.  That  some  such  desire  will 
grow  up  ere  long,  it  is  reuonablc  to  suppose.  The  Hungarians  must, 
from  the  new  conditions  of  the  polyglot  monarchy,  get  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  common  legistation ;  and  there  is  sufficient  difference  in 
the  interests  of  Austria  and  Hungary  to  make  it  morally  certain  that 
sometliing  that  is  deemed  ad^'antageou3  to  the  nne,  will  prove  sufli- 
ciently  disadvantageous  to  the  other  to  produce  active  discontent. 
There  is,  therefore,  on  the  one  side  of  the  Austrian  provinces  a 
country  peopled  by  a  sUiingc  race  with  which  they  have  no  commu- 
nity of  interests,  of  language,  or  of  literature ;  and  there  is  on  the 
other  side  a  country  peopled  by  their  own  race,  in  whose  interests 
and  language  and  literature  they  have  full  community.  In  short,  on 
the  one  si<le  there  are  ;il]  the  powerful  attractions  of  kindred  blood, 
,  while  on  the  other  there  arc  only  the  bonds  of  a  conventional  loyalty 
lying  them  lo  a  strange  and  semi -barbarous  people. 

Were  there  no  foreign  influence  to  disturb  the  operation  of  the 
nationalities  doctrine  in  Germany,  it  would  be  easy  to  trace  its  future 
progiesi.  The  Southern  States  and  the  Austrian  province)^  would 
fall  like  ripe  plums  into  the  lap  of  ihe  North  Germ.in  Confederation. 
But  he  who  was  the  Arst  to  proclaim  that  doctrine  has  arrayed  him- 
self agunst  its  propagation,  and  much  of  the  immediate  future  of 
Europe  depends  upon  the  extent  of  his  power  to  arrest  its  progress. 
We  saw  in  the  Luxemburg  affair  the  nature  of  French  polic}-.  The 
Emperor  was  iirmly  determined  to  prevent,  as  far  as  might  be  in  his 
jiower,  any  ftirther  unification  of  Germany,  and  indeed  it  was  only  a 
clear  perception  of  tlw  inferiority  of  his  amumctitft  ihi\.ij^wwivA\w«\ 
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atteRiptii>g  to  undo  by  force  ofiirnu  that  which  PruKsia  had  &(y!o«i- 
pliabed  in  the  previous  summer.  Nor  has  anylhing  occurred  to  'ft-ar- 
rant  us  in  thinking  that  a  diflcrcnt  policy  now  prevails  at  the 
Tuilcrics.  The  time  that  has  elapscil  has  been  diligently  cfnplo)-C(l 
in  military  preparation.  Additional  powers  of  conscription  have  been 
t>ken  by  the  Government  in  the  face  of  such  dgos  of  popular  <li«-on- 
tent  as  would  not  be  lightly  evoked  by  a  goveramcnt  that  avon-cdly 
rests  upon  the  suArages  of  the  massei;  and  the  armourers  of  Via- 
cenncs  have  been  working  night  anii  day,  converting  muKzle-loadtnf; 
rifles  into  Chassepots.  'J'he  preparations  of  Pruniii  have  been  1cm 
ostentatious,  but  not  less  effective.  Her  work  has  been  to  organiw 
the  material  forces  of  the  new  provinces  and  the  new  tributaries ;  and 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  that  work  should  give  her  an 
increase  of  military  power  at  least  e(|ual  to  that  which  the  new  con- 
scription laws  have  given  to  France.  The  common  possouon  of  the 
needle-gun  by  both  France  and  Prussia  marks,  however,  a  special 
advantage  lost  by  the  latter. 

The  motive  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  attempting  to  prevent  the 
completion  of  German  unity,  looked  at  from  the  jioint  of  view  of  per- 
sonal or  national  ambition,  is  strong  enough  to  make  us  anticipate 
very  desperate  efTorts  to  sustain  that  policy.  The  question  involves 
the  supremacy  of  France  in  Europe.  Up  to  the  moment  when 
Prussia  showed  herself  so  bold  ,ind  so  succcs*.fui,  France  was  practi- 
cally supreme  in  Continental  Europe.  She  was  surrounded  by  weak 
neighbours.  Spain,  too  feeble  to  resist  her  slightest  suggestion  ;  Italy, 
with  her  unity  incomplete,  and  the  liand  of  France  at  her  throat ; 
Germany  divi<Ied,  so  as  to  luvc  no  national  force.  These  were  the 
immediate  neighbours  of  France,  and  she  could  lord  it  over  them 
loftily.  Whether  this  supremacy  was  of  any  practical  use  to  France 
or  not,  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  France  love*  pre-cmineooe,  . 
and  she  can  ill  bc^r  to  part  with  it.  Vet  the  successful  completion 
of  Count  Bismarck's  plan  will  undoubtedly  destroy  that  suptemaq-. 
It  will  create  on  the  frontiers  of  France  a  nation  as  gre«l,  if  not 
greater,  than  herself. 

The  rest  of  Europe  may  view  the  creation  of  a  great  State  in 
central  Europe  with  i)ie  utmost  satisfaction,  for  the  supremacy  of 
France  in  Continental  nl^irs  is  far  firom  being  an  unmixed  «d<rantage 
to  Europe,  tn  truth,  the  appearance  of  a  power  strong  enoiigh  lo 
restrain  the  ambition  of  that  power  promises  to  be  beneficiAl  to  tite 
cause  of  peace.  But  principally  as  a  check  to  the  progrett  of  the 
great  Colossus  of  the  North  should  Western  Europe  be  inclined  to 
we  of  the  appearance  of  a  united  Gemmny,     Forty  million 
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Germans,  unitet!  iind<r  one  government,  uouki  form  no  bad  pro- 
tection to  ihc  »rcstcm  countries  againit  the  advance  of  Mtiscovite 
bordes. 

The  appearance  of  France  in  the  field  as  the  anned  opponent  of  | 
national  unity  throws  a  veil  of  unceriaint)'  around  the  immediate 
future  of  Europe.    The  leader*  of  national  unity  are  in  Italy  weak, 
and  in  GcmiAny  potilic ;  so  that  the  resistance  of  a  great  military  i 
power,  like  I'mnce,  may  arrest  the  movement  for  a  time.     But  if  the  I 
movement  in  favour  of  allowing  the  people  of  one  race  to  gather  \ai\ 
gether  and  form  a  Bc1f-goven)ing  community  be  indeed  one  of  thos 
strong  and  stea<ly  currents  of  opinion  that  pa^s  over  the  earth  FroEdi^] 
time  to  time,  it  irouM  be  vain  to  «uppotte  that  any  artificial  banie^ 
could  long  restrain  it.     As  well  might  we  seek  to  stop  up  a  river,  aa 
to  resist  such  a  volume  of  human  sympathy  as  wc  believe  this  great  | 
political  movement  to  represent     Its  accomplishment  may,  then,  bo 
delayed  for  a  time,  but  only  for  a  lime. 

Whether  this  tendency  of  men  to  aggregate  in  great  maxtes  repre- 
senting complete  nationalities  is  to  spread  tmtil  it  shall  have  oblite- 
rated every  kind  of  artificial  division,  or  whether  it  is  to  slop  short  of 
that  complete  application  of  the  nationalities  principle,  is  a  matter 
upon  which  one  would  not  wish  to  hazard  too  positive  an  opinion. 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  principle  can  be  so  rigidly  applied,  since 
there  are  in  the  world  races  of  men  poiseuing  all  the  distinctive 
features  of  separale  nationality,  who  yet  do  not  possess  the  qualities 
that  are  et|ually  necessary  to  national  existence.  Sufficient  strength 
to  hold  their  own  in  the  contentions  of  nations,  and  a  cajuicity  for 
6clf-govcmmcnt,  arc  cnential  qualities  in  a  community  of  men  who 
would  cmancipalc  themselves  from  foreign  rulers ;  and  there  arc 
races  who  possess  neither  qualiScaiioo.  If  Ireland,  for  instance, 
did  ponets  the  distinctive  features  of  nationality  that  mark  out 
separate  peoples,  self-go*emment  would  in  her  case  still  l>e  im- 
possible, for  the  simjilc  rea.son  thai  Ireland  is  not  strong  enough  to 
take  a  place  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  It  is  probable,  then,  that 
even  after  the  principle  of  nationalities  shall  have  knit  together  in 
f)olitical  communion  the  principal  branches  of  the  human  race, 
numerous  fragments,  too  small  of  themselves  to  form  nations,  will 
join  together  for  mutual  protection.  Judging  from  present  app 
ances,  Hungary  promises  to  Ik:  the  centre  of  such  a  grouj). 
Austrian  empire  is  now  composed  of  many  races,  speaking  maaji 
tongoes,  and  there  is  every  probability  that  future  changes  will 
compensate  it  for  the  loss  of  the  Italian  and  German  elements.  Th 
steadily  appio-iching  dissolution  of  the  Ottomai\  etavvt«  Tra.*]  ^^  v> 
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attcmpling  lo  iiniio  by  force  of  ann»  that  which  Prassia  had  accotn- 
]>liahcd  in  ihc  previous  summer.  Nor  has  anyUiing  occurred  lo  war- 
ranl  us  in  thinking  thai  a  (Ufferent  policy  now  juTvails  at  the 
Tuilcries.  The  time  thnl  has  elapsed  hfts  heen  tJihgently  employed 
in  militar}-  preparation.  Additional  powcre  of  conscription  haveb«cn 
laken  by  the  Government  in  Ihc  face  of  such  signs  of  popular  disroti- 
tent  as  woulii  not  be  lightly  evoked  by  a  government  that  avowedly 
rests  upon  the  suffrages  of  the  masses;  and  the  armourers  of  Vin- 
cenncs  ha\x  been  working  night  and  day,  converting  muxKle-looding 
rifles  into  Chassepots.  The  preparations  of  Prussia  have  been  less 
ostentatious,  but  not  less  effective.  Her  work  has  been  to  organise 
ihc  material  forces  of  the  new  provinces  and  the  new  tributaries ;  aiwl 
the  successful  Dccomplishmcnt  of  that  work  should  give  ber  an 
increase  of  military  power  ai  least  ccjiial  to  that  which  the  new  con- 
scription lawi  have  given  to  France.  The  common  possesion  of  the 
needle-gun  by  both  France  and  Prusiia  marks,  however,  a  tpeciil 
advantage  lost  by  the  latter. 

The  motive  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  attempting  to  prevent  the 
completion  of  German  unity,  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  per- 
sonal or  nntional  ambition,  is  strong  enough  to  make  us  anticipate 
very  desprrale  efforts  to  iusiain  that  policy.  The  quextion  involves 
the  supremacy  of  France  in  Europe.  Up  lo  the  moment  when 
Prussia  showed  herself  so  liold  and  so  successful,  France  was  practi- 
cally supreme  in  Continental  Europe.  She  was  surrounded  by  weak 
neighbours.  Spain,  too  feeble  to  resist  her  stighiesi  suggestion ;  Italy, 
with  her  unity  incomplete,  and  the  hand  of  France  at  her  throat ; 
Germany  divided,  so  as  to  have  no  national  force.  These  were  the 
immediate  nciKhbours  of  France,  and  she  could  lord  it  over  ihera 
loftily.  Whether  this  supremacy  was  of  any  practical  use  to  France 
or  not,  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  France  loves  pre-eminence, , 
and  she  can  ill  bear  lo  |un  with  it.  Yci  the  successful  completion 
of  Count  Bismarck's  plan  will  undoubtedly  destroy  that  supremacy. 
It  wilt  create  on  the  frontiers  of  France  a  nation  as  great,  if  not 
greater,  than  herself 

The  rest  of  Europe  may  view  the  creation  of  a  great  State  in 
central  Europe  with  the  utmost  satisfaction,  for  tlie  supremacy  of 
Prance  in  Continental  affairs  is  fAr  from  being  an  unmixed  advanU|;e 
to  Europe.  In  tnith,  the  appearance  of  a  power  strong  enough  lo 
restrain  the  ambition  of  thai  power  promises  to  be  beneficial  to  tite 
cause  of  peace.  But  principally  aa  a  check  to  the  progress  of  the 
great  Colossus  of  ilie  Nortli  should  Western  Europe  be  inclined  to 
appro^'e  of  the  appearance  of  a  united  Gemuny.     Fotty  million 
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Germans,  united  under  one  government,  would  fora]  no  bad  pro- 
tection to  the  western  countries  against  the  a<lvitnce  of  Muscovite 
hordes. 

The  appearance  of  I-'rancc  in  the  field  as  the  armed  opponent  of 
national  unity  throws  a  veil  of  uncenainiy  around  ibe  immediate 
future  of  Europe.  The  leaders  of  nationa]  unity  arc  in  Italy  u-eak, 
and  in  Germany  politic ;  so  that  the  resLstance  of  a  great  mititary 
power,  like  France,  may  arrest  the  movement  for  a  lime.  But  if  the 
movement  in  favour  of  allowing  the  people  of  one  race  to  gather  to*^ 
gcihcr  and  form  a  self-governing  community  be  indeed  one  of  those 
stronft  and  steady  currents  of  opinion  that  pass  over  tlic  earth  from 
time  to  time,  it  would  be  vain  to  suppose  that  any  artificial  barrier 
could  long  restrain  tt  As  well  might  n-e  seek  to  stop  up  a  river,  as 
to  iMirt  such  a  volume  of  human  sympathy  as  we  believe  this  great 
political  movement  to  rcjirescnt.  lu  accomplishment  may,  then,  be 
delayed  for  a  lime,  but  only  for  a  time. 

Whether  this  tendency  of  men  to  aggregate  in  great  masses  repre- 
senting complete  nationalities  is  to  spread  until  it  shall  have  oblite- 
rated every  kind  of  artificial  division,  or  whether  it  b  to  stop  short  of 
that  complete  application  of  the  nationalities  principle,  is  a  matter 
upon  whi<-h  one  would  not  wish  to  haiard  loo  positive  an  opinion. 
It  is  hardly  jiossible  that  the  principle  can  be  so  rigidly  applied,  since 
there  arc  in  the  world  races  of  men  possessing  all  the  distinctive 
features  of  separate  nationality,  who  yet  do  not  possess  tlie  qualities 
that  arc  equally  necessary  to  national  exi*t«nce.  Sufficient  strength 
to  hold  their  own  in  the  contentions  of  nations  an<I  a  capacity  for 
self-govern  mail,  are  essential  qualities  in  a  community  of  men  who 
would  em;mdiKiie  themselves  from  foreign  rulers ;  and  there  are 
races  who  possess  neither  qualification.  If  Ireland,  for  instance, 
did  possess  the  distinctive  features  of  nationality  that  mark  out 
separate  peoples,  self-government  would  in  her  case  still  be  im- 
possible, for  the  simple  reason  that  Ireland  is  not  Strong  enough  to 
take  a  place  among  tlie  nations  of  Euroi>e.  It  is  probable,  then,  that 
even  after  the  principle  of  nationalities  shall  have  knit  together  in 
political  communion  the  ]>rincipal  branches  of  the  human  race, 
numerous  fragments,  loo  small  of  themselves  to  form  nations,  will 
join  together  for  muiu.^]  protection.  Judging  from  present  appeaiwj 
anccs,  Hungary  promises  to  lie  the  centre  of  such  a  grouix  The 
Austrian  empire  is  now  composed  of  many  races,  speaking  many 
tongues,  and  there  is  every  probability  that  future  changes  will  yet 
com[iensate  it  for  the  lo«  of  the  Italian  and  German  elements.  The 
steadily  approaching  dissolution  of  the  Ottoman  cticv^vTc  tnt-*]  ^n^  v» 
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the  whilom  empire  oT  AusUia  ne«-  provinces  And  new  millions  rewJ^ 
to  follow  ihe  leadership  of  the  M3g)-ar(,  while  it  may  give  to  Grcnse 
the  means  of  supponing  hcnelf  as  a  distinct  aod  sclfsasttuning 
DBtion. 

The  union  of  Sweden,  N'onvay,  and  Denmark,  in  mch  x  manner 
as  to  reunite  nil  the  great  branches  of  the  Scandinavian  &mi)y,  is  far 
from  being  a  rcinote  possibility.  It  is  a  thing  actually  contemplated, 
and  perhaps  nearer  accomplishment  tlun  we  know  of.  The  miser* 
able  conduct  of  the  Spanish  government  is  lending  to  make  the 
establishment  of  a  united  Iberia  possible.  Sickened,  di^aded,  im- 
poverished,  by  the  frightful  misgovcmment  of  their  own  queen  and 
their  own  political  leaders,  the  Spanish  people  are  luming  their  eyes 
upon  thai  small  section  of  the  Peninsula  whereon  a  kin<tred  people 
manage  to  conduct  their  aifairs  in  peace,  and  in  moderate  prosperity. 
The  obstacles  to  the  union  of  Spain  and  Portugal  seem  at  present 
insuperable,  but  so  at  one  time  seemed  those  that  hindered  the  union 
of  Piedmont  with  Southern  Italy. 

As  the  nationalities  movement  progresses,  the  position  of  mcb 
states  as  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland  will  become  more  and 
more  anomalou.t.  The  Dutch  are  too  closely  allied  to  the  great 
German  family,  and  too  closely  united,  geographically,  to  the  great 
German  land,  lo  escape  the  attraction  that  a.  great  united  nation  must 
citercise  upon  political  fragments  on  its  borders;  but  the  Belgians 
and  the  Swiss  stand  in  a  dilTerent  position.  Their  lands  stand  betwixt 
two  great  rival  nations,  and  their  athniiies  of  race  and  Ui^iiage 
incline  them  as  much  to  the  one  as  lo  the  other.  Belgium  and 
Switzerland  arc,  roughly  speaking,  as  much  French  as  Oenoan,  and 
as  much  German  as  Frencli.  \>'ill  this  peculiar  character  preserve 
the  neutrality  of  diosc  lands  while  the  nationalities  doctrine  is  recon- 
structing states  all  around  them  ?  Probably  it  may,  for  a  time  at  all 
events.  Neither  France  nor  Germany  will  be  strong  enough  to  taka 
the  whole  of  either  country  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  the  other,! 
and  a  peaceful  division  presupposes  a  unanimity  that  is  little  likely 
to  arise-  The  cxccjuionnl  happiness  which  those  little  sLitcs  haw 
enjoyed  in  their  present  condition,  under  the  i)rotcction  of  their 
neutrality,  will  offer  unusual  obstacles  to  the  penetration  of  the 
nationalities  doctrine  within  their  frontiers,  lo  imagine  the  Belgians 
or  tlie  Swiss  anxious  to  exchan};e  their  present  liberty  and  security  to 
become  heavily-taxed  citizens  of  France  or  Germany,  is  to  [iresup- 
posc  a  suie  of  matters  too  dift'erent  from  any  that  now  api>e.irs  pro- 
bable to  permit  of  si>eculation  founded  on  it.  We  can  only  see  tltat 
the  spread  of  the  nationalities  doctrine  ivill  subject  these  border 
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stales  to  new  influences  which  ihcir  surrouniling  circunisUnccs  may, 
or  may  not,  enable  them  to  resist 

The  |)rogT(:sg  of  this  mighty  movement  will  probably  subject  ihc 
peace  of  Kuropc  to  some  shar|>  convulsions.  It  has  alreiidy  cost  us 
two  great  wars,  and  if  it  be  powerfully  and  pcrtistently  resisted,  it  will 
ceit&inly  cost  us  more  great  wars,  Bui  beyond  these  temporary  con* 
vulsions,  Europe  has  n'oytbtng  to  hope,  and  nothing  to  fear,  from 
the  movement  If  wan  occur,  they  will  be  as  the  conflict  of  the 
elements  in  the  wars  of  the  atmoKphcrc ;  and  the  thunder-storm  once 
over,  we  shall  have  better  pro»i)ecu  of  settled  peace  than  the  present 
artificial  parcelment  of  the  human  mce,  with  its  subjection  of  national 
intercfta  to  personal  passion  and  ambition,  h^s  ever  pcrmiilecl. 
Nftlioiu  formed  on  the  basis  of  nationality  will  have  few  temptations 
to  aggression.  They  will  have  no  interest  in  seeking  to  filch  pro- 
vinces peopled  by  foreigners  from  tlieir  nei){hbours ;  an<I  a  thousand 
causes  of  quarrel  that  turn  nation  against  nation  in  their  present 
Jirtilicial  arrangeiDcnt  will  ccaxc  to  exist 

James  StJTtJSRLAND. 


At  Eventide. 


l|g"  VACED  the  rillagc  lane  at  eve, 
Hfra      I'hc  flaming  sun  had  gone  lt>  rot, 


And  left  the  clouds  that  flecked  the  heavens. 
In  glowing  tints  of  ciJni.ton  drest. 
There  was  no  wind  to  stir  the  trees. 
The  fragmnt  air  was  sweetly  still ; 
The  white  rim  of  the  moon  appeared, 
An<l  Eaintly  lipped  the  verdurous  hilL 

The  poplars  in  the  distance  seemed 

As  Uiough  ihcy  almost  reached  the  sky ; 
While  clouds  above  their  vernal  heads 

In  quiet  I>c3uly  floated  by. 
No  sound  was  heard  save  notes  of  birds, 

That  calmly  rose  and  softly  died ; 
Not  e'en  one  zephyr  came  to  blow, 

Or  turn  one  blade  of  grass  asi<le. 

The  stars  looked  white  and  cold,  and  each 

Its  image  in  the  river  placed ; 
The  while  the  moon  with  pensive  smile 

The  hills  and  vales  and  woodlands  graced. 
Deep  ulence  reigned  on  land  and  sea. 

So  great  that  soon  it  seemed  a  power; 
One  might  have  heard  a  green  leaf  stir, 

Or  dewdrop  shaken  from  a  flower. 

Rare  odours  lay  upon  the  air, 

The  clouds  now  vanished  one  by  one ; 
Till  every  vestige  of  the  day. 

The  sunset's  blush,  all,  alt  had  gone. 
The  shadows  of  the  trees  lay  still, 

The  lane  looked  like  a  path  of  light; 
The  great  white  splendour  of  the  day 

Had  been  tmnsligured  by  the  night  1 

S.  H.  Bkaphury. 
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Coursing. 


"  A  monk  tliero  ynn,  3,  hit  tor  III*  mwl'ry, 
An  outridec  ihat  lov'd  vcncry. 

Grcihundi  he  hadilc  ni  iwift  as  fowl  nf  fll|[ht  ; 
Of  (KJcklnj;  and  of  hunting  for  llie  tiArc 
Wm  «11  hit  luit,  for  no  cMto  wold*  he  ipam" 

Cbtiutr'i  pniiigiti  Ai  CttHltrhay  Thla. 

*'  Kcmemtici'M  Ihou  my  |[reyhounil«  true  I 
OVr  KhU  or  hill  there  iievrt  Hrw, 
Fmiii  lewh  or  tlip  ihete  never  "pninf;, 
More  fleet  of  fool  or  «ur*  of  fang." 

Stell's  JVurmioii. 

^OUR  hundicd  and  forty-three  years  separate  the  births 
of  Geofficy  Chaucer  and  Waller  Scott,  and  yet  each 
bard  brings  before  us  in  bis  iirtmorlal  verse  the  "  grey' 
hound  true,"  and  the  gracefu]  sport  to  which  he  minis- 
ters. This  noble  hound  cjin  boast  a  yet  longer  lineage  in  att  and 
poetry.  His  figure  ojujcara  in  nide  and  ill-exccuicd  forms  on  the 
vases  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  and  on  the  chaste  ware  of  Etruria  has 
been  seen  a  beautifiil  female  holding  a  greyhound  in  slips ;  while  in  the 
"  Metamorphoses  "  of  Ovid,  and  the  "  Epigrams"  of  Martial,  frequent 
allusions  arc  made  to  the  healthful  recreation  of  coursing. 

The  remains  of  the  greyhound  have  been  foun<l  with  those  of  the 
mastiff  among  the  Roman  aiitiquiiiet  recently  discovered  at  Wroxeter, , 
and  that  it  was  the  British  greyhound  which  supplied  sport  to  the 
Romans  may  be  infcaed  from  the  lines  of  Ncmcsian,  so  aptlyquoted 
by  Wright  in  his  "  History  of  the  Celt,  the  Roman,  and  the  Saxon," 
as  follows  :— 

"  Scd  non  Spulanoi  tanlum,  tuiiunine  moloscn 
I^iccndum  catubs ;  cIlviM  BritinnU  jwrffinr 
Kibn*.  no»tiJi]Uc  orbii  Tcnalibiu  aptov" 

Both  in  Asia  and  l^uiope  coursing  was  supremely  the  sport  of 
princes  and  nobler.  The  Persian  princes  are  passionately  fond  of  tt, 
and  cherish  the  greyhound  with  great  care.  I'he  quaint  Froissart 
records   with  pride  the  number  of  greyhounds  Vc^  '\%  c»xftv  ^ 
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E<lwan1  III.  when  carrying  on  his  wars  with  France.  By  oar  old 
forest  law«  alt  bdow  ihe  rank  of  a  rranklin  (lil>erali!i)  were  excluded 
from  keeping  a  "  grei hound,"  and  thow  of  ihal  grade  could  do  so 
only  at  x  distanre  of  ten  niilex  from  a  ro>-al  forest ;  and  to  this 
day  it  may  be  numbered  among  "the  wrongs  of  Ireland"  that 
coursing  is  not,  legally,  permilicd  to  persons  possessed  of  less 
ihan  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  or  of  one  thousand  pounds 
in  money  (lo  Will,  III.,  c.  8,  a  i).  We  commend  this  "badge  of 
contguest"  lo  the  attention  of  the  redoubtable  Mr.  Bright,  when 
next  fishing  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon.  Yet  inasmuch  as, 
according  to  tlie  high  authority  of  Slonehenge,  it  costs  upwards 
of  seventy  pounds  to  rear  a  litter  of  six  gre>hoHnds,  it  may  be 
questionable  whclhcr  it  was  not  both  benevolent  and  wise  to  con- 
trol the  impulses  of  an  cxdtablc  and  improvident  people  by  statute, 
rather  tiian  permit  them  to  waste  their  .imall  means  in  profitless 
pleasures. 

All  field  sports  in  a  populous  isl.ind  like  to  England  must  be 
expensive,  and  coursing,  although  the  least  expensive  (fi.nhing  ex- 
cepted) of  all  manly  sports,  requires  HOine  capital  for  its  due 
accomplishment  There  are,  however,  in  this  rich  land  thousands 
10  whom  the  sport  is  a  legitimate  pastime,  and  wc  adopt  with  all 
tieartiness  the  patriotic  wish  of  Bums  when  he  wrote, — 


"  O  would  men  -iiay  ilack  fme  martt. 
An'  pleuc  [hemtclvn  wi'  coiintn  iporlt, 
It  wad  for  evtty  ane  l>c  beitrr. 
The  lurd,  the  iciumt,  and  the  coiicr.'" 
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This  sport  has  become  in  a  large  degree  the  »j>ort  of  tJie  middle- 
aged  "middle  classes."  It  can  no  longer  boast  of  acli\x'  royal 
(Icvotees,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Henries,  the  Edwards,  John,  and 
Elizabeth ;  the  more  costly,  luxurious,  and  encn-ating  s|>ort  of  hone 
ra(-ing  has  superseded  iL  Horse  rating  takes  |>late  in  the  sumriMr, 
in  the  afternoon,  an<l  is  .fcen  with  ciLse  from  the  luxurious  couch  of 
a  carri.Tge  or  a  Grand  Sland,  and  calls  for  no  great  personal  cxcilion, 
no  muscular  £iitiguc,  and  little  exposure  to  weather,  and  accords, 
therefore,  with  the  feelings  of  a  wcalthyand  indolent  cLiss.  It  admits 
of  great  dispby.  It  invites  the  splendour  of  costly  c<|ui])agcs, 
liveries,  dress,  and  the  companionship  of  "Bohemian"  beauty,  while 
it  ministers  in  a  fascinating  degree  to  the  pleasure  and  excitement  of 
gambling.  Coursing  is  well  nigh  the  opposite  of  all  these  things.  It 
necessitates  early  rising,  long  walks,  exposure  to  sunshine  and  slonn, 
and  evokes  all   manly  qualities.      It  requires  no   taige  army  of 
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"  touts,"  and  it  is,  to  borrow  the  langu^e  of  llie  most  abl< 
an<I  exhaustive  writer  on  the  subject,  Stonchengc,  "the  most  i: 
noccnl  public  amusement,  connected  with  the  hunting  propensity 
so  natural  to  every  man,  and  more  especially  to  every  Briton. 
For  I  think  it  maybe  shown  that, /^J^Vr/v  ivWm-W,  the  pursuit 
of  the  hare  by  the  greyhounil  at  jiublic  meeting!  may  lie  carried^ 
on  with  perfect  innocence  as  reganis  the  morals  both  of  the  i)artie» 
actually  engaged,  and  aUo  of  the  ^jicctaiors.  Now  this  ran 
be  said  of  scarcely  any  other  amusement  of  the  kind."  It  U  not, 
however,  without  aristocratic  supporters  of  the  highest  order.  Tin 
Earls  Sefion,  Stradbroke,  Craven,  I-lglinion,  an<l  Grey  Ae  \V'ilton ; 
the  Lords  Garlics,  I.urgan,  and  others,  arc  among  its  omnmcnts; 
while  it  numbers  many  among  the  "  true  nobility  "  of  this  country — 
the  untitled  country  gentleman.  There  arc  about  eight  hundred 
known  supjwrters  of  "  the  leash,"  and  it  Ii  annually  increasing  in 
popularity. 

lictween  September  i  and  December  3t  of  the  part  year,  3368 
greyhounds  rao  for  stakes.  The  stakes  now  run  for  sre  often 
of  great  value;  iiS  Aoz%  at  6/  10/.  each,  competed  for  the 
great  Scarisbrick  Champion  Cup,  at  Souiliport,  in  March  lait,  the 
great  stake  being  gallantly  won  by  Mr.  G.  Dlansherd's  bitch  jnippy, 
Rib  at  the  Bowstcr,  by  Boanerges,  out  of  Mischief,  7'fif  blue 
rikind  of  the  leash,  the  Waterloo  Cup,  has  increased  gradu.i!!/ 
from  an  eight-dog  stakes  to  one  of  sixty-four  dogs,  at  i$f.  each,  the 
value  of  the  cup  last  season  being  estimated  at  1600/.  sterling.  1'i 
win  this  noble  prize  is  tlie  ambition  of  all  true  counien ;  as,  apa 
from  it*  money  value,  the  best  greyhounds  in  the  world  are  the  com 
petitors ;  each  man  know;  thai,  in  entering  upon  this  great  struggle, 
he  is  sure  to  meet  *'  a  foeraan  worthy  of  his  steel,"  and  his  desire  to 
win  rises  in  a  corresponding  degree.  There  is  an  enthusiasm  as 
intense  as  was  ever  felt  on  the  downs  at  K]>soin,  in  competition  for 
the  Derby;  and  the  evil  day  has  not  yet  dawned,  in  which  the 
demon  of  gambling  has  caused  a  dog  to  be  scratched,  or  a  coronet 
to  be  dimned. 

In  183S,  the  Waterloo  Cup  became  a  thirty-twodog  stake,  and. 
then,  for  the  first  time,  wc  meet  as  competitors  therein,  the 
nowncd  names  of  Siradbroke.  Talbot,  Kglinton,  Goodlakc,  an 
Graham.  The  Earl  of  Sefton  hail  not,  up  to  that  lime,  mn  for  d)i«. 
prize,  although  the  winner  Of  the  first  Waterloo  Cup  was  Miianie^ 
by  his  lordship's  dug,  Milo.  I'o  the  present  Karl  of  Sefton,  an 
his  noble  ancestors,  coursers  are  deeply  indebictl  for  the  splcndi.<l, 
plains  over  which  Uie  coursing  lakes  place.    Hmiki  Mt  ^xesKus^.^  ^^ 
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almost  bvUh  abundatit^c.  Froiii  scvciily  to  eighty  hares  have  l>e«ii 
seen  At  one  litue,  at  spots  tlLitani  rioiii  tlic  imrocdijite  scene  of 
coui&ing,  .iflcr  ilicy  hud  bci'omc  abrmcd  by  the  presence  of  the 
greyhounds,  anti  llic  thousands  of  persons  who  crowd  to  sec  the 
sport.  The  site  seems  formed  for  the  purpose  'JTic  wide  extended 
circle  of  "sea  banks"  forms  a  "vantage  ground,**  from  which 
hundreds  of  pedestrians  can  fairly  see  the  coursing  without  iDiet- 
fcring  with  its  i>ropcr  pcrfonnaoce.  The  "Waterloo"  picture,  by 
Ansdell,  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  trans- 
mils  a  faithful  portraiture  of  the  gentlemen  tlien  inieiesteil  in  the 
s|)ort ;  but  the  drawiiig,  or  correctly  writing,  tlie  engraving  of  the 
■'  runner  up "  ICmpcror,  is  execrable.  Coursing  owes  liltic  to  the 
pictorial  an  of  modern  limes.  The  great  meetings  of  Ashdowne  uul 
Amesbury  still  re<iuirc  illustration,  for  the  mezzotint  of  the  latter 
simply  gives  an  ugly  group  of  horsemen,  and  would  acr\'c  as  well  to 
illustrate  a  camp  meeting  of  Puritans,  prior  to  the  battle  of  Botliwdl 
Bridge,  at  a  gaiheting  of  English  s|>ortstnen.  The  late  Eail  ai 
ScAon  won  the  Waterloo  Cup  in  1847,  the  first  time  he  tried  for  it, 
and  tlie  honour  was  great  inasmuch  as  his  lordship  not  only  bred  the 
winner,  a  red  dog,  Senate,  but  bred  also  Sadek  and  Sanctity,  the 
sire  and  dam  of  the  tviiiner.  Moreover,  Senate  became  liimself 
the  sire  of  Sackcloth,  a  black  dog,  the  winner  in  1S54.  It  is  ■ 
remarkable  circumstance  that  Senate,  Judge,  and  Cannradto, 
arc  the  only  winners  of  the  ^^'aicrloo  Cup  who  ha^'c  themselves 
become  tlic  sires  of  a  wirmer.  Judge,  on  three  occasions,  or  nearly 
so — that  xi,  he  was  the  sire  of  Clivc,  who  divided  the  cup  with 
Selby  in  1859 ;  of  Chloe,  who  won  the  cup  in  1&63,  and  of  ^taid 
of  the  Mill.  Caiiaiad/o  won  the  Cup  in  1861,  and  was  the  sire 
of  King  Death,  who  won  it  in  1S64.  No  greyhound  hag  twice 
won  the  stake  since  1S57,  when  it  6rsl  became  a  uxty-four-dog 
stake  ;  but  prior  to  that  event  Messrs.  Cooke  &  Hlnde's  Ceriio — a 
fawn  and  white  bitch,  by  Lingo,  out  of  ^Vanton — won  it  tio  lets 
than  Ihra  times.  A  very  excellent  engraving  of  tliis  bitch,  frow 
a  drawing  by  Ansilcll,  may  be  seen  at  the  Waterloo  Hotel,  in 
Liverpool.  She  ran  fifiy-ihrcc  courses,  winning  fotty-livc  of  them, 
netting  some  thousand  pounds  in  cash,  besides  other  prizes.  A 
remarkable  perfoiinance,  eclipsed  however,  by  Mi.  Randall's  bladi 
bitch.  Riot,  who  won  seventy-four  courses  out  of  eighty-four,  never 
having  competed  for  The  Waterloo.  The  fullov.-ing  are  tlte  namci 
of  ihc  winners  of  The  Waterloo  Cup  since  it  attained  the  dignilf 
of  a  thirty-two  and  sixiy-four-dog  stake,  together  nith  the  names  OJ 
llieir  sires  and  dams : — 
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DATS. 

HAlll  OK  wrNKrft. 

SIRK. 

CUM. 

I8j8 

Bu|-lc 

Bachetor 

Nhnble 

>8J9 

Kinproi 

Trunp* 

Ntule 

1K40 

K«r«-ig 

Hftilitone 

pMtlme 

mi 

Bloomilmfy 

R«4cap 

PicMrvc 

■S43 

Priam 

Emperor 

Veniu 

>B43 

Major 

MoMt 

Melon 

■844 

5{pecuUiian 
Tilania 

£«ndy 
Driver 

Bnchauimt 
Zot 

H*rtei]i][ii 

Emperor 

I^y 

z 

Scniile 

SmIvx 

Snnclil)- 

.Shmlc 

Nnnchtlanco 

MBtpiery 

1845 

Maviciaii 

King  Cub 

Magie 

IS50 

Onln 

Linro 

LitldodiJe 

Wanton 

iSji 

Hugtiii;  Graliam 

QueciKifthe  May 

iS$i 

Cento 

l-ingo 

1853 

Ccrilo 

Lln|>'> 

Wanton 

1854 

Sockdotli 

Senate 

Cin<lc(cll.-i 

:ifi 

aAefi 

Tnlin  Dull 
Weapon 

Kiidge 
I'mrl 

iej7 

64  (Ion 
1S5S 

King  l.tM 

Wigan 

Kepcnluioe 

NevlUe 

Autocnl 

CailiiHiie  llftjrM 

:lg 

Cllw  and  Sclliy  <1iv><1nl 

FuJfic,  Sire  of  Clive 

Mild  of  the  Mill 

;-ik= 

Darloloni 

iMt 

CmuruIm 

lloavon 

SMllaaij  Vd 

tt63 

Rnuini'  McK 

tIcMUIl 

t»^ 

CW»e 

Juttgp 

Clara 

■!^ 

Kini  Duili 

Caii«radu> 

Annoyance 

;lti 

Mc2 

Tetrona 

F.iiinv  t''ii:kTe 

BrlCflilict 

Biircn 

Woe  Nell 

1S67 

i^i»iii 

Scafontn 

Lilac 

,a 

Mulct  McCrjlii 

DcnotU 

Lddjr  Sarah 

During  the  past  thirty-one  years  this  noble  {trite  has  once  only 
been  divided,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  Nutiuiial  Coursing  Club 
would  decree  that  this  xiake  sliould  be  exceptional  to  nil  others  in 
this  rexpect,  and  that  it  should  invariably  bu  run  oil;  A  gbnccac  the 
i.ssuc  of  a  long  scries  of  years,  as  to  the  relative  victories  of  the  two 
sexes  seems  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  axiom  laid  down  by  Arriaii,  in 
his  great  treatise  on  courting,  some  centuries  ago — uaiiiely,  that  "  the 
dog,  because  he  tan  run  //i/vugA  lAe  tekole year,  is  aniuch  more  valu- 
able acquisition  than  the  bitch.  CJood  bitcheti  abound,  but  it  is  no 
easy  thing  to  meet  with  a  thorough  good  dog ;  a  tc.illy  good  high- 
bred dog  is  a  great  treasure,  one  that  falls  not  to  the  courser  witliout 
the  favour  of  some  goiL"    And  tlien,  with  iJie  true  devotional  spirit 


•  RuugUt  of  a  tran-IUni;  linker  for  let  iliilUnss. 
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of  3.  gr.ind  old  Pagan,  he  adds,  "  For  such  a  blessing  he  should  sacri- 
fice to  Diana  Vennlrix." 

During  the  p.ist  seven  years  the  preponderance  of  winnings  in  this 
"  Blue  Riband  "  of  ihe  Leash  rests  with  ihc  "  ladies ; "  but,  for  defi- 
nite conclusions,  a  longer  period  of  lime  is  required;  and  ihe 
MLttitiiic^  of  the  whole  period  give  a  decided  advantage,  as  stated 
above,  to  the  male  sex.  There  is  a  growing  deure,  especially  aRM>ng 
the  coursers  of  J  ^ncashirc,  to  possess  /argr  dogs ;  but  iniblic  running 
<!oes  not  cndoree  the  soundness  of  this  wish.  LobcUa—  the  winner 
of  the  Waterloo  Cup  in  1867— wcijjhed  only  44  Iba. ;  and  Master 
McGnith— thecleverand  pojmlar  winner  of  1868 — is  a  iinall,  compact 
dog,  weighing  only  54lbB.  Hisblood,haweveT,  represents  an  illustrious 
line,  as  he  classes  :unong  his  ancestors  the  lenowned  names  of 
Bugle,  King  Cob,  Liddcidale,  Senate,  Emperor,  and  Kouli  Kh:in. 
Public  running  of  the  past  season  confirms,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  the  popular  opinion  of  the  great  menu  of  the  Dmi'd 
liIooiL  Not  to  name  dozens  of  inferior  stalces,  at  Barton-on- 
Ilumber,  a  Ibirty-two-dog  stake  was  won  by  Rosini,  by  David;  the 
Brovmlow  Cup  at  Lurgan,  by  Weasel,  a  daughter  of  this  sire ;  the 
Drayton  Manor  Cup  at  Tamworth,  by  Marionette,  a  grand -daughter 
through  Patent  Symphony,  the  winner  of  the  Victoria  Stakes 
(thirly-iwo  dogs)  at  the  same  place,  and  of  the  Hordlcy  Slakes,  is 
also  a  grand  daughter  through  Glendower.  Howartl — the  winner  of 
the  Tamwortli  Stakes,  and  of  the  Talbot  Slakes  at  Southport — is  a 
son  ;  and  lastly  and  notably.  Master  Mc(j>alh,  the  winner  of  tlie 
Waterloo  Cup,  is  a  grandson  through  Lady  Sarah,  Indeed,  during 
Ihe  |)asi  coursing  reason.  Patent,  by  David,  numbers  fourteen  winners 
among  his  sons — a  total  which  cannot  lie  ajiproached  by  any  other 
stud  dog  during  the  same  lime.  300/  has  been  oflfcred  and  refused 
for  this  dog ;  and  subsequent  to  this  olTcr  he  has  realised,  as  a  stud 
dog,  the  following  sums — first  year,  190/. ;  second  year,  310/. ;  third 
year,  475/.;  fourth  year,  jao/,  :  total,  ugs/.  This  explains  the  high 
fee  (fifteen  guineas)  which  his  owner  is  enabled  to  secure  freely  for  bis 
use.  It,  at  the  same  time,  sustains  the  vahie  of  the  "cro«"'jo  much 
condemned  by  Thackerand  one  or  two  old  coursers  of  the  j>ast  gene- 
ration—namely,  that  by  the  bull-dog.  It  was  as  warmly  advocated 
by  Lord  Orford,  who  from  this  source,  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  gene- 
ration, obtained  the  renowned  greyhound  Cxarina,  the  winner  of 
forty-seven  matches  successively.  His  lordship  imperiled  his  bfe  to 
witness  the  nmning  of  thlt  great  favourite.  .An  important  match 
was  to  come  off,  his  lordship  was  ill,  and  under  strict  orders  not  to 

nvc  his  bedroom.     He,  however,  stealthily  crept  off,  mounted  his 
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favourite  piebald  pony,  and  battened  to  the  arena  of  CzAiina's 
combats.  She  ran  superbly,  beating  competitor  .lAer  competitor  in 
style ;  but  the  excitement  was  loo  great  for  the  enthusiastic 
in  the  moment  of  her  victor)- he  fdl  from  his  pony  and  expired. 
Matdien  were  more  common  then  than  now,  and  SwalTham,  one  of 
the  oldest  coursing  grounds  in  England,  was  especially  famous  for 
these,  ripes  of  wine,  wlver  baskets,  bracelets,  silver  couplet,  and 
gold  snuff-boxes,  were  the  prizes  often  conifieted  for ;  and  if  money 
was  run  for,  it  wan  always  more  eienly  and  more  wisely  divided 
among  the  owners  of  the  dogs  than  il  is  at  the  ]>rcscnt  time.  Chatut 
was  more  handicapped  than  under  existing  arrangements ;  there  was 
more  spon,  ami  less  gambling.  It  was  not  a  golden  age  of  purity 
however.  At  a  coursing  bicalcfast,  towards  the  end  of  la&t  season, 
an  age<l  gentleman  related  with  great  glee  a  trick  whi<:h  he  had 
[iractiscd  many  yean  ago  on  a  coursing  judge.  His  dog  had  "  run 
Bp  "  to  the  last,  and  w;is  then  matchetl  against  a  dog  of  great  local 
renown  which  he  fell  certain  would  beat  him  with  cise ;  but  nol 
willing  to  be  vanquislied,  and  having  morcovcra  large  amount  of  prac- 
tical fun  in  his  nature,  whidi  occasionally  (in  small  matters)  obscured 
his  sense  of  justice,  he  said  to  hit  liainer,  "  Now,  Joe,  I  h.ivc  been 
at  gnat  uqiense,  and  wc  have  won  nothing  this  season,  aid  you  and 

I  pari,  unless  our  dog  can  beat  H t's.    I  don't  want  you  to  barm 

the  dog,  but  we  must  win,  can't  you  manage  it  ?  The  judge  is  as 
dcafasapost,  and  will  certainly  take  no  leap,  but  will  go  a  long  way 
loiuid.  ITic  hare  is  sure  to  run  to  yonder  coppice,  you  go  otT  there, 
and  mind  you,  tve  must  m»."  The  man  went ;  borrowed  a  smock 
&ocl:  from  a  peasant,  and  otlierwise  dramatically  ammged  himscU 
A»  was  expected,  tJie  hare  and  dogs  came  rushing  to  the  covert, 
and  the  judge  some  time  afterwards  came  toiling  up.  ITie  im- 
pudent trainer,  disguised  ax  a  rustic,  and  affecting  to  have  been  at  tbe 
sjiot  for  an  innocent  purpose,  stares  vacantly  at  the  judge,  who  s.-iys, 
"  Have  you  seen  the  dogs  ?  "  "  Yea,  I  h'an,  and  if  the  black  un  be- 
longed to  me,  I'm  blowed  if  I  wouldn't  hang  'im,  he's  good  for 
nought."  The  judge  returned,  and  shouted  out  "  red,"  to  the  great 
glee  of  the  cunning  trainer,  and  his  fiin-loving  master.  Thete  can 
be  no  perfectly  satis&ctoty  dcdsioD  where  the  judge  does  not  ride 
up  to  the  dogs,  except,  indeed,  in  a  short,  straight  course,  such  as 
b  oden  seen  on  the  \Aima  of  Altcai,  or  the  country  around  Southport. 
At  the  last  Waterloo  Meeting  several  such  courses  occuncd,  the  hare 
running  rapidly  and  straight  to  a  w%ll-known  drain  or  "  sough."  Tlie 
courses  between  Cock  Robin  and  Innkeeper,  between  Ventre  St,  Gris 
and  Julia,  were  of  this  character;  and  the  course  between  the  two 
Vbu  r.,  N,  S.  1S6S.  1  ^ 
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crack  grcyliounds  Brigade  and  Jnnc  Ann  involved  only  a  single  him, 
when  the  haic  escaped  into  a  sough  in  which  four  or  five  hstrcs  hotl 
previously  sought  refuge.  Such  brief  courses  arc  rarely  seen  on  the 
niagnificenl  downs  oTAshdownc  and  Amesbiuy. 

Southern  counters  of  the  old  school  are  jutonished  at  the  Uige 
fields  obtained  at  Lancashire  meetings,  near  Southport,  n-herc  the 
judge  is  unable,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  to  ride  on  hor^bock; 
and  all  the  decisions  have  10  be  made  fiom  a  fixed  point.  It  is  a 
mathematical  impossibility  that  the  exact  position  and  pace  of  each 
dog,  through  a  Ion;;  course,  can  be  thus  oircertained.  At  all  other 
meetings,  li)-Manden(  I>ow  to  the  decision  of  the  judge,  when  in 
opposition  to  their  own  impressions,  solely  from  the  conviction  that 
position  affects  tiie  .ippcurancc  of  things ;  and  that  it  requires  a 
person  to  be  closely  behind  the  dogs  to  judge  accurately  of  tbeit 
respective  merits.  It  may,  pcrh,ips,  be  alleged,  that  the  Soulhpon 
plan  is  as  fair  for  one  as  for  anotlicr ;  that  the  (plater  element  of 
chance  tlius  intnxluced,  encourages  the  owners  of  inferior  dogs  to 
enter  them,  and  stimulates  somewhat  the  betting  system.  Moreover, 
it  must  in  justice  be  added,  that  there  is  always  an  abundant  supply 
of  hares,  and  a  good  muster  of  courecrs;  and  that  the  public  spirit, 
personal  courtesy,  and  able  management  of  the  lessee  and  secretary, 
throw  a  great  charm  over  these  meetings,  and  go  far  to  redeem  even 
the  very  great  disadvantage  alluded  to. 

To  see  cotu^ing  in  its  perfection,  however,  resort  must  be  liad  to 
the  brc«y  downs  of  Ashdowne  or  Aracsbury ;  there  with  Warwick 
as  judge,  and  Raper  as  slipper,  and  with  weather  propitious,  the 
speed,  the  skill,  and  the  endurance  of  the  greyhound  are  evoked  in 
ilie  highest  degree.  The  hares,  accustomed  to  go  long  distances  from 
their  coverts  for  food,  are  always  in  a  state  of  training,  and  mn  with 
CTttiaordinary  speed;  the  open  state  of  the  country  admits  of  free 
horsemansliip ;  the  presence  of  ladies  adds  grace  to  the  scene,  and 
the  health- inspiring  atmosphere  so  exhilarates  the  s])irils,  that  the 
courser  feds  supremely  hapjiy,  and  thinks,  that  whoever  else  may 
ihroDg  the  race  course,  the  theatre,  or  the  ballroom, 

"  III  wsntler  with  my  grtyhouniU  ttlU, 
(Ililtoo!  lljilloo!) 
And  hunt  for  hcaltli  on  the  btcae-wom  hill. 
And  wltdom  loo." 
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SHE  difficulty  of  acquiring  accurate  ideas  of  the  irays  of 
our  fellow  men  lus  notliing,  in  my  liumble  oi>inion,  to  do 
with  being  "  to  the  manner  bom."  Thete  aocume  idea.t 
muM  be  cultivated,  and  may  be  cultiraled  by  all  vho  will 
give  time,  nnd  have  a  fair  share  of  the  power  of  observation.  Just  as 
when  a  man  recovers  his  sight,  after  an  operation,  all  is  confused  to 
him,  and  he  can  form  no  accurate  comparison  of  the  colour  or  out- 
line of  objects :  so  he  who  has  not  cultivated  his  powers  of  obscn-a- 
tion,  and  has  not  afTordecI  himself  brood  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
these  povrcTs,  is  unable  to  dmw  good  conclusions  between  the  cha- 
ractn,  habJts,  and  customs  of  nations.  Mr.  Walker's  instance  of  a 
Prenchmau's  idea  of  an  KnglisJi  dinner,  is  an  example  of  a  man  of 
uncultivated  observation— of  a  man  who  might  be  an  exiled  shot' 
maker,  or  a  deposed  prince.  The  stoty  runs  that  a  French  cmignint 
of  property,  who  had  enjoyed  much  hospitality  during  the  laic  war  in 
a  town  in  the  north  of  England,  invited  his  friends  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  to  a  dinner,  whicli,  on  their  airival,  he  iofomic*!  tlicm 
with  much  salislitction,  he  had  taken  care  should  be  in  the  true 
English  fa^ion.  Observe  his  idea  of  our  style  of  eating,  or  of 
selectiag  a  feast. 

There  was  a  hare  at  the  top  of  the  table,  a  hare  at  the  bottom,  and 
a  pic  containing  three  brace  of  partridges  in  the  middle.  This  was 
the  light  first  course  :  tluit  was  to  take  the  edge  olT  the  Dritish  appe- 
tite. The  second  course  consisted  of  a  goose  and  a  large  piece  of 
roast  beef.  The  English  reader  laughs  heartily,  and  Mr,  Walker 
remonstrated  vigorously  bo  far  back  as  June,  1835,  when  dinners 
were  heavier  than  ihcy  arc  now  among  people  who  know  how  to  eat 
in  England  The  feast  was  out  of  all  nde,  as  Mr.  Walker  said,  "  Still, 
it  exhibited  Ae  principal  features,  though  exaggcmlcd  and  inverted, 
of  a  substantial  English  dinner — a  joint  and  poultry,  and  a  course  of 
game."  We  have  got,  I  will  not  say,  beyond  this  now ;  but  we  are 
out  of  iL  Every  household  aspires  to  ra/riu — generally  making  the 
guest  lament  (he  old  simple  plan :  not  bccatisc  enlrks  are  not  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  of  tlic  kitclien,  but  because  they  arc  tliis 
field,  and  it  is  horrible  to  see  slip-shod  people  in  iL    "  Hwt  ■roa.-wi 
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descriptions  by  foreigners,"  Mr.  Walker  reflects,  "  of  the  hnbits, 
oisloms,  and  w:tys  of  thinking  of  any  people,  ore  not  more  btthiiil 
than  was  this  confident  attempt  at  imitation  1  Nay,  often  natives 
themselves,  when  treating  of  what  belongs  to  any  class  but  their 
own,  (all  into  as  great  errors.  Il  is  only  profound  observers  who  are 
amre  of  this  ditBcidty  of  attaining  accuracy.  Those  who  have  seen 
little,  or  seen  imperfectly,  seldom  distrust  their  own  knowledge.  I 
remember  once  in  a  party  of  travelled  men,  where  the  eonvenation 
turned  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  English  and  continenUl  inns, 
by  fir  the  most  decided  opinion  was  given  by  a  young  officer,  whose 
experience  of  the  continent  proved  to  have  been  confined  10  forq^ 
eight  hours'  residence  at  Quillacq's  hotel  at  Calais." 

Exactly  1  and  the  experience  of  the  French  emigrant  was  limited 
10  one  English  locality ;  and,  above  and  before  all,  he  luu)  not 
nc(iuired  tlie  power  of  making  ju.st  con)i>arisons.  He  liad  been  cast 
across  the  channel;  and  he  knew  about  as  much  of  the  resources  of 
the  English  cuisine,  as  the  French  travellers  who  were  wont  to  spend 
a  honeymoon  at  the  Sabloni^e  hotel  in  Leicester  Square,  knew  about 
l^ndon  hotel  accommodation. 

A  man  cannot  be  bom  to  experience  of  the  world :  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  continent  of  Europe.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  the 
position  of  the  travelled  man.  The  manner  of  the  traveller  is  not 
to  be  got  out  of  voyages  round  the  world,  rwd  in  any  number  of 
solid  octavo  volumes.  In  the  s.'mie  way  the  art  of  dining  cannot  be 
attained  by  the  mere  reading  of  cookerj-  hook*.  Dr.  W.  A.  Ilctlowes, 
a  Doston  physician,  has  lately  issued,  in  New  York,  a  book  on  "  The 
Philosophy  of  l-^ting. "  It  is  the  concentrated  essence  of  experience 
carried  over  thirty  years,  h  student  cannot  grow  a  philosophic  tooth 
in  a  year ;  nor  can  a  reader  of  the  doctor's,  profiting  by  all  his  accu- 
mulated observation,  get  it  out  of  tliis  teamed  manual.  TIk  st^>iraot 
may  be  helped  over  the  rougher  paths ;  but  he  must  make  the  journey 
liimself.     You  cannot  buy  taste  r — and  only  Oic  seeds  of  wisdom. 

I  am  interested  in  tlie  similarities  of  direction  and  aim  which  I 
find  in  our  "  Original "  and  the  American  physician's  "  Philosophy  of 
Eating."  The  doctor  nas  simck  witli  the  ^laste  of  food,  and  the 
harmful  use  of  it,  which  he  saw  around  !iim.  That  which  was  most 
provoking  in  the  waste  was,  that  he  often  found  the  nutritious  parts 
cast  aside,  and  the  least  valuable  bits  consumed.  An  example  is 
best  to  the  purpose.  liuttennilk  is  more  valuable  than  butter : 
butter  is  fat.  heat ;  buttermilk  is  muscle — the  doctor  s,iys,  brain. 
One  would  tliink  il\at  lUc  laitftct  *!.%  bctvt.  on  rearing  learned  pigs 
sad  &t  children,  for  he  ^vcs  V^c  wviacV  Mii.\«wiv  \o"6Mt,  ^wewx^wwi. 
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ihc  heal  lo  the  ImIic.  With  v^  ihc  case  is  often  more  desperate,  tor 
there  aic  many  places  within  these  realms  where  the  chili!  of  ihc 
agriculturist  cannot  get  butter  or  buttermillc — mutcit  or  heat.  The 
doetor  objects  also  that  his  countrymen  sift  away  the  outer  crust  and 
liiuk  of  the  grain— the  mu'scle-producing  part  of  lUc  wheat.  The 
cattle  get  this — an<l  the  men  and  women  consume  the  starch, 
which  will  not  support  hfc  ;  whereas  the  "  unbolted"  wheat  which, 
M  Cod  ripens  it  to  the  housewife's  hand,  is  the  more  pahteable 
and  nourishing  article,  will  maintain  a  roan  in  iiound  health.  Dr. 
Bellowes  is  more  scientific  than  Mr.  Walker,  '['he  American 
cupboard  philosopher  is  busy  with  earlion  and  nitrogen.  He  has 
.Mudicd  the  kitdien  In  the  laboratory :  has  put  the  cook  into  n 
crucible.  His  compl.iint  is  that  the  American  scr^-cs  as  much  carbon 
upon  his  table  in  summer  as  in  winter.  Baked  beans  and  &t  pork 
for  breakfast  he  admits  for  a  wood-sawyer  in  January,  but  not  for 
the  gentleman  who  will  just  hate  to  lift  a  sj>ill  to  his  cigarette  aftei- 
waidt.  The  doctor  is  sprightly  where  he  shows  how  the  stomach 
dominates  the  brain.  Yea— let  us  bear  this  in  mind — both  the  British 
and  .'Vmcrican  table  philosophers  teach  it  us,  we  may  cultivate  our 
intellect  with  our  knife  and  fork.  The  doctor  says  familiarly ;  "  Here  is 
your  fat,  good-natured  old  grandfather  living  on  Cst  beef  and  pork, 
white  bread  and  butler,  buckwheat  cake  and  molasses,  rice  And 
sugar,  till  he  has  lo^t  all  mental  and  phy*icail  energy,  and  desires  to 
»t  from  morning  till  night  in  the  chimney-comer,  or  at  the  register, 
saying  nothing  and  canng  for  nothing.  Change  his  rlict,  give  him 
fish,  beefsteak,  potatoes,  and  unbolted  wheat  bread,  or  r>'c  and 
Indian,  witli  one  half  or  ihree-iguarters  of  the  carboniferous  articles 
of  his  former  diet,  and  in  one  week  he  wilt  cheer  you  a^ain  with  his 
old  jokes,  and  call  for  his  hat  and  cane." 

That  which  you  can  teach,  which  Mr,  Walker  endeavoured  to 
tench,  and  so  unsucccssftilly,  more  than  thirty  years  before  the 
doctor  oi>ened  his  crusade  against  Pic,  is  the  importance  of  self* 
study,  of  self-teaching.  Your  cook  will  not  be  bothercKl  with  the 
due  proportions  of  nitrogen  an<i  carbon.  You  shall  say  to  her, 
"  Yes,  Udina,  a  very  good  dinner;  the  cliiden  was  most  <!ainti!y 
touched  with  tarragon — but  there  was  a  lettk  too  mudi  carbon  in 
the  carte,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  for  this  temperature." 

The  prince  of  darkness,  to  whom  wc  arc  indebted  for  cooks,  laid 
ut  under  no  obligation,  on  tlie  score  of  health.     Tlic  author  of  the 
Aluumatk  */«  GourmanJs  impresses  matters  with  the  im]>orlance  of 
phyucking  their  (ordons  Mcus  often,  that  they  ma^  Wnu  twi\  \.aSa.\K&  ■- 
hat  he  gives  no  heed  10  the  well-being  ot  l\vc  gawt.    '\\^.we  '■»  »■ 
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marked  undcacy  in  qiicurean  literature,  to  Temedy  this  omission ; 
and  with  the  spread  of  good  taste,  tht-rc  is  some  reason  to  believe 
there  will  be  combiDcd  a  knowledge  of  tliat  which  is  bealthfuL  But 
the  taste  miu>1  and  will  come  tir&t. 

I  return  to  oiir  sianiiig-point.  The  epicure  is  not,  cannot  be,  to 
the  manner  bom.  The  ciiicutean  leaders  of  the  day, — not  lo  put  my 
finger  on  anybody,  I  will  add,  on  the  continent, — irere  not  bom  10 
discuss  gelinottett.  By  birth  they  were  entitled  to  hope  for  a  nure  dip 
into  a  rook  pie,  a  l-arrih-e  matelelU,  a  galellc  between  the  acts,  to  be 
digested  with  cyder  oaA  petit  bleu.  But  he  who  lias  genius  may  twi* 
an  iron  prong,  bought  in  the  maikettown  fair,  into  a  r^tmttiUe 
iQurtkette,  Taste  is  a  plant  tlmt  m^y  be  cultivated :  the  creature  is 
the  soil,  and  soil  is  b-trrcn  or  charged  with  the  elements  of  fertility. 

In  toudiing  upon  the  art  of  dining,  an  art  whidi  is  wonli  training 
for  your  own  comfort,  as  well  as  for  tho*e  who  depend  ui»on  you, 
the  f-^nglish  wTitec  inu.st  be  struck  at  once  with  the  unpromising 
nature  of  iIk-  theme.  It  is  nccesKuy  to  go  over  ground  which  has 
been  well  occupied  already,  and  this  excursion  is  disheartening  Mr.  ^ 
Thomas  Walker  is  admitted  to  be  the  most  important  and  authonla-  I 
live  writer  wc  have  yet  produced  on  aristology.  He  wrote  thirty-three 
years  ago:  "It  is  a  rule  at  dinners  not  lo  allow  you  to  do  anything 
for  yourself,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  how  even  ■ 
salt,  except  it  be  from  some  superstition,  has  so  long  maintained  its 
place  on  table.  1  am  always  in  dread,  that,  like  llie  rest  of  its  fellows, 
it  will  be  banished  to  the  sideboard,  to  be  liacl  only  on  s[iecia]  appli- 
cation. I  am  rather  a  bold  man  at  table,  and  set  forms  \-eiy  mucli 
at  defiance,  so  that  if  a  s.-ilad  happens  to  be  within  my  reach,  I  make 
ao  scruple  to  take  it  lo  me  ;  but  the  moment  1  am  espied,  it  is 
whipped  up  from  the  most  convenient  into  the  most  inconvenient 
position.  Thjt  sucli  absurdity  .thouhl  exist  amongst  rational  bdogs, 
is  extniordirarj'!"  Tlic  nbsur<liiy  is  in  full  force  still,  when  you  can 
get  the  salad  upon  the  table — which  is  a  rarer  treat  than  when  the 
Original  wrote.  I  will  \-cnture  one  "reason  why,"— reasons  why  beiag 
the  order  of  the  day  ui>on  book-stalls.  The  unscnipulous  gentle- 
man who  knows  all  the  better  places  of  the  salad,  is  apt  to  leave  ver^- 
liltle  for  the  latest  .wr^-cd.  Persons  who  have  occupied  the  bottom 
of  the  table  have  been  presented  with  a  few  green  leaves,  and 
rctjuested  to  take  some  lobster  saUid. 

'llic  Original,  harping  on  hisgrcat  theme,  attendance,  draws  a  tear- 
ful scene :  "  See  a  small  party  with  a  dish  of  lish  at  each  end  of  the 
table,  and  four  wlvcr  covers uinmcatnti^-j  wa.wx«i«  the  sides,  whilst 
everything  pertaining  to  Vine  fesVv  wjmes.,  esttv  'w^'Sx  -itoeVKW.  «»«>&. 
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ance,  provoklngly  bgging,  one  thing  after  another,  so  lliat  content- 
ment  U  out  of  the  question  ;  and  all  this  is  done  under  pretence  that 
it  is  the  most  convenient  plan.  This  is  an  utter  folla<:y.  The  only 
convenient  plan  is  to  have  cver)'^)>i>K  actually  upon  the  tabic  that 
is  wantetl  at  the  sainc  iiine,  and  nothing  else  ;  as  for  example,  for  a 
]iariy  of  ei({ht,  turlwt  and  salmon,  with  doubles  of  each  of  the 
adjuncts,  lobster-sauce,  cucumber,  young  potatoes,  cayenne,  and 
chili  vinegar ;  and  let  the  guests  assist  one  anoUicr,  which,  with 
such  an  arrangenicni,  they  could  do  with  perfect  case.  This  is 
undisturbed  and  visible  comfort"  Such  comfort  as  the  diner,  of  a 
party  of  eight,  in  an  ortlinaiy  eslabtltlunent,  gets  less  frequently  now 
ll>an  he  did  when  the  Oriiftnal  wrote.  Undisturbed  and  visible  com- 
fort, is  replaced  by  hirc<l  servants,  all  elbows  ;  and  he  who  has  helped 
himself  to  salmon,  is  left  to  contemplate  a  pretty  arrangement  of 
ferns  and  Howcrs,  while  the  lish  cools,  and  the  enibarraNved,  red- 
laced  man  who  has  a  hard  fight  with  the  butiet-boat,  to  balance  it 
successfully  over  tlie  shoulders  of  the  gue^tv,  toib  toward.^  him. 
The  Ordinal  has  not  moved  society  an  inch  in  the  right  direction, 
From  smalF  jiartics  the  Original,  a  social  martyr,  if  ever  one  live*), 
waiting  for  the  sauce,  turns  to  large  parties,  as  to  only  a  greater  evil. 
He  draws  breath  after  the  vision  of  the  turbot  and  salmon,  witli 
the  new  potatoes  and  the  cuaimber  on  the  sideboard : — *'Aa  to  large 
ones  (parties),  they  have  long  been  to  me  scenes  of 'detpair  in  the 
way  of  convivial  enjoyment.  A  system  of  simple  attendance  would 
induce  a  system  of  simple  dinners,  whicli  arc  the  only  dinners  to  be 
desired  The  present  system  I  consider  Mrongly  tainted  with 
barbarism  and  vulgarity,  and  far  removed  from  real  and  refined 
enjoyment.  As  tables  are  now  arranged,  one  is  never  at  peace  from 
an  ann  continually  talcing  off  or  setting  on  a  side-dish,  or  reaching 
over  to  a  wine^oolcr  in  the  centre.  Then  comc«  the  more  laborious 
changing  of  courses,  with  the  leanings  right  anil  left,  to  admit  a 
host  of  dishes,  that  arc  set  on  only  to  be  tal:en  off  again,  after  being 
declined  in  succession  by  ciich  of  the  guests,  to  whom  they  are 
handed  round.  Yet  this  is  fashion,  not  to  be  departed  from."  The 
wine^ooler  has  disappeared  from  the  centre  of  the  table.  Russia 
rales  the  roast.  Less  gravy  falh  into  the  diner's  lap :  but  how 
miserable  is  the  studied  table  even  now — overloaded  with  gbss — 
over-flowered— over- orniunen ted.  WTiy  not,  madanic,  or  monsieur, 
peep  into  a  cabinet  of  the  Caftf  Anglais,  when  the  uble  is  laid  for 
just  six,  and  when  the  dinner  has  been  ordered  in  the  fullness  of 
e]>icurean  knowledge  t  Tlic  service  is  ftTO^\e  aaiXifk^^  ■,  5«A^\cte 
ta  M  bay  field.    Then  is  room—  thcie  ra  no  vtXiSK.  Oi  \]&sfsw*»a 
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preparation  sboul  the  place  :  and  yet  ihcic  is  ereiything  thai  can 
possibly  he  wanted  at  hand,  each  tiding  being  of  dainty  sine,  not 
hc<nvily  jiro portioned,  like  our  dinner  services.  ^V'e  hel]>ed  fisli  only 
a  Tew  years  ago  with  an  instrument  as  formidable  as  a  hatchet.  A 
Frenchman  likened  our  dinner  s^delioanl  to  an  entresol :  unto 
what  could  he  have  likened  our  cruet-stand  and  cruets  f 

llie  Original  pursues  his  complaints  with  uncompromtUng  s]>irit 
He  must  have  suficied  acutely,  being  a  constant  guest  in  constant 
torment  "  With  respect  to  wine."  Even  tlic  wine  arranjteRients 
were  not  satisfactory.  "  It  is  oflcn  offered,  when  not  wanted  ;  and 
vlien  wanted,  is  per)iai>s  not  to  be  had  till  long  waited  for.  It  is 
dreary  to  obscnc  two  guests,  glass  in  h.mcl,  waiting  the  butler's 
leisure  to  be  able  to  take  wine  together,  and  then  perchance  being 
helped  in  despair  to  what  they  did  not  aslt  for;  and  it  is  &ti!t  more 
dreary  to  be  one  of  the  two  yourself."  To  a|ipreci^[c  all  the  sorrow  of 
wliich  this  position  is  capable,  it  must  be  experienced  at  a  public,  or 
great  city  dinner,  with  an  officious  acquaintance,  gesticulating  at  you 
until  the  waiter  singles  you  out,  afccr  having  made  twenty  false  dives. 
Tlie  tuti.ifaction  derivable  from  the  pantomime  I  havi  never  yet 
been  able  to  understand.  In  private  life,  happily,  tlie  predicament 
which  distressed  the  diner  of  the  t)riginars  time  i.t  not  inflicted  now. 
Let  us  be  thankfiil  for  even  this  lightening  of  the  load,  'the  Original 
proceeds — "  How  different,  where  you  can  put  your  hand  upon  a 
decanter  at  the  moment  )'0u  want  it !  "  This  is  not  tlie  direction  in 
which  we  have  improved.  Vour  hand  upon  a.  decanter  at  the 
moment  you  want  it  !  Nay,  a  bcrlin-wool  glove,  in  a  family  that 
has  pretentions  and  a  moderate  income,  is  abotit  the  bottle.  If  the 
health -drinking  prevailed,  in  this  bcrlin-wool  period,  disnul  indeed 
would  be  the  &le  of  the  sensitive  man.  With  plenty  of  servants;, 
and  trained  to  your  habits  and  whims,  it  could  not  be  made  endur- 
able. Happily,  the  decanter  being  rcmo\-ed  from  under  your  hand, 
the  obligation  to  pledge  the  gentleman  oiiposite  is  remo^-ed  also. 

But  the  affluent  have  not  followed  the  advice  of  "The  Original" 
yet  These  may  be  refined,  they  arc  not  simple  days.  Over 
^wn  luxury  has  its  origin,  I  agree  with  Mr,  Walker,  has  always 
had  its  origin,  from  the  \-ulgar  rich,  "  tlie  very  last  class  worthy 
of  imiL-ttion."  Do  we  think  wc  ore  not  feeling  the  effect  of  the 
growth  of  such  a  class,  as  well  as  our  neighbours,  among  whom 
the  Bourse  prize-holders  have  trampled  out  the  lofty  manners,  and 
at  any  rate  the  outward  chivalry  of  the  old  wufAe.  Wc  bugh  at  the 
vu}fiar  rich  of  New  YorV,  wHo  \\asc  risecv  >i^wi  a.R  oil-cask  or  a 

-lub,  till  rivers  of  diamonds  a.^  ■s«w4v^'(V\\ftiwAtR'Mi«fc>.NRwJty 
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call  a  fiti  chamftlre  a  "  shampeier ; "  l>ul  is  this  noi  the  day  wh«n 
money  gives  the  fashion,  an<I  every  young  partner  in  a  commer- 
cial house  believes  Ihnt  the  l.ady'^  Mile  is  his  oatuml  ground? 
"  The  affluent  would  render  themselves  and  their  counity  an  eucn- 
lial  service  if  they  were  to  fall  into  the  simple,  refined  style  of  living;, 
discarding  everything  incompatible  with  real  cnjoymcnl,"  Tlie 
affluent  well-bred,  Mr,  Walker  meant,  in  1853.  Did  he  advise  in 
vain  ?  Let  us  note  what  follo>\'s :  *'  Although  I  think  a  reduction 
of  establishment  would  often  conduce  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  I 
am  wry  far  from  wishing  to  sec  any  class  curtailed  in  their  moans  of 
earning  their  bread ;  but  it  appears  to  mc,  that  the  rich  might  easily 
find  more  profirable  and  agreeable  modes  of  employing  the  indus- 
trious, than  in  ministering  to  pomp  and  parade."  The  banquet  halls 
of  1868  arc  the  world's  answer  to  the  refined  and  sensible  gentle- 
man who  wrote  this  sentence.  We  have  imported  French  Second- 
Empire  show  anfl  tinsel  and  extravagance ;  and  have  avoided  just  that 
which  it  simple  (when  comjiarcd  with  us)  among  our  neighbours, 
vix.  their  dinners  and  dinncMable^  The  dishes  arc  few  in  the  best 
l-'rcnch  dinners  :  few  and'linc.  The  service  is  exquisite  in  taste,  but 
not  overdone,  as  when  we  are  bent  on  slate  banqueting.  The 
EngtiiJi  host  is  wrong  (iom  the  beginning.  A  few  dishei,  and 
these  faultless,  even  when  you  dine  fifty.  People  sicken  over  the 
dull  rounds  of  the  senanU,  with  dish«  nobo<ly  toudies.  I  would 
make  every  dish  a  spasm  of  plcastiie.  No  cook  can  do  justice 
to  B  hodge-podge  of  fish,  meats,  birds,  and  v^etablce^  To  begin 
with  a  great  state  diah,  is  a  failure  always.  That  monument  of 
xTalgarity,  the  late  Mr.  Soycr's  Hundred  Guinea  Diah  (we  shidi  fry 
rouleaux  in  baiter  at  last),  was  something  to  avoid.  They  who  are 
to  the  manner  hrtd,  not  bom,  for  none  arc  bom  with  a  taste  for  the 
olive,  hate  a  feast.  The  Lord  Mayor's  mmu  is  a  barbarism  to  them : — 
epicurean  war-|Kiint  and  feathers  I  The  simple  dish  that  is  perfect : 
two  or  three  flavours,  pure  and  sweet  as  the  win<l  that  has  stolen  over 
thym&  A  party,  not  a  crowd.  A  table,  not  an  exliibition  of  the 
genius  of  Copcland  and  Dodson  and  Salviat).  This  was  the  cry 
before  "  we  were  boys  together."  It  is  only  a  few  who  enjoy  the 
quiet  and  high  refinements  of  life :  the  veiy  few,  when  the  age  is  a 
show  one  ;  and  the  vulgar  rich  have  taken  society  by  storm.  Was 
this  a  well<;onceived  party  ? 

Lovcgrovc's,   Blackwall,  August   36,   1835.     Dinner  of  Thomas 
Walker,   Esq.      Mr.   Walker  explains    his  ou'n   proceedings,    one 
example  being  worth  very  much  abstract  dlv:Qunc.    ^^-M'Ato^^scv 
ffce  moraing  of  the  feast : 
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•■  Tlic;  party  will  consist  oT  seven  men  beside  myself,  and  tvay 
guest  is  nslccd  foi  some  rcison-^upou  which  good  fellowship  mainly 
depends ;  Tor  people  brought  together  unconnectedly  had,  in  my 
opinion,  better  be  kept  separate:  Eight  I  hold  to  be  the  golden 
number,  never  to  be  exceeded  without  weakening  ihe  efficacy  of 
concentration.  The  dinner  is  to  consist  of  turtle,  followed  by  no 
other  fish  but  white-bait,  whicli  is  to  be  foHowcd  by  no  other  meat 
but  grouse,  whicli  are  to  be  succeeded  simply  by  apple  friucrs  and 
jelly ;  pastry  on  such  occasion^  buing  quite  out  of  place.  WiUi  the 
tunic  of  ooujsc  there  will  be  jjunch,  with  the  wliitv-bait  champagne^  < 
%nd  wiUi  the  grouse  claret :  the  two  former  1  have  ordered  to  be  | 
particularly  well  iced,  and  ihcy  will  all  be  placed  in  succession  upon 
the  table,  so  that  we  can  help  ouiaelres  as  we  please.  I  shall 
jicrmit  no  other  wines,  unle>^  perchance,  a  bottle  or  two  of  port) 
if  particuliirly  wanted,  .-is  I  hold  %Mriety  of  wines  a  great  mistake. 
\Vith  respect  to  the  adjuncts  I  ^hnIl  lake  care  that  tlierc  is  cay- 
enne, with  lemons  cut  in  halves,  not  in  quartern,  within  reach 
of  every  one,  for  the  txuile;  and  th.-tt  brown  bread-and-butter  in 
abundance  is  set  upon  the  table  for  tlie  white-bait.  It  is  00  tioubht  1 
to  think  of  these  lilile  nuttc-rs  beforehand,  but  thc>-  tnake  a  vast 
diRerence  in  convivial  contentment.  'ITie  dinner  will  be  follo«'ed 
by  ices,  and  a  good  dessert,  after  which  cofl'ee  and  one  gbas  oE. 
liqueur  each,  and  no  mote ;  so  that  llic  present  may  be  enjoyedij 
rationally  without  inducing  retrospective  regrets." 

A  very  senuble,   suDicicnt   feast,   fur  beyond,  in  point   of  tastej 
and   refinement,  Ihe  Derby  dinner  of  last  j-ear,  wtUi  one  fish  d  tg-^ 
Knowslcy — soles  Stanley — eels  Disraeli— flountlere  Malmeshury — and 
the  like.     Elated  by  his  coming  gastronomic  g!or>',  Mr.  Walker  suIki 
milled  to  his  benighted  country  a  magnificent  proposition — "Such,! 
reader,  is  my  idea  of  a  dinner,  of  whidi  I  hope  yoo  approve  ;  and  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  if  parliament  were  to  grant  rac  io,oomC 
a  year,  in  trust,  to  entertain  a  series  of  worthy  persons,  it  would 
promote  trade  and  increase  the  revenue  more  than  any  hugge 
mugger  measure  ever  devised," 

I  think  so  too.  Thomas  Wnlkcr,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Can- 
bridge,  barrister-at-law,  and  one  of  the  Police  Magisltaics  of  the 
meuopoli*,  has  passed  to  his  rest.  Rut  there  (>  somebodv  left  in  Ihe 
quick  who  is  ready  to  entertain  a,  series  of  worthy  persons,  at  the 
ptiblic  expense,  by  way  of  promoting  die  refinement  of  uWe  pleasures. 

The  Minister  of  the  State  Hospitalities  would  satisly  the  ambitton 
— even  of 
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T  is  quite  a  "popular  error,"  tliat  a  Yorlcshireman  caret 
aliout  no  live  §tock  save  horses.  "Give  her  th«  glory 
of  going  on,  and  slill  to  be,"  from  Tennyson's  "  Wages," 
would  certainly  iu^eit  lo  Iilm  an  epit.i])h  for  3.  mare  Out 
could  stay  n  ditumcc,  and  his  only  doubt  would  be  about  adding 
"  there  or  thereabouts"  to  his  author,  but  still  sheep,  pigs,  and  short- 
Itoms  have  a  strong  grip  of  his  affcdions.  With  regard  to  these 
three  branches  of  prize  stock,  the  Yoikshirc  Agrieullural  Show  is  a 
great  court  of  appeal  from  the  Royal ;  so  much  no,  that  no  }u<\g/e  can 
accept  office  who  has  act|i;d  at  the  Utter  in  the  previous  July.  As 
a  general  thing,  the  Yorkshire  authorities  are  more  cartful  in  their 
judge  appointments,  and  their  blood-stock,  hunlcr,  and  roadster  bench 
more  especblly,  is  always  composed  of  picked  men.  Horses  are, 
in  fact,  the  very  heart-blood  of  their  show ;  whereas,  at  the  Royal, 
they  may  be  fairly  !>aitl  to  rank  behind  both  sheep  and  cattle.  This 
year  a  Norfolk  exhibitor  won  30/.  worth  of  Roya!  prixes  with  two 
ponies,  for  which  hv  had  only  paid  13  gs.  an<I  35/. ;  but  it  would 
have  been  10  to  i  against  his  doing  to  if  ho  had  entered  them  in 
"  the  Yorkshire"  lists.  Tlie  agricultural  year  always  seems  to  tack 
one  of  its  pleataniest  elementt  if  we  have  misied  thut  meeting. 
Some  linger  in  tlie  county  for  six  weeks  from  its  date,  and  wlut 
n-ith  Doncaiter,  York,  and  Ripon  races,  visits  to  herds,  racing- 
sublcs,  studs,  agricultural  shon's,  foal  shows,  and  ram  lettings,  a 
gentle  St.  Lcgcr  excitement,  more  especblly  if  John  Scott  has  a 
favourite,  as  in  "the  bmve  days  of  oldi,"  with  a  dash  of  Harrogate 
and  Scarborougii  ttiroun  in  for  flavour,  those  pilgrims  may  ircll  call 
their  sojourn  the  ver>-  **  sweet  o'  the  year." 

^Vith  us  tlirce  sultry  weeks  had  passed  away  since  wc  looked  on 
the  bannered  lines  of  the  Royal,  at  its  "Midland  man  of  pork,  and 
cheese,  and  stockings,"  and,  as  yet,  no  times  of  refreshing  had  come. 
The  accumulated  dust  of  Middlesex,  Hens,  Bedford,  and  North- 
amptonshire on  our  taimcDt  was  soon  obscured  under  a  fresh 
Leicestershire  layer,  as  we  once  more  steamed  across  those  hi, 
bullock  pastures,  which  now  seeme<l  hanUy  i\M.  Vn  ^sxr\  t. 
oS  a  beoAt  to  the  acre.    The  railway  bw^lta  w«c  c\o,«'«i.  'tai  'f 
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cinders  from  the  engine,  tilt  they  looked  as  if  alt  the  gypsies  and 
potters  of  the  thrc<:  kingdoms  had  cimpcd  on  them  over  nighl ; 
and  the  blackened  remains  of  a,  luyst^ck  stood  haid  by  tlie  line, 
eloquent  in  its  silence  to  the  ''sprightly  young  attorneys,"  who 
"briskly  travel  on  their  Joumeys,"  of  the  case  of  Vaughan  v.  T>t^ 
Vaie  Jiaiht'ay  Company,  and  the  (jucstlon  as  lo  inipetfccl  chimney  c^ps, 
upon  which  it  turned  in  the  Exchcfjucr  Chamber.  Partridges  seemed 
the  real  masters  of  the  situation  for  150  miles.  They  had  been 
hatched  early,  and  thriven  gaily  amidst  that  dreary  drought.  Many 
nc\'er  lived  till  September  the  iir^t,  and  ])Oultcrcrs  of  lax  principles 
sold  them  to  magistrates  and  other  magnates,  ready  plucked,  a»^ 
"  pigeons."  Sheep,  with  plenty  of  water  lo  aid  them,  had  not  goe 
down  in  condition,  and  cvety  hill  and  plain 

"  Wm  hung  .n  ir  willi  golilen  tliiclJt, 
IStijjIit  IrophicB  of  Ihe  lun." 

Greener  pastures  and  better  green  crop.s  marked  the  frontierx  ofj 
Yorkshire,  liut  passengers  told,  zix  ihey  joined  us,  of  no  rain,  sat 
"one  shower,  which  made  a  middling  sp.itler  of  it,"  since  the  end 
of  May,  or  to  be  more  precise,  the  O.iks  Day,  Leeds  looked  mote 
dreary  than  ever,  and  we  esteemed  Uic  vicar  happy  who  had  just 
escaped  from  it,  mitre  in  hand,  to  the  green  orchard  allej's  of  Her^J 
findshire.  On  we  go.  p;ist  the  meadow  where  the  Ropl  encamped  in 
'61.  It  was  there  that  the  Weathcrby  Duchesser,  with  Duchess  77th 
at  their  head,  won  a  treble  victory  and  retired  on  their  laurels,  that 
young  Nutboume  vanquished  old  Sir  John  U.irleycom,  as  teetotallers 
never  did,  that  Adam  Bedc  and  Chcrplos  were  dons  in  the  hunter 
elasscs,  and  that  Wainman's  Silverhair  wa*  such  a  dainty  quene 
wnongst  sows.  Any  rellectlons  on  ihal  congress  of  crack*  i*l 
speedQy  put  to  flight  by  a  pale  hump-barked  boy.  who  gets  into  the 
carriage  with  an  accordion,  and  after  quavering  out  "  Not  for 
Joseph!  oh!  dear  no  I"  in  a  feeble  falsetto,  makes  a  collection 
of  halfiiencc  in  his  cap  and  gets  out,  with  1^.  balance  over  and | 
above  his  fare,  to  await  a  return  train.  Another  bo>-  plays  a  stilt 
more  leading  part  on  the  line.  There  is  no  ptHnlsman  at  one 
station,  and  this  ofTicial  of  tender  jears  and  six  Mone  is  proxy  for 
him.  A  growler  in  one  of  the  carriages  "  never  knew  anytliing  so  dis- 
graceful," and  is  ilctcrmined  to  write  to  the  papers  about  it.  Others 
merely  joke  the  boy,  and  hope  to  see  him  wiili  his  wife  and  child  at 
^Vclln:tby,  and  ask  him  whether  he  takes  out  his  wages  in  toffy.  He 
m/ks  away  jjlent  and  scowling,  bu*.  wuVi  dignity. 
We  JiaixIJy  know  Hanot^Mc  agwtn,  itii  vrj  vci  nw\v  v»  x-ksubmbr. 
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the  traces  of  what  it  was  »"hcn  wc  first  saw  it  in  '34,  or  Touclistone^i 
year.  "  Old  Johnnys  Well,"  or  ihc  strong  clialybcatc,  has  received 
the  cupola  from  the  Old  Sulphur  \V'ell ;  the  Tevrit,  or  Iron-water  Well, 
b  roofed  in  at  last ;  the  Tcwit,  or  Iion-water  Well,  on  the  Moofa 
seems  unchanged ;  and  the  cupola  of  the  Old  Sulphur  Well,  whos 
waters  savour  of  the  tcourings  of  a  gun-barrel,  has  been  replaced  b)f 
one  thrice  as  large.  It  was  the  practice  in  those  days  of  expenav 
travelling  to  meet  the  fashions  half  vray,  and  therefore  tlic  moment 
the  London  season  closed  the  liond  Street  dealers  detached  a  fore 
man,  with  a  large  amount  of  unsold  goods  in  a  van,  to  spread  hb 
nets  in  High  Harrogate,  before  the  "  motliets  and  daughters"  of 
the  North.  To  some  extent  tliey  do  so  still,  but  the  things  do  not 
find  such  favour,  now  that  the  metropolis  can  be  reached  by  raiL 
The  Dragon,  the  Granby,  and  the  Crown  were,  at  the  lime  wc  are 
noting,  tlie  only  great  hotels,  and  the  peerage,  tlie  "  M.?."s,  and  the 
Lancashire  visitors,  were  sujipoted  to  be  their  patrons  respectively. 
Admission  to  the  Dragon's  balls  wa*  the  object  of  countless  hopes 
and  fears.  It  seemed  to  be  for  the  summer  months  a  very  Almacks 
of  Yorkshire.  Wc  have  heard  a  Crown  president  speaking  as  mys- 
teriously of  his  diplomacy  in  a  ball-room  "difficulty"  between  die 
inns,  as  jf  he  had  been  ncgodating  a  triple  alliance.  Being  pre* 
sidenl  was  esteemed  such  an  honour  that,  as  it  vfent  by  aeniorily, 
one  eccentric  man  was  said  to  arrive  in  Mar<:h,  and  jjossest  his  soul 
in  patience  and  the  solitude  of  the  big  room  for  months,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  in  offioc  all  the  season  round.  Rich  bachelors  d 
made  quite  a  sensation  as  they  dashed  up  to  the  hotel  door  in  their ' 
yellow  chariots,  and  then  descende<l  to  the  big  room  and  took  the 
vice-diairat  dinner,  by  virtue  of  being  the  lait  arrival.  Heiresses  1 
and  rich  widows,  anxious  to  cast  their  weeds,  were  atso  a  Harrogate 
speciality.  Ilieir  monetary  attractions  did  not  lose  by  telling.  "A 
gill  with  30,000/.  when  her  father  dies,"  according  to  the  vcr»^ion  in 
tlie  bar  on  arrival,  has  become  "an  heiress  with  3000/.  a  year  in  her 
own  right "  on  the  ball-room  settees  at  night. 

The  Queen's  holds  the  lead  now,  and  in  the  summer  evenings  1 
company  linger  on  the  garden  terrace,  and  jjeer  through  tlie  poneii 
at  the  dancers  within.     By  day  it  is  the  old  slorj-,  Knaresborough 
Dripping  Well,  Fountain's  Abbey,  Plumpton,   Hackfall,  Sic,  and 
Brimham  Kocks,   where  Bill  Scott,  the   winner  of  four  Derbies, 
three  Oaks,  and  nine  Si.  Lcgcrs,  once  rode  in  a  donkey  carriage  ii 
slate,  with  two  donkey  boys  as  outriders.     It  needs  some  exciteme 
to  keep  tlie  casual  visitor  in  spirits  on  a  dull  MiiYim^t  e^vnvcv^^xi 
it-e  soH^i /"or  it  in  vain  before  the  sunwcRV  io'«m.    Twat:  ■>«*&'««- 
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a  soul  in  ihe  room  at  the  old  Sulphur  Spa.  Those  who  wctc  not  9X 
dinner  had  gone  to  hear  Ihc  band  play  at  a  shilling  3  head  10  non- 
subscribers,  in  Montpelier  Gaidcns,  or  the  readings  of  >Ir.  Beliew. 
Punch  and  Judy  occupied  the  green  in  front  of  the  White  Hart,  and 
had  many  grcy-baircd  sages  in  their  audience ;  and  if  you  did  gus: 
carefully  inlo  the  windows  of  tlic  front  shop*,  you  only  withdrew  pei»' 
plcned  as  10  which  was  really  "  the  la§t  photo,  ever  taken  "  of  a 
local  physician  recently  deceased,  and  which  he  had  most  honoured 
with  his  approbation. 

Early  next  morning  there  was  quite  an  ogricuUuial  gathering  i 
the  railway  plaifonn  for  Wetherhy.  TIic  judges  who  had  sojourned'^ 
in  Harrogate  overnight  had  departed  by  a  still  CRilicr  train,  but  it 
soon  leaked  out  wlio  they  were,  and  speculations  as  to  "  the  style 
of  beast  lliey  go  for"  beguiled  the  way.  Wetlieiby  is  a  verysmall 
place,  but  it  had  obtained  the  honour  of  the  show  which  Leeds  had 
sought  in  vain,  and  it*  National  Stcqile-chace  Ground,  which  Jacob 
Faithful,  Israelite,  and  Emperor  II.,  knew  well,  is,  according  to 
many,  "  the  best  in  Britain,  bar  none."  The  town  bade  its  vintort 
welcome  will)  a  few  Bags  and  a  Rower  arch,  but  cveiythtng  sctmed 
very  quiet,  and  it  was  said  thai  the  fear  of  .lun-strokcs,  which  had 
many  newspaper  paragraphs  just  then,  would  keep  away  soow 
thousands.  Only  one  youth  had  spirits  for  recitation,  and  he_ 
began — 

"  ^[y  immc  is  Nerval  ;  on  the  Gmtnplnn  hlllt 
Mjr  (atlict  kcep«— a  £rocer'f  »lw]) — " 


and  stopped,  overcome  by  the  effort  and  the  witiicism,  TTiere  waa 
a  picture  of  Captain  Guntcr's  one  thousand  guinea  heifer  in  a  bo<A< 
seller's,  and  half  a  hundred  goals  of  many  colours  formed  an  anny 
of  occupation  at  tlie  bridge  end.  One  word  was  enough  to  set  off 
tl>e  loquacious  Irishman  who  led  them,  and  he  soon  priced  us  a  kid 
At  scv«n  and  sixpence,  and  a  nanny,  equal  to  a  fabulous  number  of 
quarts  per  day,  "  Cheap,  ycr  honncr,  ai  twenty-five,"  There  was  not 
the  wonted  waterfall  to  dro^-n  his  chaffer,  as  tlie  Wiarfe  had  collapsed 
into  a  bed  of  shingle,  and  the  whole  ttream  might  have  gone  througb>| 
an  eight-inch  pipe.  Two  men  and  a  woman,  the  usual  company 
were  singing  the  song  of  "The  GrcA  Agricultural  Show'*aswe« 
the  bridge,  and  rousing  the  local  spirit  by  stating  that  its  author  is  "a1 
young  Mtf(o(,chsnic  in  Welhcrby."  It  was  really  an  old  halfpenny 
friend,  and  not  with  a  new  Gice  either,  but  simply  the  well-known 
blanks,  to  be  filled  up  by  feci  or  farvcy.  Micklcthwailc  is  the  town- 
sijp  over  Uie  bridge.    Il  lias  OTvicBi.\^  ^*i  Oaatdvi,  *>.  ft*  wwwJ* 
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list  of  men  ciniming  to  vote  is  hung  at  an  inn  door.  There  are  only 
three  claimant*,  and  it  is  signed,  "  IV.  JSurley,  Oversar."  Some  one, 
mth  a  atd  l;ick  of  reverence,  has  drawn  a  foncy  ponmit  of  "ye  over- 
seer "  dose  by  his  signature,  in  a  Spanish  bat  and  beard,  and  put 
"  W.  R"  beneath  it,  so  that  all  men  may  know. 

Captain  Gunlcr's  fann  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  to  this 
work  of  art,  and  his  herdsman,  Taylor,  looks  over  the  wall  with 
nthcr  a  soirOwful  face.  He  remembers  the  days  when  he  took  Mr. 
Eastwood's  white  bull,  Hero,  to  the  Worcester  Royal,  and  brou^t 
home  the  first  pri^c  ribbons.  He  is  pugnacious  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word,  but  the  cjipL-un  has  retired  from  the  show  list*.  Taylor's 
regrets  are  not  lessened  as  the  day  proceeds.  Two  of  the  judges 
visit  his  "  American  heifer,"  and  tell  him  that  the  roan  heifer  calf 
which  haa  been  sold  at  100/.,  to  go  along  with  her,  would  ha\-c  won 
to  a  certainty  if  she  had  been  entered.  The  pangs  which  he  suffers 
in  conse'iuence  must  be  untoUL  Mr.  Cochrane's  pair  have  a  levee  in 
their  barn  all  d.iy,  and  <le\'0tees  go  wandering  off  ilirouKh  the  hot  h.iKC 
into  ihc  i>ark  to  gaze  on  Duchess  S6th,  87th,  8Sih,  and  91st,  as  well 
as  Mild  Eyes  and  her  daughter.  It  was  by  the  merest  chance  that 
in  1853  the  captain  was  templed  to  bid  300  gs.,  at  the  late  Lord 
Ducic's  tule,  for  it  three  months*  heifer  cilf  of  thi«  tribe,  which  is  said 
to  have  a  two  hundred  year^  title  in  Stanwick  Park,  and  which  the 
lueMr.  "Tommy"  Bates  first  brought  out  at  Halloo  Castle,  and 
then  nearly  ruined  by  in-breeding  at  Kirkleviugton.  Tlie  captain  has 
now  fourteen  females  of  tlie  tribe,  and  lets  his  bulls  as  fast  as  he  can 
furnish  them  at  300  gs.  a  year.  Neither  he  nor  any  one  else  ever 
sold  a  cow  or  heifer  for  1000  gs.  until  now.  He  refused  a  similar 
offer  from  Mr.  Bells  three  years  since,  simply  because  the  cow  was 
to  stop  in  England.  Duchess  77th  and  tlic  twins,  ;Sth  and  79th, 
were  his  great  show  cows,  but  they  are  eaten  or  buried,  and  tlic 
Duchess  numbers  now  rcadi  103  in  tlic  Herd  ICook.  For  those  who 
are  learned  in  thc^c  matters  Duchess  96th  \\as  especial  interest, 
seeing  that  she  is  die  only  living  daughter  of  77lh,  and  therefore  the 
only  Ihichesa  which  lacks  the  Usurer  cross.  Numbers  97th,  98th, 
99th,  and  looth,  were  inseparable  in  tlie  home  meadow;  and  oS 
these  Mr.  Codiranc  had  his  choice,  and  plucked  97th  as  "  the  red, 
red  rose  "  of  the  lot.  Her  dam,  Duchess  84lh,  broke  do«m  as  a  calf 
during  her  preparation  for  the  Royal,  at  Leeds ;  but  although  she 
would  never  "  make  up  "  again  for  show  pur])Oscs,  she  had  not  become 
useless  for  breeding.  Judges  arc  too  often  caught  by  size  and  fat, 
and  under  the  present  show  system,  if  calves  arc  oot.  "  l«ii\\«rei.  ■*.■>» 
post,"  ibcj*  Jiaic  no  chance  in  the  ting.     "  V  muil  Vjw^^x.  wo  oi  "ixw^ 
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«  year  if  I  «n  to  make  a  name,  and  a  gooti  bull  calf  trade  by 
this  showing,"  said  an  eminent  bivcdcr  to  tis;  and  he  was  true 
to  his  word.  And  so  it  is  year  after  year,  heifers  (of  wliich  if  they 
are  very  beautiful,  we  have  actually  seen  enthusiastic  breedcre 
sjieak  with  team  in  their  e)'cs),  instead  of  being  ke]>t  in  a  nice 
healthy  state,  are  convertetl  into  mere  spemi-oil  mills,  and  tlie  result 
is  that  they  break  down  in  training,  refuse  (o  breed  altogether,  and 
end  their  days  in  the  Extra  Class  at  Smithfield.  Hence  ouny 
breeders  refuNC  to  prepare  stock  for  show,  after  llicy  are  two  years  old, 
and  some  dread  mischief  if  they  even  go  on  witli  them  after  calf 
estate. 

If  Captain  Gunter  wiircly  declines  to  take  his  pan  as  a  principal  ia 
the  lists,  he  is  most  decidedly  an  aider  and  abettor,  as  he  laid  hia^ 
^^'c(]1crby  Grange  Park  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Yorkshire  '■ 
Society.  The  Grange  was  once  the  propeny  of  "  Kit  ^V'ilson,  the 
father  of  the  turf."  who  owned  Comus,  the  blind  chesnut.  who  did. 
such  good  to  Slcdmcrc  in  tlie  days  of  the  first  Sir  Tatlou.  Henc« 
there  is  a  double  slgniticance  in  the  selection  of  such  a  spot 
for  a  festival  of  byre  an<l  stable  cracks.  About  twenty  acres  were 
enclosed  round  with  hoatxling.  which  was  sold  off  by  auction  after 
the  show ;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  reappeared  a  fort* 
night  after,  in  the  shape  of  yearling  boxes  and  auctioneers'  shedx  on 
Knavcsmiie.  The  rolling  stock  whidt  is  kept  from  year  to  year  is 
considerable,  .ind  tliat  of  the  Royal  was  recently  found  to  weigh 
85  tons,  when  il  was  jiut  upon  the  raitn'ay  and  sent  from  Leicester  to-, 
Manchester.  A  great  stride  has  been  made  in  show-yard  shcdt 
of  late  yciir^,  and  it  is  to  Mr.  I'arrington,  the  sccieiaty  of  the  York, 
shire  Society,  that  the  improvements,  more  especially  in  horse  accom- 
modation,  arc  mainly  due.  Horses  no  longer  stand  with  merely 
a  canvas  covering  over  their  heads,  and  exposed  to 

■  ■  A'  the  jJrfi  the  wind  cin  bliw," 

but  in  comfortable  boarded  boxes,  whose  only  weak  part  is  tlw 
canvas  cover,  which  failed  utterly  during  the  one  heavy  sliower  at 
Leicester,  and  sent  one  disconsolate  reporter  creeping  under  ajt 
engine  to  keep  his  manuscripts  di)'.  At  Wethcrby  there  seemed  to 
be  nearly  six  hundred  yards  of  stalls  and  boxes,  tlie  fonner  in  one 
continuous  range,  and  the  latter  for  stallions  and  mares  with  foals. 
In  the  same  line  stood  the  committee-room,  where  judges  meet  to 
agn  awards,  and  police  cases  are  heard  widi  closed  doois ;  the  !«■ 
/ivshnicnc  room,  n-hcre  representative  men  in  evciy  branch  of  breed- 
^^  take  long  and  deep  dnu^ixsot  "\)tt<iW«'w:i^cMvr  MA^Mhan^i 
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minds  over  colli  lOaMbccf ;  the  cloakroom,  wiili  cloak  pegs  innumer- 
able; "  the  jewel  room,"  where  It  silvcrsmiih  sets  his  wares  inamiy,  and 
tits  up  winners  with  cups ;  and  a  room  for  the  reporters,  whose  labours 
arc  vofied  by  tli«  ulterdnccs  ofaneccalobionleciuTcr  in  the  next  com - 
p;irtinent,  who  dwells  in  his  zea3  for  iwopences  on  a  serpent  he  has 
h.iicheit  by  sicam.  *'  Daitg  il^J^n,  hut  we  must  go  in  and  ict  that" 
says  the  fair  Mary  Anne  to  her  Kweethcart ;  and  so  the  old  serpent 
beguiles  us  ngain.  The  police  bivouack,  thirty  strong,  in  the  same 
■"  Wood  StrecL"  They  have  plenty  of  night  work,  as  the  men,  more 
especially  the  grooms,  get  very  drunk,  and  make  night  hideous  with 
tlieir  hullabaloo.  They  cannot  sleep  for  the  heat,  and  therefore  they 
uill,  to  use  their  own  phrase,  "  still  be  lapping,"  which  mean*  that 
they  are  always  at  the  canteen  fur  soda-water,  or  something  a  little 
stronger.  Under  its  influence  they  nin  foot  races  with  nothing  on 
but  their  shirts  ;  and  it  is  daylight  before  those  gcDtlemcn  in  nhitc 
finish  their  revels  and  return  to  their  straw  wisps. 

One  of  them  had  hired  a  bed  in  the  town  for  5*.,  but  finding  on 
inspection,  thai  if  its  insect  inmates  were  only  unanimous  in  their 
efforls,  they  would  have  him  out  of  it,  lie  inailc  a  great  favour  of  let- 
ting it  to  anotlier  groom  for  bs.,  and  hardly  knew  his  unhappy  sub- 
tenant in  the  morning.  There  are  some  <iuaint  diameters  among  those 
grooms.  One  was  attacked  this  year  by  Ave  men  in  a  garden,  at 
Scaihoiougb.  "  If  it  bad  been  nobbut  one  or  two,  I  could  have 
warmal  him,"  was  his  version  of  the  combat,  "  but  five's  owrc  mony; 
so  I  just  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket,  and  kcp  sheeting  till  somebody 
came.  I  let  'em  just  batter  away  at  my  bead  ;  I  can  stan'  a  deal  of 
rough  walk  that  way,  if  I  nobbut  nod  to  the  brass." 

Bill  we  have  to  deal  with  day,  and  not  with  ni^ht  scenes ;  and  we 
fmt  make  our  way,  in  obedience  to  old  instincts,  to  the  sbort-hom 
ring.     Three  good  judges  are  inside  it — Jamie  Doughs,  who  once 
could  ,bcat  on  "  the  gr^nd  tour  "  the  heifers  of  llie  three  kingdoms 
with  his  Rose  of  Summer  and  bis  Second  Queen  of  Trumps;  Charles 
Howard,  of  Osford  Down  fame,  who  won  his  first  royal  priic  at 
Leeds  with  one  of  twin   bulls ;  and  Stephenson,  of  Fourstoncs,  3 
known  man  on  the  border.     There  may  well  be  an  excited  buia  of 
conversation,  as  Booth's  roan  bull,  Commander-tn-Chief,  has  just 
l)cen  led  out  of  the  ring  with  only  the  second  pri«  ribbons,  while 
Knight  of  Knonlmere,  who  was  second  to  him  at  Leicester,  take^ 
the  fint    The  decision  falls  upon  the  shorthorn  men  like  a  roc 
upon  the  Life  Guards  of  King  Theodore,  and  the>'  know  not  whri 
to  make  of  it.     It  goes  round  that  Jamie  *' ^VwM.  Vmi.  iiyw^"  *^t 
monicnr  tJie  roan  entered  the  ring,  and  «wA  Aovx'iJ.'i  ^*«  *«.  -wViMi^ 
Vou  L,  K  S.  1S6S.  ^  '^ 
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You  hear  ihc  dcciaon  hotly  disrusscd,  not  only  at  the  ring  si<lc, 
l>ut  by  lovers  of  shon-hom;,  of  both  sexes,  who  sit  hard  by  on  in- 
verted pails  (iii<l  bundles  or  h.iy.  Artcr  nil,  [arties  Mem  pTcily  e'[uaf, 
though  the  roan  would  have  it  on  a  poll.  Says  an  ami  (!onini.tiiiIcr- 
in-Chief  man,  "he  has  a  held  (ike  an  ox — his  horns  arc  three 
inches  too  long — that  tail-head  of  his,  how  do  you  get  over  that  ?  " 
Then  comes  a  fierce  cross-counter.  "  Did  you  ever  stan<l  behind 
such  a  vulgar  bull  as  The  Knight  ?  Look  at  his  hodis."  "  I  don't 
like  him  about  his  shoulders  either."  "  Do  you  tall  his  a  good  bull- 
head ? — I  don't."  .And  so  the  combatants  go  on,  and  then  become 
conscious  that  the  two-year-old  bulls  have  been  judged,  and  that 
Lady  Pigot  has  taken  a  flist  with  her  Chailes  Ic  Beau,  a  very  di:uin- 
guiKhed  pcrfoimer  in  her  strolling  frcufe,  of  which  John  Ward  i* 
manager  and  icene-shifter.  Their  journeys,  at  all  event*,  ]iay  the 
expenses,  as  they  took  70/.  at  Leicester  and  Weiherby.  Mr.  Fol- 
janibe  then  takes  two  firsts  with  his  Knights  of  the  Thistle  and  the 
Crescent.  Friar  Tuck  is  n  beauty  in  his  way,  but  his  hair  is  too 
sharp  in  its  texture,  and  there  is  no  benefit  of  clergy  for  that 

If  Booth  loses  with  Conimandcf-in-Chief,  there  ii  k-Jni  in  Gtlead 
with  La<Iy  Fragrant,  a  sft-eet  cow  with  a  "  picture  head,"  a*  they  phrase 
il,  and  his  two  heifers  head  the  young  cla-is.  Here  the  Leicester 
decisions  arc  "  corrected  "  again— the  reserve  ntiiubcr  is  put  first,  tlie 
second  holds  her  own,  and  the  first  drops  into  a  third  place.  As  a 
defeated  candidate  once  said  at  Greenwich,  "  I'm  not  beaten,  it's  only 
the  poll  that's  got  turned  lopsy-tiin-y,"  And  bo  I-ady  Anne's  fricn<is 
seem  to  think,  and  300  guineas  arc  asked  for  her,  in  the  tecih  of  the 
"correction."  As  for  the  merits  of  liis  two  roan  heifers,  Mr.  Booth 
has  tried  to  settle  them  in  vain.  He  and  "  Nestor,"  Jolm  Outli- 
waitc,"  and  other  "  friends  in  council,"  have  had  them  out  orar  and 
over  again,  before  "Nestor's"  judgment  chair  in  tliu  ordiard  at 
Warlftby,  and  generally  ended  by  voting  two  for  one  and  two  for  the 
other,  and  then  staking  hats  on  the  public  itsue.  In  public  they  beat 
each  other  alternately,  and  the  unhappy  man  who  had  five  hats  on 
l^dy  Gaiety  and  Patricia  at  Leicester  and  lost  them,  had  none  on 
the  heifer  of  his  choice  at  Wetherby.  Neither  of  the  pair  had  a 
chance  with  Lady  I'mpaut  for  the  Female  Wnner's  Cup,  and  one 
walk  round  the  ring  ^lecides  that  Mr.  Foljambc's  bull  cilf.  Knight  of 
the  CrcKcent,  beats  Knight  of  Knowlmere,  and  all  his  seniors,  when 
the  males  are  on  their  trial.  The  proud  little  red  is  hardly  in  the 
ring  an  instant,  and  fm*,  t  /<//,  tid  is  the  word  to-day.  The  lost  de- 
ciiion  is  ia  the  Extra  Stock.  Clisscs,  where  a  three-ycarold  »lion-hora 
ox  has  nothing  to  meet  but  Z«\i.V*,  a.  ^Vt\«  ^csi'i  %^^«rvv  mw  .  ■\'wi 
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Tirst  Tibbofls  are  handed  to  tlic  leiider  of  ibe  latter  by  tnUuke,  but 
one  of  lite  judges  da^x  roroaitl,  niOi  quite  a  roelodrainatk  start, 
And  ri.-3cues  llKni  from  mch  profanation. 

'Ilicn  the  Job's  comibrtcrs  Iwgin  their  vrork.  There  U  the  hollow 
consolation  ever  ready  for  the  losers,  "  Evetybo<ly  sayi  you  ouglit  to 
have  won ; "  "  They're  all  calling  out  about  it ; "  "  I'd  sooner  have 
your  bull  than  two  like  the  winner ; "  and  so  they  go  on,  ulcerating 
the  min<)s  of  losers  when  they  wish  to  soothe  tlteni,  until  they  consider 
the  iudgei  their  mortal  foes.  IrrcfponsiUe  judgments  on  men  and 
cattle  <lo  a  great  deal  of  harm,  and  the  ulterers  should  remembi 
thst  ximiUr  fiirc  awaits  them  when  they  accept  office.  Sucli 
thing  Its  "a  good  loser"  is  about  .u  rare  as  the  bustard  or  the  copper 
fly.  Disappointed  herdsmen  often  bang  down  the  ribbons  in  the  ring 
if  they  don't  get  ihc  place  they  cxpecL  On  one  occasion  a  defeateil 
exhibitor  collared  a  young  judge  because  he  saw  that  he  had  Kxn 
"  standing  out  against  my  beast "  in  favour  of  a  younger  one,  which, 
as  years  went  on,  won  the  silver  cap,  as  the  bc«t  bullock,  at  Smith- 
Bdd.  Some  judges,  e^cially  breeders  and  butchers,  take  very 
different  estimates  of  the  same  beast.  ^V'hcn  the  celebrated 
Beauty's  Butterfly  was  shown  at  Rugby,  the  Christinas  after  she  beat 
everything  at  Baker  Strc«t  and  Birmingham,  two  judges,  who  did  not 
know  her,  gave  her  the  prixe  at  once,  white  the  thin)  went  stoutly  for 
a  bullock  which  his  colleagues  lliought  loo  rough  to  re<juire  a  second 
glance.  Iktcu  who  Judge  well  in  public  often  "  try ''  their  cattle 
badly  at  liome,  and  expect  to  win  everything  tl)e>'  Uy  for.  Pnends 
come  to  see  theni,  and  luudt  or  suy  tlw  night,  and  make  a  point  of 
lauding  ever}'thing  to  the  skies,  jutt  to  please  them.  'Hicy  take  it 
all  in  and  ([uolc  it,  and  never  think  that  their  friend  has  loo  ohen 
his  tongue  in  his  check  and  is  smiling  to  himself  over  their  powers  of 
bdtef  or  gullibility.  If  a  roan  i^-aks  his  plain  mind  it  is  a  dire 
offence,  and  of  course  he  "  doesn't  know  them  when  he  sees  ihcm," 
and  all  that  son  of  thing,  ad  mjinilum.  Dick  Slockdalc  used  to  be 
'  funny  with  the  horse  judges  when  they  came  out  of  the  ring, 
Hing  titem,  in  a  joking  way,  what  people  said  of  them :  "  Well, 
gentlemen,"  said  iJick,  "  I  have  heard  a  man  say— and  a  varta  good 
Judge,  100— that  you  ought  all  to  tic  hung." 

Mr.  fionon  Itas  it  all  his  own  way  in  I^icesters.     For  more  than 

■Kcnty  yc.irs  he  lias  held  his  place  .\s  the  Yoriuliire  champion,  and 

Buc  to  ihe  county  uumenrlalure,  Blair  Athol  is  hb  great  ram.     Of 

Utc  years  be  and  Mr.  CrcnwcU  liave  had  some  tough  lights,  but 

Kavenstone  was  out  of  luck  tliis  year,  just  when  his  county  required 

licr  best  men  to  meet  the  stmngcrs.     Sbonhom  wft^iwvievi.  m«. 
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honoured  with  tonibstonvs  and  monuments  nnd  painted  windows  : 
plate,  iind  yet  "  tliL-  inventor  of  the  New  Leicester  "  has  no  pilgrims 
to  his  rcsling-pl.irc  at  nis)ilcy.  If  ihcy  went  they  would  only  sec  a 
dcsencd  chmch,  and  if,  hcing  spare  in  habit,  ihcy  sque«cd  in  through 
ihc  rustic  vrindow-bars,  tlicy  icould  only  be  co-tenants  of  the  buildinj; 
with  tlie  bats  and  the  sparrows,  and  fmd  the  very  pulpit,  and  tJie 
chancel  in  which  he  lies,  inches  deep  in  pijieons'  litter.  SouthdowTU 
do  not  take  in  ^'ork»1iire,  and  as  there  was  no  entry  the  Socie^ 
saved  their  5sA  l.incolns  and  Colswolds  came,  and  among  the  latter 
"  Mr,  Tombs'sbig  sheep,"  but  the  Ridings h.nvc  no  solid  resting-place 
for  the  sole  of  their  feet.  They  have  used  the  former  on  the  X^'olds, 
but  they  did  not  thrive,  and  one  Leicester  patriarch  bad  a  flyin;; 
ftarcAiim  at  their  expense,  that  if  three  came  iiv  a  cart,  aiKl  all  stood 
with  their  heads  on  one  side,  they  would  infallibly  upset  it.  The 
sheep  rival  to  the  half  Brahmin  was  one  from  the  coasts  of  tialilee, 
widi  a  tail  of  ti  lbs.  weight,  an<l  described  on  its  card  as  a  combiita- 
lion  of  fai  and  inanow.  Still  the  sight  of  the  show  was  the  (trx^ita 
tftnatui  of  Mr.  Wiley,  who  is  upwards  of  91,  and  is  as  brisk  at  a 
f  baigain  as  ever.  He  dales  back  to  the  days  of  the  Brothers  ColUngs, 
and  was  one  of  the  few  men  living  who  law  the  bull  Comet  sold  lor 
a  thousand.  Pigs,  shec|),  and  shortliorn.t  have  all  been  his  care,  and 
he  has  held  his  own  well  at  the  shows  with  his  bull  Carcase,  his  neat 
little  gimmcrs,  nnd  his  small  white  pigs  at  ao  to  33  gs.  apiece. 

Duckcring,  Sagar,  Dyson,  Eden,  and  all  the  familiar  names,  are  to 
be  found  among  the  pig-winners,  but  the  judges  complain  of  a  lack  of 
hair.  It  is  a  more  popular  part  of  the  show  than  the  sheep,  but  still 
it  is  at  the  home  rin^  that  the  most  earnest  gancrs  arc  found,  Wicn 
the  ring  was  smaller  in  old  days  we  have  seen  them  stand  round  it 
for  hours,  four  thick.  There  are  only  68  clasises  in  the  catalogue,  and 
of  these  30  are  for  horses,  and  range  from  338  to  666.  Co  when  you 
like  to  the  side  of  the  judging  or  the  trial  ring,  and  there  is  the  aiifM' 
lilion  of  a  little  man  in  a  white  overcoat,  flying  round  and  staDding 
up  in  his  stirrups,  as  if  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  on  him.  He  muck 
Bmble*  the  dark  gentleman  on  the  (jrey  cob,  who  used  to  stpiarc 
liis  clbovjs  at  Islington,  and  ride  persistently  about  the  side  alleys  and 
among  the  refreshment  tables,  when  he  wasn't  in  the  ring.  T»o  sets 
-of  judges  arc  at  work,  but  the  trio  to  whom  the  coach  and  can 
(horses  are  aIlotle<l  have  a  much  easier  tuk  of  it  than  the  hunter  a&d 
roadster  men.  The  latter  lake  the  half  of  the  riitg  next  to  the  stand, 
and  have  a  goodly  gathering  of  *'  the  upper  ten  "  for  their  audience. 
•*  Aurbidge  and  the  (.tey"  t,'^  Vtvccsvwtitntfc  *m  wont  to  speak  of 
*um  tvhcn  the  oldhor*c  vas  ^TvW^T\%>"^»Ot.^^.\«^'«<!ft;  »x.«;!ii;£»i 
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ftnUKit  bonetnon  with  ihe  Brocklesby,  and  Garlil  from  Cheshire, 
nuke  up  the  bench.  'Che  blood  tires  oomc  in  first,  and  Cor  the  third 
7«ar  in  succession  the  big-boned  Anj^elutt  talcei  the  fint  rosette.  It 
is  difficult  to  pass  a  horse  of  such  power,  but  (he  lop  of  his  ^hotiMcr 
is  rather  heavy,  and  one  cynic  remarks  ihul  he  "  will  u-nnl  two 
men  to  ride  him  hunting."  HcisthcptopcnyofSirGeorgcCholtnley. 
the  oUlest  horse  breeder  in  Yorkshire,  and  from  n  Nutwith  dam  of 
L'ortI  Exeter's,  which  was  purchased  as  a  draught-marc  at  Doncaster. 
Cathedral  a  another  of  tlic  some  ivix,  with  a  d.vk,  dappled  chesnut  coat 
and  a  hollow  back.  He  once  beat  iIil-  winner  in  the  East  Riding, 
but  it  must  have  been  "  a  fluke."  Judges,  like  greyhounds,  will 
"  throw  out  a  wild  turn  "  at  times.  Laughingstock  has  been  sent 
from  Cumberland  lo  have  a  slap  at  Angelus.  Uoth  have  taken  royal 
firsts,  but  the  son  of  StockwcH's  limbs  arc  not  quite  big  enough  for 
his  handsome  top,  and  he  gets  no  nearer  than  foonh.  King  Drian 
is  second,  and  the  neat,  compact  Wyndham,  from  RawclitTc  jwiddocks, 
to  whom  not  a  few,  who  Temember  how  he  "  cumc  to  the  rescue  "  in 
his  racing  days,  lioKI  most  tenaciously,  gets  no  mention  among  the 
teiL  Comparatively  few  ex-racers  of  uiu(-h  Ktaniling  conic  into  the 
Yorkshire  ring.  We  believe  that  l,.-iiier<rosl  and  Melbourne  were 
both  beaten  in  it,  but  they  were  never  show  horses,  and  that  Weather, 
bit,  whose  hind-quarters  were  perfcaion,  was  third ;  but  owners  iLid 
not  then  care  to  send  valuable  sires  to  run  Ihe  risk  of  being  beaten, 
ant)  of  the  exposure  of  a  show  prJ,  even  with  ilie  privilege  of  making 
a  de|)Osit  and  taking  them  to  stables  in  the  town  at  night.  Canute 
and  Spencer  h.-ui  many  a  tussle  at  the  Yorkshire.  The  l.nter  was  very 
iletictcnt  in  action,  whdc  the  former  had  more  of  n  marc's  forehand, 
and  lacked  spirit  so  much,  that  we  have  seen  his  owner  publicly 
Ipnger  him  just  before  he  went  into  the  ring,  and  "  deliver  him " 
snorting  like  a  hera  Among  the  c:oacheRi  we  look  in  vain  for  the  old 
Cleveland  bays,  such  as  Howdcnshirc  loved,  and  which  once  drew 
the  heavy  family  chariots  at  six  miles  an  hour.  They  have  been 
gradually  crossed  up  with  blood  sires,  so  that  if  any  foal  from  a 
iHeveiand  marc  falls  smarter  than  usual,  the  lirecder  can  cut  its  tail, 
and  call  it  a  hunler.  In  fact,  a  liontv  which  a  few  years  since  wa<i 
almost  the  champion  of  the  hunting  rl.tsscs  all  over  England,  began 
his  show  life  in  a  class  fur  young  roach  horses.  The  winner  on  this 
day  looked  as  if  he  had  an  extra  cross  of  blood  in  him,  and  won 
easily  enough.  Two  bbcks,  sire  and  son,  the  latter  rejoicing  in  the  j 
name  of  Sir  Edwin  l.andsecr  (whose  summers  are  ptindpally  spent] 
sketching  at  Cbilliiigliam  Castle),  headed  \.\\c  loaiiWjCT  OiasA.  "V^-e 
»^s  only  ihrvt  yean  between  them,  ani\  \\\c?.wc\<ia.4\Q«.MvCit,Nw*- 
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still  the  six-ycsr-old  was  fairl)-  beaten.  Trotting  ures'  conductors 
arc  generally  "  a  scl  of  wild  Indians,"  and  show  their  horsed  paces 
with  remarkably  jealous  zest.  They  trot  ihcm  with  a  long  rdn,  and 
use  nortls  in  an  almost  unknown  tongiie,  nnd  llic)'  will  watch  half  a 
market  day  for  a  rival,  whose  owner  h.is  been  "bouodnfi"  in  his 
advertisement,  so  as  to  lay  their  horse  alongside  of  his  pet,  when  be 
is  giving  him  a  sly  trot,  and  thus  make  him  eat  oi  prove  hi«  words. 
Each  medal  recordinjc  a  freUi  victory  is  attached  to  a  oonqucior's 
n«ck  collar,  and  one  horse  which  came  (o  ^Vethetl>y,  and  "took 
nothing  by  hix  motion,"  wore  a  breeching  of  roedala  as  well,  and 
looked  more  like  a  <*h.%i;gcr  of  [be  middle  ngcs  than  a  Hotter  of  the 
ninclecnth  century. 

T!ic  young  hunters  had  not  many  among  them  whicli  would  *'  pass 
the  college."  One  class  was  so  afflicted  with  curlis  and  bog  fjuivins, 
tlial  when  at  last  three  were  left  in,  it  was  giioposecl  to  set  them 
axide,  and  go  on  with  the  next  cla^L^,  while  I'rofcssor SpooneT  decided 
which  w:as  least  unsound.  One  of  the  judges  said,  with  (luitc  an 
injured  air,  "  I  like  one  of  the  five  we've  put  aside  best,  but  then  lii.t 
bog  spavins  aren't  of  a  ««."  Sir  fleorge  Cholniley  and  his  chcsnuts 
have  a  rare  time  of  it,  and  Boh  Urignall,  the  "first  crosscountr)- 
jock "  to  the  stable,  shows  them  in  "  black  waistcoat  and  pants." 
Manj'  look  at  the  splendid  chesnul  three-year  old,  Don  Juan,  and 
talk  of  cups  in  store.  The  riders  are  a  study  of  themselves.  One  of 
them  wears  a  bbck  and  yellow-  jockey  cap,  and  ts  saluted  nilh, 
".A'ca;',  Fcnikam,  nvie  her  up!"  as  he  tears  round  on  bis  pony. 
.'\nothcr  in  a  grey  ca|i  looks  so  stolid  over  it,  and  sits  so  anisiicaUy 
(in  \\K  own  uyn),  that  the  judges  cannot  resist  sending  him  a  stnng 
gallop  three  limes  round,  for  the  pure  enjoyment  of  the  thing.  He  is 
so  dreadfiilly  in  earnest  during  the  performance,  that  he  does  not  see 
them  laughing,  and  his  look  of  disguM  when  lie  is  put  among  the 
knock-ouU  at  ils  conclusion,  is  like  the  inicu  of  the  it'aTTior  in  the 
song,  at  once  "  stem  and  high."  Bob  Mulcastcr  is  as  great  an  arthtt 
with  the  lending  rein  as  Bob  Brignall  in  llie  saddle,  and  there  is  quite 
a  buxi  of  delight  when  he  leads  out  oM  Crafty,  Trom  Cumberliutd, 
"  the  heroine  of  a  hundred  fighu,"  as  the  local  pajiers  delight  lo  call 
her,  and  sends  her  along  with  her  thin  tail  extended,  like  the  oM 
beauty  that  she  is.  We  hare  seen  fni  men  of  eighteen  stone  strip  to 
Iheir  work  in  obedience  to  the  call  all  rotmd  the  ring, — "AWf, 
J^anJtj.;  man,  tf's  thy  turn.  ThwfSf  a  iil  tco  fat  ffi't  J^.  Xftf, 
fUfttU  up  !  "  And  away  went  Franky,  top  heavy,  and  "  had  m  thy 
/««■,"  only  lo  receive  the  consolation  "tho  maks  a  mira  pt^r  tew 
^if.  ■'    There  was  a  roan  who  ViaA  v\\c  V^tt  'wv  «ift>-<iiiX«v  wmm^  >« 
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such  perfection,  ihnt  he  could  teach  his  master's  horses  to  be  5tep]>ers. 
He  did  it  in  the  nng  with  a  face  as  calm  as  if  he  were  caned  from 
stone,  while  the  laughter  rung  an  it  did  in  the  Adelphi  when  Wnght's 
voice  wax  hean)  at  the  right  or  left  wing.  The  bojn  made  quite  a 
Sir  Roger  dc  Covcrley  gallop  of  it  on  their  ponies,  before  their  ponies 
were  settled  ;  and  a  grey  [rotted  in  such  style,  that  a  hunting  baronet 
declared  that  ai  last  he  liad  found  the  cover  hack  he  Iiad  been  seeking 
all  his  life. 

The  hunters,  from  three  year  old  and  upvrards  are,  after  all,  the 
cream  of  the  thing.  Showing  them  has  become  a  great  business, 
and  iho»e  who  delight  in  it,  \y^\  scour  county  aAer  county  to 
find  a.  likely  young  horse.  With  «  priie  taker,  this  line  of  business 
pays.  Mr.  Booth  took  nearly  100/  in  money  and  cups  with 
Brigadier  this  sea.tun.  I.ady  Derwent,  the  queen  of  tlie  seaxon, 
had  a  long  contest  with  Borderer  and  another,  and  once  more  the 
white  rosette  was  pinned  on  to  her  bridle.  She  is  a  beautiful 
mare  with  a  dished  head,  which  she  owes  to  her  sire  Codrington, 
a  son  of  Womcrsley,  whom  Sir  Tatton  Sykcs  had  for  a  season. 
He  had  given  her  so  mucli  quality  iliat  scarcely  any  one  suspected 
that  she  lud  only  one  croxv  of  blood  in  her.  It  seems,  however, 
that  her  (bm  ii  only  by  a  coacliing  sire,  and  the  fact  came  out 
in  consequence  of  her  breeder  writing  to  claim  a  medal  wlitch  slie 
had  won  nt  Islington  with  a  wrong  pedigree.  Her  dam,  which 
cost  (>l.  to/,  as  a  foal  in  Malton  market,  was  worked  for  years  in 
a  carrier's  cart,  and  she  herself  was  sold  for  S/.  as  a  foal.  Some 
of  lliose  round  the  ring  had  caught  an  inkling  of  the  lad,  and  found 
it  confirmed  by  tlie  mention  of  only  one  cross  in  the  caUloguc- 
.Armed  witli  this  knowkilge,  it  is  remarkable  how  they  say  that  they 
"always  thought"  she  lacked  quality,  and  sufficient  crosses  of  blood  I 
Sprig  of  Shille1.ll),  Iri.s,  Mountain  Dew,  and  Cavendish,  two  bays,  and 
two  dark  brovms,  arc  in  the  ring  nearly  three'<iuarters  of  an  hour 
before  the  judges  can  make  up  their  minds.  We  never  saw  Moun- 
tain Dew  look  better ;  be  held  his  head  up,  and  good  hunter  as 
lie  is,  looked  the  very  nag  for  a  colonel  of  Life  Guards.  "  Sjirig  " 
tried  a  trot  and  did  not  succeed,  and  at  last  the  batde  waxed  hot 
between  Mountain  Dew  and  Iris,  and  the  saddles  were  ordered 
oft  Then  they  were  re-saddled,  .Tnd  the  judges  mounted  them  for 
some  scenes  in  tlie  circus,  and  Iris,  a  horac  of  tremendous  power, 
and  tlie  best  that  the  master  of  the  Pytcliley  possesses,  gained  the^ 
day.  Mountain  Dew  gallupe<l  well,  but  hi.t  owner  is  a  rare  t<i\c«, 
and  hunting-rocT  c.iU  lo  mind  how  Vw  ^lafs  \jc«t\  ««'Cft  vi  tf*  '^■**- 
Leicester  Forest,  and  Jiow  he  once  \cA  \hc  \\vir«w*»  ^w^**-  'ssw- 
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the  Wiskc.  The  hnnter  first  priic  vfinncrs  arc  put  together  for  the 
cup,  an<)  I^Iy  Derwent  has  no  duiKe  with  Iris,  who  wciu 
gallop  cvcrytliing  iJown,  and  U  ridden  spccully  by  the  head  groom, 
who  *'  sends  him  out"  to  perreciion.  Mr.  Thompson  locAs  on  at 
the  side  of  the  rails,  and  adjourns  in  <Iik  lime  to  ilie  Jewel  Houso^i 
to  take  his  choice  at  a  cup.  HU  hone  and  the  mare  had  met  «ti 
Peterborough  the  week  before,  and  the  decisions  correspond.  If  the 
judges  had  any  doubt,  they  have  none  when  ihcy  monnt. 

The  hound  show  was  heUt  in  a  quiet  spot  in  the  patic,  just  under 
tlie  chain  of  woodlan<l«  which  flank  the  grange.  **  The  Brumhan 
Moor  and  twoand  twenty  couple  "  is  the  hunting  \<as\.  in  these  parts, 
and  their  name  is  one  of  ihc  thirteen  above  the  hound  f ages,  Siixtecn  j 
or  seventeen  huntsmen  and  whips  from  KngUn<l  and  Scotland  are) 
there  in  scarlet,  awaiting  iheir  turn  to  bring  their  lots  on  to  the  flags.] 
Only  one  wears  a  cap,  and  hats  and  "pudding  basons"  arc  all  the  go-l 
There  was  an  old  Yorkshire  huntsman,  \\'ill  Carter,  who  never  could 
be  penuadcd  into  anything  but  a  felt  wiileawake  even  in  the  field, 
and  placed  a  horn  under  the  s.in)e  ban,  "  Haid-riding  Den  "  froia 
Lord  Middlclon's  is  there,  but  we  miss  old  Tom  Sebright,  who  foughi 
many  a  good  round  iy  ith  him  at  Redcar,  Vnrm,  .ind  Guisborough,  in 
those  pleasant  smnmer  days  when  the  Cleveland  Society  held  the 
lead,  and  gave  such  an  imjieiu.i  to  agricultural  meetings.  Jiriin 
Walker,  Harry  Ajiix,  Charles  I'ayne,  Jack  Goddari),  Jack  Morgan, 
and  other  celebrities,  do  not  show ;  but  Peter  Coliisson,  a  worthy 
successor  to  Joe  Maiden  over  Cheshire,  looks  on  from  the  stand 
benches.  OI<l  Will  D.inby  is  the  patriarch  of  the  day,  and  wears  hi» 
75  summers  .is  lightly  as  a  flower.  It  was  he  who  said  to  a  clergyman 
who  rode  a  horse  sadly  out  of  condition,  that  he  must  keep  him  on 
"  chopped  srtfnions."  He  further  eKprcssed  an  0|>inion  respecting  a 
feeble  foxhuntcr,  that  it  n'as  well  he  was  going  to  piii  up  for  M.i*,,  as 
"  he  is  gnud  for  nowt  else,"  a  sentiment  which  a  candidate  caa 
ainays  quote  in  an  electioneering  speech  with  the  certainty  of  a  rou;  ^ 
Will  seems  to  have  come  into  ilic  worhl  only  to  send  foxes  out  of  it» 
as  he  was  at  it  for  just  fifiy  seasons,  and  Uien,  in  his  expressive  words. 
"  he  lapped  it  up.""  He  is  great  in  dates,  and  if  you  ask  him  the 
cause  of  his  rigorous  old  age,  )-ou  hear  that  he  has  lasted  nothing 
stronger  than  raspberry  vinegar  fur  seven-and -forty  years.  He  "  goc^ 
into  leu  room  "  than  he  did,  and  in  his  neat  black  c<»at  and  waist- 
coat, white  cravat,  and  drab  breeches  and  gaiters,  he  looks  his  jirc^j 
fesslon  to  the  life.  "  I  can  sleep  like  a  man,  and  cat  any  mo 
thing,"  and  "  1  ncier  wore  ito<«evs  in  my  life,  and  I  ne\'er  will,"  is 
his  general  sketch  of  hiinse\f.     \tv  \hw  tfsvttx  Vt  iAcrk  fe^wi  Vu,. 


A  ycr/hAire  SAow  Varti. 
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'WOemoT  in  till:  York  and  Ain.iiy,  who  comes  to  the  ftte  in  grey 
Trouseni,  .in<)  gcU  w«ll  jokeU  about  ilicin,  a.%  he  tlirice  walks  up  fur  a 
\tntc. 

Thitlccn  kennels  contcnil,  but  the  priws  fall  to  the  lot  of  four,  and 
every  county  sav-c  Yorkshire  anil  l.iiicolu.shire  is  out  of  it.  I.onl 
Kcstcven  may  well  be  in  a  high  flow  of  t|)iriu,  and  ]>eo))le  may  n-dl 
wonder  how  he  has  achieved  in  six  seasons  what  otlient  cannot  in  a 
lifetime.  'I'hcrc,  too,  on  the  front  bcndi  sit  a  bevy  of  fox-liuntlnii 
peers, — Hawkc:,  Macclesfield,  Middlelon,  and  Wcniock.  iur  Charles 
Slingsby  waidies  ilie  brilliant  fortunes  of  ihc  Ntlson  and  Comedy 
litter,  an<i  Mr.  Thoinj)Son  of  "the  Piiehlty,"  as  Mi.  Bright  once' 
called  it  in  the  Hou«e,  to  the  inextinguishable  merriment  of  the 
l.indcd  interest.  vibr:iIeK  between  the  front  benches  and  the  hone 
ring.  Mr.  Hall,  of  the  Holdemess,  rides  n\^  with  3.  geranium  in  hi& 
button-hole,  and  "  looking  as  hard  as  nail  Mubs/'on  Captain Cuntcr's 
grey  Crimean  Arab,  takes  his  pan  in  the  fiin.  'I'hc  hunting-fietd 
ha.^  no  gamer  or  more  battered  hero,  but  he  jests  at  his  scars ;  and  if 
his  horse  docK  roll  over  him  and  s']iiee/c  the  breath  out,  his  6rst, 
inijiuUc,  when  the  lungs  fill,  is  to  :iKk  to  be  hcljied  on  again.  "  John ' 
o'  the  IJcdalc,"  and  nearly  e^'cry  other  Yorkshire  master,  is  on  tlic 
back  Iwnchcs ;  but  we  miss  the  form  of  Wr.  I'oljambe,  in  his  green 
coal,  leaning  on  Mr.  Parry,  of  the  I'uckcridgc  ;  nnii  Captain  I'crcy 
Williams,  the  Crcsswcll  of  the  hound  bench,  and  once  a  Jem  Robin- 
son of  gentlemen  riders,  is  not  among  them  today.  Jack  Parker 
of  the  Smningion,  the  very  ZckicI  Homcs|mn  of  huntsmen,  is  not 
there  to  icll  of  the  feats  of  his  trencher.fed  dogs ;  and  that  Tommiad 
of  fos-liunting  centaurs,  Tom  Smith,  I'om  Hodg*on— with  his  big 
white  liat  and  bigger  white  cravat — and  Tom  Sebright,  are  all  in  their 
graves.  There  are  twenty  six  couple  in  the  entered  hound  lots,  and  1 
Lord  Kestcven  wins  them  both.  'I'be  Itrocklesby  kennel  is  second 
to  him,  and  its  representatives  have  not  quite  the  quality  that  we 
have  seen,  and  rather  short  ncck«.  l.ord  KeMcveii's  have  quality 
for  ever,  but  they  arc  too  full  of  tlesh,  a  very  common  fault  in 
kennels.  Still,  with  Foreman  and  Primate  to  hel])  in  one  class,  and 
Artful,  Rally,  and  Stalely  in  the  other,  they  have  it  una  voa.  Four 
of  Stately 's  stock  come  with  hci,  and  one  of  them,  Seaman,  who  won 
at  Thirsk  the  year  before,  is  among  the  winning  loL  Ynrborough 
Nelson — a  useful,  bony  dog,  but  rather  lacking  fashion  in  his  ncuk 
And  colour,  and  still  holding  the  line  a>  well  as  ever  in  his  ninth 
•MMA-^wins  the  Stallion  Hound  Fri^c.  Still  some  inriuiie^  wUk 
amuement, why  Lord  Kestcvcn's rrima.t,c,  a.i\i\j(nAVltvft'j^**.'«^'««- 
mager  do  not  beat  hira  ?    However,  the  ■J^J'.^s=&l  ^^'•'^  Vi\«t  a-ii  ^«^''  *^\ 
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them— one  of  thcin  in  the  most  varmint  of  hais  thai  ever  the  heatt  of 
hatter  coiiceiveJ— ihink  differently. 

The  r.iin,  which  has  prophesied  of  itself  through  <li«rs  thunder- 
peals, comes  at  last,  rolling  up  the  xMey  of  the  Whaifc  before  uc 
sre  half  done ;  and  the  huntsmen  cigc  themselves  up  with  their 
hounds  till  iliis  happy  liaibiuger  of  cub-hunting  and  drought-deliver 
ancc  passes  bii.ikly  by.  There  is  a  tent  spread  with  dinner  for  the 
hunutuen  when  a11  it  over,  but  nothing  can  tempt  old  Will  Danby 
under  canvat ;  either  lie  thinks  tJiat  he  will  be  requited  to  make  aa 
oration  or  to  drink  something,  so  he  stoutly  refutes  to  enter,  and 
mnrches  about  in  front  of  the  cages  like  a  gmdanif,  keeping  the 
hounds  in  order.  They  arc  quiet  enough  till  the  Tallyhos  begin  in 
the  tent  after  Mr.  Pox's  speech,  and  then  they  send  up  an  answering 
cheer.  Some  simple-minded  visitors  don't  understand  these  sounds 
We  once  met  two  women  running  violently  to  the  spot  from  wheDC« 
they  proceeded — "  Dearie  me  !  Mar)-  Ann,  let's  gan  and  sec.  Some- 
body's murdering  somebody.  Come  along,  lass ! "  Jack  Back- 
house's speech  has  accompaniments  which  may  well  make  the  fox  cubs 
tremble  in  their  pLids,  The  toast  was,  tJie  "  Unsuccessful  candidates," 
and  Jack  announcers  himself  as  "Yorkshire  Jack."  First  he  tells 
how,  when  he  and  his  friend  lien  Morgan  arc  "  liggtng  a  long  way 
fra  )ttm, "  they  don't  "lap  it  up,"  but  they  draw  for  a  second  fox. 
Leaving  the  past,  he  dashes  boldly  into  the  future ;  and  referring  to 
the  contest!  of  llie  day,  he  says,  "  I'll  get  a  prize  ye  now — I've  been 
what  they  call  'recommended.'"  It  was  a  great  speech,  and  we 
shall  lie-ir  a  still  greater  one  next  year,  when  tlie  Society  meet  in  hit 
own  Holdemess,  Mr.  Hall  can  hardly  believe  in  such  eloquence  on 
tlic  part  of  Jack,  when  it  reaches  hit  ears  later  in  tlie  day,  but  he 
asks  a  huntsman  or  two,  and  they  are  unanimous  in  their  testimony. 
The  scarlets  linger  near  the  hunters  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  but 
by  the  morrow's  mom  tliey  are  far  away.  On  Friday,  the  sixpenny 
crowd  are  in  at  one  o'clock,  and  by  four,  man  and  beast  arc  on  the 
move  homewaril.  .Some  lead  the  foal  and  dam,  or  ride  the  st^liona^ 
with  the  ctrpct-bag  and  sheets  folded  up  in  front  of  tliem.  Tile 
owner  of  I^dy  Dent'cnt  is  in  this  mind.  The  mare  it  in  s 
white  hood  and  sheet,  and  wears  a  colLir  studded  with  pieca  ' 
round  pasteboard  on  her  neck,  each  containing  the  printed  monl ' 
a  victory.  He  rides  her  throuKh  ^^'elherby  in  stale,  and  we  leare 
her  stjn<lin^  in  her  groom's  h.inils  waiting  to  he  trucked,  with 
bunch  of  white  ribbons  Hying  from  her  head,  big  enough  for  an  arm} 
o/■^^J(/«s■ 


Out  of  Harness." 


fOV  R  years  ago  I    II  seemi!  but  one 
To  wic,  retlining  lioro, 
Since  last  I  wore  the  jpuis  I  won 
f^^^n  By  Evesham's  bloody  mere  1 

Since  last  my  sword  was  girt  about 
My  w-tist,  now  shrunk  and  thin ; 
Aod  when  I  mAc  my  horse  SO  »loui 
Among  the  dcafmng  din ! 

Come  Iiitlier,  Hubert,  sad  of  face ; 

Reach  me  my  anns  adown. 
The  crimson  *tains  you  yet  may  trace  ; 

I  call  to  mimi  tlie  frown, 
That  darkcn'd  ivitli  the  deepest  hate, 

On  thst  fahc  traitor's  brow. 
When  M'itii  my  a.\c  I  clwc  his  pate — 

I  see  him  scowling  now ! 

\S'ith  yon  sharp  sword  I  slash'd  anuin — 

And  so  did  fifty  more ! — 
Until  the  blows  fell  like  the  rain 

IJesccnding  on  the  shore. 
With  this  snmc  batllc-.ixc  I  smote 

A  score  of  Cromwell's  slaves — 
Their  bones  Ihcy  rot  beneath  the  moat, 

AU  in  unhaltow'd  graves  1 


And  here's  (he  piuol,  too,  that  .shot 

My  coutin,  brave  Sir  Guy, 
Who  join'd  the  lircwcr-King,  1  wot. 

For  that  base  bribe  which  I 
Hurl'd  back,  with  curses  on  their  gold. 

And  bade  them  Cromwell  tell, 
The  Wiltons  ne'er  llieit  good  T\amc  wAA, 

Nor  e'er  as  traitors  feU  \ 
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I  mind  ihc  day  my  brother  Ned 

And  I  together  rode 
Along  the  bridlc-palh,  which  led 

On  10  ihc  London  road ; — 
This  ^lovc  was  his — UiU  blood -sniear'd  glove^ 

Which  I  so  long  have  fccpt, 
Was  ersl  the  gueriion  of  tiis  Love, 

O'er  which  I've  ofttimex  wept  ! 

Aye,  I,  the  soldier  stem,  have  nicd 

Over  this  bauble  gay ; 

You  sec  I  lov'd  him,  and  he  died 

One  fatal  autumn  day! 
•  •  •  •  • 

He  fell  four  miles  from  Evesham  town,— 
I  found  him,  cold  and  dead  ; 

And  Puritans  a  score  shot  down 
'1'  avenge  my  noble  Ned ! 


^\'ell,  well,  my  hoy,  put  uji  the  arms, 

The  sword,  and  axe,  and  spear  ; 
Until  agsin  come  Wars  alarms. 

We'll  take  our  pleasure  here. 
Tell  not  a  soul  the  tale  you've  heard : 

Though  Cromwell's  star  is  high, 
The  luck  mu:t  change.     Hist  1  not  a  word  I — 

7^^  Kittj^i  tOHtfai'd  dcst  by  ! 

Edward  Lboce. 


With  the  Savans  at  Norwich. 


AM  a  victim  of  the  classical  ostein.  1  am  one  of  Mr. 
Lowe's  frightful  examples.  It  was  tny  lot,  as  it  was  thai  of 
tlie  distinguished  nobleman  who  in  culturc  »ud  accomplisli* 
'^  mcnts  is  the  type  anO  moJel  of  an  English  gentleman,  to  be 
born  in  tlie  prc-Kcicntllic  period.  Science  to  mc  is  as  yet  tittle  else 
than  a  stumbliiig-blocL  In  my  school  days  the  worship  of  inutility 
still  reigned  in  all  its  heathenish  glory  at  Rugby,  Eton,  Hnnow,  and 
\Vinchesler ;  and  the  education  of  a  gentleman  was  thought  to  be  a& 
perfect  as  it  was  possible  for  any  man's  education  to  be  when,  know- 
ing next  to  noitiing  of  tlic  grammatical  construction  of  his  mother 
tongue,  he  waa  turned  out  into  the  world  more  or  less  profoundly 
versed  in  all  those  brandies  of  learning  which  Mr.  I.owe,  and  the 
practical  men  of  Mr.  Ixiwe's  school,  now  laugh  to  scorn — 

"  The  laiiguo£cs,  eipMialljr  llic  dcjd  ; 
Th«  telcnccs  eipecliUty  llic  abiilnuc; 
TliG  iirti,  al  Itam  all  t>uch  st  ran  lie  uiiil 
To  he  tli«  mmt  romolo  from  ciimmon  usr." 

.\ristotle  I  know,  and  Plato  I  know ;  but  wlio  are  these  gentlemen 
of  die  British  Association  ?  What  is  their  science  ?  What  is  pre- 
historic aichxology?  Who  is  Dr.  Odhng,  and  what  is  "revcisc 
chemical  action  ? "  I  know  something,  I  hope,  of  the  habits  of 
salmon  and  iiout;  but  what  about  "the  beautiful  and  interestinjt 
subject  of  the  habits  of  rivers  ?"  I  have  a  vole  for  my  own  county, 
and  I  Uy  to  think  tliat  I  know  how  to  exercise  it ;  but  at  present  I 
am  bounil  to  say  that  I  have  the  very  haziest  of  conceptions  about 
the  science  of  "  political  geometry  "  which  has  just  been  developed 
in  Section  A  of  the  Diitish  Association. 

Vet,  after  all,  I  have  one  consolation  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.     It  is  ne\'er  too  late  to  nieml.    The  gates  of  the  British 
Association  .ire  open  10  all ;  and,  thank  Heaven,  they  have  not  yec_ 
liit  upon  that  most  horrible  of  all  the  devices  of  this  sdentilie  age  i 
ours,  a  competitive  examination,  to  test  your  right  10  take  your  | 
in  their  ranks.     The  British  Association,  ■wbau.MW  (iw  \\  wwj 
not^-cf  jwajsocwtioo  of  pedants.     Uis.aaWonwiTo'aVt  Wki&.<A'» 
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law  and  the  London  Tavcm— open  to  all  who  can  pay;  nitd,«t/r/m>v/, 
if  you  wish  to  spend  ten  days  of  your  next  vacation  in  a  tound  oi Jilts 
and  picnics,  with  a  crowd  of  agreeable  and  accomplislied  people,  who 
know  everything  that  is  to  be  known  at  present  of  the  heavens  above 
and  the  earth  beneath  and  the  waters  under  the  cAith/take  my  advirc, 
pay  your  subscription— ii  is  only  a  trilk- — join  the^ British  Association, 
and  dabble  in  science;  It  is  chenjicr  than  sliooting ;  less  immoral 
than  gambling;  it  neither  ruffles  your  ;tcmpcr  nor  s|wils  your  tone, 
and  it  has  this  recommendation  at  least,  that  it  keeps  you  up  with 
the  march  of  intelligence.  I  have  taken  in  enough  science  in  ihe 
past  ten  <lays,  under  ibe  auspices  of  the  British  Association,  to  keep 
mc  in  countenance  even  with  the  Daily  Tdtf^raph  for  the  whole  of 
the  year ;  ^wS  who  can  ever  be  at  a  low  for  a  topic  of  conwrsation— 
when  you  have  u!ie<l  up  the  weather,  and^do  not  wish  to  flirt — if  you 
can  talk  of  the  mystery  of  life  in  the  Atlantic' plateau,  of  Ihe  mechanism 
of  the  phenomena  of  nnture,  of  the  miracles  of  molecular  grou]>ings,  of 
new  ventilating  fireplaces,  of  Kent's  Cavern,  and  international  coinage? 
'Goethe,  a  perfect  man  of  the  world,' as 'wdl  as  a  man  of  the  highest 
OtdCT  of  genius,  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  'of  life  that  to  prcsene  tone, 
aad  to  prcsen-c  it  at  a  high  level,  a  man  ought  not  only  to  dine  and 
ride,  but  read  a  fine  poem  every  day,  hstcn  to  a  piece  of  ^ood  mnsici 
and  talk  with  a  beautiful  woman.  It  was  wlioleiome  and  pleasant 
advice.  But  it  has  one  fault,  tlie  fatal  fault  of  most  advice — it  is  in 
our  day  impracticable.  Perhaps  it  was  practicable  in  Goethe's  own 
time;  for  those  were  the  daj^whcn  Leisure  ruled  the  camp,  the  grove, 
the  court.  Ilut  those  days  are  gone.  I'hey  arc  with  tlic  years  be- 
yond the  flood.  What  with  railways,  telegraphs,  and  penny  posUg«, 
these  are  hard  times  for  all  of  us.  Jt  is  an  age  of  liard  uvrk  and 
huny.  Look  at  the  Life  that  most  of  us  srcjeading.  Sup])osc  wc 
begin  with  the  Premier?  Mr.  Disraeli  has  lifted  tlie  airtain  that 
conceals  the  i'rimc  Minister  of  Great  Britain'at__hi*  desk  in  White- 
hall, He  has  shown  us  the  man  as  well  as^  tlie'minister.  "  Ulien  I 
know  that  not  a  sun  rises  on  a  Briti.-ih  minister  that  does  pot  bring 
him  care,  and  even  inex]ir»siL>)e  anxiety— an  unexpected  war,  a  difr 
turbcd  and  discontented  colony,  a  peidlencei  a  famine,  3  mutiny,  a 
dechning  trade,  a  decaying  revenue,  a  collapse  of  credit,  perhaps  some 
insane  and  fantastic  conspiracy — I  dedare  1  feel  very  oi\eii  I 
wonder  where  there  is  tlte  strength  of  heart  to  deal  with  such  colossal 
ciroimsUnces ; "  and  that  is  only  a  description  on  a  large  sc-ilcof  the 
labours  and  anxieties  tliac  perplex  and  distress  ilie  professional  nan 
— l/ie  lawyer  and  physician,  ihc  meichani  and  broker,  the  author  and 
ihe  )0\aaaXa,t.     l^ook  M  the  Ufc  ol  a  \jMt\tMs  m  fca  vt**^'«*- 
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must  be  called  at  four  o'clock,  iinci  «l  icailin^  lii«  i^upers  by  candle- 
light when  less  prosperous  Christians  arc  eoinfofUbl)-  asleep.  He 
must  l>e  boliltng  consultations  at  hours  when  the  most  humble  bank 
clerk  is  only  just  );etting  his  breakfast.  He  must  be  in  court  with 
half  a  day's  work  done  for  the  most  i>art  at  nin^  o'clock.  Th^n  he 
has  his  weary  hours  of  wrangtinf^  reading,  verifying  authorittej,  ami 
spinning  out  hours  of  talk,  less  lo  ron\-ince  the  Court  than  to  satisfy 
his  clients.  In  the  aftcmoon,  when  the  burden  of  the  day  is  thrown 
off  by  all  ordinary  labourers,  ihc  prosperous  barrister  is  needed  at 
(■h.ambert.  There  arc  cases  to  answer  and  conferences  to  hold,  and 
the  work  of  to-morrow  is  Just  come  in,  and  he  must  £0  home  and 
read  up  as  moch  ax  he  can  before  bedtime,  throw  tJie  rest  awde,  and 
make  h.istc  lo  take  his  modicum  of  sleep— for  the  inevii.ible  morrow 
n-ill  bring  its  candles  and  its  brief-bag,  and  its  mnss  of  labour,  which 
cannot  wait  for  the  sun,"  It  is  just  the  same  with  the  great  merchant 
io  his  oRice,  In  the  prc-lelcgraph  ,ige  he  rode  down  to  his  count- 
ing-bouse at  eleven  o'clock,  opened  and  answered  his  letters,  looked 
through  his  ledgen,  and  drove  home  ag&in  to  an  early  dinner  al  four 
or  five  o'clock.  He  heard  from  his  correspondent  at  New  York  once 
a  month,  from  his  correspondent  at  Calcutta  only  two  or  three  times 
a  year.  Accounts  were  balanced  oncc  in  two  or  three  years,  and  the 
balance  quietly  settled  by  a  note  of  hand,  or  perhaps  simply  carried 
on  to  the  next  account.  There  was  no  flurry  and  confusion.  Every 
man  knew  his  neighbour  and  could  trust  him.  Profits  perhaps  were 
not  very  high :  but  Ihc  loues  were  few  and  f.^r  between.  Inier- 
nauonal  banks  were  unknown  ;  .ipectilaiion,  except  on  the  Slock  Kx- 
thangc,  an  offence  against  the  code  of  commercial  morals,  and  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  it  was  left  for  the  most  part  lo"  bulls"  and  "bears" 
and  gamblerB  by  profession.  This  was  the  golden  age.  Citj'  men 
talk  of  il  now  as  politicians  might  talk  of  the  Heplarehy.  It  is  post 
and  gone.  A  new  era  has  dawned  upon  us,  sn  em  of  Atlantic  and 
Red  Sea  and  Mediterranean  telegraphs.  A  paper  age  has  folloived 
the  age  of  gold,  a  tclcgniph  age  the  age  of  stage-coaches.  All  the 
commercial  capitals  of  the  world  have  been  brought  into  a  circle. 
They  are  all  within  speaking  distance.  The  merchant  now  walks 
into  his  counting-house  in  the  morning  to  l^n<l  a  handful  of  telegrams 
on  his  desk  from  every  point  of  the  compa.ss.  More  than  half  the 
business  of  the  world  is  now  caRtcd  on,  not  by  postal  eorrespondcnce, 
but  by  electric  telegraph ;  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
whole  of  it  will  be.  Even  now  the  price  of  all  the  great  ariicld*  of 
commerce  is  regulated  by  Reutct'a  iclegiam*  ■,  onA  vVt  \j«t\S;wSv 
coltor) -broker,  the  Manchester  clolh-tcianutBkrtMWC,  avA  i^«  \mv.5i' 
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bill-brokcT,  are  all  governed  in  their  business  Iraituclions  by  the 
Dwraing  telegrams  from  Calcutta  and  New  York,  A  telegram 
from  San  Francisco  may  any  morning  reduce  tJie  price  of  wheat  in 
Mark  Lane  two  shilling*  a  <iuarttT.  A  iclegnm  from  New  York 
nuty  bring  doiro  the  %-aliie  of  the  1  jveqiool  stocks  of  cotton  by  a 
roiltion  sterling.  A  single  line  in  the  Ttma  ro.iy  .liter  the  rates  of 
exchange  on  all  the  lioursct  of  Kiirope.  It  is  ihis  that  makes  the 
life  of  the  merchant,  maniifattiircr  and  broker  of  our  day  so  bar 
ing  and  anxious.  A  single  miscalculation  may  end  in  bankmpicy.^— ■ 
A  single  happy  )iit  may  lay  tlie  foundation  of  a  colof^  foitune. 
Eiarring  the  prospect  of  dying  a  millionaire,  Uii.t  description  of  the 
daily  life  of  our  merchants  aitd  brokers  may  sUnd  in  all  its  main 
features  for  a  class  of  men  pentonAlly  but  little  known  to  the  out- 
nde  world,  but  wIionc  pov'er  anil  influence  arc  felt  in  all  the  intct^J 
course  of  social  and  political  life — 1  mean  the  class  of  journalists.! 
What  lives  of  wwry.  and  thought,  and  hard  woit  must  these  men 
lead  1  Originally,  of  necessity,  men  of  high  culture,  of  brilliant 
powers  and  vigorous  health,  they  must  cuter  upon  a  {wofcstion 
which  has  none  of  the  splendid  (mjics  of  llie  army  or  the  law,  and 
devote  themselves  day  and  night  to  a  species  of  work  in  whicli, 
under  the  present  system,  it  is  impossible  that  many  of  them  can 
distinguish  themselves  .is  men  of  c<]ual  powers  distinguish  tbemselv 
in  the  oi>cn  and  acknowledged  professions.  The  wear  and  tear  of  *1 
<laily  newspaper  will  break  down  the  hardiest  constitution,  and  ex- 
haust the  strongest  and  most  fertile  intellect.  'I'o  all  these  men 
leisure  and  relaxation  are  a  necessity ;  and  yet  the  more  and  more 
they  need  leisure  and  relaxation,  the  more  and  more  difficult  does  it 
liecomc  to  get  either.  Tlie  man  fits  himself  to  his  work  ;  and  his 
work  in  lime  becomes  part  of  his  nature — the  habit  of  his  daily  life. 
He  cannot  tear  himself  from  it.  The  physician  may  prescribe  repose ; 
but  repose  is  not  always  possible.  If  these  men  were  to  be  idle, 
they  will  tell  you,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  told  his  physician,  they  would 
j{o  mad.  "  As  for  bidding  mc  not  work,  Molly  might  as  well  put  the 
kettle  on  the  fire  and  say,  'Now,  donC  boiL'"  Men  habitually 
adive  will  not  be  ordered  to  rest.  Fresh  work,  a  change  of  (Kxupa- 
lion,  is  the  only  sort  of  relaxation  tliat  they  can  understand. 
Change  of  scene  and  cliaiige  of  occupation  is  the  only  ajtproxi- 
mation  to  leisure  tliat  they  can  appreciate  This  Is  a  iKccssity 
to  them ;  and  this  it  is  all  but  impo«(sibt«  to  find.  Ilic  Uwyer 
may  rush  otT  to  the  Alps;  but  his  books  and  his  briefs  follow 
\am.  He  takes  uii  the  '*Or\gm  of  S^^cs"  in  despair,  tests  it  by 
ihe  niles  of  evidence,  ani  texvi-KS  \v  fen  wvt  "a^  4*  nA^^-imu. 
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Sir  Henry  Holbiid,'  I  bc)ie\-e,  u-rote  most  of  \a%  contributions  to  our 
cntical  and  philosophical  literature  in  this  w.iy.  It  was  the  only  irsy 
thnl  he  could  discover  to  kill  time ;  and  Sir  Mcnry  Holland  is  only  a 
type  or  the  cUss  of  men  thtt  I  am  speaVing  oi.  \>1kxi  are  ihcy  to 
do?  How  are  they  to  pass  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  in  I«nire  and 
relaxation,  and  yet  without  mnuit  That  is  the  [|u«Klion  that 
thotisands  of  men  with  overyrrought  braini  |)ut  to  themselves  every 
year. 

Tbo  DriiiiJi  Association  has  solved  the  problem ;  and  every  year 
associations  modelled  upon  the  principle  and  ]>hn  of  the  British 
Association  are  sprinkling  up— pnn-inc>al  asiociatioux,  national  asso- 
ciations, .in<!  ev«n  now  international  associations.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
this  is  the  greatest  acltic^'cmcnt  tlui  the  Ttritish  Astociation  has  yet 
sccomplishcd ;  and  it  has  apparently  been  reserved  for  the  Genf/e- 
mitn'i  AfagauM,  in  this  age  of  adenci:  and  an,  to  dc\-elop  upon 
rational  principles  the  philosophy  of  the  autuinn  holiday. 

Sick  of  politics,  ou:  of  tone,  yet  knowing  little  of  art,  less  of  science, 
and  nothing  at  all  about  Sti  John  Lubbock's  mystery  of  mysteries, 
prehistoric  archaeology,  and,  to  tell  t)ie  trutli,  preferring  I*atti  and 
Nibson  to  cither  "  science,  philosophy,  ethics,  or  Greek,"  I  found 
BByself  one  bright  afternoon  in  the  early  d.iys  of  August,  swirling 
''through  the  classic  regions  of  Saxon  lonuncc  and  Danish  chi\-aliy  in 
tlic  Great  Eastern  express,  surrminded  by  a  group  of  agreeable  and 
chatty  companions,  for  the  most  part  distinguished  men  of  science, 
discussing  the  mysteries  of  the  Miocene  era :  am]  now  at  the  end 
of  a  vreck's  round  of  fifes,  cmicctts,  flower  shows,  lectures,  s^'rfa, 
breakfasts,  banquets,  and  an  almost  endless  series  of  sdenttfic  discus- 
sions, I  sit  down,  surrounded  by  a  pile  of  papers,  fresh  and  bright, 
and  in  the  highest  lone,  to  discuss,  in  the  congenial  pages  of  the 
Crii//tm'iM,  all  the  old  an<!  [icrhaps  a  few  of  the  new  theories  of 
science  in  the  light  of  the  latest  facts,  discoveries,  and  experiments — 
to  cxpbin  if  I  can,  with  Miss  Becker's  captivating  voice  and  eloquent 
periods  ringing  in  my  ears,  the  difTcrence,  if  there  be  any— and  I 
hope  there  is — between  the  sexes  ;  to  show  the  ladies  the  cmelty  they 
are  conniving  at.  and  therefore  llic  impropriety  of  wearing  gulls' 
feathers  tn  their  hats,  charmingly  coquettish  as  titcy  look;  and  to  ex- 
plain,  if  1  can,  why  the  great  copper-fly  has  disa|>)>earcil  from  the 
fens,  why  there  are  no  bustaids'  wings  to  wear  where  gulls'  are  worn 
now.  the  ratifftale  of  tJie  Norfolk  sywem  of  fannin};,  the  proper  way 
to  fceej)  the  Admiralty  accounts  how  pig-iron  may  be  more  cheaply 
turned  out,  bow  the  streets  of  l^ndon  may  be  kept  clean  without  the 
aid  of  n  vestry  Hercules,  and— the  prettiest  theory  ^ttWrfMtA.'wi.'Cv* 
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name  of  science,  cs]iccial1y  for  those  who  wish  to  talk  science  at  the 
dinner-table — how  the  pyr.imids  might  have  built  themselves  without 
troubling  the  Pharaohs  nt  all. 

Perhaps,  howe\  cr,  before  I  take  this  flight  I  ought  to  say  a  word 
about  Norwicli  it*elf.  It  has,  I  believe,  but  one  fault — it  is  out  of 
the  world ;  it  Icails  nowhere.  The  capital  of  a  tounty  lliat  h«  few 
aitntciions  for  the  sportsman  and  none  at  all  for  the  excursiontct, 
excci)l  perhaps  those  vast  and  desolate  lagoons  which  Wilkie  Collins 
has  sketched  with  a  graphic  pen  in  his  story  of  "  Amudale,''  where 
you  may  enjoy  the  blue  devils  to  your  heart's  content,  and  Charles 
Kingslcy's  "Black  Nor*  Easter,"  if  that  is  an  attraction  to  anyone 
but  the  brilliant  Professor  of  History,  Nom-ich  ii  now,  like  most 
places  of  its  class  anil  rank,  a  city  of  tlie  dead.  It  has  very  liitJc 
to  boast  of  but  its  traditions,  nlk  shawls,  and  Colman's  musiard. 
Its  manufactures  arc  all  but  gone.  'Ihe  shuttle  of  the  weaver  is  still ; 
most  of  its  banks  look  like  museums;  imd  what  was  once  "a  cilie 
of  gardens,"  distinguished  "more  in  bcllic  there  than  in  scrche  of 
wbdoine,"  is  now  only  noticeable,  in  the  eye  of  the  tourist  at  least, 
as  a  quaint  and  picturesiiue  collection  of  ruins,  representing  nearly 
every  variety  of  architecture,  and  all  that  a  candid  man  of  sdencc 
can  think  to  say  of  it  in  the  way  of  compliment  is  that  it  is  distin- 
guished by  its  hirtis  of  prey.  Even  Bale,  I  believe,  could  not  now 
find  it  in  hif  heart  to  point  his  cruel  sarcasms  at  tlie  expense  of 
Norwich. 

Yet,  perhaps,  in  the  eyes  of  an  aichaiologist  this  city  in  an  orchard, 
as  it  once  loved  to  call  itself,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  intcrcst- 
teg  in  the  country.  If  I  were  an  archsologist  or  a  milhonairc  of  a 
speculative  turn  of  mind — and  Norwich  may  thank  her  suis  that  I 
am  neitlier — I  should  buy  up  llie  city  just  as  it  stands,  and  transport 
it  botlily,  hkc  the  mausoleum  of  Halicamassus,  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
or  the  British  Museum,  as  a  curiosity.  It  is  worth  .iny  money,  as  a 
relic  of  the  thirteenth  century;  and  ten  years  hence,  when  our 
novelists  have  exhausted  their  tmiigination  and  hare  to  fall  back 
upon  facts,  they  would  pay  any  fees  for  the  privilege  of  working  ap 
the  traditions  of  Norwich  in  the  form  of  historical  romances,  with 
sketches  of  tlie  scenes  taken  on  the  spot.  Every  street  has  its  legend 
and  its  ruin,  and  most  of  tltem  have  little  else.  Seen  from  the  high 
ground  beyond  the  river,  I  know  few  dties  more  picturesque.  The 
ancient  castle  keep  still  takes  you  b.'tck  in  imngination  to  the  da>-s  of 
I-Iereward,  and  beyond  the  days  of  Hereward  to  tlioso  of  the  heroic 
queen  of  the  Iccni ;  ll^erc,  amotv^  Mces  ^W  siands  the  gloomy  pile 
of  the  cathedral,  every  arch  rich  WwSv  mfiviw**,  «oi.  *»■  «*«Vi  'wA. 
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beautiful  »|>tre ;  and  the  eye  can  tak«  in  at  a  cvecp  the  towers  of  six- 
ond-thiTty  cUurchei;  Looked  at  from  this  point  of  %'icw,  Norwich 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  thv  Holy  City  of  Palestine.  Vou' 
have  only,  however,  to  take  a  short  stroll  ihrough  its  streets  to  dispel 
all  illusions  of  this  sort.  There,  as  you  look  around,  you  may  {luzzle 
your  wits  to  say  i)  ^hri  whctlier  you  arc  in  Flanden  or  England, ' 
whether  yoa  are  in  an  old  Flemish  ton-n  or  in  the  oipiial  of  an  { 
English  county,  whether  you  are  living  in  t>i«  liftecnilif  the  tevcnlccnthi 
or  the  nineteenth  century.  Yon  require  a  special  education  to  find 
yotiT  way  about.  I'he  streets  arc  a  \-iolntion  of  cvciy  rule  of  geo- 
metrical proportion.  They  aio  narrow  and  incgular,  dark  and 
tortuous  as  the  policy  of  >Ir.  Disraeli.  Every  ten  steps  a  court  or  an 
alley  invites  you  to  take  a  short  cut,  and  lands  you,  oAet  a  stretch  of, 
a  few  yards,  in  what  Mr.  Boucicaidt's  hero  would  cill  a  hole.  TiicM  ' 
byc-patlu  lead  to  "  plains,"  that  is,  squares,  generally  with  ganlcns  in 
the  centre,  and  with  no  outlet.  I'he  ciiy  thus  appears  to  be  built  in 
a  series  of  concentric  circles.  It  is  a  little  pu/.xllng  ai  tirst ;  buiifyou 
have  cither  laitc  or  sentiment,  and  espet-ially  if  you  happen  to  be  of  i 
on  aiiti<(uarian  turn  of  mind,  you  will  hatdly  have  the  heart  to  quarrel 
with  die  arrangement,  queer  and  vexatious  as  it  ic  In  these  plains 
you  lind  clusters  of  quaint  old  houses,  looking  for  all  the  world  as  if 
they  had  been  built  aAcr  the  plans  of  the  old  Flemish  masters.  If 
you  have  any  skill  in  reading  historical  hieroglyphics,  you  may  see  at 
a  gUace  in  those  old  gable  ends,  in  those  quaint  but  still  stately  man* 
noDS,  green  with  age,  the  industrul  history  of  Norwich,  and  tlie 
origin  of  tlkosc  great  and  flourishing  branches  of  maoufacture  which 
form  llie  liasis  of  our  wealth  and  commerce.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
priest  and  the  noble  have  left  tlieir  marks  behind  them,  side  by  side 
with  those  of  the  Flemish  weavers^  Perhaps  the  noblest  of  these  are 
St.  Antlrew's  Hall  and  FUpii^iam  Gate  ;  tlie  lirst  a  splendid  relic  of 
a  Cimous  house  of  the  Black  Friarv,  tlie  second  a  ridi  and  costly  gate 
in  the  klinster  yard,  built  by  Sir  Tliouiax  £r]>ingham  to  atone  for  liis 
heretical  espousal  of  the  doctrines  of  Wtcliifc.  These  still  stand  in 
all  their  andcnt  magntficence  and  beauty.  St  Andrew's  Hall  is  now 
consccnucd  to  music  and  champagne;  and  Norwich  handsomely^ 
atones  for  tlie  sacrilege  by  her  musical  festivals,  the  finest  of  theirfl 
kind  in  tlic  jiroviiicei.  But  every  street  sjwaks  of  tlie  jjutst.  Hera 
you  lind,  a«  the  tcreen  of  s<iualor,  the  curvetl  gates  that  once  marked 
a  ]»L-tce  of  the  tlowartU.  There  are  the  towers  of  an  ancient  castle, 
itill  pierced  witli  loophole*  for  arroMK,  turned  into  ilie  lodges  of  a 
nanufactory.  In  one  street  yo«i  find  the  ^loiridV \3.v&\&  tA  »v>  ^^^^ 
monastery  teniag  the  purpose  of  wine  aiul  Xkw  c«i\Mi.    \^  s-wiSiNe* 
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)-ou  find  an  ironmonger's  shop  ligtileO  1>y  oriel  wintloira.     Roger. 
Bigod's  tower  is  a  dcblor's  prison  ;  nnd  Dissenting  ntinislcrs  preac 
the  faith  of  ihe  l.ollards  from  [nilplis  sending  in  the  chancels  where! 
the  Illae.k  Friars  once  intoned  mas§  and  read  the  sentence  of  cxcom- 1 
munication  againM  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham.    "nme  works  marvels  ; 
but  perhaps  in  no  Englisli  ci:>-  are  the  raarveb  of  time  so  piqtianll) 
illustrated  as  ihcy  are  in  Norwich, 

Uitl  with  all  this  the  people  of  Norwich  have  at  least  kept  faith  wiili 
ihenisclves.  They  are  still  as  distinguished  for  the  barbarous  vimie 
of  hospitality  as  they  were  in  those  old  days  when,  with  open  arnij, 
ilicy  welcomed  the  troops  of  Flemish  weavers  who,  in  return,  taught 
them  tiic  higher  arts  of  industrj-.  Custom,  after  all,  b  stronger  than^ 
castles.  It  is  no  light  thing  for  a  !tccond-rate  city  to  throw  open  it< 
doors  to  such  3  host  as  the  Bntlsh  AsKociation  represents,  cither  in 
members  or  c-imp  followers ;  but  it  i*  only  due  to  the  rity  to  say  that 
all  that  taste  and  courtesy  and  generous  hearts  could  do  to  make  the 
\isil  of  this  Association  a  pleasant  one  was  done.  Their  hosjiitality 
was  worthy  of  llicir  history,  and  the  f^U  at  Crown  I'oint,  by  Mr.  and 
Lady  Henrietta  Han-ey,  formed  a  filting^«rt/r  to  the  series  of  enter- 
tainments by  which  the  business  pajt  of  the  week's  programme  wa»_ 
so  agreeably  diversified.  This  was  worthy  of  tlie  city  of  the  How-ards; 
and  to  nay  that  is  to  say  all  that  need  be  said. 

I  turn  from  ruins  and  files  to  business. 

Perhaps  to  the  dabbler  in  science,  to  the  lounger,  no  scene  is  more 
interesting  than  that  which  presents  itself  in  the  Reception  Room. 
This  is  the  centnl  point  of  the  Association.  All  the  gossip,  all  the 
Platonic  flirtations  which  sa^wis  permit  themselves,  if  they  do  permit 
themselves  llirtilions  at  all.  take  their  rise  in  this  room ;  and  if  you 
wish  to  study  science,  or  to  make  thumbnail  sketches  of  scientific 
men  and  scientific  women — and  you  will  find  them  here  by  the  score — 
this  is  the  pbcc  for  >'0U.  It  is  to  science  what  the  lobby  of  tlie 
House  of  Commons  is  to  politics,  what  Tattersall'a  subscription  room 
is  to  the  nirf.  what  the  Stock  Exchange  is  to  the  City.  Here,  if  you 
arc  a  tutl-hunter— and  most  Englishmen  are  tuft-hunters,  more  or 
less,  at  root — you  may  rub  shoulders  with  a  duke,  a  bishop,  or  a 
millionaire.  If  you  are  of  a  miliiar)-  turn  of  mind,  you  may  button- 
hole a  major-general  or  an  admir.d  of  the  fleet,  and  discuss  the  best 
form  of  shot  to  Are  at  an  ironclad  when  )'0u  wUh  to  strike  her  below 
the  water  line.  You  may  chat  over  the  science  of  language  with  men 
who  have  masiere<l  a  score,  who  can  spell  out  the  Vedas,  and  illiis- 
f/afe  an  argument  by  a  XVfX  (lom  Confucius.  You  may  compare 
ASlronomic-tl  notes  witb  t\\tt\  wVi.©  \\a.vc  a-naXYi^A  >^^«^  waiv,i.v>&\».>.\^ 
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pcThapsgotphotDgmphsorhimandnll  hisspotxintlietrpockcis.  Vou 
may  ciiticbe  dieorie*  of  race  vriih  men  who  have  gone  to  the  prairies 
of  North  Amcrjd  to  »tudy  iii  their  own  huts  and  on  their  own  heaths 
ihc  Clicycnni.'S,  ihc  Kiswas,  the  Coniaiicliew,  the  Apaches,  and  the 
Sioux,  who  know  tlic  Khirgec*  of  Cenlnil  Mia  as  well  as  tliey  know 
the  street  jVrabs  of  London  or  the  Norfolk  famieri,  AutJiors,  artists, 
journalists,  stare  yoii  in  the  face  at  c\cry  turn  ;  and  you  need  only 
kce]>  your  eye*  open  to  find  Liverpool  cotton-brokers,  Capel  Court 
IjuIIs,  Bristol  men,  an<l  Manchester  cot  ion-spin  ncrs.  Professor*  from 
Oxfortl,  Cambridge,  St.  Andrew's,  and  Edinbur^li,  jostle  with  Scotch 
bailies  and  English  aldermen.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  scaled  ilie 
Andes  chatting  about  the  glacial  epoch  with  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  Alpine  Club  who  is  off  next  summer  with  a  dog-sledge  to 
explore  the  interior  of  Greenland  ;  and  here  in  the  centre  of  another 
group  i.s  a.  man  who  has  investigated  the  botany  of  the  highest  peaks 
of  the  Himalayas,  interchanging  complimcnis  miih  a  Hungarian  pro- 
fessor who,  disguised  as  a  dcr\ish,  has  travelled  all  tlirough  Bokhara  to 
settle  a  point  in  the  history  of  language  of  no  earthly  interest  to  any- 
one but  a  handful  of  etlinologists.  Here  a  Norfolk  fanner  is  telling 
stories  about  Turnip  Towushend,  and  in  a  comet  of  the  room  a  group 
of  statisticians  and  stjuires  are  talking  over  the  rate  of  wages  and  the 
policy  of  allowing  agricultural  labourers  "to  take  in  young  men  and 
do  for  them.''  In  the  Reception  Room  of  the  British  Association, 
and  ihcrc  alone,  I  believe,  is  it  possible  to  find  groups  of  men  dis- 
tinguished as  most  of  tliese  men  are  by  rank,  wealth,  science,  IraveV 
letters,  and  art.  Every  rank  and  every  professioa  haa  its  representa- 
tive— the  peerage,  the  <:hurch,  the  militAiy  and  n^val  services,  law,- 
litcralnrc,  science  and  art,  manufactures,  trJdc  and  commerce.  Even 
the  poet  laureate  of  Exeter  Hall  jostles  with  the  Director  of  the 
Observatory  at  Rome,  and  a  consul  from  the  Argentine  Republic 
may  shake  hands  with  one  from  Tiebizond.  It  is  a  queer  apslome- 
ration,  this ;  but  no  lounger  who  wi:dicN  to  know  a  lillle  of  everything,, 
and  to  be  on  K])eaking  terms  with  everybody  worth  speaking  to, 
ought  to  miss  once  now  and  then  spending  three  or  four  days  with 
the  British  Association.  If  you  have  an  original  thought  \n  throw 
out,  a  speculation  lo  put  to  a  preliminary  test,  or  a  :dircwd  criticism 
to  offer,  an<]  know  how  to  ulk,  this  Reception  Room  is  the  place 
above  all  others  to  i>rove  your  metal ;  and  you  may  then  take  yourself 
off  to  Section  A,  I),  or  C,  and  read  your  paper,  or  make  a  sensation 
in  the  discussion.  It  is  die  easiest  and  most  elective  plan  IVtim^ 
of  gaining  a  drawing-room  reputation  as  a  lavaitt. 
Tbc  President's  address  used  to  \>t  the  ftxcaxtw  W.tW,\wv  -a-v  "^R^**- 
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gftthcrings.  But  the  address  is  now  held  by  many  to  1)e  a  bit  of  3 
bore,  and  it  has  been  superseded  by  the  agreeable  associations  of  the 
Reception  Room  ami  itH  lions,  \\\iflta,  WrAs,  experimenlal  leciii 
and  picnics.  Men  of  science,  mathematicians,  geologists,  »ai 
botanists,  it  has  been  found  out  by  experience  are  not  orators, 
read  their  addrc&ses ;  and  as  three  out  of  four  of  them  are  men  of ' 
tliiii  or  weak  voices,  often  short-sighted,  .md  never  particularly  grace* 
ful  or  cxpresHvc  readers,  people  now  simply  go  to  hear  the  address 
as. they  go  to  hear  sermons,  as  a  compliment  to  Ihc  president,  and 
afterwards  put  n  newspaper  copy  of  the  addres.t  in  their  pockets  li>^ 
con  over  at  their  ease  on  a  long  winter  evening,  or  to  read  it  by  bits 
and  scraps.  Ur.  Hooker's  address  was  no  exception  to  the  rule:  It 
was  very  long.  It  was  very  indistinctly  heard.  It  was  too  subtle 
and  critical  for  the  ladies,  a  liiilc  too  licrctic.ij  for  the  clergy,  and 
pcrliaps,  if  the  trutli  is  to  be  told,  too  conlro^ersbl  in  some  jiaTtx, and 
too  superficial  in  otliert,  to  [)leate  the  mass  of  men  of  science.  Dr. 
Hooker's  strong  point  is  the  science:  of  botany.  Perhaps  his  weakest 
point  is  his  worship  of  Charles  Darwin  and  his  theory,  Probably 
no  man  linng  could  have  discussed  all  tlie  phenomena  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  or  traced  more  philosophically,  or  in  the  light  of  (iiller  1 
infomuttion,  the  relation  of  those  phenomena  to  ilie  collateral  sctciKiesf' 
and  assuredly  no  man  could  have  better  sketched  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  scientific  botany  since  botany  has  been  a  science  than  the 
deep  and  thoughtful  Director  of  Kew  Gardens.  An  address  ujwn 
eidicr  of  tliese  topics  mould  hate  been  an  in^'aluablc  contribution  to 
science.  Hut  Dr.  Hooker  had  not  lime  to  do  justice  eillier  to  him- 
self or  botany,  an<l  Science  is  the  loser.  Possibly  he  may  yet  find 
time  to  do  her  the  service  that  no  man  living  can  do  Iialf  so  well. 

Perhaps,  after  what  1  have  said,  it  may  sound  presumptuous  to 
offer  suggestions  to  men  of  science ;  but  if  a  still  small  voice  might 
whisper  a  won!  in  the  car  of  Professor  Stokes,  it  would  be  tliis :  that, 
instead  of  aitemjiting  a  scientific  tour  deforct,  at  a  semi-popular,  semi- 
philosophical  discussion  of  any  of  the  floating  theories  of  creation — 
theories  which  are,  and  must  be  for  ye.irs  to  come,  little  more  than 
day-dreams — he  should  .strictly  confine  himself  to  his  own  wiencc, 
tcU  us  all  he  can  about  that  science,  and,  perhaps,  illustrate  his 
explanations  by  an  experiment  or  two.  His  forte  is  light ;  and 
among  men  of  science  he  stands  pre-eminent  as  the  greatest  authority 
on  the  theorj-  of  double  tefraction.  In  the  present  stale  of  scier 
when  men  arc  unfolding  the  dcepe«  secrets  of  Nature,  there  is  nol 
mon  mysterious  or  l)eauirtu\  \)T\t\c\v  o(  Sicvcali&c  in<\,uiTy  than  that  to 
which  Professor  Stoke*  Iws.  ip«'^\a\\.v  i'^'*'*^^  ^*  •ssKtiowfc.-,  mA"4 
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the  oinervaiions  of  tbe  great  soUr  eclipse  in  India  hive  been  as  suc- 
ccssrul  as  wc  all  Hope  ihey  bave  been,  ibcy  will  throw  3  flood  of  (rvsh 
light  on  the  nature  of  the  sun's  ray^.  Tlie  subject  is  ripe  for  popular 
expbmaiion,  and  no  man  lidng  can  explain  it  belter  than  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  Socic^. 

But  this  is  a  ctifiTessioii.     I  return  to  the  Scctioas.    This  is  where 
all  the  businesK  of  the  Itrliish  Association  is  carried  on.     Here  tlie 
papcnt  are  all  riM<l  and  Uil-  discussions  held.     All  I  can  say  of  the 
papers  this  year  is,  that  they  were  of  a  fair  average  detcnptioo. 
None  of  them  was  pattioilarly  brilliant ;  none  of  them  vrai  strikingly 
origio^l.     No  frc^h  discovery  in  science  has  bcvn  announced;  no 
javatif  has  struck  out  any  startling  or  revolutionary  theor)-  to  run  its 
uioe  days'  round  an<ltlion  explode,  or  to  set  inquirers  on  a  nciv  track 
after    tlie  hidden   mysteries  of  Nature.    Perhaps  the  best  of  tlie 
sectional  addre»es  was  Professor  'iyndall's.     'nioughtful  and  bril- 
Uant,  it  iras  distinguished  above  all   the  other  addresses  by  its 
tone,  and  by  what  I  may  call  the  depth  of  its  perspective.     Looked 
at  ftorn  a  critical  point  of  view,  the  bcsl  of  the  miscellaneous  papera^ 
vras  Mr.  Hcpworth  Dixon's  bro.id  and  graphic,  and  yet  most  su 
live,  detch  of  tlic  Prairies  and  the  Prairie  tribes.     In  point  of  prac- 
tical usefulness,  the  statistical  paper  of  Professor  Leone  Levi  on 
International  Coinage,  that  of  Mr.  Corrance  on  the  position  of  the 
AgricuKuial  l-iboiircr,  and  especially  that  of  Mr.  A.  Newton,  on  the 
Came  Laws  and  the  policy  of  proclaiming  a  general  "close  time"  for 
all  wild  animals  alike, — a  paper  which  led  to  a  discussion  enlivened 
by  the  keen  wit  and  humour  of  thai  prince  of  good  fellowsaadspor 
men,  Frank  Auckland, — were  by  f.u  the  be&t  of  those  presented  to  thfi^ 
Association,     Miss  Becker's  paper  "  drew  "  immensely.     It  was  keen 
and  piquant,  and  charmingly  read,  and  the  conversation  aflcnvards  was 
kept  up  vntb  remarkable  vivacity;  but  I  hopcJt  is  not  ungallant  10 
say  of  papers  and  discussions  tike  these,  what  the  French  critic  said 
of  the  Balaclava  charge.     They  arc  very  diverting  ;  but  they  arc  not 
sdence.     Canon  Girdlestone's  de.tciiption  of  tlie  West  of  England 
peasantry  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  )<amc  categor)-.     It  set  all  the 
country  gentlemen  and  econoniisis  in  the  Section  by  the  cars ;  but 
that  was  all.     Conversations  like  these  resemble  the  geographical 
position  of  Norwidi  too  much  to  be  encouraged.     They  lead  no- 
where; and  tliey  end  in  notliiiig  but  a  storm  of  contradictions  and, 
an  explosion  of  temper.    They  will  ne%-eT  add  a  farthing  to  the  rat 
of  the  agricultural  labourers'  wages :  and  if  these  (picstions  are  to 
discussed  at  all,  Jet  them  be  discussed  in  \.\\c  n<;'«tsY».v'=''*' 
I  had  intended  to  sunj  up  the  gcncraV  xewi\v  fA  *^>i  'kq**-  o^  "^"^ 
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Seciioiu^  aod  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  Professor  Huxley's  lecture 
.intl  ProfcxKor  FerxuHsoii's  most  mleTestinj;  and  suf[(;estive  sketch  of 
ltud<lhism,  Hut  I  hive  oiilrun  all  the  space  I  can  ask  in  the 
GaUifii'dn  for  my  account  of  a  week  with  the  S<tJ\ins ;  nnd  if  I 
have  induced  any  of  my  re.-ulers  to  m:ilcc  up  their  minds  to  spend  a 
lew  days  next  August  witli  tlie  Itniish  A^sociaiion  in  Devonshire,  I 
have  accomplished  my  purjiosc.  I  have  only  one  word  to  add,  and| 
that  is  a  word  of  advice  to  t)ic  Exoniaus.  Norwich  has  set  you  on 
«xani]>le  how  to  receive  the  Irtish  Aisociatton.  Vou  were,  in  )-our 
palmiest  days,  her  greatest  rivals  in  loyalty,  in  trade  antl  commerce' 
Show  yourselves  her  peers  still  in  intelligence  and  hospitality. 

P. 


Not  in  Society. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


OELrCATi:  Dt?LOUACV. 

(ilE  dinner  at  l^rd  Brighton's,  w  whidi  Smith  was  imit«d, 
WM  not  a  {loliLical  dinner.  Al  least,  it  wa^i  not  a  purely 
I  (9  political  dinner.  Certainly  tbcre  would  be  a  vacancy  tn 
Jji^^  the  rep  resell  tui  ion  of  the  City  tioon  ;  and  two  or  thri;e  of 
the  giicsls  had  some  influence  in  that  quarter.  I.onl  Gabalva  w;u  ih« 
only  cabinet  minister  present  bcsiilct  Ixinl  litijchton,  nnd  he  was  not 
supposed  to  have  very  great  weight  in  the  niinUlry ;  but,  then,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  men  in  Europe.  And  it  must  be  remem- 
bered dial,  even  in  tins  practical  nineteenth  ccniur;-,  men,  whose 
reputation  has  been  adiieved  at  the  dinner-table,  have  attained  the 
highcM  honour*  of  the  .itate. 

There  were  sonic  mcmbent  of  the  Lower  House,  some  in  the 
Government,  some  not.  With  regard  to  these  gentlemen,  I^rd 
George  .\therlcigh  confided  his  opinion  to  Loni  Wcstsca,  that  they 
were  "a  very  good  lot,  and  nobody  here  to  put  on  the  drag." 

Lord  Brighton  had  invited  those  two  after  he  liad  seen  Smith, 
because  he  remembered  they  were  friends  of  his. 

"  What  is  the  latest  news  from  Paris,  (Jabalva  ?  'Hicy  have  been 
nuldng  great  improvements  there  Kitely,  have  they  not?  Were  yoa 
much  struck  by  them,  Lord  (iabalva?" 

"  I  was  once,  when  I  fell  over  a  paving-Btone." 

"  They  liavc  made  some  magnificent  new  streets  lliough,  have  they 
not!"' 

"  Beautiful  broad  streets,  and  very  convenient,"  replied  Lord 
Caljilva,  ■•  for  great  guns." 

"  What  would  be  il)c  elfect,  now,"  inquired  Lord  Bi^hton,  "  upon 
the  stocks,  of  a  barricade  in  Chcapsidc  and  a  p.trk  of  artillery  playing 
upon  it  from  the  front  of  the  Rojal  Exchange  1 " 

"  Reduce  the  stocks  to  rit>)]on.'(,"  said  Smith. 

"  Tell  Ijjrd  flahalva  that  stoiy  about  the  Civil  Service  EiamiM.-' 
tion.s,"  !<]:iid  Lord  Brighton. 

When  the  fj)c  was  finished  I^ord  Gi\)a\\a.  sAvo^  Viw^'^^-    ""  ^"^"^ 
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all  vcTT  well  for  you  gentlemen  to  Uugh ;  but  I  find  ihcsc  Examina- 
tions a  very  serious  business.  I  cannot  get  any  young  fellows  to  go 
up  for  my  deiiarlment  now.  When  they  are  plucked,  their  fatliers 
thinlc  it  is  my  fault,  and  consider  it  a  personal  insult.  I  hati  a 
pleasant  inCcnicw  with  a  Gloucestershire  baronet  tliis  moming^i 
whose  young  hopeful  entertains  oiigiual  views  with  regud  to 
geography.  T  ha^e  been  expecting  a  hostile  musa^  ever  since. 
Ten  ye.irs  ago  I  should  have  had  one,  too,  before  this." 

"  If  your  lordslii])  would  only  nuke  mc  your  undcr-cccrctary,  Z'd 
sec  all  those  fellows  for  you  with  the  greatest  |>lcasurc  in  life,"  said 
Fred  O'Brien,  a  young  Irish  barrister. 

■*  They  gave  this  poor  boy  .in  outline  map  of  England  to  fill  up," 
continued  Lord  Gabalva:  "be  inverted  the  map,  and  i>ut  Ix)ndon  in 
The  Wir-ih." 

"  A  great  reformer  and  an  cxtrtmcly  intelligent  young  man,"  said 
Lord  Urighton.    "The  very  place  it  ougjii  to  go  to." 

"  Effected  with  a  stroke  of  hts  pen  that  which  will  take  the  Mctro- 
]>oliian  Itoard  of  Works  a  ([tiartcr  of  a  century  to  accomplish,"  said 
Mr.  Rushwortli. 

"  Do  you  not  oominaie  three  candidates  to  compete  for  every 
vacancy,  Lord  Gabalva?"  inquired  Smith. 

*'  Yes ;  that  is  the  nuisance  of  It :  two  fellows  must  be  i>lucked." 

"  Why  don't  you  keq)  two  stock  idiots  alwap  on  Imnd  to  sen<l 
up ;  then  your  own  candidate  would  be  sure  to  come  in,  while  the 
illusion  would  be  complete?" 

*'  -That  is  not  a  bad  idea  at  all ;  I  tliink  I  shall  try  it.  Just  make 
a  note  of  it,  Southwold,"  said  ]-ord  Gabalva  to  the  undcr-sccrctaTy 
for  hi*  deparlmenl,  who  was  sitting  opposite  to  him. 

"  Of  course  they  won't  go  up  for  nothing,"  said  Smith  ;  "but  then 
you  might  pay  them  out  of '  office  contingencies.' " 

"  Don't  you  let  out  the  secrets  of  the  prison4iousc,"  said  Lord 
Southwold. 

"  If  I  were  you,  GabaU-a,"'  said  Lord  Brighton.  "  I  would  not  do  it 
in  a  hole-ond-corDcr  way,  but  a]>point  them  officially  lo  the  place 
and  publish  ilicir  appointments,  too,  in  the  CivU  Sainet  Gauile,  with 
those  of  tide-waiters  and  other  functionaries." 

"  That  is  all  very  well,"  said  Lord  Gabalva ;  "  but  what  am  I  to 
call  tliem  on  ilic  Estimates  ?  " 

"  Idiots  in  ordinary,"  said  Smith ;  "  it  has  a  pleasing  ofiidjtl 
sountL" 

"  You  mentioned  tide-waittt*  ^af.  now,  Uwd  Brighton.     What  are 
tidc-milcn  ?  "  ir«iuired  \joit^  Gtotgc. 
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"Th«y  are  a  kind  of  dumb-waiter,"  said  IvOrd  Wcslsea,  "whose 
duty  it  1%  to  know  when  to  shut  liicir  eyes." 

"  Do  not  mislead  oiir  young  frienil,  ^Vestsea,"  said  Lord  Brighton. 
"  Tide-waiters  arc  gcntJcmcn  selected  for  their  scientific  attainmenta 
whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  Admiral  I-'itz-Fluvius  .iccunttcly  informed 
with  rejtard  to  which  Wiy  ilic  wind  blows," 

After  <linner,  when  the  party  had  broken  up  into  convenient  groups 
for  conver$acion,  Ix>rd  Brighton  took  au  early  oiijiorltinity  of  speaking 
to  Mr.  Rushworth.  AOct  a  few  obtervalions  with  regard  to  the  cilj- 
clcction,  he  said, — 

"  I  iliink  you  sal  next  to  SiuiUi,  did  you  not?" 

Lord  Brighton  had  taken  paiticutar  care  that  he  should  do  so;  but 
that  he  did  not  think  it  necc£iaT>-  to  mention. 

"  Yes."  replied  Mr.  llll^hn■o^ll.     "  What  a  nice  fellow  lie  is." 

"  Did  you  never  meet  him  before  \ " 

"  No.     Is  he  the  Member  for  Clodsliire  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no.  He  was  a  member  of  the  {[reat  Itanking  firm  that  foiled 
the  other  day.  Billing,  Smith,  and  Billing." 

"  His  misfortunes  do  not  appear  to  have  affected  his  spirits." 

"  No.  He  be«rs  uj)  well.  By-ihc-bye,  they  got  through  it  very 
well,  did  they  not?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Rushworth ;  "  Kcisenburg  was  talking  to  me 
about  it  yesterday.  Sir  John  Billing  was  nothing  very  brilliant,  and 
1  fancy  his  son  n-as  rather  a  mauvait  ttijtt ;  but  your  friend  behaved 
remarkably  well.  He  not  only  gave  up  everything  witliout  the 
■lightest  resen:ntion,  but  thej'  »ay,  if  it  had  not  been  for  him,  the 
sccounts  would  never  have  l>ccn  got  into  anything  like  order ;  and 
he  came  to  it  all  fresh,  too, — knew  nothing  of  the  buanen  until  they 
stopped  payment  Reisenbiirf;  wa»  one  of  tlieir  largest  creditor 
He  was  dissatisfied  about  things  at  first;  but  he  said,  after 
Iiad  met  Mr.  Smith  once  or  twice,  that  he  felt  certain  everydmig 
would  I>e  done  that  could  be  done.  He  said  he  had  never  met  with 
a  man  in  bU  life  who  took  up  a  thing  so  well  without  any  pretiom 
knowledge  of  it." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Lord  Brighton,  "  I  am  quite  delighted  withj 
what  you  have  told  me ;  for  I  was  Ju»t  going  to  ask  you  if  you  cotili 
heljt  him  in  any  way  ?  ■* 

"  Why,  I  should  think  your  lordship  could  do  as  much  for  him  at ' 
any  man  in  England.** 

"Well,  between  ourselves,  I  have  offered  him  two  or  tlii:«atV.w"»?.\ 
but  he  does  not  wi.sh  for  anything  in  my  vo,^.    Wti  ■*wA%  ^n  ^"\\«> 
the  aty." 
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"  It  is  not  a  very  checKng  prospect,  for  a  man  of  hU  age,  to  lake  a , 
subortlinalc  position  in  s.  City  liouse." 

"  ir  he  could  be  started  in  any  way  for  himscir,  or  as  a  partner, 
u-ould  advance  a  few  thousands  with  pleasure ;  and  I  know  Wests 
would  find  as  many  more.    The  only  difEctdiy  would  l>c  to  get  hitn 
to  take  the  money." 

Mr.  Kushvi-orth  looked  at  Lord  Brighton  with  such  surprise,  Uiat 
ihni  nobleman  ftlt  bound  to  apologise  for  his  generosity. 

"  You  sec  he  is  a  very  old  friend  of  mine,  and  a  capital  fellow,  and— 
1  knew  his  father." 

(Lord  Brighton  had  met  that  old  gentleman  once  at  the  Lord 
Mayor's  dinner.) 

lie  need  not  have  excused  himself,  however,  for  he  did  not  sink 
the  least  in  Mr.  Ruihworlh's  good  opinion.  That  gentleman  did  not 
tliinfc  him  at  all  mote  likely  to  be  hoo<lM  inked  by  France,  or  beguiled 
by  Austria,  after  their  conversation  llian  before  iL 

"  Well,  my  lord,"  he  rejilied,  "  tliat  altern  the  matter.  Perh.nw  I 
Wight  not  to  nuke  such  a  suggestion  on  the  Sjiur  of  the  moment  ; 
but  my  nephew,  who  has  been  in  our  house  for  some  years,  is  anxious 
to  set  up  for  hini^clf.  I  think  it  is  possible  that,  ou  the  terms  you 
mentioned,  the  thing  might  be  arranged  to  the  advantage  of  botlt 
jwrties,"' 

''There  is  nothing  1  should  like  so  much  for  him  as  to  be  con- 
nected with  any  one  who  has  been  trained  under  your  eye." 

Mr.  Rushwurth  carefully  placed  his  tongue  in  tliat  check  which 
was  not  turned  towanl.t  Lord  lirighton,  and  tlien  bowed  in  acknoW' 
ledgment  of  the  compliment. 

Lord  Brighton  was  not  the  man  to  allow  the  ball  to  stop  when  it 
wa:s  beneath  his  fooE.  He  crossed  over  to  Lord  U'estsca,  and  whis- 
pered half-a-doEcn  words  to  him.  I'hat  noblemen  rqiliod  by  a  nod 
of  his  head.  Then  Lord  Brighton  joined  the  group  where  Smith  was 
sitting.  After  talking  for  a  minute  or  two  to  Lord  Galulva  he  turned 
to  Smith.     T.-iking  out  his  watch,  he  said,  suddenly, — 

"  Will  you  do  me  a  favour.  Smith  ?" 

'•  With  pleasure,  my  lord,"  replied  Smith,  jumping  up. 

"  Mind,  I  shall  hold  you  to  your  promise." 

"  I  place  myself  in  your  lordship's  hands." 

"That  is  exactly  what  I  want."    And,  passing  his  arm  through 

Smith's,  he  nunJied  him  off  into  the  next  room.     '■  You  know,"  he 

continued,  "  that  this  w.w  not  to  be  a  party  of  pleasure  only,  but  tliat 

Ihopcd  to  transaclalilt\cbvi»nc%iwwiill,a.wlioyoui6chali;  Now,  I 

think  I  have  entered  into  ncsov\iUQxa 'nWVv  tojx-j  \R»i,  \» 'i<»a\»cwxi|. 
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salUfactorily  started  in  that  murky  orbit  you  have  selected,  the  City. 
The  litvour  I  ask  is,  that  you  will  allow  your  friend*  the  pleasure  of 
rendering  you  such  assist.mcc  as  m.iy  be  ncccv<nry  to  coniplete  the 
iiTrangenients.'' 

They  looked  straight  into  one  another's  eyes  for  tvro  seconds,  then 
they  shook  handw,  anil  the  diing  w.vs  settled. 

"  Now,  come  and  talk  to  the  [irincipal,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  the 
principal's  uncle." 

And,  ha\nng  detailed  in  a  very  few  words  his  previous  conversation 
with  Mr.  Riishwottli,  I^rd  Brighton  left  Smith  niih  th.it  gentleman,  | 
and  walked  off  to  cxciclsc  his  fascinations  upon  another  citizen. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


NEW   ENGAGEMENTS. 


To  be  the  favoured  cavalier  in  attendance  u|>on  a  celebrated  aclree, 
or  the  honoured  instructor  of  a  iliikc  in  the  m)-<tcries  of  driving  four-j 
io-hand,  arc  position*  which  may  be  justly  c(>n%i<lered  as  objects 
legitimate  ambition ;  l«it,  like  many  other  proud  positions  (the  repre- 
sentation of  a  metropolitan  borough,  for  cx.impic),  when  attained, 
they  cannot  be  properly  fiii]>poncd  without  much  expenditure  of  time 
and  money. 

When,  therefore,  tliej"  had  walked  up  ami  down  the  Burlington 
Arcade  four  times,  and  duly  bmenled  the  decay  of  female  be 
since  their  earlier  days,  Lor<I  George  Atherleigh  said  to  his  com- 
panion,— 

■'  Bailey,  do  you  want  any  money  ?  " 

That  gentleman  replied,  "  1  believe  you  ;  I  just  do,"  with  an  ear- 
nestness of  manner  that  at  onr«  placed  hts  sincerity  beyond  a  doubt. 

"  Then  I  vote  we  gel  some,"  said  Lord  George. 

Eailcy  bowed. 

"  Did  it  ever  strike  you,  Bailey,  how  neatly  impccuniosity  iltustntex 
that  beautifiti  old  pnjvcrb,  'Two  negatives  make  an  allinnative.' 
For,  if  one  man  wants  money,  he  may  have  a  difbculty  in  getting  tt ; 
but,  when  two  rc^iuirc  it,  the  thing  becomes  easy  ditecily.  Now,  I 
should  ne\'er  think  of  asking  a  man  to  put  his  name  to  a  bill  for  me 
except  on  the  principle  of  an  equal  division  of  the  spoils.  The  only 
question  for  U3  to  consider,  then,  is,  wbelhei  I  sliall  draw  upon  you, 
or  you  draw  «i)on  me.  If  )-ou  tan  gel  the  bill  done,  I  shou'oi  ij-nSwi 
ihc  latter." 

Ikiiley  shook  his  head. 
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**  Then  I  have  a  very  decent  fellow  wlw  only  cbiuges  x  shilling  in 
the  iMuntl  per  nionlli." 

"  Sixty  per  cent.,"  said  Bailey. 

'*  Well,  I  believe  it  comes  to  about  that ;  but  the  other  mode  of 
calculation  seems  to  let  you  down  c^y," 

"  \Vhat  amount  do  you  propose  to  make  it  for  ?  " 

"  Well,  as  it  is  our  first,  suppose  we  say  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty.  Or,  no  !  a  hundred  and  lifty-scvcn.  The  odd  seven  will 
([ive  it  an  appearance  of  business." 

"Of  course,  you  n-ill  be  jirepared  to  meet  yonr  share  irhcn  it 
comes  due  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.  Do  not  imagine  such  a  thing  for  a  moment.  I 
shall  be  prepared  to  renew  it ;  and  \  may  say  that,  if  I  was  to  offer 
to  meet  it  when  it  comes  to  maturily,  the  pjcntlcraan  who  negotiates 
for  me  would  receive  such  a  proposition  wiUi  surprise,  if  not  with 
disfavour." 

AAer  a  brief  debate,  Bailey  assented  to  Lord  George's  propositiOD ; 
and  in  the  course  of  half-anhour  the  bill  was  drawn,  accepted,  dis- 
counted, and  Lord  George  had  drawn  6ft>-  pounds  on  account.  Thc>' 
then  dined  at  t3ic  "  Pococurante,"  and  proceeded  to  Creraomc. 

Witli  regard  to  Bailey's  share  In  Ihii  tranoction,  it  must  be 
mentioned  that  he  liad  been  rendered  reckless  by  CUra  Mertou's 
departure  for  Dublin  on  the  previous  day.  It  had  taken  him  (juitc 
by  surprise.  He  had  been  out  of  town  for  three  or  four  days  to 
Torquay  to  bring  back  his  motlicr,  who  had  been  staying  there  for 
her  health. 

The  day  after  his  return  to  to\*-n,  as  he  jxused  the  "  Duke's,"  on 
his  way  from  the  bank,  he  saw  ported  up  on  Lirge  placards,  "  Last 
two  nights  of  Miss  Clara  Mcrton's  engagement."  He  jumped  into  a 
hansom  at  once,  and  drove  to  her  house.  The  instant  he  saw  her  he 
said,  rather  abruptly, — 

"Wliat  is  the  meaning  of  this  placard  I  sec  about?" 

"  Wiai  phicaid  ?  "  wid  Clara,  very  innocently. 

"  About  the  last  two  nights  of  your  engagement  at  the  '  Duke's.' " 

"Oh!  did  you  not  know?"  she  Mid.  "I  start  for  Dublin  on 
Sunday." 

Clara  had  been  looking  fomard  to  the  present  scene  for  some 
weeks.  She  had  acted  it  over  in  her  mind  twenty  limes  at  least 
She  had  determined  to  conceal  every  appearance  of  emotion.  In 
Ibis  she  succeeded  perfectly.  Hot,  great  nciicss  as  she  was,  she 
could  not  perfoim  a^  well  in  her  own  drawing-rooro  as  upon  tlic 
sMf  e.     She  committed  a  lawVl  a.v  vV«.\.  TOonMCtA  <A  iCtMin.  'ton  load 
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never  been  a<-m),ed  in  her  thtairical  career.  She  over-acted  her 
part.  She  threw  more  indiflereiice  into  her  marmcr  thao  &lic:  tiad 
intended.  She  had  a  perfect  coneei»tion  of  her  part ;  bul  she  was 
unable  to  throw  in  the  lights  and  shadows  with  that  delicacy  of 
touch  for  which  she  was  so  famed  "  in  another  pliice." 

"  May  I  be  iwmiiiled  to  ask  how  long  your  engagement  at  Dublin 
lasts?" 

"  TVo  months." 

"  And,  then,  I  presume,  you  return  to  the  '  Duke's  ? ' " 

"I  do  not  kno"-.     I  have  no  engagement.     It  is  possible  that 
may  go  to  America.     I  have  had  an  advantageous  offer  made  to  mc 
from  tliat  quarter." 

And  now  Mr.  Bailey  took  a  leaf  from  Miss  Merton's  own  book. 
He  showed  that  he  had  profited  by  the  lessons  she  had  given  him  so 
frequently. 

"  I  should  think  yon  would  succeed  in  America;  if  possible,  even 
better  than  in  EngUmd" 

"Whyi*" 

"  Tlicy  arc  so  fond  of  cool  people  in  America, — appreciate  diera 
£0  thoroughly." 

Coolness  was  not  the  prevailing  sensation  in  Miss  Clara's  che^s 
or  forehead  at  that  moment.  She  replied,  hovrcrer,  tiuietly  enough,— 

"  I  believe  1  am  generally  tolerably  self-possessed." 

*•  I  never  heard  a  lady  hit  off  her  own  duractcr  so  well  in  a  single 
epithet" 

"  You  must  foi^ive  me  if  I  carmot  indulge  any  longer  in  tliat  fmc 
tonic  which  your  conversation  supplies.  It  is  time  fur  me  to  drcss^ 
Ciood  moming." 

And,  without  even  shaking  hands,  she  passed  through  the  folding- 
doors,  and  was  gone. 

They  neither  of  them  liiought,  at  diat  moment,  it  was  to  be  their 
last  parting  before  the  Journey  to  Ireland ;  but  so  it  proved.  Bailey 
called  the  next  day  (Saturday)  at  five  o'dock;  but  the  servant  said, 
*■  Not  at  home." 

It  was  so  unusual  a  thing  for  Chm  to  be  out  at  that  hour,  that  he 
immediately  made  up  his  mtnd  that  she  had  given  orders  she  should 
be  denied  to  him.  He  erred  in  his  judgment,  as  young  men  vrill,  espe- 
cially when  their  feelings  arc  mudi  excited.  Clara  was  detained  by 
important  business  which  she  was  obliged  to  transact  before  she  went 
to  Ireland.  Slie  did  not  return  home  that  afternoon  at  all,  but  icis*. 
straight  from  her  lawyer's  to  the  theatre.  'MOTeovc^,  ■A\«\>.'»A.  ^•*'«v  % 
mQssagc  to  the  sen-ant  to  the  effect  thai  \I  Mt.TiaiW^  cokV«A.^<i'*'» 
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to  be  (old  lliat  i)ie  did  not  start  unlil  on«  o'clock  to  morrow  aflcr- 
noon,  ant!  sht  should  be  happ>-  to  see  him  at  any  lime  before  that 
hour.  The  ni;iid  forgot  to  <1cUvct  thi.^  message,  although  she  assured 
Clara  on  her  Kturo,  mih  an  unblusiung  countenance,  that  she  had 
given  it  faithfuHy. 

Cbra'.t  packing  on  this  Sunday  mominj;  S\A  not  jnogness  very 
satisractoiily.  It  generally  lui>i>en!(  th:kt  iheie  is  a  good  deal  of 
packing  to  be  done  at  the  liut  moment ;  bat  then  their  was  more 
excuse  for  Clara  than  for  the  majorit)'  of  her  sex.  She  had  had  very 
little  time  to  do  it  before. 

The  reason  why  the  packing  did  not  go  on  well  was  because  Clara 
was  always  stopping  in  the  middle  of  what  ihe  was  about,  lO  go  and 
look  out  of  the  wrindow.  Mind,  she  constantly  taid  to  henwlf,  "  I  do 
hope  he  won't  come.  It  will  be  so  much  better  if  he  docs  not."  But 
at  the  same  time  slic  appeared  unable  lo  remove  her  eyes  from  tJie 
corner  of  the  pavement  on  tlie  0|)posiie  side  of  the  way,  where  the 
street  in  which  she  live<l  joined  the  Knighi&bridgc  Road,— tlut  being 
the  exact  spot  where  any  one  coming  from  tlie  east  would  first  be 
visible. 

At  a  fiH.xricr-pa-it  iweh-e  her  maid  w-is  obliged  to  remind  her  tlut 
lialf  the  things  were  not  put  in,  and  that  she  had  not  had  her  lunch. 
Hut  one  o'clock  came  at  latt,  and  the  carriage  with  it,  but  no  Mr. 
Richard  llailey. 

As  soon  as  she  had  started,  she  said,  "  There  is  a  weight  off  my 
heart     How  glad  I  am  it  is  all  over." 

Accordingly  slic  pulled  down  the  IJinds,  put  her  feet  upon  the 
opposite  seat,  and  buried  lier  face  in  her  hands,— that  being,  as  our 
readers  are  doubtless  .iware,  the  usu.il  method  in  which  ladies  nutni- 
fest  their  delight  when  not  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 

And  where  is  the  object  of  the  lady's  thoughts?  He  is  trying  his 
best  to  forget  her — at  any  rate,  for  the  moment.  He  is  playing  the 
piano  at  Lord  George's  rooms  in  Bury  Street  He  lias  a  \'ery  sliort 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  from  which  are  rising  the  fumes  of  Latakio.  A 
Moselle  cup  is  conveniently  placed  on  the  ]>iano,  and  turning  half 
round  upon  the  music  stool,  withotit  removing  hix  fingers  from  the 
notes,  he  requests  his  host  to  put  some  more  ice  in  it. 

He  has  juit  been  playing  something  from  the  List  ogiera.  Tor 
a  moment  hts  fingers  wander  listlessly  over  the  kcj-s,  and  then  he 
Iwginx  one  of  Mendelssohn's  Songs  without  \\''ords.  He  plays  it  well, 
wonderfully  well,  considering  that  his  tlioughls  are  far  away.  In  spite 
of  every  effort  to  restrain  them,  vYtwA  \\vou:^t&  «tc  dwelling  oa  llie 
ra  iln-ay  train  which  bears  avia^  Wx  ^nl  wi&  wVj  Vw«. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


UR.    bAILEV   IXiflTS   HIS   SITVATIOK. 

When  his  chief  at  tht  India  Office  suggested  to  Charies  Lamb 
thai  he  came  very  late  in  the  mornings,  he  immediately  replied, "  Yes, 
sir ;  liui  ilien  I  go  away  very  early  iw  the  afternoons." 

\\'heCher  or  not  this  ^V3S  accepted  as  a  valid  excuse,  I  cannot 
say ;  t>ut\  it  is  certain  that  a  similar  course  of  proceeding  on  the  paifJ 
of  Mr.  Bailey  at  Robinson's  Itank  was  not  ajipredaled  by  the  autho«f 
rittcs  of  that  institution. 
-  Late  hours,  supper  parties,  constant  engagements,  even  the  visits  of 
casual  acquaintances  during  business  hours,  had  all  tended  to  make 
Mr.  Bailey  a  much  less  efficient  cictk  than  he  was  three  months 
before.  LonJ  George  knew  his  way  quite  well  to  Bailey's  scat  at 
Robinson's,  through  tlie  labyrinth  of  high- standing  dtsks.  Arrived 
there,  he  would  vault  on  lo  Bailey's  own  desk,  and  sit  chaucring  for 
half  an  hour,  relating  anecdotes  of  a  doubtful  tendency,  and  othenvlse 
scandalising  Richard's  respectable  neighbours. 

Biiiley  had  had  a  hint  given  him  at  last  that  it  would  be  belter  if 
hit  friend  would  limit  tlic  number  and  U-iigtIi  of  his  viiviLi. 

Bailey  had  three  years'  good  character  to  (all  back  upon,  and  as  heil 
was  clever  and  could  gel  through  an  immense  amount  of  work 
when  he  liked,  his  shortcomings  had  not  as  yet  been  visited  with  any 
very  serious  reproof.     But  it  was  &ted  that  an  acddeot  should  bring 
his  career  at  Robinson's  to  an  untimely  close. 

Three  or  four  days  after  his  promenade  witli  l^rd  George  in  the 
Burlington  Arcade,  as  lie  was  sitting  at  his  desk  and  working  rather 
harder  than  usual,  the  messenger  came  to  him  and  told  him 
that  Mr.  Robinson  wit.Iied  to  see  him  in  llii;  bank  parlour.  He 
went  prepared  for  "a  skinning'  "  with  refcrenie  to  his  general  uilcnd* 
aiice,  &c.,  for  he  had  been  laic  that  morning :  but  as  soon  as  be" 
entered  the  room  he  saw  by  the  expression  on  Mr.  Robinson's  conn* 
tenance  that  there  was  something  serious  tlie  matter.  Mr.  Robinson  ; 
held  in  his  hand  a  slip  of  paper,  which  Bailey  did  not  at  first  recog- 
nise. It  was  only  when  that  gentleman  held  it  close  to  htm,  and 
paindsg  hb  finger  to  a  name,  said,  "  Is  that  your  signature  ?  "  that 
teKCognised  Lord  George's  bill. 

♦'  Yes,'  he  replied,  in  a  linn  tone. 

"  Then  you  mast  permit  me  lo  inquire  under  what  circumstances 
you  became  indebted  to  Lord  George  iVlhtftWn^  \vi  •&«.  wisft  qS-  ■»■ 
hundred  and  fi/ly-seven  pounds  ?  " 

Vou  l,  N.  S.  1868. 
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"  I  (lid  not  ovc  him  anything  when  the  liill  wa.t  (Iniwn." 

"  Am  I  lo  undcr§un(l,  then,  that  it  U  an  accommoJ^lion  bill  ? ' 

"  I'urely." 

D^iley  hail  answered  liis  questions  in  so  straightlbrwanl  a  manner, 
that  Mr.  Robinson  felt  sonic  coropunction  in  doing  what  h«  knew  to 
be  his  duly.  He  lieiitaled  fur  a  fen-  seconds  before  he  spoke.  Then 
he  said, — 

"  Vour  conduct,  Mr.  ILiiley,  has  not  been  exactly  what  ]  could 
liave  desired  fur  some  time  psist.  I  do  not  know  tlui  there  has  been 
anything  in  it  which  might  not  have  been  |ias«ed  over  until  this  present 
transaction.  But  after  my  knowledge  of  this,  I  should  not  be  doing 
iny  duty  either  to  you  or  to  the  house  if  I  allowed  you  to  remain 
in  a  ])03ition  which  neccsaarily  exposes  you  to  constant  teni|>tatio«. 
Mr.  Sclwyii  will  pay  you  yuur  salary  up  to  the  end  of  next  qtiancr, 
but,  if  you  pIcAse,  we  will  dij.pense  with  your  attendance  at  the 
tiank  after  to-day." 

lidjley  bowed,  and  deiiartcd- 

"  Vou  are  looking  xeedy,  old  lioy,"  said  Lord  George  when,  on 
entering  hi«  rooms,  he  found  Itailey  stretched  at  full  length  on  the 
sob,  with  a  volume  of  a  new  novel  in  his  liand. 

"  I  have  just  got  the  sack." 

"  What  d'ye  mean  ?  " 

*'From  RobitiioiiV" 

"Tliat*s  jolly.     Now  you  can  come  to  the  l.cser  with  me  to>~ 
morrow." 

"  You  take  it  coolly  ;  but  it  was  all  through  that  infernal  bill  iluit 
it  occurrc<l." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  you  don'l  sny  so.  If  you  care  about  it,  1  would 
not  li.-ive  had  it  happen  for  the  world.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  ? 
I'll  go  doHn  and  sec  the  old  boy  in  a  minute,  if  you  like,  aat}  tell 
him  it  was  all  my  fault.  Let  us  sec.  Robinson  in  the  old  jiarty  with 
the  bald  head  and  spectacles,  wlio  sils  in  the  little  pigeon  coop  all  by 
himself  on  the  rght  lund  as  you  go  in  ?  " 

"  No,  that  is  ilie  potter,"  said  Iktiley,  bughing  at  Lord  Gcorgc'ii 
error, 

"  Well,  never  mintl,  I'll  engage  to  nin  him  to  earth— or  slay,  I 
know  what  wilt  be  belter  still,  I'll  get  the  maternity  to  go  down  aiul 
sec  him ;  she'll  expbin  the  thing,  and  put  it  all  slraighl.  I'll  nuke 
her  promise  to  move  her  account  from  DuiTcr  and  Bloke's  lo  his  shop, 
if  that's  all.  They  arc  no  good— UulTcr  and  Bloke  are.noL  The 
list  lime  I  went  dovni  there  about  some  business  of  hers,  I  atkcd 
t'wm  lo  do  a  little  bit  otsufi  toT  mc,  wsi  livcj  ■«o>jiiwAl' 
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"  TTian):  you  all  the  same,"  replied  Bailey ;  *'  but  don't  trouble 
yourself  nboiit  it     I  do  nol  want  to  go  back  again." 

"  Well,  I  think  you  are  quite  right ;  it  alirays  seemed  to  me  A  very- 
slow  place ;  and  the>'  won't  let  you  smoke.  But  how  did  they  find 
out  about  the  bill  ?  " 

"A  man  named  Zclgcr  paid  it  in  to  his  account." 

" Zelger  !  By  Jove  \  that  is  the  man  Moss  is  alaays  bothering  m« 
about.  He  told  me  once  the  scoundrel  had  offered  him  halfa-croun 
n  pound  for  all  my  acceplancet,  taking  them  by  weight.  I  alwayit 
thought  he  was  an  imaginary  swell  until  this  moment" 

"  I  sec  how  it  is,"  said  Bailey ;  '"  Mosi  charges  you  sixty  per  centi 
Zclger  chai]gcs  him  fifteen,  and  the  bank  charges  iCclger  live — not  on 
equal  division  of  the  spoils." 

"  Do  banks  only  charge  6vc?  I  never  knew  how  badly  Buffer  and 
Bloke  liad  behaved,  until  now.  But  really,  though,  you  can't  do 
better  than  come  with  iiic  to  the  Leger ;  you  remenilitr  wliat  1  told 
you  about  Koke».u  the  otiicr  day.  If  wc  sec  her  come  well  to  the 
post,  and  ])ut  it  on  pretty  stiff,  we  shall  land  a  great  st^e.  ^'ou  c^in 
win  more  money  than  you  would  have  got  out  of  Robinson's  for  the 
next  ten  years  to  come." 

"  1  don't  sec  why  she  should  beat  the  favourite." 

*'  Well,  you  come  to  Doneaster  and  look  at  her,  and  hear  what  ray 
uncle  says.  You  know  he'll  run  to  win  if  he  can ;  and  I  think  this 
will  prove  to  be  about  her  journey." 

After  a  tittle  more  pcrsua^on  on  Lord  George's  part,  Bailey  con- 
sented to  accompany  him. 

They  had  a  very  pleasant  journey  to  Doncastci.  Lord  George 
met  two  men  he  knew  upon  the  platform,  and  made  up  a  rubber 
immediately.  A  lailway-rug  served  them  for  a  card-table,  and  tiotli 
our  young  biends  found  themselves  a  few  pounds  richer  when  thej' 
■Vtved  at  tbdr  destination. 

"  Good  beginning,"  said  Lord  George,  as,  striking  hi?  waistcoat 
pocket,  he  caused  the  sovereigns  lately  placed  therein  to  jingle.  "  1 
always  like  to  win  my  money  on  the  (ir^l  event" 

Bailey  was  a  good  judge  of  horse-flesh.  Very  few  men  of  his  age, 
I^ndonen  npecially,  could  have  competed  with  him  on  this  point 
He  had  a  natural  talent  for  it,  which  had  been  developed  by  some 
valuable  lessons  from  his  uncle  the  coach  proprietor.  When,  there- 
fore, he  was  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  seeing  Rokessa  the  evening 
before  the  race,  by  Sir  Arthur  Fur^lcy  himself,  while  l.ord  Gcor^ 
was  voluble  in  her  praise,  he  looked  a\  tV\<;  nt&xu  cm^XvNi.'^  ^o\  ^fiwcwx 
three  miautes  without  saying  a  word. 

N  ■«  ■>■ 
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'And  what  do  you   tliink   of  her,   Mr.   Bailey?"  inquired   Sir 


Anbur. 

"  I  think  she  is  the  very  [liulure  of  licr  <laR).  I  saw  her  win  the 
Lcgerin  185 — ." 

"  So  she  is,  so  she  is,"  said  Sir  Arthur. 

"  And  I  lliink  she  will  mn  lo-monow,  if  she  is  not  made  too  much 
use  of  in  the  early  pari  of  ihc  race." 

"The  very  words  I  said  to  Culls  this  morning."  obsen-cd  Sir 
Artliur. 

"  Stio  will  see  a  shorter  price  than  twenty  to  one  aAer  her  first 
canter  lo-morrow,"  continued  Bailey. 

"  You  can  get  ihai  about  her  now." 

"  Your  friend  is  nut  a  bad  judge  of  a  tior^c,''  said  Sir  ArUnir  to  his 
nephew,  as  they  were  leaving,  and  ELiilcy  had  walked  on  in  front. 

"  1  should  say  not,"  replied  Lord  George.  "  And  you  should  see 
him  drive." 

In  die  coune  of  die  evening  I.ord  George  and  Bailey  iMclced 
Kokcssa  to  win  ihcm  diree  thousand  each. 

The  following  morning  die  bcltiiig  justified  Richard's  opinion. 
AAer  her  preliminary  canter,  ten  to  one  was  talcen  about  Rokessa 
freely,  and  i»  a  considerable  umoimt.  There  was  a  tendency  also  to 
lay  against  Clapham,  the  favourite. 

Half  an  hour  later.  The  r.ice  is  drawing  to  a  dose.  The  bvourice 
is  beaten.  Sir  Arthur's  well-known  brown  and  pink  arc  showfai^  ta 
the  van.  The  Yorkshircinen  are  shouting  "  Rokessa  wins ! "  when 
next  to  the  rails  conies  out  from  die  ruck  an  outsider,  a  horse  against 
which  you  might  have  got  a  hundred  to  one  ;vt  any  lime,  against 
which  a  thousand  to  five  had  bt-en  hiid,  and  a  magnificent  race  ends 
by  Chickweed  beating  KokesKi  on  the  post  by  half  a  head.  The 
favourite  third,  and  Punch-his-Hcad  fourth. 

Biiitey  was  ctiu.illy  unfominate  in  his  speculations  on  the  smaller 
races  the  next  day.  He  looked  ai  the  horses,  was  guided  by  his 
own  judgment,  and  generally  managed  to  select  one  which  ran  second 
or  third.     Not  once  did  he  '*  spot "  a  winner. 

When  the  meeting  ivas  over.  Lord  George  and  Bailey  parted. 
I.ord  George  was  going  to  Scotland ;  Bailey  telumed  to  town.  He 
had  managed  to  lose  all  that  n-maine<l  of  the  proceeds  of  the  bill, 
and  all  die  8aUr>-  he  had  jiwt  receired.  When  he  returned  to 
llckmard's  Inn  he  founil  that  his  whole  worldly  wealth  amounted  to 
half  a  sovereign  and  some  silver. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


k 


FROU    DAI)    TO    WOXSE. 

The  momirtf;  after  his  return  IVom  Doncaxter,  when  lie  Imd  com-' 
pictcd  a  raihcr  unsJtisraaor)-  breakfast,  it  occurred  to  Mr,  Hailcy 
ihat  it  would  be  useful  to  mnke  up  his  mind  what  he  intended  to  do. 
He  had  contrived  to  stave  off  reHeciion  upon  the  subject  until  all 
his  money  was  gone ;  but  this  crisis  having  arrived,  it  became  an 
absolute  necessity.  He  soon  <Icterminc<l  that  the  first  thing  he  ought 
(o  <lo  was  10  see  hix  father,  and  infonn  hira  of  bis  dismissal  fron)  the 
l>aiik.  Hut  wlien  he  arriveti  at  Uttoxeter  Square  lie  found  [)iat  -Mr. 
Robinson  had  already  wnltcn  upon  the  subject.  Th.it  gentleman 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  mecling  Mr,  Bailey,  senior,  frequently,  in  the 
way  of  business,  some  years  before,  and  entertained  a  great  respect 
for  him.  Accordingly,  when  he  dismissed  the  son  he  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  [he  father,  explaining  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
wound  up  by  saying  he  was  afraid  Richard  had  entered  into  the 
society  of  companions  who  led  him  into  cxpenic*  much  beyond  his 
means,  and  who  niifiht  ultimately  prove  his  ruin. 

If  Richard  liad  gone  to  Im  father  immediately  on  \\\%  tlismissid 
from  the  bank,  he  would  have  been  received  with  kindness, 
(hough  nccesfarily  with  sorrow.  Hut  during  the  three  days  he  had 
been  absent  at  Doncastcr,  both  his  parents  had  been  ver>'  anxious 
about  Iiim.  They  had  inquired  constantly  at  his  chambers,  but 
<ould  asceitAin  notliing  of  his  whereaboub.  When,  therefore,  on 
(he  aflemoon  of  the  fourth  day,  he  walked  in,  dressed  up  to  the  height 
of  the  prevailing  fashion,  and  looking  as  if  nothing  p.inicul.ir  had 
happened,  his  father  was  very  angry,  and  began  at  once, — 

"  Mr.  Robinson  has  written  to  mc  nttout  your  dismissal,  and  tlie 
disgraceful  conduct  which  caused  it  ^^'^erc  have  you  been  ever 
since?" 

"  At  Doncasier." 

"At  the  St.  l-egcr,  I  mijuiosc?" 

-Vcs.' 

"  Hetiitig  and  gambling,  and  drawing  more  bills  to  meet  your  dtbit 
^ lionotir^  I  suppose?" 

"  I  have  neither  drawn  nor  accepted  any  more  Iwlls." 

"  Have  you  been  losing  any  more  money  ?  " 

**  Yes ;  1  lost  nearly  a  hundred  pounds." 

"  And  now,  I  supjiose,  you  have  come  \o  m«  \ft  v*')  "*■  ^'^  ■^''*"' 

"  AToy  /  haxe  not." 
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"  Well,  if  j-ou  have,  you  have  come  to  the  wTong  place,  that  is  all ; 
and  what  \>>  nioic,  I  am  not  (joing  to  keep  you  here  to  cat  tlie  hread 
of  idleness.  I  don*t  want  a  son  who  has  disgraced  his  (ailier,  as  you 
have  done,  ever  to  darken  my  doors  again." 

Richard  bowed,  look  up  his  hat  and  extremely  thin  umbrclb  from 
the  table,  bowed  again,  and  walked  out. 

In  his  inmost  heart  he  knew  very  well  that  his  father  did  not  mean 
what  he  said,  or,  at  any  rate,  all  of  what  he  said ;  an<l  a  few  months 
before  he  would  have  met  such  a  speech  with  promises  of  amend- 
ment ;  but  he  was  soured  by  his  misfortunes,  his  dismissal,  and  his 
tosses,  although  he  knew  that  he  alone  was  to  blame  for  tbcm.  Hon 
than  alt,  the  circumstances  under  which  he  had  parted  uiih  Clara  had 
given  a  recklessness  to  his  cluracler  which  had  never  belonged  to  it 
before.  He  was  in  that  frame  of  mind  when  a  man  feels  it  a 
saljs&ction  to  be  able  to  say  to  himself  that  all  the  world  is  against 
him ;  so  he  quietly  accepted  the  cxpialrtation  from  Uttoxeter  S<tuare 
as  an  addition  to  his  other  miseries. 

As  he  entered  his  chambers  at  Bernard's  Inn,  the  idea  occurred  to 
him  that  quarter-day  wras  very  near  at  hand,  and  he  had  no  money  to 
pay  ilie  rent.  So  he  went  immediately  to  a  broker's  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, brought  him  into  his  rooms,  and  sold  liim  all  his  furniture  for 
about  a  fourth  of  its  value.  This  enabled  him  10  pay  the  rent,  but 
having  done  that,  his  stock  of  money  was  not  much  increased  by  the 
transaction. 

Then  he  went  out  to  look  for  lodgings,  and  found  a  small  room  in 
Soho,  which  he  engaged  for  six  shillings  a  week,  ictumcd,  packed  up 
bis  things,  and  at  ten  o'clock  that  night  he  left  Barnard's  Inn  for 
ever. 

The  new  day,  when  his  mother  came  to  see  him  and  to  anttnge 
the  terms  of  a  reconciliation,  the  porter  informed  her  that "  Mr.  Baile 
had  left  the  Inn  for  good,  and  had  not  left  no  address." 

Settled  in  his  new  loilgings,  Richard  betook  himself  to  the  m< 
heartrending  of  all  occo  pa  lions— that  of  answering  "  wanted  "  adver- 
tisements. 

Richard  soon  found  that  the  circumstances  under  which  he  liod 
Icfl  Robinson's,  and  which  he  made  no  attempt  to  conceal,  effectually 
prevented  hira  from  obtaining  any  respectable  situation  in  the  City- 
After  undergoing  repeated  disappoinlmenis  and  selling  all  his 
personal  effects  to  pay  for  his  food  and  lodging,  he  had  almost  made 
up  his  mind  to  enlist  in  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  when  one  evening, 

■     was  returning  to  his  VoigvTv^s, \\e  to&\.  a.-^«aws,'««»i't^''«.«d 
who  was  cmp\o>c'i  m  co^t*^?.  '^''^  ^««  "*«■  »««"■  mA 
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adnsses  itt  the  "  Duke's.'  He  had  seen  him  once  or  lwic«  on  busi- 
ness for  Clara  Mcrton,  at  the  time  of  tlie  production  or  "  Wives  a.i 
they  Were."  Bailey  had  a  free,  kiiidly  raanncr,  and  when  he  wax 
regardod  at  the  "  Duke's "  as  a  man  of  faihion,  had  treated  ilti.s 
young  man  with  more  politeness  tlian  he  was  accustomed  to  expe- 
rience; Their  roads  that  evening  proved  to  be  the  same,  and  as  they 
walked  on  together  ihc  \&<A  occiirred  to  Itailcy  lh<tt  possibly  this 
young  man  might  be  able  to  help  him  in  getting  somcUiing  to  da 

"  Are  you  very  busy  now  ?  "  he  said. 

"  \ti ;  we  are  going  to  bring  out  a  new  play  of  Mr.  AUersley'^ 
%'ery  soon." 

"  I  <niile  envy  you,"  said  Bailey.    "  I  have  been  out  of  a  situation! 
for  the  last  Ino  months  and  I  cannot  gel  anything  to  do  xnywherr. 
I  suppose  you  don't  know  of  anything  in  your  way?" 

"  The  pay  is  so  small,  it  could  never  be  worth  your  taking,"  Btidi 
RusscU ;  then,  noticing  a  con^demblc  alteration  in  Builey's  general^ 
appearance  since  he  had  seen  him  last,  he  modi6cd  his  statomeDt 
"  unless  it  was  for  a  short  time,   until  you  could  get  something^ 
belter." 

"  I  should  be  very  glati  to  get  anything  to  do,  I  can  assure  you," 
replied  Bailey. 

"  I  heard,  a  few  d.^ys  ago,  that  they  did  tvant  some  one  at  the 
'  Parthenon.'  If  you  like  1  will  go  down  to-morrow  morning  and 
inquire  about  it  for  you." 

"  1  shall  be  verj'  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will." 

"  I'his  i.t  my  street,"  uid  Russell,  pointing  to  a  turn  upon  the  left. 
"  Pcrliaps  you  will  come  in  and  Ukc  a  cup  of  tea  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  I  shall  be  very  glad." 

Kusscll  made  a  humble  feast  in  honour  of  his  guest,  who  made  a 
better  meal  than  be  had  done  during  the  preceding  week.  In  the 
course  of  Ihc  evening  the  two  young  men  became  very  good  friends- 
Of  course  they  had  an  animated  debate  upon  the  drama,  and  dis- , 
putcd  ihc  merits  of  old  and  new  comedies,  Bailey  quoting  Wycherly ' 
and  Congre^'e,  Russell,  Tom  Taylor  and  Walts  Philliiis.  They  both 
ftlt  the  delight  of  companionship,  which  neither  had  enjoyed  for 
some  time. 

Russell  was  proud  and  solitary  in  his  habits,  and  had  no  ac- 
(tuainiance  with  whom  he  cared  to  associate  intimately.  Bailey 
had  had  literally  no  one  to  .ipeak  to,  since  he  left  the  bank.  His 
grand  friends  were  ;ill  out  of  town,  others  of  older  slandin^  ba  feVv 
he  had  neglected  during  the  sunsUmc  ol  \ns  i;T\aL%"Rv%K.<itv<;«»  »»&."««'»■■*■< 
tbcTcfoK,  too  proud  to  claitn  now  that  h»  v»os.ve»A!i  ■"•"'^  OwsvA-A. 
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AcconlinjC  to  hU  promise,  RumicU  went  the  next  Aa.y  to  tl)c  "  Par- 
thenon," at  which  theatre  he  ha<l  hcen  the  copyijtt  Itcfoic  he  was 
engaged  at  the  "  Dokc'ii-"  After  some  dillicully  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  work  for  Haiicy,  on  the  iinderelanding  that  he  would 
engage  to  exercise  some  supervision  over  its  performance  Iiirasett 

At  lasi,  tlicn,  Richard  Bailey  has  an  opiiortuniiy  of  earning  his 
bread  once  more ;  but  to  do  so  he  must  write  twelve  hours  i  day  in 
order  to  obtain  a  pound  a  week.  And  he  sets  to  work  gallantly,  for 
he  is  a  young  Kngliahinan,  and  ha.s  good  courage  to  do  the  duty 
which  is  set  before  him.  He  comes  of  a  race  who  have  never  been 
afiraid  of  work,  although  he  has  been  led  away  by  bright  ejr«  «nd  a 
soft  voice,  and  pomps  and  vanities.  He  is  a  man  of  business  once 
more,  although  it  might  seem  that  he  had  resigned  all  cbim  to  that 
title.  He  calculates  his  expenses,  and  plans  how  they  may 
liTought  below  the  funds  he  has  to  meet  them,  and  something  savcd^ 
to  meet  the  bill.    And  not  only  does  he  lay  down  a  plan,  but  he 

Ihcrcs  lo  it.     He  leaves  his  lodging  in  Soho.  and  lakes  a  toom  in 

'ewton  Street,  Urury  I^ne,  for  which  he  pays  thrcc-and-six pence  a 
week. 

For  two  months  he  workeiT  hard  at  his  new  calling,  and  out 
his  small  saUry  he  managed  to  ).ave  five    shillings   a  week.     Nol 
much  towards  a  debt  of  more  than  se\-enty  poundx,  but  still  it  was 
beginning. 

Poverty  and  solitude  arc  stem  teachers,  but  there  are 
characters  for  which  they  arc  the  best  instructors,  and  Bailey's  w*i 
one  of  ihem.  Tliat  pale,  thin,  careworn  young  man,  whose  ]>en 
traverser  the  paper  so  rapidly,  is  a  very  dilTerent  looking  pcnon  from 
the  crack  liat,  the  skilful  boxer,  the  wonderful  whip  of  last  summer. 
Rut  the  outer  man  is  less  rhangcil  than  the  inner.  The  strong  will 
which  forces  that  cramped  hand  and  those  wearied  eyes  to  do  a  law- 
siationcr's  nork  after  the  copying  for  the  theatre  is  finished,  belong 
to  a  very  diflcicnt  man  from  him  «ho  put  his  name  so  easily  to  I.or(l| 
George's  bill. 

.About  the  bill  itself  he  has  been  relieved  from  all  immediate 
anxiety.  A  Uttle  before  the  expiration  of  the  three  months  it  had  to 
run,  he  had  written  to  I-ord  (korge  enclosing  him  a  new  bill ;  but, 
10  his  great  surprise,  that  young  noI>Ieman  had  retumeit  it  to  him, 
with  the  information  that  the  miiteniity  having  come  down  handsorocj 
he  had  thought  it  better  to  take  it  up,  and  that  Bailey  could  pay  him  . 
his  share  when  it  was  convenient. 

There  was  another  lesson  w\^c\\  V-vcVmA  'ftsSi«^  VaA  ■^«.  va  learn — 
f/j.it  It  is  quite  possiWc,  UwugU  wt  to  tas'j,  to  &o  «»  ■Bo»tVM.^»ll 
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little ;  and  that  extravagance  in  cither  resjiect  U  likely  to  be  attended 
with  inconvenience. 

One  morning,  when  he  got  up,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  Tall 
down  again.  This  process  lu-  re|ieated  three  times,  lo  the  prions 
detriment  on  the  laa  occasion  of  the  back  of  hi*  head.  After  tliif* 
he  remained  calm  ;  that  is  to  say,  as  calm  as  the  sensation  of  several 
humming-tops  spinning  in  his  head  at  once  jicrmittc-d. 

He  was  expected  at  the  theatre  that  day;  ami,  as  they  did  not 
know  his  addres.s  tliere,  tliey  sent  down  to  Russell  to  inquire  about 
him.  Accordingly,  in  the  afternoon,  Ru»cll  came  round  to  Newton 
Street  to  sec  what  wat  the  matter.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the  room, 
Bailey  said  to  him, — 

"  You  need  not  haic  said,  *  Not  at  home,'  that  day,  because  you 
must  have  known  tliat  I  should  like  to  sec  Rokessa  win  ;  and  she 
would  have  won,  too,  if  they  had  not  given  her  lialf-a-crown  a  poimd 
for  all  her  acceptances.  Tliey  made  too  mucli  use  of  her  in  the  first 
act  of '  Wives  as  they  Were.'    Are  you  married  ?" 

At  which  point  of  the  conversation  it  ocairred  to  Mr.  Kusnell  tliat 
his  friend  was  tifiirious,  'niercrorc,  he  asked  Richard's  next  door 
neighbour — a  lady  engaged  in  the  fniit  trade — lo  watch  him  while  he 
went  for  a  doctor.  And  the  lady  did  watch  him  carefully ;  for,  as 
soon  as  she  had  ascertained  to  her  own  satisfaction  that  he  was  in- 
capable of  noticing  wliat  she  did,  she  removed  two  pounds  and  seven- 
teen shillings  from  his  writing-desk,  comforting  her  conscience  with 
the  reflection,  "  I'oor  fellow  !    [  dare  say  he  will  never  want  it." 

When  the  doctor  came,  after  he  had  examined  his  patient,  he  asked 
Russell  a  few  questions  about  hb  friend,  the  nature  of  his  employ- 
ment. Sic.  When  he  had  listened  to  the  replies,  he  shook  his  head, 
and  said, — 

"  I  thought  so.     O^-erwork.     Bad  case  of  brain  fever." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

ST.    PATRICK   SMITH    IN   THE  C1T\'. 

The  stiggeuion  which  Mr.  Ritshwonh  offered  to  Lord  Brighton 
about  a  partnership  between  Smith  and  his  nejihew,  Henry  Rusli- 
worth,  was  carried  out ;  and  the  brilliant  St.  Patrick  h.-u  settled  down 
into  a  City  man.   The  buuness  of  the  new  firm  is  going  on  vcrj  wtW, 
increaung  e^'e^y  day ;  but  Smith  still  ietna\t^%  Vft  \w  o\A.  \o6(^w^  ^'^ 
Dalslon,  and  confines  his  personal  expeTid»\,va«  V\\\v\t\  \\\<i  «"^^^ 
possible  compass.     To  do  this  was  00  VuaAsWv  w*  '^«'*- 
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(lays  he  h^d  loved  lo  sum>tind  himself  with  everything  diat  w;is  Iwau- 
tihil  in  art :  his  cuisine  was  perfect,  his  tssic  in  irines  iuitDitabk. 
Now,  he  dined  at  an  eating-house,  in  ihc  middle  of  the  day,  cm  a 
rump'Stea):  and  3  pint  of  old  ale,  and  made  a  belter  dinner.  He  was 
one  of  tho:^e  men  u])oii  whom  luxury-  has  no  enervating  effect.  He 
had  accepted  it  n-hen  it  &eeined  to  belong  10  his  jiosition  ;  but  when 
it  passed  anay,  its  ahsence  caused  him  no  regret.  He  could  cojoy 
the  present,  but  he  did  not  sonow  for  the  past ;  or,  perhaps,  one 
great  sorrow,  which  underlies  the  even  current  of  his  life,  Icavcs  no 
room  for  minor  vexations. 

lie  fecl-s  tlut,  a  few  months  ago,  one  whispered  word  would  have 
made  .\da  Stanley  his  for  ever.  His ;  in  spite  of  bankruptcy,  min, 
ny,  even  of  diKgracc  ;  and.  idiot  that  he  was,  that  word  liad  never 
been  spoken.  Of  course,  he  was  too  pioud  to  speak  it  now.  Ada 
might  think  that  he  did  not  mind  a>king  her  to  xhare  his  poverty, 
aldiough  he  bad  shrunk  from  olfenng  her  hi«  wealth.  It  never 
occuned  to  him  that,  in  nutking  this  supposition,  he  had  passed 
from  the  comp,irativc  degree  of  idiolcy  to  the  siipcrlalivc.  As  if  a 
woman  ever  attributed  any  oilier  than  the  bc&l  motives  to  the  nun 
she  loved.  For  ladies  ran  love  even  in  the  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixties.  1  wish  to  wTite  guardedly ;  I  wi!l  not  pretend  that  they  do 
very  often,  but  occasionally,  even  in  the  bcst-regii!3tc<l  families,  they 
break  out  in  a  manner  which  defies  all  calculation. 

Quiet  young  ladies  who  play  mildly  on  the  piano,  and  sing  the 
songs  you  see  advertised  in  tlie  Tirna,  copy  Jullicii's  heads  in  CTa)-on«, 
work  for  fancy  fairs,  and  teadi  (heir  younger  Mslerii,  will  suddenly 
defy  all  parental  auihority,  and  insist  upon  acionipanying  the  object 
of  their  choice  lo  New  Zealand,  or  some  other  cqiintly  ttinpting 
locality.  And,  to  cany  out  the  system  of  bravado,  they  will  ct-en 
write  letters  fron)  tliat  colony,  preten<ling  that  they  arc  happ}'  out 
there,  and,  like  the  fox  in  the  fable,  endeavour  to  induce  unsuspeet. 
ing  friends  lo  follow  their  mad  example.  .As  if  there  c-ould  be  any 
happiness  without  a  season  in  London,  the  oj>cra,  Kxetcr  Hall, 
Koltcn  Row,  and  the  other  amusemcnu 

!SL  Patrick  Smidi  docs  credit  to  the  proKnostica lions  of  hia  (HcB^ 
lie  is  rapidly  being  transJbrmed  into  a  verj-  good  man  of  bnlMM. 
Henry  Kushworth  and  he  have  become  vciy  good  friencU  ;  for  when- 
ever his  partner  is  anxious  to  take  a  little  relaxation.  Smith  is  always 
muly  to  take  his  share  of  the  work  in  addition  to  his  own.  Smith's 
prepossessing  manners  do  good  service  to  the  new  firm;  fot  most 
pcopk  like  to  do  business  wViiv  aipewAAe  vcw^c— -Vwjtt  «Sw::i  ioo't 
swiadk   Ihem.     Some  pct^^n?.  wre  wtVwtA  \a  \TOa«.wi, ^i«ttt  ■&« 
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Koftn«!ts  of  his  exterior,  tliat  tlic  tnicrnal  icxtuic  would  be  found  to 
eoiTesi>ond ;  in  faci,  tliat  he  roiglit  ke  done,  and  tliejr  tried  it  on 
;iccordingly ;  but  they  discovered,  to  their  coxr,  that  niusclett  of  steel 
mny  be  hidden  beneath  ihc  velvet  giove. 

Smith  had  two  reasons  for  the  jiiitt  economy  which  \k  jirnctUed  : 
one  was  his  anxiety  lo  repny  the  cnpilal  .idvanced  by  Lord  Brighton 
and  Lord  Westsca  as  soon  as  possible ;  the  other,  a  wish  lo  pay  in 
full  the  creiiilors  of  Billing,  SmiUi,  and  Billing,  l-'rom  both  these 
buntens,  however,  he  huh  fated  to  be  i,uddcnly  relieved. 

When  the  affairs  of  hit  hmi  hnit  been  wound  up,  the  iron  trade  ins 
St  its  lowest  cbli,  and  it  liad  been  found  quite  ini]io».sible  to  find  pur- 
chasers at  any  price  for  the  immense  iron  works  which  they  had  been 
compelled  to  ukc  in  lieu  of  the  money  they  had  adi-anced  to  the 
former  ownen:.  But  for  the  h.st  three  months  the  ir.ide  had  been 
improving ;  and  now,  a  sudden  impetus  was  given  to  it  by  the  state- 
ment that  the  Government  was  about  to  build  n  large  iron-cased  fleet. 

One  morning  Smith  received  an  offer  for  part  of  the  property  from 
a  person  who  had  been  making  inrjuiries  about  it  for  some  time  past. 
It  was  not  a  very  liberal  offer,  but  Smith  went  at  once  to  communi- 
cate it  to  Mr.  Hen<ler»on,  the  assignee  for  the  creditor*. 

"  AshJbrd  ?"  said  that  gentleman.  "Ah:  that's  the  man  who  bins 
been  nibbling  for  some  time  past.  I  looked  at  last,  is  he  I  He  is  not 
worth  landing,  though.  The  tide  is  lumeil  at  last,  and  you  will  have 
half  a-doien  offers  in  the  course  of  the  next  month,  and  of  more  llian 
double  the  .-tmount  thin  man  names-  I  congratulate  you  on  the 
I>ros[icct,  Mr.  Smith  ;  for  I  know  how  anxious  yon  arc  on  the  subject, 
and  how  hard  you  have  worked,  too.  Ves,"  he  continued,  "  1  think  I 
see  our  w-.iy  now  to  ilic  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound  and,  1  hope,  a 
handsome  surplus.  And  when  the  money  is  pal<l,  the  creditors  ought 
to  give  you  tlic  handsomest  piece  of  plate  that  was  ever  nibictibett 
for  in  the  City  of  London  ;  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  head  the  list" 

Mr.  Henderson  nas  a  man  of  a  sanguine  temperament  and  a 
denionstrative  di.vposition.  i!ut  for  once  he  was  right  in  his  prophecy, 
and  he  did  not  forget  his  proposed  subscription. 

When  Smith  returned  to  his  office  he  found  two  gentlemen  waiting 
to  sec  him,  and  eyeing  one  another  with  a  friendlincM  similar  to  that 
which  exists  between  a  wctl-matchcd  cat  and  dog.  Directly  they 
met,  they  liail  both  guessed  that  they  were  come  upon  the  same 
errand.  They  were  acquainted,  and  at  first  they  only  discussed  t.t\<c 
ordinary  topic*  of  the  day.  carefully  aTo\ii\nft  v\\e  vaVivtot  -nVatV  "w*-^ 
uppermost  in  (heir  thoughts.  Then,  ftcuVng  \u«i  Vj  vVit  fticXwi  ^  ^^^ 
of  them  began  to  depreciate  the  proi)crty  \\c  Vva.&  cowv«  \o  '^'^l' 
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second,  whose  genius  was  of  a  higher  onler,  rcftcciiiig  that  whatever 
he  seAA  would  assuredly  be  disbelieved,  proceeded  to  |>raise  it  in 
strong  tcnns. 

This  step  nonplussed  his  opponent,  who  spent  the  next  two 
minutes  in  cndeavourrng  to  gwcss  iiow  much  his  adversary  vrould  be 
likely  la  offer.  Then  he  said,  "  It  is  not  the  kind  of  property  I 
should  care  to  purchase  myself,  but  a  friend  of  mine  asked  rae  to 
make  a  few  inquiries,"  &c,  itc. 

Now  nunihcr  two  could  stand  a  great  deal,  but  for  any  one  to  sup- 
po!(C  for  .1  niunient  that  he  coulil  be  dchidcil  by  a  device  so  tntnspa- 
rcnt  and  ol)sok'tc  ns  this,  was  an  insult  which  he  could  not  endure 
calmly,  so  he  replied,  wiih  an  indignant  sarcasm, — 

"  Nobody  ever  docs  want  anything  for  himself  now-a-djys.  Every- 
body knows  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  but  universal  philan- 
thropy and  total  self-abnegation." 

\l  \Vi\\  juncture,  very  fortunately.  Smith  came  in.  Neither  of  these 
gentlemen,  however,  uUimatcly  bet-imc  piirchaserjt  'Ilic  whole  of 
the  property  was  sold  vcrj-  shortly  aftcnvanls,  and  for  8  very  good 
price.  All  the  dct)t3  of  the  old  firm  were  paid  in  full,  and  sudi  a 
sum  a-inained  to  be  divided  beltveen  the  (lartncni,  that  Smith  n-ai 
enabled  to  repay  l.oiil  Brighton  and  l.ont  Westsea,  and  have  X  fc«' 
thousands  remaining  besides.  Lord  Brighton  was  very  loth  to  take 
back  the  money. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  "  I  am  sure  it  would  help  you  iu  tlie 
business.  I  know  money  is  always  useful,  although  I  luve  never 
been  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Well,  then,  if  I  must,  1  must. 
But  I  have  one  satisfaction  :  you  can't  stop  me  from  leaving  it  yon 
in  my  will," 

The  subscri]>tion  which  Mr.  Henderson  sl.iried  would  soon  have 
reached  a  large  amount,  but  Smith  very  properly  put  a  6top  to  it, 
suggesting  that  if  he  received  a  leitimonial  for  paying  his  debts,  it 
would  imply  that  it  was  something  unusual  for  a  London  bat)k«.T  to 
do — if  he  could  avoid  it. 

llut  Smith  was  rewanled  in  another  n-ay.  I'he  customers  of  the 
old  firm  threw  business  in  the  way  of  the  new  liousc.  Honesty  is  not 
without  its  value  in  the  present  day,  niii)  in  the  City  of  I^oiulon. 
Kushnonh  and  Smith  are  doing  very  well,  It  is  unmisiakcably  a 
nsing  hou.se. 

But  Smith  spends  as  little  money  as  possible,  and  still  retains  hit 
Jodgrngs  in  DaUtoi^  He  tcs.\;>u  aU  iKc  persuasions  of  his  old  fiiends, 
who  are  anxious  to  induce  \\\m  \o  xcwiroVi  ■«Via.\\M«^^>wPHs,  caUs 
Jhristtan  neigSboutViooA." 
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CHAPTER  XX III. 

"WHKN   rAlX  AXD  ASCUISH   WRINC  THR  UkOW." 

After  a  Icnglhcncd  lour  in  the  pravinc«s,  Clara  Merton  has 
returned  to  town  once  more.  Again  she  treads  the  boanU  of  the 
"  Duke's,"  an<l  ii  welcomed  with  increased  applause. 

She  has  been  in  town  three  ilay^  an<l  has  heart!  nothing  of  Richard 
Bailey.  She  says  to  herself.  "  He  ha*  forgotten  mc  long  before  this. 
A  boyish  fancy,  nothing  more  It  is  best  so— much  best.  1  am 
glad  of  it.' 

On  the  fourth  moming  after  her  return,  as  she  -Kin  leaving 
rehearsal,  Rmsell,  the  copyist,  stopped  her. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mixi  Merton,"  he  said ;  "  but  might  I  speak 
to  you  for  a  moment  ? " 

"  Certainty,"  she  said  ;  for  she  was  kindness  itself  to  all  ihc  subor- 
dinates of  the  theatre,  and  led  Ihc  way  back  to  tlie  green  room,  wlticli 
was  empty, 

"  I  hope  you  will  excuse  mc,"  he  began  ;  "  but  I  wished  to  speak 
to  you  about  a  young  genilcman  you  used  to  know — Mr.  Bailey." 

Clara  bluUied,  as  if  she  had  ne\'cr  acted  in  her  life, 

"  What  of  him  ? "  she  said  shortly,  for  she  could  feel  the  blush, 
and  was  not  very  well  pleased  with  herself  or  the  cause  of  it. 

"He  is  very  ill," 

Clara  turned  v.  pale  as  she  had  previously  been  red,  but  she 
answered,  quietly. — 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
telling  me.     I  shall  send  down  to  in^iuiie  for  him." 

"  Forgive  me,"  continued  Russell ;  "  but  Miss  Merlon's  kindnesa 
is  so  well  known,  that  I  venture  to  speak.  He  is  in  very  bad  circum- 
stances I  have  done  what  little  I  could,  but  I  have  an  aged 
mother  to  support.  I  have  paid  his  rent  to  pIe^-ent  his  being  turned 
into  the  street,  but  I  could  not  buy  him  the  nourishing  food  he  now 
requites." 

During  this  spccdi  Cbni  had  su[)pDrted  herself  by  the  t-iblc ;  but, 
a  true  woman,  jJie  was  not  going  to  faint  away  when  there  wis  a 
good  work  to  be  done,  although  she  might  have  preferred  doing  so 
for  her  own  edification. 

She  sai<l,  "  I  will  go  to  liim  at  once.    Will  you  come  with  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  miss ;  but  it  is  scarcely  a  fit  place  for  a  ladv  to  ^o  va^ 

'*  I  am  not  afraid,"  said  Ciara  ;  "  and  yoM  wW  \b5m;  cwt  «s^  w*;. 
Let  us  lose  no  time," 
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Clara  purchased  some  port  vrinc  antl  jelly  on  ihdr  road,  ani 
few  minutes  they  entered  Drurj'  Lone. 

At  llic  farther  end  of  Newton  Street  they  enter  in  at  an  open 
door,  and  up  two  pair  of  stairs ;  then  they  stop  on  the  narrow  landinj; 
place,  and  CUra  whispers  to  Russell, — 

"  Go  in  and  see  how  he  is,  and  lell  him  I  am  here." 

Russell  did  not  keep  her  waiting  long.     He  only  told  I!.]iilcy  that 
a  lady  had  come  to  see  htm.     Richard  fancied  that  it  was  a  district 
visitor.    Clara  entered  vcty  softly,  and  he  had  not  yet  turned  his 
eyes  towards  the  door.     As  she  gaxcd  on  him  she  thought  he  was 
dying  ;  but  when  their  eye.*  met,  wh:it  a  smile  it  was  that  lit  his  face ! 
In  that  smile  she  seemed  to  read  a  ihouiund  lliings^lwT,  joy,  hope, 
h.-ippiness,  even  new  life  ictelf,  seemed  crowded  into  it.     Then,  if^ 
never  before,  she  felt  how  much  he  loved  her.     She  tried  to  speak  tol 
him,  but  a  strange  rising  in  her  throat  prevented  it.     She  look  his 
hand,  and  he  seemed  quite  content     A  moment  she  held  it  clasped  _ 
in  hetif,  and  tlien,  woman  like,  she  bethought  her  of  the  contents  offl 
her  baskcL  She  decitlcd  that  Richard  was  evidently  too  weak  to  feed 
himself.  He  smiled,  but  did  not  object  to  being  assisted  by  the  Udy. 

Cbra  had  written  a  hurried  note  to  her  own  doctor,  from  iJie  shop 
where  she  bought  the  jelly,  and  had  despatched  it  by  llie  first  Com- 
missionaire she  met  She  strictly  enjoined  lier  messenger  to  take  a 
hansom,  and  promised  him  a  sovereign  if  he  brought  the  doctor 
back  with  him  wilhiii  an  hour. 

'•  Deak  Doci or,— Please  come  at  once  to  see  an  old  friend 
mine  at  Number  3,  Newton  Street,  Drur)-  I^nc.     It  is  a  case  of  lifoj 
and  death. 

"  Clara  Merton." 


"  Newton  Street,  Drury  Lane."  said  tlie  doctor  to  himself,  when  h 
had  given  the  address  to  liis  coachman ;  "  a  very  cheerful  neighbour- 
hood I     I  remember  attending  a  confinement  there,  when  I  was    ai 
King's  College.     Irish  colony,  if  I  remember  right." 

Clara  was  still  administering  jelly  and  port  wine  tn  altenuit 
spoonfuls,  when  the  doctor  entered. 

"  Finding  time  to  play  the  good  Samarttai>,  in  addition  to  the 
other  parts  in  which  you  delight  us  all  so  much,"  sai<l  the  doctor, 
gallantly. 

"  Oh,  doctor,  how  kind  of  you  to  come  so  soon  !  " 

"  U'ell,  now  I  am  here,  I  in  ft(A  Vftow  ftvM.  V  cmv  vresciibe  beli 
than  you  have  done." 
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Clara  rose  and  led  him  wiili  the  patienL  When  he  came  out  of 
the  room,  a  (cv  minutes  nftervftnls,  h«  Tvund  her  sitting  on  the 
stuint,  trying  bitterly. 

"  Come,  <:on«;,  this  will  never  do,"  he  said  ;  "  or  wc  shall  liavc  you 
ill  nexl|  and  then  wtiat  will  become  of  the  '  Duke's'  ?  Tl)ey  wanted 
you  back  again  b.-idly  enough,  1  can  tell  you,  Be»des,  there  is 
really  no  occasion.  He  has  been  very  ill,  but  all  disease  is  gone 
now,  and  he  wants  nothing  but  food  and  care,  and  better  air  than 
thi»,  as  ttoon  as  wc  can  move  him." 

"  Will  Bromi>ion  do  ?  "  «ud  Clara. 

"  Very  well  indeed,  until  In;  i«  strong  enough  to  go  into  tlie 
counir)-.  It  will  be  the  best  iio»ible  place  for  him,  if  he  is  going  to 
be  under  your  care." 

Clara's  eyes  fell  beneath  the  doctor's  glance.  Doctors  have  so 
much  experience  of  human  nature  in  its  most  unguarded  moments, 
that  they  soon  learn  the  state  of  alTairs.  It  may  be  doubted  wheilter 
many  people  ever  tell  the  whole  truth  to  ilicir  lawyers,  but  their 
(loclont  can  read  it  for  themselves. 

"  He  has  no  one  else  to  take  care  of  him."  said  Clara,  \exy 
gently. 

"  I  think  one  j|;tiArdian  angel  is  sufficient  for  any  man,  and  I  am 
sure  that  is  Ais  opinion,"  replied  the  doctor. 

"  Doctor,"  said  Ctara,  who  was  beginning  to  brighten  up  again, 
"you  should  write  one  of  those  pUys  of  the  powder  and  patches 
jicriod,  in  which  the  gentlemen  never  speak  without  taking  off  their 
cocked  bats,  nor  the  ladies  without  making  an  ebiboiate  curlsey.  I 
believe  you  could  dictate  the  whole  of  the  dialogue  to  a  shorthand- 
writer,  without  once  stopping  to  take  bre.iili." 

"  Mist  Merton,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  it  \>.  evident  that  you  will 
not  rf(|uire  my  assistance  to-d.iy.  I  must  lie  off.  Cood-bye — unless 
I  can  set  you  down  anywhere." 

"  No,  thank  you  ;  there  arc  some  arrangements  I  must  make  here 
before  I  leave.     Can  you  tell  me  ofa  nurse?" 

The  doctor  recommende<l  one  and  departed,  with  a  fee  which  re- 
paid him  eicn  for  venturing  into  Newton  StreeU  He  was  not 
induced,  however,  to  invrtt  his  fresh  ca]>ital  immediately,  although 
six  young  gentlemen  requested  him  to  have  \w  boots  cleaned,  before 
he  reached  his  carriage  at  the  corner. 

Proper  nourishment  carefully  given,  and  Clara's  presence,  soon 
worked   a   wonderful    improvement    in   Ilaile}'.      On  the  \Kv\<\  Cia.'j 
Doctor  Matnson  told  Clara  that  he  mighl  \i«  movcii  a*  www  m^  *>«. 
liked. 
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Clara  had  rcd(l«cl  for  some  yvxn,  in  the  x^mc  rumishcJ  apanmcnts 
at  Urompton.  The  upper  part  or  the  house  had  usually  been  let  to 
.some  one  elae.  Finding  ii  was  now  unoccupied,  Clara  had  taken  a 
set  of  lOOCas  for  llailc>'. 

"  You  rausi  resen'e  all  your  strenffth  for  this  afternoon,"  Ac  said 
to  Richarii.     '•  We  are  going  to  move  you  at  three  o'clock." 

-■  U'here  to — the  workhouse  ?  " 

L'bn  raised  her  hand  with  3  threatening  gesture. 

"  To  my  house  at  Urompton," 

For  a  moment  a  leiuembrance  of  hi.t  fomier  viaons  of  iDdcpend-' 
L-n<:c  came  hack  to  him.  He  satd :  "  I  do  not  like  it ;  I  trespass  on 
you  100  mucli." 

"  Nonstnsc,"  she  icplicil.  "'Hiink  what  «  waste  of  lime  it  is,  my 
coming  to  you  down  here.  At  Itrompton  I  diall  hitvc  you  always 
under  my  own  ejc,  and  I  shall  know  how  you  are  when  I  come  back 
from  t)ie  theatre,  instead  of  having  to  wait  until  t)ie  next  inoming." 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  And  if  anything  more  is  u-anted,"  slie  said,  leaning  forward  and 
looking  down  straight  into  his  eyes.  "  you  cannot  helji  yourBcIf  now  ; 
and  I  will  take  you,  whether  you  like  it  or  not." 

Bailey  bcut  his  head  a  little  forward,  and  turned  down  the  palms  of 
his  hands,  to  signify  that  he  yielded  to  tlie  pressure  of  superior  force. 
Then  he  gaied  at  her  again,  and  looked  supremely  happy. 


{Tf  W  (tftinmJ.^ 


NOTES  &   INCIDENTS. 


Niir  aurJil-il  piU  un 
I  flevuur  d'  hom- 
ines?" Babr-farmin;, 
we  msy  be  lold,  is  a 
subjixi  filling  for  the 
Itritish  or  Social  Sci- 
ence Associations;  but 
it  it  one  that  interests 
us  all,  and  especial] )r  so 
u  great  coloniscn  and 
oportcrs  of  Saxon  flesh 
and  sinew.  The  British 
nutron  is  essentially 
maternal,  and  a  great 
contrast  to  the  French. 
In  France  the  govern- 
ment is  paicrnal,  and 
wet  nuiscs  arc  rcgulalecl 
by  a  set  tariff,  jinder 
llic  suncilUncc  of  the 
police.  In  CnKland  the  demand  (/n>  ratio)  is  not  so  extensive  as  abroad, 
where  it  is  hardly  deemed  tommt  it  faul  for  inadame  to  nourish  her 
ofr»prins,tlioiiKh  that  modest  contribution  to  the  population  consists  alone 
df  the  usual  boy  and  (prl,  to  promenade  before  their  parents,  or  grace  the 
chimney  corners— like  a  pair  of  Dresden  ligures— precocious  •' tfijanlt 
ttrriilei"  of  the  happy  country  where  there  are  "no  children  or  old  people." 
Here  the  wc(  nurse  is  not  an  unknown  institution,  fot  we  sometimes  send 
our  children  of  lender  ages  miles  away,  heedless  of  season  or  weather^ 
to  be  reared  by  poor  a-omcn,  with  ovcrgrov-n  families,  who  have  to  laboucj 
and  divide  the  proper  wants  of  their  offspring  nith  little  strangers,  fo 
which,  naturally,  they  tan  have  no  preference.  The  mock-niotlicr  some 
limes  takes  in  washing,  or  es-en  labours  in  the  fields,  whibl  her  offspring 
and  pralig^s  arc  left  In  chat^ge  of  old  men  or  children  of  lender  age,  in 
ill-ventilated,  badly  lighted  cottages,  and  at  the  riskof  fallins  into  the  lire, 
out  of  window,  or  other  dangers.  To  remedy  evils  of  this  kind  and  create 
a  vigorous  physique,  where  feebleness  and  ioci^ietvX  4vwavi  \i«  tftw«i 
commences,  Dr.  J.  D.  Dercins,  of  Paris,  proposes  W  ot%*Tv\wi,  Q'c\*vi'W»;»'«f'_ 
of  the  Mame,  an  cxEcasive  aurscry,  or  Villa  du  NoiiiTiuo>t»,*^«'*^^'^^  ' 
Vol.  I,  K  S.  1S68.  ■»•  "^ 
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alimenl  of  iupport  is  to  be  nearly  indepcndcm  of  huTnanky,  ihe  nonnsl 
ment  to  be  imbibed  from  that  well-fcnovni  animal,  the  goat,  aidcO  \>y 
cow,  and  perhaps  tbc  ass.    As  an  artificial  moihcr,  (he  goit  bas  been 
foiuid  wcU  suited  to  the  wants  of  inlints,  who  take  kindly  to  the  animal 
and  its  milk,  which  is  Afforded  in  abundance  by  a  creature  both  tender 
and  gcncic — coming  to  the  cry  of  its  liiilc  adopted,  who  receives  its  sup- J 
ply  in  a  pure  and  healthy  condition  direct,  ilic  milk  lo«itig  none  of  itsf 
invigorating  qualities,  being  drawn  by  the  infant  itself.     The  cow  aiMl  the 
ass,  wc  presume,  would  be  used  as  an  auxiliary  for  hand-feeding  and 
special  cases.    Tlie  following  table  ip»es  an  analysis  of  tbc  milk  afforded 
by  four  animals  (humanity  included)  ■ — 


Vua. 

BuU«.             TUuMs  Salt. 

ami  SaAl  Ipvilkilitt. 

Guat    

Efi-QO 

8a- 

OOJO 

I'Jo 
4SO 
i-^o 
4" 

4-&> 
-SO 

5- 

3S0 

9' 

170 

360 

I 

I 


ed,_ 
pc.| 


By  Ibis  table  it  will  be  seen  how  rich  the  milk  <»f  the  goat  is  in  flesh- 
making  and  heat-producing  qualities.  In  this  large  f-tnn,  near  Paris,  tt  is 
proposed  to  build  up  humanity,  under  medical  superintendence,  sur- 
nn&dtdby  light,  air, warmth,  and  good  gaTdei^s,and  tended  by  expcriencetl 
ntmes ;  where  children  should  be  nurtured  instead  of  coddled,  pampered, 
soothed  by  cordi.ils,  or  deranged  by  dtugs  ;  running  no  risk  of  being  over-' 
laid,  but  siiidicd  in  every  particular — regularly  fed,  watlicd,  cxercisi 
cradled,  and  cared  for,  with  all  the  best  forms  anil  aiipurtcnance*  cxpc' 
ricnce  shall  suggest.  The  Park  would  contain  Ihe  buiJUins,  with  llic  house 
for  the  doctor  and  administratio  n  ;  in  the  centre,  tlie  reception  room  (at 
parent*  and  visitors,  offices,  linen  stores,  laboratory,  pupils'  rooms,  and 
central  kitchen ;  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  nuricries,  in  gFoups  of 
eight  little  bed-chambers,  grouped  again  round  common  rootns  for  the 
nuracs  in  charge  of  infants,  the  sleeping  chambers  being  15  ft-  by  ij  ft. 
and  II  ft.  hij;h,  c.ich  to  receive  one  nurse  and  four  babies,  the  common 
nursery  room  to  be  jfi  fl.  long  by  30  ft.  wide,  to  permit  tlic  nurses  to 
assemble  in  bad  weather  and  in  winter  near  their  little  charges,  or  with  such 
Infants  ax  may  be  wakeful.  Nc^r  each  group  woiddbe  two  little  pens  for  the 
1,'aats,  each  pen  containing  four  animals.  The  Farm— consisting  of  the 
l.'cncml  siablcs,  dairy,  laundrj',  bake-house,  and  court-yard— would  supply 
the  infants  of  riper  .igc,  Thestaffiscslimatcdat  i5S,and  thcfioatsat  I35.M 
The  nurses  being  numbered  at  135,  the  laundresses  and  sempstresses  at^ 
I?,  the  men  for  stables  z,  the  gardeners  ;,  the  cooks  3,  the  gale-poncr  1, 
and  messenger  I.  Encircled  round  a  central  building,  each  portion 
MOuU  be  under  tbc  cycotlhtrwidewv^h.-jsicianin  charge;  whilst,  again, 
eseh  coimiion  nursery,  conlAvtivna  »:\^\  iwiraw,"«*»i4."ot  cntiawiWMd  so 
to  be  easy  of  access  lo  sii  •,  ani  \1w  tote  i^wd^  ^K?iri&e\  -o^jaa.  wyi». 
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be  easy  of  access  ta  tlic  goat  pens  ;  each  scctinn  having  its  garden,  in 
which  the  infanta,  nurses,  .tnd  goats  trould  recreate  in  fmc  weather.  Of 
course  there  is  nothing  Ukc  the  natural  nourishment  atTonled  by  the 
mother,  wbosc  best  »iibstiiutc  is  a  kind  and  lender  nurse  (deprived  bjT 
some  casiulty  of  her  otTKpring),  vho  can,  without  chagrin  (or  the  loss  oF 
herowT),  submit  to  cherish  another;  but,  alas!  howfcwnTcacluallytiuali- 
ficd  to  meet  such  nn  extensive  demand.  Economy,  and  experience  to 
minister  to  it,  proposes,  in  the  Villa  dts  XourrissoHS,  to  meet  a  want  in 
which  the  goat  and  cow  are  to  afford  llic  main  part  of  the  supply  de- 
manded by  infantine  nature,  under  a  favourable  hygiene.  Doubtless, 
it  mould  be  well  to  begin  with  the  wet  nur»e,  fp-.idualc  with  the  goat,  and 
Rnish  with  cow's  milk  and  bread,  ministered  by  hand,  until  such  time  as 
the  infant  should  be  ready  for  rendering  to  its  lawful  parents.  Here  is 
a  licld  of  philanthropy,  voluntary,  subsidised,  or  self-supporting.  It  may 
be  better  suited  to  France  tlwn  to  England.  However,  it  is  somewhat 
new  for  practice  on  a  large  scale  ;  and  we  arc  not  aboi-e  taking  ideas,  or 
even  lessons,  from  our  neighbours. 


Mr.  E.  S.  Dat.ijis,  editor   of  Ontt  a  Weei,  has  done  ■nmelhing 
towards  the  realisation  of  Richardson's  dream  of  immortality.     He  has 
condensed  the  wonderful  story  of"  Clarissa  "  within  reason-ible  cotnpass, 
■l^-BKscnicd  it  to  the  modem    novel  reader  in    a  shape  that  wiQ 
GGodlind  allcniion.     Our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  were  faniiliu^ 
with  fiction  of  a  much  wanner  character  than  the  worst  of  ilic  lady- 
novelisis'  works  of  the  present  day ;  but  the  genius  of  Fielding,  and 
SinoUcI,  and  Sicme,  compensated  largely  for  Ihcir  Pithiness,    Richard- 
son was  of  this  bygone  class,  in  calling  a  ipadc  a  spade i    but  he, 
H-roic  tlic  must  virtuouti,  the  moil  moral,  and  the  most   truthful  story 
of  them  all.      Hitherto  the  prolixity  of  "Clarissa'  has  kept   it  on 
back  shcl^'cs  in  out-of-the-way  cornets  ;   but  the  loving  hand  of  an 
accomplished  editor  has  restored  tlie  woik  to  a  new  generation,  and  we 
think   Mr.  Dallas's  labours  will  be  appreciated.    There  is  isot  a  more 
pathetic  story  in  our  language  than  that  of  Clariua  Harlowe. 


It  has  been  stated  by  Roman  Catholic  writers,  whose  witness  on  such 
a  subject  is  above  all  suspicion,  that  in  the  year  i^ga  there  were  not 
thirty  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  and  cer- 
tainly not  a  single  college.  Even  at  the  close  of  the  last  centur>',  when 
the  flood  of  the  Revolution  had  burst  o^er  France,  and  had  landed  many 
of  its  emigrant  priests  and  religious  ladies  on  our  hospitable  sitorcs, 
their  total  was  very  smiill  Indeed,  though  it  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at 
the  exact  number  of  them.  An  article  in  the  Ami  d^  la  A'^/igioH^v**- 
liKliedin  July,  1836.  endeavours  to  show,  but  wiAumx  wac>\  *,ri'W.«»'!., "&«■'>- 
their  number  ar  that  date  lus  been  much  MndcctaXti.  \\  »  a&vtv^vA 
that  Ute  RmaoB  Catholic  "  Ordo"  for  i8<«,  ™ibUs\veA,V'^VcniA.ot\,iE'-*«*  ' 

%t.% 
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[01  «omeBj,  and  19  coiieges,  incii 
for  Scotland  add  201  prims,  iol 
This  sliows  all  increase  of  100  perl 


There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  al 
this  year  to  nngland.  Wc  have  en' 
wards,  and  be  has  bcea  captured 
particularly  fierce  in  localities  air. 
America!)  papers  bitterly  compUi 
says:— 

"  The  inoK]uiloci  liavc  dcxcendcd  ui 
encr(y.  Noi  even  llie  '  coolcti  th«Ufc 
Tlity  liave  invacleil  Wallace's  Nifilo't, 
alike.  They  (/«)  would  have  Ixcn  ticj 
home  are  aXskn  allectcd  with  the  tame  is 
ai  the  dcnUcn  of  (he  ectlor  hn>  lulTcred  C 
(innelvct  nf  ilicin.  It  vxiiild  be  petfectlr ) 
Newpon^^ur  frtcncli  aie  enioylne  IM 
curacd  (hcni  heartily  and  deeply  at  Lonj 

The  "cads"  at  Folkestone  «ho  hi 
gloating  over  the  sufferings  of  sea 
rejoiced  in  the  blotched  and  pimpi 
from  Boulogne,  hod  Ihcy  known  ihi 
inmates  of  the  Imperial  and  other 
from  a  very  plague  of  most[uitoes. 


The  canteen  used  formerly  to  I 
soldier 
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jo/.,  which  i&  to  be  solely  expended  in  providing  foi  unavoidable  losses. 
Now  it  is  wcU  Icnown  ihitl  all  the  prolil*  niite  from  llic  sale  of  liquors,  so 
the  result  of  ihc  new  order  will  dimply  be  that  the  soldier  inslc.id  of 
having  the  amusement*  and  .idv.inugct  mentioned  abo\e,  will  get  more 
beer,  which  seems  an  undesirable  change.  It  is  prob.iliic  ihnt  in  some 
instances  the  profits  may  have  been  unduly  accuniuhtcd  or  unwisely  ex- 
pended ;  but  if  iliis  be  the  ease,  it  would  appear  preferable  to  rectify  tbc 
abuses  rather  than  to  do  away  entirely  with  what  so  obviously  tended  to 
the  improvement  of  the  soda]  condition  of  our  soldiers. 


NoTWiTH^TANDlS'G  all  Ibc  fuss  wbicb  Imperial  France  has  made 
about  /..I  LanUrne,  M.  Kocbefori's  red  trachure  is  siill  oiK-nly  sold  ill  the 
shopi  1  a  fortni^lil  ago  bis  placards  still  adorned  tlie  walls  ;  and  in  the 
Palais  Koyal  you  can  buy  lantern  scarf-pins  and  lantern  note-paper. 
Il  is  looked  upon  as  significant  tliat  the  Orleans  family  have  had  a 
general  sort  of  meeting  at  U<tdcn.  The  Paris  shop-keepers  complain 
loudly  of  incTcnscd  and  increasing  lax.-ition,  Lallcrlyall  Italians  entering 
l'*iancc  have  been  subjected  to  unusually  strict  sui%'ciUanc<:. 


1 

s.      I 


Thk  majority  of  our  readers  are,  no  doubt,  familiar  wiib  the  Taucbniti 
editions  of  British  authors  which  ihcy  find  c^'criwherc  on  the  Continent 
— nc.li,  well-printed,  handy  volumes.  Simibr  in  choracicr,  but  better 
'printed  .ind  on  stouter  paper,  is  "  The  Handy- Volume  Scries  '■  in  course 
of  publication  by  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Evans,  &  Co.  The  English  pub- 
lishers, moreover,  give  you  a  choice  of  bindings,  which  is  a  boon  to 
those  purchasers  who  are  permanently  enlarging  their  libraries.  One 
of  the  series  is  *  Shenstone's  Kss-iys."  The  editor  has  had  several 
applications  for  Shenstone's  autograph.  Mr.  Home  should  be  applied 
to.  A  Dublin  gallery  once  called  for  Sophocles,  on  the  pcrfotmaoce  of 
an  adaptation  from  thai  eminent  classic. 


Hb  must  be  well  posted  up  in  astronomical  intelligence  who  can  tell 
from  month  to  month  how  many  planets  there  arc  in  our  system,  so 
vigorously  arc  the  heavens  now  searched  for  hitherto  unknown  small  fry 
of  the  solar  family.  Our  forcfatlicrs  kne»-  but  of  seven  or  eight.  The 
commencement  of  the  century  brought  the  number  up  to  a  doien.  Here 
there  was  a  stand  for  forty  years.  Then,  in  1845,  began  the  discoveries 
of  the  little  pl.mctoids  of  the  group— now  proved  to  be  a  most  extensive 
one— circulating  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  By  tbc  cad  of 
1850  thirteen  of  these  n-cic  picked  up.  The  end  of  181S0  saw  tlic  number 
swelled  to  62  (50  planets  found  in  ten  years  !).  On  July  ri  of  the  present 
year  the  list  reached  just  loo ;  and  so  eager,  it  wou\d.  -^^^i^rv,  tit^t^  ■ficA 
searchers  to  find  the  looth  planet,  thai  it  was  \t\icvcTi,4<wv*i  a\5*;')«*s«:*.'»S 
lAreeofibcm.     Here  ukight  have  a];>pcared  a,  con-iwww.  v'^at^  ^^  "**"* 


« 
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funher  seaiching ;  but  no,  ihc  astronomen  >ie  indeialigablc,  and  two 
new  roemlMTS  hAve  been  found  since  the  dale  of  the  looth.  The  ioi« 
was  picked  tip  by  Dr.  Wnison,  an  observer  at  Chicago^  U.S.,  on  the 
i6th  of  August,  and  the  io:nd  by  I'rofcMor  l*eien,  ol  Clinton,  New 
York,  on  the  2:nd  of  the  same  month.  So  now,  large  and  ftmall,  we 
know  of  t  lo  planets.  This  is  ilic  talc  AX  the  time  this  DOt«  is  writtCD  ; 
when  it  b  read  the  number  mny  be  greater  ^tili 


The  an  of  wood  engraving  must  hold  a  strong  po&itioo  to  enable  it  t6 
withstand  the  repeated  aiiempts  that  are  made  to  supersede  ii.  E^rry 
two  or  ihrcc  )'ear$  some  new  method  rises  tip  and  threatcos  loudly  to  git-e 
the  old  process  its  coup  i{^  grief ;  but  still  the  Swains  and  Daliids 
tlourisb  on  and  incre^isc  their  works  both  in  number  and  beauty  ;  and 
the  menacing  innovations  drop  into  oblivion.  A  short  time  since  the 
grapliotypc  canie  noisily  inio  tlie  artistic  nxirld,  and  certainly  s«emcd  full 
of  promise  ;  but  it  has  not  taken  a  position,  although  it  appears  to  have 
bad  every  chance.  Now  we  have  a  method  of  producing  re  lief- priming 
blocks  by  the  iiiten-ention  of  photography.  Messrs.  Courtenay  and  Fni« 
wirth  are  its  patentees,  and  tbia  is  how  they  operate :— A  drawing  b  made 
in  line  or  stipple,  and  a  negative  photograph  is  taken  from  iL  This  is 
used  to  print,  photogenically,  upon  a  well-known  Him  of  gelatine  mixed 
with  I  chromic  sail,  which  gives  an  impression  wiili  the  w-Iiitcs  of  the 
picture  in  iniagUo  and  the  lines  in  relief.  A  plaster  cast  is  taken  from 
this  matrix  and  a  type  metal  cast  from  the  plaster.  This  last  is  touehed 
up,  if  necessary,  and  moiinicd,  like  a  stereotype,  for  printing.  A  manifest 
advantage  of  the  method  is  that  it  allows  the  block  la  be  produced  apm 
nny  scale  relatively  to  the  original  drawing.  \Vc  have  a  few  specimens 
of  the  prncess  before  \\i  as  wc  write :  ihey  have  rather  the  wiryness 
of  an  eicliing,  and  want  yhe /ncsie  and  lonc  of  a  wood  engraving.  If 
a  comparison  be  admissible,  we  should  say  that  they  are  rather  inferior 
lo  some  of  the  best  graphotypes ;  but  allowance  must  be  made  fo*  the 
)-outh  of  Messrs.  Courtenay's  process.  Had  cither  of  these  methods  been 
known  fifty  years  ago,  they  might  have  gone  to  windward  of  wood- 
cutting ;  but  the  latter  has  got  such  a  fimi  hold  upon  taste  and  fa\-our 
thai  no  more  rapid  and  cheaper  process  can  hope  lo  wenhrow  ft,  unless 
it  can  give  results  of  finer  excellence  to  boot 


ITlir.  tomb  in  the  choir  of  Winchester  Cailiedral  which  has  long  been 
called  Rufus's  tomb,  but  about  which  much  doubt  existed  as  to  whether  it 
contained  any  human  remains  at  all,  has  for  years  been  a  great  Incoo- 
ixniencc,  occupying  as  it  did  space  that  was  much  wanted  ;  llic  cathednl 
authorities,  therefore,  had  it  opancd  on  the  37th  of  August  bst,  to  aKerlxin 
whclficril  might  be  removed.  Itw.isfound  to  be  a  stone  coffin,  mewu: 
eight  feet  by  four,  and  il  cotvwiwi  Wmai\Vi^<;'s.,'A;vAi.\a&. 
b«n  previously  diaWrbcA.    "I\\e  s^wicwti*  ««'M»'wa«.vfra«».v 
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the  bones  to  be  tlioBC  of  a  person  about  ;  Tt.  3  in.  in  height,  but  so  decayed 
that  tlic  va.  could  not  be  distinguished.   A  careful  examination  oT  the  con- 
tenis  of  the  tomb  was  made  by  Mr.  CoUon,  the  cathedral  archiieci,  but 
nothing  was  found  to  indicate  royalty.    Many  pieces  of  corroded  lead  wcic 
found,  also  some  ffagmcnts  of  bark  resembling;  cork,  nutshells,  and  nhai 
appeared  to  be  sprigs  of  h.-ucl,  fragments  of  clothing  and  gold  embroidery, 
a  turquoise  stone,  apparently  from  a  ring,  a  small  head  carved  in  ivory, 
some  pieces  of  wood  and  metal,  foniiing  either  a  large  arrow  or  a  small 
spear.      The  bones  and  remains  were  then  carefully  and    reverently 
relumed  to  ihc  lonib,  and  tbe  lid  of  Purbeck  marble  cemented  down.  On 
examining  tlie  tomb  on  the  outside,  there  was  found  a  plinlli  under  the| 
pavement  line,  clearly  showing  that  il  had  been  removed  from  some  other' 
position.    Accordingly  the  Dcnn  and  Chapter  decided  that  there  could  be 
no  impropriety  in  removing  it  again  to  a  more  convenient  spot,  and. 
on  the  ijth  of  September,  it  nas  removed  bodily  to  the  open  spacef 
behind  the  high  altar,  and  placed  between   the  chantries  of  Bishop 
Wnynflcic  and  Cvdinal  Beaufort.    Amongst  the  loose  mortar  under  the 
coRin  nas  found  a  (jtiantityaf  decayed  clothing  aitd  gold  embroidery  1 
similar  to  that  in  tbe  tomb,  and  a  few  more  bones.    These  must  hare^ 
£ilten  through  one  of  the  hnles  in  the  bottom,  made  for  letting  out  the 
moisture  !  though  one  would  iiiuglne  Ihey  could  hardly  have  got  into  fucli 
a  position  without  ilie  agency  of  mice  or  ijisccts.   By  the  side  of  thii  tomb,  i 
but  quite  under  ihc  pavement,  was  found  anoilicr  stone  coffin  without  a 
ltd,  it  contained  a  lead  coliRn,  in  which  was  a  skeleton  ;  but  this  was 
not  examined,  though  it  was  possibly  the  remains  of  Henry  dc  Blois.  The 
lead  coffin  had  been  opened. 


^ir*' 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
OF    SYLVAN  US    URBAN. 


GROTESQUE  BRACKETS  FOR  ALTAR-LIGHTS  AT 
GLAXrON  CHURCH,  HUNTS. 

Mr.  UkBaN, — In  the  recent  controversy^  upon  Cburch  rituni,  mitch  wu  ' 
said  on  tlic  subject  o(  lights  Tor  the  aIuit.  The  two  bmckeis  on  the  east 
w&U  of  the  chancel  of  CUiion  Church,  Huntinjidonshiic,  placed  north  and 
»uUi  or  the  3lt«r,  may  have  l>een  the  supporu  lu  stattici :  though,  from 
(heir  po&ition,  tliey  would  seem  to  have  been  intended  fur  tlic  3lLar-lii;hts, 
Any  way,  their  treaimcnt  for  such  a  position  it  very  rcrtiarhjblc,  their ' 
sculptured  decorations  being  of  the  nature  iisu;kll)-  assigned  to  tli«  iHaclccts 
of  misereres  or  corbels,  or  to  llic  grotesque  gargoyles  on  the  exterior  of 
cbuccbes  and  liouscs  ;  as  saj-s  Lydgalc  in  his  "  BoUc  of  Troyc  '  ;— 

•'  And  every  houw  envcred  was  with  Und, 
And  mnny  a  carsoylc^  and  many  >  hiilcoiu  hcail( 
With  tpoiiU  tliiuU|;li,  ftiiJ  r'p^  *'  ''"?'  cJght 
From  tlic  »loiiC'»oik  to  Ihc  kennel  »'(v)ii|;\il." 

Although  tlicre  are  no  pipes  or  ipouts  to  these  two  heads  yet  they  an 
certainly  lulHcicntly  hideous.  The  nnc  is  torturing  himself  at  inoutli  And 
eye;  the  other  is  lorlutcd  by  the  load  which  is  forcing  its  way  iniohis  mouth. 
Were  they  intended  to  point  at  penance  ?  These  satires  in  stone— iflte  the  i 
witticisms  in  wood  in  the  misereres — were  designed  to  convey  Mmtt 
specific  lesson  to  the  observer,  and  to  leach  a  moral  in  their  caticatiires, 
much  in  the  same  way  thai  /'un^A  docs  at  this  present  day  nith  his  wcckl/ 
cartoon.  The  wood-block  jokes  of  the  fif^cnlh  century  were  cut  in 
churches  and  cathedrals,  and  ecclesiastics  and  laymen  were  held  up  to 
wholesome  ridicule  in  the  most  hallowed  precincts.  The  jjcculiarity  in 
these  Gl.-ttion  brackets  is  that  subjects  grolcsqudy  treated  slioold  be 
placed,  as  il  were,  in  the  chief  post  of  honour,  right  and  left  of  the  alttfi 
and  pos^bly  designed  to  bear  the  two  sj-mbolical  lights.  As  no  il1ustn>J 
tion  of  ihiGc  two  brackets  has  ever  been  published,  a  representation 
them  may  be  acceptable  to  your  readers. 

The  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Glatton,  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  fn 
the  cotmty  of  Huntingdon,— that  county  lo  which  even  ihe  ubiquilous 
Murray  has  not  j^t  penelmtcd,  and  whose  history  its  illustrious  son,  Sfr 
Robert  (Bruce)  Cotton,  did  not  live  to  write.  It  sadly  lock*  a  competent 
hittorian.  lis  "ecclesiastical  and  architectural  topography"  has  onlyj 
once  been  efficiently  treated  in  Aai. -wotV.  >A  ■^\(,VaAjrfi,*\vkti,  for  lack  |_ 
of  encouragement,  unfortunawVv  *-as  sw>?v«4  *^  ^^* ^'■^  TOra&«,S», \V,\, 
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which  was  that  for  HuntinKclonshitc.  This  was  written  by  "  W.  C."  (Mr. 
WiUiam  CivcIct),  who  dt-icribcs  Clniton  a«  "ii  cross  church,"  which  it  is 
not,  its  one  arai  of  ihc  cross  being  a  tranocpt  to  the  nonh.  The  church 
Is  chictly  f  crpcndicular,  with  sonw  Decorated  work,  .-ilso  some  late  Nor- 
moii  pillars  and  nrchcs,  with  tmntition  to  Early  English.  The  churcli 
presents  capilal  studies  to  the  painter  jtnd  photographer,  and  has  various 
points  of  interest  for  the  ecclesiolaxiil-  I  may  specify  its  very  Interesting 
low-side  window  (passed  over  by  Mr.  Cavelcr),  which  is  continued  Into  the 
western  bay  of  the  thrcc-tigbt  window  over  it ;  the  wcll-can-c<i  wood 
screen ;  the  clabomtc  iwppy-hcads  of  the  old  open  seats ;  the  aiunbrie, 
double  piscina,  and  sedilia  ;  the  remarkably  high  font,  Its  upper  band  of 


<|tiatrc-foiis,  unfurl iiuutcly  half  destroyed  by  last-century  masons,  who 
mixed  up  their  mortar  in  tlic  bowl;    the  churchw;irdcns'  initials  and 
"nurks"  branded  on  the  root-beams  of  the  south  aisle;  the  (preient) 
"  vestry,"  with  lis  stonc-groincd  roof,  built  over  the  Early  English  windows  ■ 
of  the  northern  transept ;  the  four  stone  nondcsciipt  heraldic  figures  on  j 
the  tower  baitlcmcnis,  that  held  %'ancs  in  ibetr  paws  ;  the  slring-coursc  of ' 
comical  heads  on  the  exterior  of  the  nave  nislcs ;  the  large  clerestory 
windows,  and  the  great  amount  of  fenestrntion  in  the  chancel. 

The  line  eflcct  of  the  interior  of  (he  church  is  at  present  interfered  with 
by  the  blocking  up  of  the  tower  arch,  and  the  consequent  obliteration  of 
the  weit  window.  This,  however,  u-lll  very  shortly  be  remedied  ;  as  at  a 
p.irish  meeting  held  last  July  37th,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rector,, 
the  Rev.  George  Wingfield  (at  nhich  were  present  the  lord  of  the  manor, ' 
Witham  Wells,  Esq,,  of  Hobnc-Wood,  Lord  Sherard  of  Glatton  Hall,  and 
the  chief  parishioners),  it  was  resolved  to  lay  out  upwards  of  503/.  in  the 
needful  repairs  of  the  church,  and  the  throwing  open  of  the  tower  arch. 

I  may  add  that  it  was  this  village  of  Clation  that  gave  the  name  to 
H.M.S.  ClalloH,  of  fifiy-SLX  guns,  built  by  the  father  of  Admiral  Wells  of 
Holme-Wood.     It  was  commanded  by  Captain  Scacombe,  who  was 
killed  when,  in  1808,  he  aided  in  the  attempt  to  teco<I«  \W;  ^\t■^^la.■o.  -jjOTir 
boats  that  had  been  captured  l)y  l\ic  tiwch od  >ii«  cwaM. (A  C5\'A«\»-  \v* 
chkf  cekbriiy,  Iioncvcr,  »aa  acquired  utuict  \ii5  ^rttiAt-y^witi  Cw^W*^. 
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Trolley,  who,  on  July  15,  1796,  tihcnin  cotninandof  ihc  QIalleH  <ortas6 
ions,  56  'gojOt  •■ith  tw«n<y-cighi  68-poundcr$  on  lower  deck).  Cell  in  wtlh  a 
sqmdron  of  Firnch  ships,— vix.,  Hrulus,  %o  guns ;  iHcorrufilH/f,  38  guns  ; 
MagicifHHe,  36  guns ;  RifmUuainf,  28  guns ;  two  corvclics  of  11  i^ins 
cacb,  a  brig  of  16  guns,  and  a  culler  of  8  guns.  These  eight  t-ciu«ls,  with 
their  3]0  guns,  dptain  TroUopc  unhcsiiniingly  cng^^cd  single-handed,  ilic 
action  lasting  from  9*4;  p-in.  lill  1 1  p.n).  During  the  night  he  repaired 
damages,  and  nl  daybreak  offered  ihc  French  bniilc,  which  they  declined, 
and  bore  away  for  Flushing,  followed  by  tlie  Glatlom,  which,  wlien  it  had 
driven  the  enemy  into  pi>n,  proceeded  to  Yarmouth  to  relit.  Her  low 
was  astonishingly  slight,  no  one  being  killed,  .tnd  only  two  wtiuDded. 
The  French  loit  scvcmy  in  killed  :uid  wounded,  and  bad  one  frigate  sunk 
in  Flushing  harbour.  The  Urges!  of  their  frigates  was  300  or  400  tons 
larger  than  Uic  Glallan.  An  account  of  this  exploit  will  be  found  in  the 
first  volume  of  James'  "  Naval  Hittor^-."  The  Clatlen  wn»  one  of  nine 
Indianicn  that  lad  been  purchased  by  the  Government  in  1795  '^  '"■^ 
owner,  Mr.  Wells ;  and  tlie  name  has  been  sustained  in  the  nnty,  luvini 
been  given  to  the  steam  lloailng-batiery,  iht  Glalhn,  launched  in  the 
spring  of  iSS5,  an  engraving  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  lUuttraUH 
tendon  A'^tuffor  September  29,  1B55.  Not  many  years  since,  the  viOage 
of  HoLme  contained  three  public- houses,  ;ill  of  which  had  signs  not 
usually  met  with  in  an  inland  vilbgc,— vit,  "  The  Admiral,"  *'  The  Ship," 
jind"Tbc  Man-ofAVar  ;"  all  coinplimcnair>-,  of  courie,  to  Admiral  WcIU 
and  [[.M.S.  Claitan. 

The  name  of  "Gtatton"  will  be  yet  more  widely  made  knon-n.  Un 
August  i6lh,  die  shipwrights  at  Ch.-itham  dockyard  began  liying  (he 
blocks  and  ways  for  the  new  armour-clad  lurret-sliip  GlatUH,  a  ^'cssd 
designed  by  Mr.  Keed,  C.tl.,  Cliief  Constructor  of  Ilic  Navy,  of  3700  tons 
burden,  engine  power  of  joo  horse  (nominal),  with  a  length  of  245  feet, 
and  a  breadth  of  beam  of  49  feeL  It  is,  however,  in  her  armour-pJatiog 
that  she  will  surpass  in  defensive  powers  every  ship  yei  cottslnicted,  itj 
)xia^  imcndcd  to  plaie  her  witli  armour  twelve  inches  in  ihicluiess  aton 
her  raoU  exposed  parts,  while  on  her  turrets  the  GlalteH  will  carry  armour^ 
of  fourteen  inches  in  thickness,  kid  on  a  Icn-inch  backing  of  tvak,  with  iti 
usual  inner  "skin"  pUliiig.  Unlike  the  MoHanh,  the  deck  of  which  M 
encumbered  with  atop-gallani  forecasllc,  the  single  tunct  of  the  £'/<>//•«»' 
irlU  have  an  all-round  fire.  Her  offensive  powers  will  be  on  a  p.ir  willi 
her  defentivY  powers,  ii  being  intended  to  arm  her  with  a  couple  of  ij-lon 
guns — the  nwst  formidable  armament  yet  given  to  a  vessel  of  war. 

CuritBERT  Bedb. 


k 


REMARKABLE  SKULLS. 

Mr.  Uruak. — Such  an  e\'ent  as  ibc  alleged  discovery  of  the  rem.iins 
of  King  Alfred  the  Great,  surely  merits  a  record  in  tlic  ptJiges  of  Tk* 
GtilUmnH't  Afagaxine.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  king  was 
buried  at  the  foot  of  the  High  Ahar  of  the  chapel  of  Hyde  Abbey,  Wio- 
cAcsfer,  Ihc  site  of  which,  in  \Vvc  imnve&iAA  VidnAt  T<tvViftv<tuat  church 
of  St.  If.iriholomow,llyde>a4been»V?<<>»n*'^':Vi4«*r»;vMAvMM;'ie»m. 
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l^jO.  In  October  of  kut  )-r-ar,  irhile  the  VJcar  of  Hyde  was  absent  on 
•ceount  of  ill'hmlth,  a  Bvlf-siylcd  *^  bisioriitn  «id  aoti<)uariui "  look  it 
into  his  be;id  to  malce  excavations  in  order  to  discmvr  ibc  rtmains  of  the 


gnat  king.  BrcakinfT  into  some  handsotncly  built  chalk  graves,  he  cskinc 
upon  rragmeni}  or  live  skdetoiu ;  one  of  which  (a)  he  imm«diaiel}-  fixed 
tipon  as  that  of  King  Alfred  himself.  He  supports  this  stAtcmcnl  by  the 
evidence  of  a  leaden  pUic  with  the  letter  a  stamped  upon  it,  vhich  lie 


turned  up  In  the  course  of  cxcat-atlon.  A  very  hasty  inaction  of  this 
plate,  hoivever,  is  sufficient  to  coni'incc  any  unprejudiced  person  that  it  is 
of  modem  manufacture ;  and  there  is  too  much  reason  to  IkIicvc  ihjt  it 
u-ai  put  into  the  {itound  but  a  very  few  minutes  before  our  *  aniiquai ian  " 
turned  it  up. 

The  skulls,  however,  are  certainly  very  rcnuirkably  developed,  and  it 
has  been  tlwaght  advisable  to  hare  them  photographed  before  re-interring 
tlicra.     I  enclose  the  photographs  [engraved  above]  for  your  inspcctton. 

Yours,  &c., 

JOHS  P.  Wbicht,  B-A. 

C»rfttt  e/SU  Bariholomtw,  lljdt. 


CROQUET  LAW. 

Mr.  UrbaK,— Your  admirable articlcson  Croquet,  signed  "Cavendirii," 
lead  ne  to  hope  for  a  solution  of  the  following  <|ttcsiions  from  sudi  •& 
iblehand: — 

I.  Of  four  boHs,  A,  B.  C,  D.  played  by  two  Vtuvda,  K  ani  Y>  nwt  ■»«««*. 
A  Toqueti  D  (bis  enemy j,  and  in  m>  dioing  dnve&  D  ai^wsnA.  *>■«  •*'*«»«>% 
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peg.  D  is  thus  3  dcicl  bull  before  A  can  be  put  U|>  lo  it.  Is  A  entitled  to 
any  benefit  fiom  the  ro(|u«  ?— if  so.  whence  it  he  to  play  his  ball  f — and 
lo  how  many  stiokes  is  he  entitled  ? 

2.  A  (a  ball  in  play)  is  inside  the  cage  ;  li  enters  by  the  opening 
requisite  lo  mnke  the  cage,  :tnd  roquets  A  :  they  both  remain  niibin  the 
boundaries  of  tlie  ca^c.  but  not  touching.  It  is  put  up  to  A  ;  B  ptayt  out 
through  his  proper  exit  opening.    Is  IS  to  be  counted  to  luive  run  tbe  caf  e  f 

The  reasons  Tor  the  decision  determined  on  would  be  nio»t  acceptable. 

Yours,  &C., 

C.   H.   MORRKLU 

Mauh/ard,  WailiHsJont. 

["Cavendish"  inform*  us  that,  at  the  present  time,  there  is  no  authority 
for  deciding  questions  of  croquet  hw.  The  bws  of  the  game  are  not 
settled  ;  but  probably,  in  a  few  months,  the  decisions  of  the  All-England 
Croquet  Club  (now  forming)  nil!  be  acquiesced  in  by  most  croquet  pbyeis. 
In  the  present  state  of  croquet  Liw,  the  opinion  of  "Cavendish,"  or  of  any 
other  writer  or  pl.iycr,  can  only  be  binding  by  agreement. 

In  reply  to  question  i  :  the  usu.il  rule  is,  that  if  a  rover  It  roqueted 
against  the  winning  pej^  the  striker  loses  the  rest  of  his  turn,  as  he  has  no 
ball  from  which  to  take  croquet. 

In  reply  to  qtiestion  3  :  the  whole  of  the  cage  must  be  nin  bj'  the  tiall. 
Hence,  ifa  hall  th^l  has  roqueted  another  in  the  cage  is  moved  up  to  the 
latter,  the  cage  is  not  run,  notwiilistanding  that  the  ball  enters  and  takes 
its  exit  by  the  proper  openings, — S,  U.J 
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LORD  FARNHAM. 


This  amiable  and  excellent  nobleman,  who  was  killed  in  the  terrible 
railway  accident  near  Abergele  on  the  aoih  of  August,  was  in  his  joili 
ye.ir,  haWng  been  bom  on  the  9lh  of  Auguit,  >799.  He  represented  the 
county  of  Cavan  in  the  Conservative  interest  for  many  yc.irs  before  hit 
accession  lo  the  title,  and  had  been  for  nearly  thirty  years  one  of  (lie  Irish 
Keprcscniativc  Peers.  He  was  also  one  of  ihc  Knights  of  the  Order  of 
Si.  Patrick.  He  was  an  c:(ccl1cnt  landlord,  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Esta- 
blished Chtirch  in  Ireland,  and  a  liberal  lubscriber  to  its  charities,  espe- 
cially to  those  of  a  Proicsinnt  and  Evangelical  character,  though  he  did 
not  go  the  lengths  of  his  Orange  neighbours  in  the  North.  He  was  aa 
accomplished  man,  a  achobr,and  an  antiquary-,  and  no  mean  proAcicnt  (n 
gcncalog>  — a  pursuit  to  which  he  was  the  more  dei-oted,  perhaps,  because 
of  bii  own  descent  in  the  female  line  from  one  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns. 
He  is  succeeded  in  Ihc  title  by  bis  brother,  the  Hon.  Somerset  R. 
MaxwcU. 


JUDGE  BERWICK. 

The  Honourable  Walter  Derwick,  one  of  the  Irish  judicial  bench, 
who  likewise  perished  in  the  railway  accident  near  Aber]^le,  was  called  10 
the  Irish  bar  in  1826,  and  became  a  Queen's  cotmscl  in  1840.  He  waa 
successively  assistant-barrister  of  the  counties  of  Waterford  and  Cork;  and 
in  1855  he  received  the  dignity  of  a  scrjcant-al-law.  In  1859  he  wa» 
raised  to  the  bench  as  a  Judge  of  tlie  Couil  of  Bankruptcy.  He  was  one 
of  the  members  of  tlie  court  of  enquiry  into  the  aflair  at  Dotlybrac, 
which  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Earl  of  Rodcn's  name  from  the  Com- 
mission of  the  I'caoci  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  near  Dublin, 
and  brother  of  the  President  of  Queen's  College,  Galway,  and  was  never 
married ;  his  sister  who  lived  with  him  shared  his  death. 


THE  EARL  OF  NORM  ANTON. 

We  have  to  Rcard  the  death  of  a  venerable  and  eccentric  nobleman, 
the  Right  Hon.  Wcllwie  Ellis,  Eail  of  Norm.Tnton,  in  the  peerage  of  Ire- 
land, at  the  age  of  89.  He  was  a  notability  of  ihc  West-End  e^■cn  in  the 
days  of  the  Regenc)',  and  he  was  well  known  as  an  A<i^fyw/of  Christie  and 
Manson's  sale-rooms  for  more  than  half  a  centurj-.  A  great  ttw.twiiwto.t 
in  works  of  art  and  fasie,  he  would  bid  high  tot  ■aKXt\t  a\\  SL"pXAea  tA  -ocvlui 
aoiJ  generally  did  not  leave  off  his  bids  unVW  l.'hii  at^\c\«i  \!D,a.\\i.<i  i«a[i^^"=*- 
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I  knocked  down  to  bini  3t  any  price.  He  wai  also  a  good  judge  of 
cs,  in  which  he  once  "look  in"  to  able  n  critic  aa  the  Utc  Dr. 
Waa£ai,  «4io  mistook  some  copies  for  originals  b>-  Sir  Joihusi  Reynolds. 
The  old  Enil  was  short  and  thickset  in  person,  and  always  dressed  in  Uie 
plainest  manner.  He  bad  liig  coffin  made  for  him  some  qtuncr  of  a 
century  ago,  with  the  coflin-ptate  and  inscription,  a  blank  being  left  lor 
thedateof  hisdc.ith.  His  daughter  is  the  present  Countess  Nelson ;  aad 
his  son.  Viscount  Somerion,  succeeds  (o  hi±  title  and  cstmes. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  PKTliRBO ROUGH. 

In  Dr.  Francis  Jeuiic,  Bishop  of  Pelcrboroush,  Oxford  has  lost  lis 
liest  and  most  activL'  reformer.  A  native  of  Jersey,  and  bom  of  a 
cspectabic  family  of  French  extr^ictton,  tic  CAmc  up  to  Oxford  and  won 
his  W3y,  unbefriendcd  .tnd  uiuideU,  to  a  first-class  and  a  fellowship  at 
Pembroke  College;  then  became  public  examiner  and  tutorof  his  coDege; 
nest  lie  spent  a  year  or  two  in  Canada  as  tutor  to  Lord  Seaton's  sons ; 
then  he  wAi  made  head  of  King  Edward's  School  at  Birmingh.-tm  ;  then 
Dean  of  Jersey  (by  Lord  Russell) ;  and  in  i84J  he  wa^  chosen  head  of 
his  college.  Returning  to  Oxfotd,  he  at  once  initiated  a  course  of  rcfocm 
in  his  college,  which  raised  it  from  a  low  to  a  high  position.  He  then 
made  his  presence  felt  .imong  the  heads  of  coUtges  as  a  university 
Tcfotmer ;  and  to  liim  more  largely  than  to  anyone  else,  arc  due  the 
univeruty  commission,  and  the  introduction  of  the  schools  of  "natural 
science,"  and  of  "  law  and  modem  hisioty,"  which  have  done  so  mtich  of 
late  yean  to  widen  the  narrow  sphere  of  academic  iiistructioiu  He  was 
also  indefatigable  in  working  out  the  idea  of  middle^ass  examinations. 
It  is  said  ih.1t  tlic  grCAicr  pan  of  tlie  elaborate  report  of  the  Oxford 
University  Cominbsioners  was  written  with  his  own  hand.  Dr.  Jetme 
held  the  oDice  of  Vice- Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  during  the 
residence  tlierc  of  H.R.H.  the  Princeof  Wales,  whom  lie  fretjocntly  enter- 
Uincd  at  his  "  M.istet's  Lodgings"  at  Pembroke  College.  Ho  had  held 
the  Bishopric  of  Peterborough  for  only  about  four  years ;  in  his  religious 
opinions  he  was  inclined  partly  to  the  Broad  Church  and  partly  to  the 
"  Evangelical "  school. 


JOHN  REVNOLDa 

Mr.  John  Rf.ynolds,  a  gentleman  well  kiio«-n  in  the  e<lucationaI 
world,  died  recently  in  Oiadwell  Street,  Penlonville,  at  the  age  of  76, 
Born  in  Islington  in  December,  1791.  and  brought  up  under  iitieileetnal 
parents,  whose  treatment  of  llieir  children  was  more  rigid  than  wise,  he 
desired  to  become  an  engraver,  but  abandoned  thai  idea  in  favour  of  the 
scholastic  profession.  H.^ving  acted  as  an  assistant  in  several  private 
establishments,  he  set  up  for  himself  a  school  in  St.  John  Street,  London. 
U'herc  for  upwards  of  ftfty  ^c*i;%  Iw  Ulmuted  with  success  as  a  schoot- 
m.t«[cr,  liis  pupils  bcii^g  man:  Oiwi  ux4TOm\'j  T\\j,TOM(irft*.   ^\«Vl^«ft, 
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BClive  psrt  in  originalJng  ihc  London  Mechanics*  Institute,  and  laboured 
bard  under  Lonl  Br(iut;liani  :LDd  l>r.  Birkbccic  iii  its  cstablblimenl,  at  U 
testified  by  the  inscription  on  ihc  Institute  in  Souihainplan  Buildings. 
He  was  abo  an  oriijiiial  lueiuber  of  the  College  of  Hreccplorj  :  and  we 
nuy  mention  thai  the  a.-uociatioii  now  known  as  the  Ilounical  Society  of 
the  Regent's  Park,  was  originated  in  the  little  &iudy  whichhc  had  erected 
at  Ihe  bottom  of  his  garden  for  the  piirpote  of  itudyinjE  botany^  a  science 
in  which  he  was  a  profieicni,  and  something  niore.  Mr.  Reynolds  was 
'  also  an  accomplislicd  antiquary,  and  an  enthusiastic  collector  of  matters 
rdatjng  to " Old  London."  lie  was  buried  At  H Ighgate  Cemetery, his  funeral 
bring  attended  by  a  laigc  number  of  old  pupils  and  attached  friends ; 
and  it  may  be  said  that  he  fully  deserved  the  title  given  to  hint  in  the  in- 
scription on  a  handsome  silver  vase  presented  to  liim  by  his  former  pupils 
a  few  years  ago— "an  aciire  and  successful  friend  of  education,  and  an 
unwearied  advocate  of  human  projjrcss." 


SIR  J.  D.  PAUL,  B.\RT. 

Sir  John  Di^an  Palx  having  lived  for  some  years  in  retiranent,  Ims 
died  recently  at  St.  Alban's,  in  his  67th  year.  He  succeeded  his  father  in 
hit  title,  and  in  his  share  in  Messrs.  Stralian's  bank  in  the  strand,  near 
Temple  Bi\r,  in  iSji,  and  «-as  at  one  time  high  sheriff  of  Surrey.  In 
l8ss  til*  house  of  Mesits,  Sir.ihnn  slopped  pa)incnt  i  and  it  was  then 
discovered  that  the  bank  had  fi.iudulently  sold  or  pledged  cbewhere 
certain  securities  belonging  lo  some  of  its  customers.  This  being  the 
case,  Messrs.  Strahan  and  Bates,  and  Sir  J.  U.  Paul,  were  tried  ai  the 
Old  Bailey,  and  sentenced  to  fourteen  years'  penal  servitude.  The  three 
prisoners,  however,  were  liberated  before  the  expiration  of  (be  term  ;  and 
Sir  J.  U.  Paul  took'up  his  residence,  first  at  I-vicing,  near  Sliorelum,  and 
subsequently  at  St.  Alban's,  where  he  died.  He  w;is  formerly  one  of  the 
lights  of  the  religious  and  charitable  world,  .-md  '' respcciabiliiy "  u-as 
shaken  to  its  centre  by  his  fall.  Since  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  he 
married  a  third  wife,  a  Miss  llugdcn,  who  sun'i\'cs  him  ',  and  his  title 
passes  to  bis  son  by  his  first  wife,  now  Sir  Aubrey  f  aul. 


THADDEUS  STEVENS. 

News  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Thaddeus  Stc^-ens  reached  us  lost  month  from 
America.  In  Conjirrcss  he  will  be  remembered  as  the  bitterest  opponent 
the  democratic  party  has  ever  had.  He  was  in  the  70ih  year  of  his 
age,  and  his  public  life  extended  over  a  period  of  thirty-live  years. 
Prom  first  to  last  be  was  loud  in  his  denunciation  of  slaver)',  and  as  llic 
leader  of  the  party  which  has  recently  impeached  President  Jobnsoii,  he 
has  filled  a  larger  space  than  he  othemisc  would  have  done  as  one  of  the 
celebrities  of  his  age.  He  was  energetic  and  tchcnient  in  all  that  Itc  saiA 
or  did,  and  preserved  his  hatred  against  Pt«\i«vV  ^tAxnwift  vs  'Cr*  \a».. 
Vr.Johasott  once  said  thai  he  "liked  a  ^ood^ialw"  \'\S.  w>,^iMt■»^'- 
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lexicographer  would  hnvc  adraired  one  quality,  at  least,  in  the  remarkable 
person  who  has  jutl  passed  nwsy.  Though  he  was  not  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, yet  he  made  il  his  adupietl  slate,  and  in  its  Legislature  he  had  & 
seat  long  before  he  entered  Congress.  When  the  Civil  War  bc^an,  he 
foretold  that  it  must  grow  into  a  war  of  emancipation,  unlcu  it  were  put 
down  with  the  tlronK  hand  of  the  military  ;  while  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  is  well 
known,  held  more  n>oderaic  views.  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  bim  that  the 
Republican  party,  whicli  weni  into  tlie  war  protesting  th,«  il  bad  no  in- 
tention of  inierfcring  with  African  slavery,  Yras  forced  to  abolish  it.  for 
many  months  before  his  death  it  was  known  and  felt  Uiat  he  «■*«  dying, 
and  in  the  last  session  nut  only  was  he  broujjht  into  the  House  in  a  chair, 
but  he  was  obliged  to  have  hi^  xpccchn  read  for  him  by  his  friends.  He 
never  held  any  Cabinet  office  ;  and  though  he  more  than  once  sought  to 
be  elected  to  the  United  Stales  Senate  in  Pcnnsylvani.i,  his  pany  ncvvr 
fell  in  with  his  wishes. 


^  M.  VIENNET. 

We  Icam  from  Paris  the  recent  death  of  M.  Viermet,  the  French 
Academician,  whose  name  is  ^vell  known  as  the  strenuous  and  persistent 
opponent  of  tlie  imperial  rigimf.  He  had  passed  hi*  ninetieth  year.  He 
entered  the  marine  artillery  in  1796,  and  was  for  some  months  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  the  English.  He  fought  under  the  banner  of  the  (irsr 
Emperor,  at  Lcipsic.  His  strong  political  opinions  contributed  largely  to 
prevent  his  professional  advancement.  During  the  "  Hundred  Days"  lie 
narrowly  escaped  transiiortation  for  voting  against  the  acU  atidilUiMiul ; 
but  when  the  second  restoration  came  about,  he  was  made  an  offker  of 
the  staff.  Disappointed  with  his  miiitary  prospects,  he  look  to  literature 
at  an  early  age.  His  "  Philosophical  Promenade  in  I'^e  la  Chaise 
Cemetery"  »-as  published  as  long  ago  .is  1814  ;  and  a  wish  which  he 
expressed  at  that  time  to  be  buried  in  a  particular  spot  in  that  place  of 
sepulture  from  which  a  line  view  of  Paris  is  obtained,  h.is  been  carried 
out  by  his  friends.  He  was  a  peer  in  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe,  and 
made  himself  remarkable  by  going  to  the  Chamber  as  a  bonrj-eoit  in  an 
omnibus  with  an  umbrella  under  his  arm.  He  wrote  several  fables 
and  some  tragedies,  among  others  "Clovis'*  and  '*  Constantin."  His 
acadecnical  discourses  were  models  of  purity  of  diction,  and  some  of  those 
delivered  in  his  extreme  old  age  were  among  bis  best.  M.  \'icnnet  was 
Grand  Master  of  the  French  Freemasons  of  the  Scotch  rite,  and  took  .i 
leading  and  succeisful  part,  some  years  ago,  against  the  project  of  ihc 
Covernment  lo  amalgamate  that  body  with  the  Grand  Orient.  "  There 
was  not,"  adds  one  of  the  French  papers,  "  in  the  AcadJmk  Fran{ai-u,  x 
more  bitter  or  persevering  opponent  of  the  Second  Empire  tlian  M. 
Vienaet." 
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Christopher  Kenrick. 

HIS  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES. 


CHAPTER  V. 


rxillLV  CRITICISM— A  CMArTKK  BV  THK  WAV. 


tiTJ 


JI^T  would  have  been  more  conducive  to  my  own  coinrorl,  and 
probably  more  satJs&ciory  lo  the  reader,  had  I  pubti»hed  no 
pait  of  this  story  until  it  ha<l  become  a  finished  and  com- 
plete performance. 

My  neglect  in  this  respect  has,  since  the  first  portion  of  the  narra- 
tive appeared)  subjected  me  to  a  running  lire  of  family  critidsm, 
objceiiods,  and  remonstrances.  This  is  not  ati ;  it  has  resulted  in  the 
introduction  of  a  new  feature  here  which  I  certainly  never  contem- 
plated at  the  outset — a  new  feature  whidi  may  or  may  not  pleiue  tlie 
reader. 

TXf  Gttaleman't  Magatine,  containing  my  opening  chapters,  has 
not  been  in  the  house  a  thy  before  Mn.  Kcniick  fovoura  me  witli 
her  conlidcntia]  opinion  upon  the  work. 

"  It  will  not  only  be  a  fiiilurc,  Christopher,"  ih«  says ;  "it  will 
do  the  family  irreparable  injury." 

"  Why  will  it  be  a  failure  ? "  I  inquire. 

'*  Because  it  ts  too  true,  my  dear,*'  she  says. 

"  And  why  will  it  injure  the  family  f"  I  ask. 

"  Because  it  is  too  true,"  my  wife  rcp\k%  a^m. 

"  Ja  tntthfulncss  will  be  its  greatctt  chaim  wWwVvc  v''^*"'*^  V'^^^l  ^ 
Vol.  ;.,  N.  5.  1868.  1  ►■ 
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*■  Readent  quiie  jog  with  Antony's  exdamaiioa — '  who  tells  toe  uue, 
thougli  in  his  tale  lie  death,  I  hcsr  him  as  he  flatter'd.' " 

"  1  do  not  OIK  about  Antony  or  the  public,"  my  wife  rejoins,  vrith 
more  than  onlinary  emphiuis.  •■  When  I  have  urged  you  to  tell  the 
story  of  your  life  I  never  for  one  moment  thought  you  would  describe 
it  so  closely." 

"  Have  you  any  other  objection  ? "  I  a§k,  qoietly, 

*■  I  shall  simply  be  confined  to  the  house  for  ever,  if  you  continue 
to  write  this  Ust  book  on  the  plan  you  have  set  out  with ;  I  shall  be 
a»liamed  to  vbit  any  one." 

My  wife  evidently  does  not  know  what  elisc  to  »y ;  so  she  bount-'cs 
off  lo  her  room,  and  leaves  me  to  digest  her  opinion.  There  is  some 
truth,  perhaps,  in  what  she  says ;  I  might  have  coloured  the  early 
chapters  a  little :  the  rest  can  take  care  of  themselves. 

After  our  evening  cup  of  coffee  on  that  same  day,  I  caa  see  tltat  I 
am  in  for  a  general  family  ciitici^iu. 

My  eldest  son  is  the  first  to  open  lire.  He  is  studying  for  the 
army ;  he  has  a  commission  in  the  militia,  and  that  gallant  force  will 
be  up  for  training  in  the  county  town  next  week. 

*'  Excuse  roe,  governor,"  says  my  eldest  son ;  "  but  1  wish  you  had 
not  considered  it  necessary  to  go  into  all  those  details  of  your  youth 
in  that  professed  autobiography  which  you  have  commenced," 

"  Indeed,"  I  reply,  willing  to  hear  all  that  my  family  can  udvince 
upon  the  subject. 

"  I  shall  be  chaffed  at  mess  next  week,  I  know." 

"  Indeed,"  I  say,  quietly. 

"  I  shall  be  asked  if  1  ever  ran  away  from  home." 

"  You  can  say  '  No,  you  were  never  miserable,' "  1  rejoin,  without 
the  slightest  erootion. 

'•  Ves,  but  governor,  is  it  really  necessary  to  go  into  all  those 
details  ?"  "I 

I  «ip  my  coffee  and  smile.  My  youngest  daughter  fshc  ts  cngsgCA 
to  our  promising  curate,  who  will  one  day  be  vicar  of  Hallow)  looks  U|> 
into  my  face,  and  says  she  has  been  asked  over  and  over  again,  which 
young  lady  papa  really  married,  the  one  with  the  blue  eyes  or  the  actress 
I  "  Pleasant,  truly,"  says  Mrs.  Kenrick,  "  to  have  one's  daughtet 
<Iuc3(ioned  in  this  fashion.  I  wish  you  had  told  (he  story  differently, 
Christopher,  if  you  persist  in  conlinuing  it,  do  pray  disguise  llie  focis 
in  some  way." 

"Shall  you  relate  that  Mamlat  atioiit  Mrs.  Mitdiing?"  continV 
my  youngest  gitl  \  "  than  i&isi  isWn  ^wa  -kwc  <ie«Tibing  to  mar 
the  other  night?"     '■ 
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Before  I  can  answer  tluii  lut  mi)uiryf  my  miliury  son  looks  cou- 
ingly  ;u  me,  and  ays,  "  I  vrish  the  governor  would  diop  the  Morjr 
altogether,  and  say  the  opening  of  it  was  uniply  done  in  fun." 

"  My  dear  children,"  I  iq>iy,  "  ihcre  in  nothing  to  he  ashamed  of 
in  tliis  narrative.  Out  greatest  men  have  made  their  own  way,  u  1 
have  done." 

"  But  they  don't  tell  everyl>ody  all  about  thai  antcccdenls,"  says 
my  xon, 

"  "  There  you  are  in  error.'my  boy.  Men,  who  have  risen  above  all 
other  men,  like  to  talk  of  what  they  we«.  My  old  friend,  George 
Stephenson,  delighted  to  chat  about  hj»  early  struggles ;  and  so,  1 
believe,  did  Telford,  though  I  never  mcl  him." 

*'  The  Kenricks  being  of  such  a  good  family,  as  wc  know  they 
are,  how  did  they  come  down  to  be  printers  ? "  asks  my  youngest 
daughter. 

"  Come  down.  Cissy ! "  I  exclaim,  wannly.  "  Come  down  1  The 
press  is  the  brightest  gem  in  oi:r  escutcheon,  niy  dejir,  as  it  is  in  that 
of  the  noble  house  of  Stanhope." 

"There'  you  have  done  it,"  says  my  wife  to  Cissy.  "If  your 
father  has  one  particular  hobby-horse  which  he  i»  never  tired  <A 
mounting,  it  is  the  presi^." 

"Come  downl"  I  repeat,  despite  this  side  attack  of  Mis.  Kenrick's* 
"  Printing  has  conferred  ttic  greatest  of  all  earthly  Uessings  upon 
]>oor  humanity.  Printers  were  men  of  special  consideration  not 
many  years  ago,  and  wore  swords.  Indeed,  tliey  may  wear  swords 
now ;  tltc  act  bestowing  upon  them  that  privilege  is  still  unrepealed." 

"  You  .ire  quoting  yourself,  Christopher — quoting  from  your '  Essay 
on  Printing,'  which  appeared  in  *  Bints  Encyclopadia," "  says  my 
wife. 

1  decline  to  be  pulled  up  in  this  way. 

"  The  story  of  printing  would  be  a  history  of  the  world's  civilisa- 
tion ;  and  the  history  of  lamous  printers  would  contain  a  list  of  the 
greatest  men  of  this  and  every  other  age.  To  say  nothing  of  Fraoktin, 
don't  you  Teroember  iJui  the  autlior  you  moat  admire,  Douglas  Jcrrold, 
was  a  printer  ?  " 

I  light  a  cheroot  and  walk  to  the  balcony,  which  looks  out  upon  a 
smooth,  wcli-cut  lawn,  adorned  with  croquet  hoops ;  and  I  commend 
my  own  taste,  tliough  it  be  a  painter's  trick,  in  having  the  pegs  tipped 
with  vermilion. 

"  Your  father  is  as  enthusiastic  about  printing  as  Mr,  Caxtoti  >.i.\ 
Bulwer's  novel,"  says  my  wife,  who  follows  tne,  uuiXvi^^  V«  ww  \vi 
mine.    She  ha*  no  sillv  pretentious  objections  w  a.  taiCi  o^jia.    'V'^ 
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riiy  for  interetiiect  readers  that  he  t 
WlieihcT  Ihb  one  be  father's  tea 
immensely  enlLTtaining." 

"Thank  you,  JIc^s."  I  reply,  still 

"  May  I  offer  a  suggestion  ? "  shi 

"  Ccnainly." 

'*  Dwotc  a  chapter  now  and  th< 
Hiory." 

••  A  gooti  idea,"  I  reply ;  "  but,  1! 
a  new  one,  I  fear.  Sir  Edward  Bui 
mentioned,  urouM  tell  you,  I  think 
Novel'  '• 

"  An  outline  of  out  convcmtio 
altogether."  says  Bess.     "  We  don't 

"  I  wiih  we  di<l,"  I  rejoin, 

"  Do  you,  father?  Do  yoo,  reall 
■ind  not  half  so  original  as  the  Kent 

"  Vanity,  my  love,  vanity,"  I  rcpl 

"  Al  all  events,  if  your  story  rcall 
it  is,  the  chat  of  the  hero  and  heroi 
their  own  lives  would  surely  be  an 
fail  to  be  interesting.     What  do  yoi 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  love ;  i 
in  it,"  rc|)tics  Mrs.  Kenriek,  "  tlie  1 
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How  IJtr  I  have  done  well  in  trusling  my  pen  to  carry  me  saiely 
and  crcdil:ibly  through  this  somewhat  extraneous  chapter  U  Tor  the 
reader  to  soy. 

I  pull  the  scampering  i|uiU  up,  after  tis  long  unchecked  gallop,  anil 
collect  my  thoughts  to  regain  the  old  highway  in  which  we  arc  to 
follow  the  vagaries  of  that  romantic  Stonyfield  i>rimer,  whose  history 
crops  up  in  my  mind  like  a  half-remembered  dream,  as  if  1  really 
were  net  Christopher  Kcnrick  at  all. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  STOKV   or   MY  l.tFF.   PROGItESSES. 


Having  sat  up  the  rematodcT  of  the  night  on  which  I  supped  willi 
Ikliss  Belmont  to  flni.th  my  report  of  the  magiiitcrial  proceedings 
already  referred  lo,  I  was  fully  entitled  to  the  leisure  which  I  pro- 
posed for  myself  on  the  morrow. 

I  marvel  at  the  physical  power  that  I  poKscssed  in  those  early 
days.  To  sit  up  half  the  night,  and  get  up,  bright  and  brisk,  early  the 
next  morning,  was  a  common  thing;  and  sometimes  I  did  not  go 
to  bed  at  all.  In  the  height  of  that  shon-hand  agony,  when  I 
was  getting  into  my  mind  Mr.  Haidtng's  strange  cliaraciers,  I  have 
sat  up  for  several  nights  in  a  week.  It  it  Inie  I  often  looked 
pale  and  ill ;  t>ul  a  little  additional  rest  soon  ]>ut  me  right  again, 
and  1  went  on  learning  my  newspaper  lesson,  and  working  out  my 
dcBtiny. 

After  rehearsal  on  this  next  day,  I  dived  up  that  smudgy  pusage 
beyond  which  Miss  Belmont  lodged,  and  asked  her  if  she  would  like 
to  sec  some  of  the  lions  of  Lindford. 

The  lady  was  most  gracious.     She  thanked  me  for  this  mack  of 
attention,  an<l  said  »he  would  accompany  me  with  pleasure.     I  see 
her  now  in  a  light  mti.-din  dress,  a  little  dingy  in  appearance,  a 
Galway  cloak,  and  a  bonnet  [timmed  with  blue.     I  see  her  com- 
panion in  a  suit  of  loose  grey  clothes,  with  a  cane  under  his  arm, 
a  black  hat  just  a  trifle  on  one  side  of  his  hc^d,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  swagger  in  his  gait.     'I'hey  are  An  odd-looking  couple, 
and  I  do  not  wonder  that  people  look  twice  at  them  as  they  pass , 
along  the  High  Street,     I  remember  to  have  heard  over  and  over' 
again  tlie  remarks  of  one  citiicn  lo  another,  in  an  undertone,  "  That'i  j 
Misj  Belmont,"  and  once  I  distinctly  noted  a  voice  vs-y-cv^," 
that's  Mr.  Kenrick." 

llcK  was  /anic  indeed  1     !  atn  frci  lo  conl«^  V\«A  'CKi>&  v*^*^j 
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recognition  was  sweet  to  mc  then,  vfhethcr  my  moncntary  £itn« 
arose  from  my  posiiion  on  ihc  pres-^  or  fVotn  the  fact  tbnt  I  wax 
WAlking  with  Miss  Julia  Bdraont,  from  the  Theatres  Royal  Druiy 
Uine  and  Haymarket, 

How  the  old  Mteet  eomei  up  in  my  memor>-,  witli  its  lines  of  quiet 
ithopit,  intermingled  with  qtiiclcr  private  houses.  On  the  Icl^  by  the 
bridge  is  the  ancient  conduit ;  further  on  we  pn.ts  beneath  the  Komnn 
arch,  and  then  we  climb  up  the  long  steep  hill  which  is  crowned  by 
Ihe  cathedral  and  castle. 

There  is  a  socbl  legend  to  (his  day  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the 
hill  diat  they  arc  the  aristocracy  of  I.indferd.  This  is  nol  believed 
in  by  the  people  below ;  but  the  hillitcs  frequently  five  Uicir 
neighbours  of  the  plain  startling  illustrations  of  their  own  faith.  An 
Mphill  lady  will  not  meet  a  lady  from  the  repons  of  the  bridge ;  an 
aphill  professional  looti^  do^vn,  in  more  «^-nst9  than  one,  upon  the 
prtrfessionaU  below ;  an  uphill  tradesman  sneers  at  a  below- the-liitl 
one ;  and  an  "|)hill  washerwoman  would  not  demean  hcnelf  by 
woiiring  the  linen  of  a  jierson  who  resided  downhill. 

These  distinctions  of  l.indford  society  created  a  perpetual  feud 
between  Uphill  and  Downhill,  .ind  there  was  no  chance  of  settling 
the  differeiKcs  of  the  two  sections  of  the  communii)-,  for  the  reason 
that  ihc  uphill  division  was  being  continually  strengthened  by  a 
desertion  from  below;  the  deserter  usually  turning  out  to  be  the 
Rcfcest  asserter  of  the  Iruth  of  the  arixtocrattc  legend  of  uphill 
caste. 

I  explained  this  Gull iverinn  kind  of  diffimlly  in  the  social  relations 
of  tJndford  to  Mira  Uelmont,  who  was  particularly  .imiucd  at  my 
recital. 

"  It  is  lucky  for  the  theatre  that  the  house  is  built  between  upbiU 
and  downhill,"  she  Kiid. 

"  Luckier  ih.it  it  i*  more  uphill  than  down,"  I  said,  '*  or  IJmlford 
would  never  have  seen  Miss  Belmont.  Two  yards  further  downhill, 
and  the  theatre  would  ha\'e  been  given  up  to  strollers  and  vagabonds. 
Uphill  would  not  have  supported  it,  and  Downhill  could  not  luivc 
afforded  the  luxury  all  to  itself." 

"  1)0  you  like  living  in  such  a  place  as  this,  Mr.  Kcnrick  ?  >Voulil 
you  not  rather  be  in  I^ndon?" 

"  1  like  l-indford,"  I  «''l,  "  and  I  never  was  in  London  but  onre. 

.Stay,  I  have  been  in  London  twice ;  once  when  I  jiassed  through  il 

hy  coach  ott  my  way  to  Slon^ficld.     I  was  only  four  months  old, 

however,  then,  and  comW  ti<j\  W  Mi\i  Vo  ^^a.'^*  \aJtMv  Ti«*i\  <M%t.vr:c  oT 

wliai  I  saw.     A  second x\n«;\  '(iai\i\\*»\&w«V,t'N\-«Ta.vv^>_^,Mjj 
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my  memory  is  confiiseil  concerning  tlie  great  Babylon's  appearance 
on  that  occasion.  \fy  fuihcr  look  mc  by  the  Ant  excunion  which 
hail  ever  started  tironi  Stonylidd,  and  I  remember  that  he  beat  me 
on  the  rcium  journey,  because  I  ueaily  fcl!  through  the  window  of 
the  carriage  in  my  an\icly  to  see  some  boais  on  a  river  which  vrc 
irerc  passing." 

"  Vou  are  a  strange  boy,  Mr.  Kenrick,"  said  the  u^tress. 

She  evidently  regarded  me  aw  a  sort  of  human  cunoaily,  and  I  felt 
flattered  that  I  had  midc  so  much  imprev^ion  upon  a  lady  of  such 
diittingtiiiihed  merit. 

I  showed  Mi»  Bclmoni  tlic  exterior  of  the  castle,  pointed  out  (o 
her  the  tower  where  criminals  underwent  their  sentence  of  death,  and 
then  we  strolled  through  the  cathedral. 

The  legend  of  the  two  painted  windows  in  the  transept  was 
unknown  to  her. 

"  I'hat  window,"  1  said,  pointing  to  the  one  on  my  tight,  "  was 
the  work  of  the  master,  and  this,"  pointing  to  that  on  tnyleJt.  "was 
the  work  of  his  apprentice.  Both  windows  were  uncovered  in  one  day, 
years  and  yean  ago.  F.ach  arti.it  ittood  on  llie  jMirapel  there  near  hi.s 
own  work.  The  maNter's  was  uncovered  first,  and  then  the  man's  was 
uncovered,  and  the  man's  was  by  far  the  finest  windon*  of  the  two;  so 
great  was  the  master's  chagrin,  tliat  he  threw  himself  to  the  gronnd  : 
and  that  mark  by  your  foot  is  a  blood  stain  \ " 

As  I  concluded.  Miss  Belmont  (luite  started  at  the  idea  of  standing 
by  tlie  poor  fellow's  blood.  She  had  taken  in  the  whole  slot}'  with 
Ihe  utmost  reliance  upon  its  truth. 

"  I  did  not  think  you  were  so  sensitive,"  I  said. 

"  You  told  (he  story  with  such  earnestness,  and  made  your  point 
so  dramatically,  that  I  could  feel  the  l>loo(I  on  my  foot.  You  would 
make  an  actor,  sir,"  replied  Miss  itclroont,  looking  at  me  without 
the  least  cynical  expression.  , 

"Of  course  the  .-Hory  is  only  legcndar}'.*  I  said. 

"  It  is  much  more  like  tnith  than  that  wrctclied  feud  of  Uphill  and 
Downhill,  which  is  as  bad  as  the  Lilliputian  ciunrrel  about  the  ^[gs, or 
that  stupid  business  in  Ihe  *  Corsican  Brothers.' " 

"  Over  tlie  college  yani,  and  down  yon  slope,"  1  said,  when  Wft^ 
were  once  more  mitsidc  the  cathedral,  "  are  the  ruins  of  a  rooiUcish 
chapel.     Would  you  like  to  walk  as  £ar?" 

*'  I  am  ([uite  in  your  han<ls,"  »aid  Miss  Belmont  pleasantly.  "  You 
have  afforded  me  so  much  pleasure,  that  i  leave  the  conclusion  a( 
our  walk  to  your  own  selection.     I  have  oiv\^  lo  \it%  "CimM.  "joi*  ^n*. 
uic  (line  to  get  to  Ihe  theatre  by  haW-pa%l  mx." 
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So  we  rambled  lo  the  monk's  chnpe),  ami  there  we  mt  do 
beneath  ibe  trees,  and  av  the  biy  bAjgci,  wiih  the  bi^  brown  Ui 
wing  Hails,  goii^  down  the  <iuict,  still  river. 

■•This  U  delicious,"  said  MUs  Belmont.     "  How  I  envy  girLi 
live  by  qaiet  places  like  theie,  girls  «ho  i>lay  their  parts  in  a 
world,  with  real  abbeys  and  n.-a1  trees  an<l  re.il  water.     It  is  a  we 
lire  tlut  of  an  adicss." 

"  ,Vre  you  in  earnest  ?  "  I  said. 

'*  I  was  never  more  so.    You  see  the  stage  from  the  froi»t ;  ji 
know  nothing  of  the  miterable  he;ut-l>urningi  behind.      It  i»  iru 
am  not  much  .-innoycd  now ;  I  have  cenain  business  to  do,  and  I 
it ;  but  at  first,  oh,  it  was  a  weary,  wretched  life." 

•'  I  should  have  thought  it  the  happiest  life  of  all.  The  whi 
worlil  seems  to  envy  you," 

"  The  xv-holc  world  looks  down  upon  us.  ^Vliy  etcn  the  Udio 
Dowuliill  woul<]  hnnlly  ileign  to  receive  Julia  Jielmont  as  th 
viuEor;  and  the  l'[>hill  women  would  not  think  me  entitled  to 
sc»t  in  the  scrvanls'  hall."  E.)id  Miss  Belmont  bitterly. 

"  Surely  this  taimot  be  true  ?  " 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Miss  Belmont ;  and  at  that  moment  I  aUrtl 
her  with  an  exclamation  of  Joy  and  suqirise. 

Beneath  tlie  trees  and  round  by  the  back  of  tlie  old  cliape),  «ri 
a  little  basket  in  licr  lund  full  of  wild  lloirt'en,  and  an  infant  Jumpi 
on  in  front,  i>asscd  tint  ])retty  girl  in  the  lama  frock. 

"  \\1iat  is  the  matter  ?  '  Miss  Belmont  asked. 

"  Oh,  is  not  that  a  pretty  gu"!  ?  "  1  exclaimed. 

'■  Rather  prcliy,"  said  the  actress,  '*  but  what  of  that  ?  DJcI  yi 
never  sec  a  pretty  girt  before  ?  " 

"  Only  once,  an<i  then  it  was  ihi>  umc  j-oung  lady." 

Mi»s  Relmont  must  have  known  iliat  this  was  not  laid  out  of  ar 
disrespect  to  her,  or  with  a  view  to  depreciate  her  charms ;  but  s) 
changed  the  subject  somewhat  coldly,  and  b}--.ind-by  suggestied  th, 
It  wa^  time  to  return  home. 

That  niglit  Mtu  Belmont  ])byed  belter  than  I  had  ever  seen  bi 
play  before.  The  piece  n-as  Lyiton  Bulwcr's  new  pUy  of  "  Th 
Iwly  of  Lyons."  which  had  only  recently  been  done  at  Cove 
Garden  with  Macready  as  Melnotte,  and  Mi»  Helen  I'aucit  a 
Pauline.  All  Lindford  was  at  the  theatre,  not  only  to  ice  the  itei 
play,  but  to  see  tlie  piece  which  Bulwer  had  written,  because  ih 
author  had  offered  himself  to  the  electors  of  Lindford  to  reptc«cn 
them  in  Tarliament. 

I'phill  and   Downhill  muttered  in  fotve,  I  say,  at  tltc  LiiulAm 
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llieAtre.  11ie  orcheiira  had  been  Mrengthenetl  Tor  t}ie  occasion,  and 
Kpednl  programme!!  prinicd  for  the  drest  tirclc  Right  opposiic  lo 
my  sc.it  sat  the  )'oung  laily  with  blue  eyes  and  1>rown  cuiH,  acconi- 
panicJ  by  the  darker  beauty,  her  sister,  s  loUoppiiig-loolcing  counlr}-- 
Rian,  and  a  chubby-faced  lady,  who  ttcemed  to  be  a  woman  in  some 
nutliorily  over  the  othen  ;  for  khc  »)I  in  the  birtt  «ent,  and  cowed  ihc 
bhic  eyes  now  and  then,  with  an  nngry  rcm.iik. 

From  the  stage  to  the  seat  opposite,  my  eyes  wandered  all  the 
night,  and  the  young  lady  in  white  muslin  (she  had  changed  hci  Uma 
frock)  caught  me  ga/ing  admiringly  at  her  more  than  once,  and  with- 
out seeming  displeased :  her  more  discreet  .si!.teT  of  the  dark  hair 
palpably  nudged  her  once  wlien  slie  seemed,  I  thought,  about  to 
convey  as  niudi  in  a  pleasant  smite. 

And  all  (he  time  Julia  Belmont  played  Pauline  with  a  grace  ami 
vigour  which  I  have  rarely  seen  excelled :  she  looked  the  part  to 
perfection ;  and  when  she  conlidcd  the  whole  secret  of  her  lo\c 
to  the  cloaked  figure,  when  ilie  said  she  would  mhcr  share 
Melnotte's  lowest  lot  Umn  wear  the  <Town  the  Bourbon  loat,  the 
house  almost  sobbed  willi  sympathy  \  Uphill  and  Downhill  were 
surprised  into  a  sudden  exhibition  of  real  feeling,  and  for  my  own 
]<art,  I  could  not  see  the  lady  in  the  curls  for  tears. 

How  Julia  Belmont  must  have  luted  me  if  slic  could  have  known 
that  in  these  latter  scenes  1  fancied  myself  Melnotte,  and  allotted 
the  part  of  Pauline  to  that  unknown  girl  with  the  blue  eyes  and  the 
soft,  sweet  imile: 

CHAPTER  VII. 

THi:    UKLLB  or   IIKOMFICLD    IIOAI3. 

How  it  came  about  that  at  this  early  period  of  my  life  1  might  haic 
olTered  my  han<I  to,  and  been  accepted  by,  three  diflerenl  marriage- 
able young  ladies,  is  a  mystery  to  mc  c^l:n  now.  In  these  d.iys,  3 
person  in  a  similar  position  might  sigh  in  vain  for  the  smallest 
recognition  from  ladies  ewn  of  the  modest  rank  of  the  trio  which 
honoured  mc  with  such  complimentary  recognition.  But  all  classes 
of  society  have  changed  very  considerably  in  tliirty  years: 

It  is  quite  certain  I  must  hav«  been  a  very  manly  youth,  unless 
the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  one  young  lady,  who 
was  evidently  desirous  to  win  my  good  opinion,  paid  similar  coun 
to  every  odier  gentleman  ;  the  other.  Miss  Bchnont,  was  awtat^^A  Vi 
my  somewliat  unsophisticated  manners ;  Mv\  \\w  v\\«4  "k^s  ■>.\\in>5^'i 
wy  Fmc,  as  ijovd/sts  say,  and  there  an  ci\<i. 
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.  Jt  Menwd  to  me  iLs  if  I  were  ileKtiiied  to  know  all  the  be^mlie*  of 
Lindford,  before  I  mode  llie  ar<tuaintaiice  of  thm  fair  npparitioQ  in 
[he  Urns  fiock,  who  was  to  nuke  ftU  other  altracitions  pnle  their 
incfTcclual  Tirea. 

^fts3  AmetU  Birt  was  a  celebrated  young  lady  in  LintlCord  when  1 
wa.i  roalnculuting  in  the  }oumaUftlic  school  of  Uiat  micUand  ilisirict 
of  Kn^hnd,  and  I  wait  surpnited  to  diKOvcr  in  this  hHir  of  Bromfickl 
Road,  the  sister-in-law  of  an  old  friend  of  the  KcniiclcN. 

My  introduction  to  her  came  about  in  thb  wise  :— 

t)ne moining,  when  I  was  poring  over  thut  cvcrlasiiiij-  notebook 
in  the  reporter's  room  of  ihc  Lin^J-'nl  Jirrn/J,  there  Knteretl  to 
Mr.  Richard  Fitzwallon,  wluun  I  had  known  at  Slonyficld. 

"How  ilo  you  do.ywing  Kenrick?"  he  sud,  in  his  gushitig 
"  liow  do  you  do,  young  Kcnrick  ?" 

"  Vcr)-  well,  ihank  you,"  I  said  ;  "  how  do  you  do  ?  " 

"  Cnpiul,"  said  >tr.  Fitzwallon  ;  "  why,  how  long  have  you  ben 
here?" 

*'  Ever  so  long,"  I  said. 

"  I  nvr  your  father  lost  week,  and  ptonitsed  to  mil  and  see  liov 
you  were  gelling  on." 

"Ohl"  I  said,  brightening  up.    "And  how  was  my  father,  sir  ^' 

"  Very  well  indeed." 

"  Did  he  say  much  about  me  ?  " 

"  Said  you'd  nin  awsy,  and  all  that  son  of  thing." 

"  No  more  ?    Is  he  coming  to  sec  me  ?  " 

"Yes;  I  think  he  said  he  should  come  to  see  you." 

"  And  my  mother,  six?" 

"  Vet)-  unwell  indeed,  very  unwell." 

"  Did  ihcy  seem  hurt  ai  my  slaying  away?"  I  said.  "  Did  tliey  say 
they  mined  me  much?" 

"  No,  not  they:  you  were  a  great  Murce  of  annoyance  to  them, 
weren't  you,  young  Kcnrick,  eh  ?  " 

I  did  not  answer  this  last  question.  It  cut  me  to  the  quick  to 
feel  that  I  was  not  roiucd,  that  I  was  not  lamented.  Moreover 
I  thought  there  was  a  patronising  style  in  Mr.  l-'ilxwalton's  ;iddre^ 
which  *K  displeaung  to  n>c.  t  had  niistiken  my  visitor  in  that 
respect;  he  was  a  good  fellow,  and  a  most  hospitable,  kindly 
gentleman. 

At  Stonyfield  the  Fiuwaltons  were  aristocrats.  Old  f'itawalton 
was  a  magistrate,  lived  in  a  great  bnck  house,  kept  horses,  and  had 
all  beggars  impriM>ned.  His  um  Richard  was  a  manubctitrer  on  a 
large  scale,  but  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  h(«  father  ha<l  tu  pay  hit 
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<Iel>ls  when  Ihe  works  closed,  and  ihc  bankers  returned  Rkhanl"* 
cheques.  After  ilut  Mr.  Richard  ran  awajr  with  %  Durset>inan's 
daughter,  marrim]  h«r,  and  took  an  apgioinlment  as  chief  draughts- 
man m  the  great  iron-works  at  I.indford,  wJierc  he  had  resided  some 
)iix  months  when  he  railed  upon  me. 

Richard  Fit/walton  was  decidedly  handsome.  About  thirty  yean 
of  «gc,  he  was  a  well-built,  athletic -looking  fellow,  niih  light  brown  hair 
and  sanguine  blue  eyes.  His  costume  always  seemed  made  to  match 
his  complexion  and  maitner.  Ereryiliing  he  wore  was  loose  ;ind 
flowing :  his  collant  were  low  an<I  am]>le,  hi.t  neckerrhief  always  tied 
in  a  ssiIot'e  knot,  his  trouurs  fastened  round  the  naist  with  a  belt ; 
he  never  wore  gloves,  and  he  looked  more  like  a  yachtsman  juM 
come  home  from  a  pleasant  voyage,  than  a  draugbuman  who  hail 
been  sitting;  over  a  drawing-board  at  die  I.indford  Iron-works. 

"Will  you  come  and  see  us,  Master  Runaway?"  he  said  on  this 
moniing  when  he  called  upon  me. 

"  I  shall  be  very  ha])py," 

"Burton  Villa,  Bromficld  Road,"  he  said.  "Wc  dine  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.     Will  you  come  and  have  tea  at  six  tonight  ?'' 

«  Thank  you,  I  will." 

"  Put  on  your  flannels  and  we'll  have  a  pull  afterwnrcl*." 

".All  right,"  I  said,  Fitxwalton's  geniality  beginning  10  tell  upon 
me. 

In  the  evening  I  presented  myself  at  Burton  Villa,  which  was 
])rettily  situated  upon  the  sloj)C  of  Bromfield  Road,  conveniently  over- 
looking the  county  gaol,  where  the  melancholy  wheel  of  the  tread- 
mill was  continually  going  round.  Beyond  this  there  were  a  few 
trees  and  a  bit  of  distant  hill. 

I  entered  a  small  green  gate,  and  found  myself  in  .i  small  wjilled 
garden,  then  under  a  small  porch,  and  in  two  minutes  aftcnvards  in 
a  small  halt,  where  I  was  received  by  a  small  lady~a  piiuanl,  bright 
lillte  woman,  with  dark  eyes  anil  hair. 

"  Mr.  Kenrick,  I  iuppo(U,"  sat<l  the  lady. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  making  my  best  bow. 

"  Very  glad  to  sec  yoti.  Come  In  ;  Richard  will  be  here  presently. 
My  sister,  Miss  Amelia  Birt,  Mr.  Kenrick," 

Amelia  was  a  young  lady  of  most  fair  and  fat  proportions.  She 
was  dressed  in  the  height  of  the  fashion  of  those  days,  and  wore  an 
exceedingly  low  dressi.  She  came  forward,  and  offered  me  a  fat,  rosy 
tilde  hand,  anil  thereupon  began  to  make  love  to  me  at  once.  Mavia^ 
fixed  me  with  an  endearing  glance,  she  leUTCiVoVttwa.V,*^^^****'-^ 
me  A  white  round  arm,  ilut  was  ccnam\y  p\ta*a^t  \«  ^<>^ '^'V*''- 
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I  imagine  Miss  Amelia  was  sbout  the  age  of  Julia  Bclmonl,  but 
Nhc  would  have  made  two  of  Ihat  young  lady  in  widih,  though  she 
wa.s  considerably  shorter  in  height  She  wore  her  hair  tightly  houD<l 
to  her  head;  h«r  eyes  rested  upon  you  with  languid,  endearing 
glances,  and  when  she  laughed  she  did  so  with  .1 1'reity  little  affecta- 
tion, which  she  had  acquired  in  un  effort  to  hide  a  slight  touch  of 
decay  in  one  of  her  front  teeth. 

I  coidd  not  but  feel  fUttcrcd  to  receive  sucli  marked  attention  as  thai 
with  whicii  Miss  Amelia  favoured  me ;  but  my  conceit  suffered  a  rude- 
Dvertiirow  in  days  that  followed,  when  1  found  that  Miss  Amelia 
made  love  to  everybody.  If  she  had  no  visitors  on  llie  spot  to  ca|x 
tivate  and  enthral  nilh  her  languiUiing  e^-es,  %lie  sat  at  t)>c  window 
and  piercetl  the  hciirts  of  passers-by.  One  comjuest  was  nothing  to 
hcr^  she  went  in  for  nwhotc  host  of  suitors ;  and  she  had  no  rcspecl 
for  persons. 

When  Richard  FilKwaltoo  came,  Amelia  gave  him  a  loud  bouncing 
kiss  on  the  cheek  before  her  sister  his  wife  had  time  to  speak  ;  where- 
upon iliat  gentleman  said, — 

"  Get  on  your  linen  togs  af^er  tea,  we  arc  going  for  a  pull ;  Chris- 
topher Kcnrick  can  row." 

"  I'm  glad  of  that,"  said  Mrs.  Fiuwalton  in  her  brisk,  bright  way. 
"  I.ct  us  have  tea  at  once." 

We  had  tea  at  on<:e ;  a  substarit!;il,  north  midland  tea  :  a  nice 
little  steak,  some  cold  ham,  hot  muftins,  and  a  dish  of  stiawbernc« 
afterwards.  I  sat  near  Miss  Amelia,  and  we  talked  together  as  if  we 
had  known  each  other  for  many  years.  I  had  been  acquainted  with 
her  broilier-in-law  at  Sioiiyficid,  but  only  through  his  father,  who 
had  taken  a  great  deal  of  notice  of  me  io  that  little  bookseller's  !iho[>, 
and  had  once  invited  me  to  go  home  witl]  him  and  have  a  ride  on 
one  of  his  horses,  which  I  had  done  to  his  tost  and  my  own,  break- 
ing the  horse's  knees,  and  narrowly  escaping  myself  with  a  whole  neck. 

After  tea  Mi^  .\mclia  came  out  in  a  dress  and  jacket  of  white 
linen,  trimmed  with  blue,  and  she  took  my  arm  with  a  charming 
familiarity  that  made  me  feel  iiiiite  last  and  manly,  llic  [leujile 
looked  at  us  almost  as  much  ax  tlicy  had  looked  at  Miss  Julia^Belmont 
an<l  her  guide  lo  the  curiosities  of  Lindford. 

By-and  by  we  arrived  at  the  quiet,  sluggish  river,  engaged  our 
boat,  and  surtcd.  Miss  Amelia  taking  the  ribbons  to  steer,  Mrs. 
t'itzwalton  establishing  herself  near  me  in  the  bow,  and  Mr,  Fitx- 
waJton  Uking  stroke  oar. 

He  Jiad  hardly  got  wtV\  itoAct  tttx^Jci  ■«\ie.'a,'«t  ww  j. ^uc-oared  boat 
■JieaU  of  us. 
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*^  Hut's  Tom  Fot(pttc's  boai,"  slid  Ficzwalion,  looking  rouut. 
**  Let's  pall  up  ind  luive  a  race." 

On  reaching  Folgate'*  boat  we  found  it  occupie<1,  as  our  own  vras, 
by  two  gentlemen  snd  two  lailtes. 

•'  How's  the  fiir  coxswain  ?  "  asked  one,  their  bow  oar. 

"  Very  well,  thank  you,"  said  Miss  Amelia,  taking  ihe  title  as 
tliough  it  had  been  honourably  conferred  by  some  powerful  institution. 

*'  Tom,  we  are  Roing  to  race  you." 

"  All  right— fire  away,  sir,"  said  Toin.     "  Amelia  ^all  itarl  us." 

"  One,  two,  three,"  said  Amelia,  with  a  htlle  laugh,  carefully 
inaDagcd  with  respect  to  that  decayed  tooth. 

Away  went  ilie  two  boats.  Wc  all  rowed  in  downright  earnest. 
The  ladies  cheered  us  on.  I  pulled  witli  all  my  might.  Only  a 
vigorous  spurt  now  and  then,  on  either  side,  made  the  slightest  diflec- 
ence.  Once  wu  had  nearly  fouled  our  opponent*,  but  tlii-s  was  in 
tile  fair  coxswain's  efforts  to  get  the  bcit  water  at  a  bend  of  the  river. 
The  young  lady  was  successful,  which  made  up  somewhat  for  the 
additional  weight  we  carried  in  our  stem. 

When  the  Halfway  House  oimc  in  sight  we  were  slightly  in 
advance,  and  at  the  gail  wc  h.-id  the  adv.intage  by  nearly  a  boat's 
length.  Then,  in  an  exhausted  condition,  wc  laid  down  our  oars, 
li  was  with  no  little  difficulty  that  I  landu<l  after  this  terrible  exertion. 
.My  fagged  look  excited  the  interest  of  the  ladies  and  the  sympathy  of 
the  men. 

Tom  Folgate  said  I  was  a  plucky  little  beggar ;  but  he  liad  heard 
of  me  before,  and  was  vet>-  glad  to  meet  me— aye,  and  to  be  beaten 
by  mc,  toa 

"  Heard  of  mc  1 "  I  said,  in  some  surprise,  when  Tom  handed  mc 
a  foaming  bumper  of  shandy-gaiT. 

"  Vcs,     Why  old  Mitching  is  continually  talking  about  you." 

'■  Indeed,"  I  said. 

"Does  nothing  else;  you're  quite  a  hero  in  his  eyes;  .vid  Mr*. 
Mitching  says  you  are  the  dearest  young  man." 

Then  all  tlie  ladies  laughed,  and  Miss  Amelia  repeated  Tom's 
words,  "  The  dearest  youi\g  man  ! " 

I  felt  a  little  confused  at  this,  but  I  had  presence  of  mind  enough 
to  say,— 

"  Then  here's  Mrs.  Mitchiog's  health ! " 

"  Braro ! "  exdaimcd  Tom  Folgate.    "  Sweet  Ann  Mitching  I " 

The  ladiei  tittered  again,  and  then,  at  die  ^lugge^iion  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
walton,  wc  walked  out  into  the  Hallway  lioM'sc  VsA-'iMit^!.,  a-vA 
ihenre  into  the  open  meadows  beyoi\OL,  vAveie  tverj  V\\.<*  Nwt*."** 
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Uought  with  it  the  scent  of  newly-mown  hay.  Here  ire  m«t  another 
^iquattc  party,  anj  Miss  Amelia  con^derin^  it  necessary  to  captivate 
a  youth  of  finccn  summers  and  his  father,  Tom  Fc^teand  1  had  an 
opportunity  for  the  exchange  of  funlicr  compliments. 

Tom  Folgatc  &tooi],  at  lejisl,  six  feet  in  his  boating  &boei ;  but  his 
was  one  of  those  compact  Azures  Uiat  look  much  les.-t  thoin  they  are. 
He  had  a  <l.irk  blue  eye,  prominent  lips,  a  well  cut  no«e.  and  red, 
crisp,  curly  h.nir.  All  his  .-ictions  denoted  firmness  and  passion.  He 
had  a  long,  manly  stride;  and  a  toud,  full  laugh.  He  spoke  in  a 
deep  raice;  said  cynical  things  with  a  noisy  kind  of  relish;  and 
swept  away  all  minor  considerations  of  the  proprieties  with  a  con- 
teinptuout  Rourixh  of  his  arm. 

"  I  doni  set  U](  for  a  saint,"  he  would  say ;  "  nor  any  wch  dam 
nonsense.  I  have  seen  the  world,  and  know  what  humbug  there  is 
in  it.  Don't  talk  to  me  of  virtue  and  patrioli.ini.  Koi  1  ]  know  all 
about  it,  Kenny,  my  boy ;  but  it  is  all  right  to  believe  in  it,  if  you 
can.  Don't  let  me  influence  you.  Look  at  Fitzwalton's  sister-in- 
law  :  there's  an  example  of  the  world,  if  you  like :  as  hollow  as 
hell!" 

ITiis  «•»»  Tom  Folgnte's  language  to  me  after  we  haj  all  retunied 
to  Lindford  that  nighl,  and  after  I  had  smoked  two  cigars  with  him 
at  his  rooms. 

"  1  like  you,  Chiistopher  Kcnrick  ;  and  I  shall  call  you  Kenny,  as 
Mr.  Mitching  does.     Eh  ?    \V'hai  do  you  say  ?    May  I  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,"  I  said. 

"  You  call  ine  Tom,  and  let  us  be  friends.  It's  a  twopenny- 
hilfiwrniy  hole,  this  l.indfoid  j  and  a  fresh  hearted  friend,  like  you,  is 
a  novelty  here,  I  can  tell  you.  I  like  a  feUow  who's  had  the  pluck  to 
cut  his  home  and  stand  up  fur  himsieir." 

"  I  have  someiimes  felt  sorry  that  I  did  so,"  I  replied. 

"You've  got  sensibilities,  I  supi>osc"  replied  Tom.  "Beastly 
things  to  have  ;  get  nd  of  them  at  once.  Don't  care  for  anything  or 
anybody ;  work  your  own  way  according  to  your  lights ;  don't  be 
licked  in  anything  you  undertake }  and  let  sensibilities  aitd  all  such 
rot  go  to  the  devil." 

It  was  not  long  before  I  (ttscoreied  that  Tom  Polftate,  UIc«  tuony 
others  did  not  altogether  act  upon  his  own  advice.  His  was  a  strange, 
contradictory,  [lassioiiate  nature.  This  cynical  fellow  had  evidently 
been  struggling  with  sensibilities  all  his  life-  A  wise  writer  has  some- 
where said  that  ftDc  sensibilities  arc  tike  it  oodbines,  delightful  luxuries 
of  beauty  to  tvfine  round  4  solid,  upright  stem  orundcr^unding;  but 
wry  poor  things  if,  vmswsUmei  t-j  »McvBgi\,\\ii'^  mil  \d».  v*  <x«c^ 
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Kleng  the  ground.  My  dcnr  fricniJ  Tom  had  c^'i(l<;iitl>'  been  ham- 
pered with  sensibilities ;  hod  thrown  thcin  down,  and  left  ilKm  to 
creep  and  trail  vrhcrc  they  pleased,  10  be  trodden  on  and  bniiscd, 
and  he  had  felt  their  w-oundx. 

Raiting  against  everything,  lie  rcmindc<l  mc  of  the  inci<knt  which 
Goldunitli  relates  in  his  "  Letters  frotna  Citieen  of  the  World,"  vrherc 
the  nian  in  black  encounters  the  bqgars,  aod  whiUt  talking  of  the 
enlat^gement  of  prisons  and  the  crime  of  beggtiry,  relieve.)  Ihc  mendi- 
cants On  the  fiy.  I  cannot  say  that,  in  the  end,  thi.t  judgment  of 
mine  wax  altogether  verifietl ;  for  1  would  not  have  upon  my  soul  the 
crimes  of  Tom  Folgatc  for  Valentine's 

"  Tvi'cnij  MU,  U  atl  Iticlr  uuiil*  were  pmrl*. 
Th«  mttr  nccl.ir,  uid  (ke  rodU  yan  tcM-" 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

MRS.    HITCHINO  GIVES  A   PARTi'. 

"  We  ,ire  going  to  have  a  few  friends  this  evening,  Mr  Kenrick. 
Wilt  you  come?"  said  Mrs.  Mitching,  addressing  mc  a  few  days  after 
my  boating  excursion. 

Duly  a[>]>rcciating  the  honour  tJms  conferred  upon  me,  I  aca:]>tal 
the  inviution  with  pleasure.  1  answered  Mn.  Mitching  Out  I  felt 
honoured  by  her  kinil  reinembnince  of  me. 

"  Bring  your  violin  :  we  intenil  to  luvc  a  little  music.  Mr.  Tom 
Folgatc  is  coming;  Mr.  Wilion  and  the  Miss  WUtons,  Mr.  FiUwalton 
and  Mrs.  Fitzwalion,  and  some  other  people  are  expected." 
'"Mt.  Mitching  was  in  a  desperate  fuss  when  I  arrived,  balancing  his 
eye-glasses  at  everything  with  praUeworth)-  pericverance,  and  now  and 
then  saying  pleasant  tilings  to  hit  wife  with  a  becoming  amount  of 
admiration  and  humility.  Mr.  Mitching  never  made  speeches  to  his 
wife,  but  he  did  to  everybody  etsc.  (Ic  button-holed  people  like  the 
Ancient  Manner,  and  addressed  them  as  if  they  were  the  Lindford 
Town  Council  or  the  British  House  of  Commons.  But  Mta.  Mitching 
would  not  consent  to  be  ticatcd  as  an  audience;  and  the  pompout 
old  gentleman  respected  any  wish  of  Mrs.  Mitching's  with  something 
like  awe  and  reveicncc, 

"The  first  arrival,  Chrinopher"  he  said,  as  I  entered.  "The  first 
arrival ;  that's  right.  Punctuality,  my  boy,  is  the  soul  of  s\icccss ; — 
puncnulily,  my  boy,  is  appreciated  at  the  LMfoi-J  Hirald ;  punc- 
'ItBlity  ~" 

"iicoTp:'.  Xcl  US  Ignore  the  iliop  to-nig\\\,"  saiA ■b^^v  VtWfAiiwi- 
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"  Ccriainly,  my  dear,"  saUl  Mr.  Milching,  in  reply. 

"  An<i  don't  make  s|)ecchcs  at  present." 

"  B)-  no  means,  my  love,  I  was  merely  remarking  ilait " 

"Then,  don't  remark,  my  love.     Mr,  Kenrick,  how  do  you  <Io?" 

She  was  in  one  of  her  grand  moods,  thU  )>rctty  little  woinim ;  aod 
Mr.  Milching  knew  how  to  t>c  stiUnissive  upon  such  occasions. 

"  I  hope  you  arc  «ell,  Mr.  Kenrick  ? "  said  the  lady,  looking  down 
at  her  white  gau«y  dress,  and  then  surveying  herself  in  a  mirror  where 
her  pinky  while  complexion,  her  blue  eyes  (set  oft  viith  just  a  scntk 
shadow,  i>ui  on  with  a  camel-hatr  brush),  looked  Mill  more  enchanting 
by  the  aid  of  a  little  distance  and  a  sombre  wall  paper. 

How  do  I  know  that  Mis.  Milching  used  artilicial  mexns  to 
enhance  her  beauty  ?  Never  mind,  my  friend.  You  nuy  lake  it  for 
gnnted  that  I  will  not  deceive  yon.  Mts.  Milching  n'as  a  beautiful 
woman  ;  but  she  was  not  content  to  be  simply  beautiful,  she  wished 
to  be  altogether  overpowering;  so  she  increased  the  brilliant  daule 
of  her  eyes  by  artificial  means ;  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether 
slic  did  not  paint,  ever  so  little— ever  so  little,  I  say,  becatue  she 
might  have  had  all  thai  rosy  bloom  without  painting.  She  wns  one 
of  the  prettiest,  most  fascinating  little  women  I  e\er  saw  in  ray  life ; 
but  there  w;is  at  limes  just  a  triltc  of  mystery  in  her  conversation  and 
just  a  twinkle  of  devilry  in  her  eye,  that  it  were  mere  folly  to  try  to 
interpret. 

"  There  I  that  is  your  editor's  ring,  I  am  sure.  Oo  and  meet  him, 
George." 

Mr.  Matching  thereupon  darted  to  the  drawing-room  door,  bikI 
received  Mr.  Noel  Stanton,  the  conductor  of  that  illustrious  jooinal 
at  Lindford,  upon  whidi  I  had  the  honour  of  a  leading  appointmeitL 

Mr.  Noel  Sianton  w.xs  a  gentleman  who  believed  in  one  man,  who 
had  the  highest  respect  for  the  genius  and  ability,  and  experience  and 
honour  of  one  indiridual,  Mr.  Noel  Stanton  believed  in  Mr.  Nod 
Stanton.  It  was  the  leading  principle  of  his  life  to  assert  lite  supe- 
riority of  Mr.  Stanton'.i  judgment  and  Mr.  Stanton's  ability.  No 
matter  that  you  looked  in  vain  for  any  brilliant  example  of  Mr.  Noel 
Stanton's  genius  in  the  IfcralJ,  Mr.  Stanton  knew  cvcrjthing,  couki 
do  et'erything,  had  seen  everything.  On  the  smallest  prxnocation  he 
wonl<l  take  off  his  spectacles,  rub  ihcm  with  his  silk  handkcichicT, 
and  tell  you  so.  Vet  he  was  evidently  a  young  man.  If  you  threw 
out  a  gentle  hint  that  he  was  young  to  have  had  so  much  expe- 
rience, he  would  tell  you  that  he  had  lived  ;  yes,  sir,  lived.  He  had 
not  muddled  away  existence  ;  he  had  not  been  in  Lindford  all  lus 
/t/c.     On  the  contrary,  lie  \\a.i  tmXf  \ic«a  "w  \i»fiSw4  >)»«.*  xean, 
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duriog  wliich  time  he  haO  made  himself  too  valuable  to  the  pbcc  for 
IJndford  ever  to  do  without  him.  Was  he  nol  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  Heratdi  Had  he  not  put  dowu  the  bumptiouEncss  of  the  oppo- 
nents whofD  h«  found  rampant  against  Mitchlng's  paper  when  f\t%\  he 
came  to  Lindfbrd  ?  Had  he  not  asserted  the  power  and  independence 
of  tlic  press  a^inst  tlie  overbearing  insolence  of  the  lortl  lieutenant? 
Had  be  not  dereated,  in  a  famous  controvers}-,  the  matt  powerful 
cleric  in  the  city  ?  An<I,  above  nil.  had  he  not  increased  by  many 
hundreds  the  circiilalion  of  the  I/f/alJ  amongst  the  higher  and  more 
intellectual  clasMis  of  I-indfurdthin;  ?  If  you  had  the  slightest  doubt 
upon  these  points,  Mr.  Noel  Stanton  would  wipe  hb  passes,  and 
convince  you,  without  for  one  moment  begrudging  the  valuable  lime 
which  his  explanations  would  occupy ;  and  he  would  dine  nith  you 
aAerwards,  and  win  your  money  at  whi.it  or  billiards  with  a  degr^jc  of 
condescension  and  magnanimity  perfcclly  charming  to  behold. 

"Ah!  how  do  you  do,  Mr.  Sianton?  how  are  you,  sir?"  Mr. 
Milching  fljssily  excbumed,  when  the  illustrious  editor  appeared. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Milching?"  said  Mr.  Noc]  Sunton,  in  reply. 
:idjiiiting  his  shining  spc<ta<Ie»  with  both  hands.  "  Very  warm, 
Mitching.  Ah!  Mrs.  Mitching,  I  hope  I  lind  you  well  this 
evening  ?  " 

If  there  was  one  man  wliom  I  admired  up  to  the  commeDOcmcnt 
of  Mrs.  Mitching's  part)',  for  his  intellectual  power,  and  his  general 
knowledge  of  the  world,  above  all  others,  it  was  Atr.  Noel  Sianton- 
I  checked  off  in  my  mind  his  personal  atlribute«  and  liix  wise 
sayings  with  great  rclislL  I  little  tltought  tliat  the  day  would  arrive 
when  I  should  square  up  at  liim  in  his  own  room,  and  plant  my 
right  full  ui>on  his  proboscis,  as  they  would  say  tn  ibc  Kng. 

He  looked  ijuite  Jistingui  on  the  n^t  of  this  fomous  party.  His 
blue  frock  coat,  liglil  waistcoat,  an<l  grey  trousers  were  perfect ;  and 
iie  expbine<l  to  Mn.  Mitching  that  he  had  not  dressed  lit  rigueur, 
understanding  that  the  entertainment  was  not  a  dinner  parly,  but 
rather  a  pleasant  evening  meeting  ft  /amiile.  He  uljusted  his  stiff 
stick'Up  collars  as  he  saixl  so,  and  wriggled  further  into  his  coat.  His 
h.-tir  was  in  elaborate  friuy  cuiU ;  and  ht.t  whiskers,  in  furzy-looking 
clumps,  rested  upon  his  collar,  ami  nude  bis  shari>,  incisive  nose 
look  all  the  sliarper. 

Mr.  Mitcliing  always  subsided  in  presence  of  Mr.  N'oc)  Stanton. 
The  bright,  sparkling  t]>ec1aclet  of  the  editor  seemed  to  cut  out  even 
Mr.  Mitching's  lieavy  gold  rimmcrs,  which  the  proprietor  balanced  in 
vain  on  bis  capacious  nose,  or  poi»d  argmnentatively  between  the 
tliumb  and  finger  of  his  right  hand.  Mr.  SiantOD  had  oid^  \o  UV^  o! 
Vou  L,  N.  S.  1S6&  I  » 
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his  light  and  elegant  spccUclcs,  rub  them  <)diberatcl)r,  and  then  re- 
place them,  to  overawe  and  completely  vanquish  the  gentleman  erf 
the  gol<l  rimmers.  1'his  reminds  mc  that  the  more  irreverent  cttJ/cns 
of  Lindford  called  Mr.  Noel  Sunton  "Specs,"  varied  occasionally 
with  ihc  cognomen  of  "  Collar*"  Wherever  j-ou  saw  him,  your  eye 
would  always  fall,  in  tlie  Titki  place,  upon  his  Npectftdes,  the  dauling 
lirilliancy  of  which'  sent  you  s])ce(Iily  in  retreat  to  his  collars,  t 
hold  that  there  is  character  in  shirt  colUn,  Vou  could  have  swom, 
liad  you  seen  Mr.  Stanton's  oollare  hanging  out  W  dry,  as  I  often  riid, 
that  they  belonged  to  an  extraordinary  man. 

AVcll,  Mr.  Stanlon  had  hardly  arrived  when  my  big,  red-headed 
friend  Tom  Folgate  arrived  alno,  and  made  a  great  point  or  shaking 
lundu  with  roe,  and  complimenting  me  U]>on  my  boating  capabilities. 

Tom  was  got  up  in  full  evening  dretts  ;  and,  if  he  hud  been  a  news- 
p.iper  man,  ht;  would  prubalily  have  cut  out  Mr.  Stanton  in  my  estinU' 
lion  ;  but  Mr.  Folgaie  was  only  an  engineer,  nnd,  what  is  more,  he 
had  lather  a  mean  opinion  of  the  press  and  prcn  men.  He  use^l  to 
call  Mr.  Mitching  an  old  fool,  and  Noel  Stanton  a  conceited  ass, 
which,  for  a  lime,  rather  lowered  Mr.  Folgate  in  my  estimation, 
though  there  was  a  certain  manliness  about  Tom  whidi  could  not 
fail  to  impress  everj-body  in  his  Etvour. 

*rhe  next  arrival  was  ray  gushing  friend,  Ifr.  Fitiwalton,  hU  bright- 
eyed  little  wife,  and  his  lazy,  languishing,  buxom  fister-in-Uw,  Miu 
Dirt. 

Whilst  Mrs.  Mitching  was  doing  Ihc  amiable,  as  tlic  modem  phrase 
goes,  to  Mrs,  I-'itiwalton  and  her  cheery,  chatty  consort,  Mr.  Mitchiog 
tried  to  make  a  grand  speech  to  Miss  Bin  in  a  quiet  comer ;  but  the 
plot  was  discovered  by  Mrs.  Mitdiing,  who  speediljr  defeated  the 
daring  rebel,  thus  enabling  Misa  Birt  to  take  the  seat  which  1  gi] 
bntly  ofl'ered  to  her ;  whereupon  Miss  Birt  smiled  most  pleasantly 
upon  me,  with  due  and  proper  conwderation  for  het  decayed  tooth. 

It  seemed  as  if  it  were  the  fate  of  that  young  lady  in  the  lama 
frock  to  flash  upon  mc  and  surprise  mc  into  inextricable  confusion 
upon  all  occasions.  I  had  scarcely  told  Miss  Birt  how  glad  I  wa^ 
that  she  had  come,  when  I  looked  up  to  discover  in  the  youngest 
Miss  Wilton  my  unknown  beauty.  For  a  moment  I  seemed  to  lose 
myself  in  a  kind  of  mental  fog,  th.it  left  mc  blushing  aiw]  bowing  to 
the  two  Miss  Wiltons,  whom  I  had  first  seen  on  that  mcmonblc 
ei-cning  in  the  High  Street. 

1'ca  and  coffee  was  being  hande<l  about,  aitd  some  other  person* 
Jud  come  in  before  I  <\«ltc  kwew  what  I  was  doing.  Indeed,  it  wm 
not  until  Miss  Bin  hart  \i\iiwis,tA  *ito>wgh  *\«  \*«.  wA  \»^w«H, «C 
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"The  Battle  or  Prague,"  and  got  into  the  cries  of  the  wounded  and 
alt  the  oihcr  [loinp  ant!  drcuraslance  of  that  valuable  com[>0(Ution, 
thui  1  recovered  my  self-possosion  suflkienlly  to  speak  to  Esther 
Witlon's  mother. 

Mr.  Noel  Stanton  led  the  fat  and  fair  Miss  Bin,  in  a  high  state  i 
exciiement,  to  a  seat  close  by  my  chair,  and  she  at  once  proccede 
to  auail  the  editorial  heart  id  a  toanner  that  was  by  no  means  dis- 
agreeable to  Mr.  Stanton,  who  ptoceeiied  to  impress  her  in  return 
with   an   account  of  his  dislinguishcrl   family  conncction.s,  and   of 
certain  romantic  incidcnis  in  his  remarkable  joumati^tic  career. 

Presently  I  found  courage  enough  to  address  Esther  Wilton,  and  I^ 
am  lM>und  to  say  that  she  did  not  seem  quite  so  self-possessed  as  t' 
have  seen  her  since  upon  many  more  trying  occasions  than  that  of  ^ 
an  evening  party.     I  have  a  faculty  for  remembering  little  details 
of  manner  and  cxprcision  long  after  thej-  occur,  and  I   shall  never 
fotgcl  Ihc  soft  trcmour  of  her  first  words,  and  the  slightly  nervous 
action  of  that  tantalising  little  fan  bchin<l  which  she  occasionally  hid 
a  blush  or  a  smile. 

She  w.os  a  perfect  picttire  of  health,  this  round,  dimpled  beauty,  ^ 
with  pouting  lips  and  supple  waist     Her  mother  was  evidently  a ' 
quiet,  weak,  affectionate,  silly  old  woman,  and  her  sister  Emmy  a 
sharp,  clever  girl.    Between  them  they  succeeded  in  keeping  Esther 
in  a  constant  state  of  alarm  as  to  her  general  beliaviour.     Esther 
had  rather  the  manner  of  a  prettyslavewhohadnotherown  way,  and 
was  continually  throwing  out  aj>jieali  for  aKt^istance.   And  no  wonder ; 
for  she  had  two  other  sisters  besides  Emmy,  two  elderly  aislcrs,  thcl 
offspring  of  Mrs.  Wilton's  first  husband,  and  these  ladies  had  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  upper  hand  over  Mrs.  Wilton,  though  their 
influcnoc  was  sometimes  checked  by  the  bad  conduct  of  a  married 
brother,  who  had  been  their  especial  favourite,  and  who  occasionally 'J 
amused  himself  by  turning  his  wife  and  family  out  of  doors,  whilst  he*^ 
smashed  all  his  furniture,  and  went  to  sleep  blind  drunk  amidst  the 
diiru. 

This,  however,  b  by  the  way ;  let  us  return  lo  that  hot,  stuffy 
drawing-room,  and  listen  to  the  serio-comic,  half  sentimental,  half 
humorous  ballad  which  Mrs.  Mitching  is  singing  witli  so  much 
zest ;  whilst  Tom  Folgale  turns  over  the  leaves  and  looks  into  her 
languiiAing  eyes,  evidently  to  the  discomfon  of  Miss  Emmy  Wilton, 
who  is  watching  him  from  a  distance. 

"Thank  you.     Very  well  sung,  indeed,"  said  Mt.  Nwi\?iKMW«^' 
when  the  song  was  finished;  whiUl  Tom  l:c\g,3.u  \,(toV  iJcv^t  \-a&t* 
hand  like  »  prince  on  the  stage,  and  led  Wt  W  Vicr  wsax,  ■wVwc,  'Axw 
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CAidully  dis]>o(iing  bcr  dress  lo  the  best  advanUtge,  she  fell  back  int» 
a  eea  or  inuilin,  and  looked  i>TorokingIy  bewitching.  Uy-aDd-by  Tom 
Folgatc  went  aod  sat  near  Miss  Emmy  Wilton,  who  treated  liiin  niiK 
maiked  coldness,  and  cast  a  scomrul  glance  at  Mrs.  Miiching. 

Then  I  was  called  upon  to  produce  my  violin,  which  I  did  witir 
more  than  my  customary  nervousness;  and  Mi.ts  Kmmy  ^^'itIon 
accompanied  me,  at  sight,  in  a  tittle  piece  onanged  by  a  noted  per- 
former. We  got  through  the  duel  without  actually  breaking  down; 
but  it  was  a  melancholy  exhibition,  and  with  the  exception  of  Esther 
^Vilton  and  her  mother,  this  seemed  lo  be  the  opinion  of  the  audience 
generally.  I  hid  my  diminished  head  in  a  comer  afiem-ards,  dote 
by  Esther  and  her  mother.  'Hie  former  said,  with  a  sweet  smile, 
that  I  played  beautifully  \  whilst  Mr^L  Wilton,  endorsing  the  opinion 
of  her  daughter,  went  into  the  family  history  of  two  persons  who 
played  the  fiddle  when  slic  was  a  girl,  one  of  whom  cut  liis  throat 
during  a  seizure  at  his  house  for  rent,  and  the  other  was  made  fun  of 
for  many  a  year  because  during  an  attack  upon  )tim  by  robbers  he 
was  reported  to  have  exclaimed,  "Take  my  life,  but  spare  my 
fiddle!" 

1  smile  at  myself  now  when  I  think  how  complacently  I  sat  and 
listened  to  that  poor  old  woman's  stories,  laughing  promptly  at  the 
proper  place,  an<l  sighing  when  she  did.  Esther  looked  at  me  and 
smiled,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  summon  up  couiagc  enough  to 
take  her  down  to  Kuppcr ;  but  during  a  momcnlar}'  word  or  two  wiib 
Tom  Fulgate,  that  wretched  "  Specs"  came  forvard  and  secured  Esther 
— tliat  wretched  "  Specs,"  I  say,  for  I  hated  him  Jujt  then  with  a  mortal 
hatred;  and  as  I  blundered  downstairs  with  some  whccxy  o)d 
woman,  whose  name  I  lud  not  heard,  I  muttered  to  myself,  "con- 
ceited ass  I"  "Specs!"  "Collars  I"  and  a  variety  of  other  cpitheu 
by  no  means  complimentary-  to  Mr.  Noel  Stanton. 

How  it  came  about  that  Miss  Birt  allowed  Mr.  Stanton  to  cKafw 
her  is  a  mysterj-  to  mc,  even  now,  unless  it  arose  out  of  some  blundrr- 
tng  upon  tJic  part  of  Mr.  Mitching,  wlio  walked  off  fus^iily  with  Miss 
Bin,  before  ^Irs.  Mitching  had  time  to  make  him  lake  do«-n  Mir. 
WUton. 

During  supper  1  looked  across  Iwo  lobster^  a  jmr  of  chickens,  artd 
a  iiam  at  Mi»s  Eiilier  Wilton,  and  she  was  certainly  not  displeased 
at  my  most  unmistakable  glances  of  love  and  admiration.  I  drank 
champagne  in  an  abstracted  sort  of  way,  and  nibbled  tlie  crust  of  a 
haid-baked  roll ;  but  I  ate  nothing.  I  drank  champagne,  and  com- 
posed imaginary  vcrwn  m  ^raiw  (A  ^rhsT'a  beauty,  and  gradually 
/bund  myself  gcuitig  awi^  '^'-o  ^  'K«Ai  ^  ™1  awv,\R  tiVMesv  ■^ws*. 
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■was  a  mulliludc  of  lights,  a  conriised  maw  of  faces,  and  a  jumble  of 
lobstcrt,  chickens,  jc11i»,  and  other  dainties,  which  people  were 
ulking  about  and  praising  in  a  stupid.  Idiotic  kind  of  manner  that 
seemed  puiiling,  but  not  at  all  strange. 

I  remember  quietly  slipping  out  into  the  hall,  and  leaving  the 
house  in  a  strange,  wandering  bshion,  and  silling  in  the  porch  of  ihe 
oltl  church  close  by,  until  I  he.-inl  a  voice  that  «oiinded  like  Mk. 
Mitching*s  say,  in  a  whisper,  "  Good-bye,  dear,"  and  then  I  saw  Tom 
Folgate,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  lotingc  pa^t  me,  and  sigh  a 
great  sigh,  whether  of  pain  or  relief,  I  could  not  distinguish. 

"  Hollo,  sir  \  •'  1  said. 

"  Hollo !  Who  are  you  ?  Why,  Kenny,  as  I  live  I "  replied  Tom. 
"  Eveijbody  was  wondering  what  had  become  of  you." 

"  Indeed,  sir  ?  "  I  siammcrcd. 

"  Yes.     Weren't  you  well,  eh,  Kenny  ?  '■ 

"  No,  I  was  not  well,''  I  replied. 

Then  Tom  laughed  a  1ou<l  laugh,  and  took  mc  by  the  arm,  and 
said,  "  Come  along,  my  boy." 

And  we  went  home,  Tom  laughing  all  the  way  at  my  abuse  of 
"  Specs,"  whom  I  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  as  a  conceited,  Ktuck-up 
ass,  which  was  a  most  ungrateful  thing  10  do,  seeing  that  ho  had 
always  behaved  most  kindly  to  mc  ;  but  it  is  human  nature  to  let  the 
smallest  offence  shut  your  mind  to  the  memory  of  former  kindnesses. 
Moreover,  it  often  ha]>peni  that  you  dislike  a  person  on  account  of 
some  unintentional  wrong  on  his  part,  and  you  never  give  him  the 
opportunity  to  set  himself  right  with  you.  I  quite  haled  Noel 
Stanton  on  that  night,  and  I  am  sure  he  docs  not  know  to  this  day 
thai  he  annoyed  mc  by  taking  Esther  Wilion  down  to  supper. 

When  I  left  Tom  Folgate  at  my  own  door,  or  laiher  when  he  left 
me  there,  he  pointed  to  a  light  in  a  bedroom  vrindow  about  six  houses 
off,  .ind  at  right  angles  with  mine. 

"  You  see  that,  Kenny?"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  I  said. 

"That  is  Esther  Wilton's  room.  I  fancy  Emmy  and  lisiher  sleep 
*og«her." 

When  I  had  said  "Good-night,"  and  tlie  sound  of  Tom's  firm 
tread  began  to  grow  faint  in  the  distance,  the  light  at  Wilton's  di*- 
.appeared,  and  a  head  covered  wiili  curls  looked  out  for  a  luoinent 
into  the  t^uiet  night. 

If  "hanging  and  winng  goes  by  dw.im'j;'  as  '&\t  anKWt*. ■sa-v'w^ 
quoted  by  N'eriisa  hath  it,  what  is  my  licsXmv^     ^  letrv'mlws  vi>W' 
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aaked  myself  as  I  stood  there  with  mjrlatch'JcQr  vatching,  in  a  vtxf 
maadlin  &^on,  I  fear,  the  window  where  that  dear  head  a.ppemnA. 
It  oGcuired  to  roe  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  Mttle  that  point 
as  soon  as  possible.     If  I  could  have  said,  "diav  die  curtaiB, 
NerissB,  and  bring  me  to  that  myBteiioua  caske^"  I  woald  have 
sealed  my  &te  at  once;     I  was  not  accustuDed'to  dimk  diampagae 
in  heated  rooms,  and  Tom  Folgate  should  have  opoied  dkat  disgnstr 
ing  door  of  Mrs.  Nixon's  for  me.     It  is  ao  dd  joke  to  aay  that  aoae- 
body  had  tampered  with  the  lock.     I  don't  know  bow  Icmg  I  seood 
upon  that  lonely  dooistep.    There  is  an  inddmt  in  "Hard  'nmea* 
which  made  a  great  impression  upon  me  irtten  I  read  iL      Two 
fdlows  intoxicated  on  the  highway  are  a^ed  for  assistance  in  «  case 
of  life  and  death.     One  of  them  omiprehends  piesently  what  is  ck- 
pected  of  him,  and  plunging  his  face  into  a  pool  of  cxAA  water,  ttands 
up  beftKe  the  half-ciazed  woman,  sober  and  a  man.    There  was  no 
pool  of  cold  water  near  Nixon's,  or  I  should  have  been  glad  of  it; 
Utt  my  head  ached  and  my  brain  throbbed  like  an  engine  widi  cxtia 
du^  imposed  upon  it     I  am  in  doubt  to  this  di^  how  IcMig  it  was 
before  that  obstinate'  lock  yielded  to  my  latdiley;  but  I  know  I 
quoted  Mr.  Feeble  over  and  over  agun,  "  An'  it  be  my  destiny,'  So ; 
an' it  be  not,  So;"  butwhethN' this  bad  reference  to  the- pontbili^ of 
dy  destiny  leading  me  to  wait  on  die"doorstep  uotfl  die  aSSt.  cane 
in  die  morning,  or  applied  to  the  chance  of  my  manying  Esther 
Wilton,  will  always  be  involved  amongst  several  other  subjects  of 
doubt  associated  with  the  closing  scenes  of  Mrs.  Mitching'a  par^. 

( Te  ie  cBnlinurd. ) 
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^ARLIAMENT  sands  prorogued  till  the  iCili  Novem- 
ber ;  but  it  h  to  be  tlidwived,  I  believe,  by  royal  pra- 
cUmntion  witliin  a  few  tiays  of  ihc  .ijipeaniiice  of  tlie 
titHl/tmtJH,  and  then,  for  tvrcnty-cighl  days  »t  Ic-ikl, 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  will  go  nud  by  Act  of  Pailiament ;  pro-  j 
iNibly  three  miliions  of  money  will  be  thrown  into  the  streets;  ni 
thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  gentlcnien  will  half  kill  diemsclrcs  in 
haranguing  and  canvassing  tlie  Iree  and  independent  electora  Gar 
the  privil^e  and  honour  of  reprenentintj;  ihctn  in  the  Houiu; 
of  Commons,  and  at  a  ])eriod  of  the  yc.^  when  London  i«  simply 
hideous,  "My  lords  and  gentlemen"  will  meet  in  St.  StcphenS 
to  brcalc  the  seals  off  the  Act  of  Settlement  and  the  Trcaiy  of 
Union,  to  reduce  government  acro&s  St.  George's  Clianncl  to  "n 
mere  matter  of  police,"  to  depose  Disraeli,  and,  generally,  to  commit 
havoc  witli  tlie  Biiiisli  Constitution  in  Cburcti  and  Stale,  or  to 
renew  Mr.  Disraeli's  tenure  of  power,  to  reform  and  renovate  lIk 
Irish  KstAblishmcni  u[>on  ibc  plan  of  the  Irish  Church  CommiRioneni. 
and  to  nuiiniiun  our  I'rotesUnt  institutions  without  violating  tbe 
religious  sentiments  of  our  sensitive  8nd  high-spirited  Roman 
Catholic  countrymen. 

'I'o  the  ins  and  out.s  these  issues,  I  know,  represent  the  issues  of 
political  life  and  death,  that  is,  10,009/.  or  i  j,ooo/.  a  year  perhaps  to 
half-a-dozcn  right  hon.  and  learned  gentlemen,  stars  and  garters  to  a 
iFoop  of  noble  lords,  mitres  and  peerages  to  a  host  of  rectors  and  squires, 
ami  ihc  prospect  of  1,100/.  a  year  in  the  agtveable  form  of  a  commls- 
sioncrship  of  something  or  otiier  to  the  rank  ant!  file  of  the  victorious 
army.  To  me  these  issues  represent  nothing  more  than  what  the) 
really  are.  Neither  Gladstone  nor  Disraeli  visit  me  in  the  night 
watdies.  I  belong  neither  to  the  Guclphs  nor  the  Gbibclines.  I 
have  hedged  the  trillc  I  laid  against  Gladstone  in  South  Lancashire 
by  taking  the  odds  ngsiinst  him  at  Grcenwi<:h  ;  and  I  can,  therefore, 
read  the  'Iimfs'  return  of  the  polls,  when  Uiey  are  published,  with  al 
least  as  much  nonchalance  as  I  have  just  reiid  Lieutenant  Hcrtchcl's 
notes  on  the  Eclipse  of  the  Sun.  1  h&vc  9.  v^otouxA  iM.'Cck  'Coo^.'&ot' 
BritiAh  ConstituLion  will,  at  least,  outlive  mc-,  a\\■!l,\l^.^^\.^^»^**''*'■ 
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proposes  to  turn  Dank  SlocV  into  Tcminabk  Annuities,  or  to  wipe 
out  th«   National  Debt  with  a  hiiongc,  I  &luill  tliinic  no   worse  tX 
htm  for  eating  up  his  book  on  th«  "Union  of  Church  and  Sute," 
letf  by  leaf,  artichoke  fishion,  and  running  a   tilt   nt    the   Irish 
Church,  than  I  think  of  Mr.  Disrai-tl  for  m-allowing   ,-ill    his  anii 
Rd'oiTEi   speeches,  tJirowing  his  principles  to   the  winds,  and   tt- 
cstAblishing  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  franchise  of  scot  and  lot  as  ihr 
basis  of  oiit  syttein  of  pirliamentaT}-  representation.     Looking  :it  the 
contest  from   thi*  [KHnt  of  vievr,   I   tan  light  ray  ciyar   with  the 
Premier's  address  to  his  constituents,  and,  without    the   slightest 
twinge,  picture  the  right  hon.  genllcmnn  in  his  study  at  Fltighendeo 
or  Groavenor  Gate  casting  up  his  gains  and  losses,  nnd  dcvclopiiti;  a 
policy  to  "  heal  the  woun<U  of  sUticted  ceniurics  "  out  of  tlie  speeches 
of  >fr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Sir  Roundcll  Palmer.     I  kno* 
how  skilfully  Mr  Disraeli  can  spin  Penelope's  web;   and  when,  hy 
a  tong  process  of  what  logicians  call  .')p{>roxiniation,  the  politics  of 
Whig  and  Tor)'  have  been  reduced  to  the  colours  of  a  straw,  I  can 
hardly  find  it  in  my  heart  to  anathematise  the  r^ht  hon.  gentlenunS 
tactics,  even  though  these  tactics  should,  in  the  eyes  of  rJii^-alroo* 
politicians  like  tlie  Marijuis  of  Salisbury,  illustrate  the  morals  of  an 
adventurer ;  for  I  am  afraid  we  are  all  tairetl  with  the  same  bnisk 
There  is,  I  know,  a  great  deal  to  be  uid  in  favour  of  atoning  fat 
Lord  I'alnterston's  lapses  in  principle  by  the  sacrifice  of  Mr  Disnelii 
but,  perhaps,  after  all,  it  might  be  juster  to  grant  a  general  amnestf, 
and  revive  the  golden  age  of  ])oliiics  in  the  Householders'  Parliament 
under  the  leadership  of  Vivian  Grey.     We  owe  tomeiliing  ourselves 
to  the  memory  of  I^rd  Palmcrston ;  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  PremiOi 
pleamntly  marks  the  irony  of  the  utuation. 

I  know  only  one  drawback  to  parliamcnury  life,  and  that  is  a 
general  election.  To  ssy  nothing  at  all  of  election  bills — the  ugliest 
and  dirtiest  bills  that  one  sees,  and  which  it  is  genemlly  prudent  to 
use  for  cigar  spills,  and  pay  without  looking  at  anything  but  the 
IoUlIs — there  is  an  amount  of  Itard  work  in  Oie  form  of  speaking  and 
canvassing  that  is  simply  hideous  to  most  men ;  and  Mr.  Disraeli, 
with  these  "  ancient  and  constitutional  franchises  "  of  his,  has  simply 
added  to  the  horrors  of  an  election  fourfold.  "  You  have  tto  concep- 
tion of  what  I  ha\c  to  go  through  down  here,"  says  a  frieitil  of  mioe, 
who  is  contesting  a  borougli  which,  at  present,  I  can  only  say  is  aon^- 
where  between  here  nnd  Caivpadocia.  "  I  have  to  pay  my  respects 
to  alwut  ten  tliousand  elector*.  E-'our-lifths  of  them,  the  chairman  of 
my  committee  assures  mc,  on  his  honour,  are  I.it*enls  to  the  roiv.  I 
ha^-c  been  at  work  day  and  night  for  the  past  six  weeks.     I  have  not 
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had  a  single  day's  )h00ting  or  liihing ;  and  yet  I  1i;tve  ^ill  anollicr 
fortnight's  work  before  me.  I  xca  up  four  dnys  out  of  the  seven  nl 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  pick  tip  the  early  worms  as  they  go  to 
work,  and  I  have  to  hunt  up  electors  at  all  hour«  of  the  night  in 
courts  and  alleyx  that  will  );ive  tne  the  yellow  fever  10  think  of  next 
July.  I  attend  ward  meetings  in  i>ul)lic-hoiise«  and  tan-yards  twice  a 
week  to  explain  my  views  on  ihc  topi«  of  the  <lay  to  my  fluiire  con- 
stituents, and  to  answer  questions— and  such  questions!  What  1 
think  of  the  three-cornered  trick  ?  rfow  I  voted  upon  the  Oog  Tax? 
What  I  think  about  Currency  What  my  opinion  is  upon  Courts  of 
Conciliation  ?  \Vhctlicr  I  will  vote  for  the  Permissive  Bill  ?  How  I 
got  my  pen.sion  ?  Whether  I  think  I  have  cither  a  moral  or  a  legal 
right  to  it?  How  I  intend  to  deal  with  RitualiHts?  Whether  I  will 
blow  up  the  fortifications  o(  Hermwda,  throw  u|i  the  colonies,  <li.ilKind 
the  army,  and  put  the  Tixvy  out  of  commission  ;  abolish  all  sinccitre.s. 
relieve  the  bishops  of  their  duties  in  Parliament,  and  pass  an  act  for 
the  protection  of  trade  unions  ?  Of  course,  I  offend  ten  to  every  one 
that  I  conciliate  by  my  replies;  and  the  next  day  the  Tory  papers 
are  down  upon  me,  expoung  my  incon»i!(ten<;y  and  my  faithlesitneia, 
'denouncing  my  revolutionary  and  godless  tendencies,  and  Heaven 
knows  what  be.tidc:!.  I  am  anathematised  by  the  dean  and  chapter 
with  bell,  book,  and  candle ;  I  am  preached  at  cvei>'  Sunday  after- 
noon by  the  prebendaries,  and  lampooned  and  caricatured  by  the 
wits.  I  have  a  brace  of  Tories  to  fight,  and  a  working  men's  candi- 
date for  a  colleague,  who  is  looking  all  the  split  votes  on  the 
hypothesis  that  I  sliall  not  want  them-  Thank  Ood  I  it  is  a  penal 
offence  to  bribe,  or  else — well,  you  know  what  Lowe  said.  If  par 
liamentaiy  life  is  to  be  tolerable  under  this  system,  wc  must  have, 
not  triennial  or  septennial  Parliaments,  but  ten  j-cars'  Parliaments." 
1  (Mn  "  vouch  for  every  fact "  of  my  friend's  pathetic  de3cri|)tion  of 
his  contest ;  for  I  have  had  a  run  through  the  shires,  and  seen  the 
constituencies  exercising  their  right  of  baiting  Cabinet  Ministers  and 
parliamentary  representatives — and  I  speak  from  pergonal  observa- 
tion when  I  say  that  they  bait  them  even  more  mercilessly  than  they 
are  baited  at  t«-o  o'clock  in  the  morning  by  the  keenest  and  most 
audacious  matadors  of  St  Stephen's— Bcrnal  Osborne,  A>Tton,  or 
Bright.  Of  course,  there  is  only  one  way  of  dealing  with  a  can- 
tankerous constituent  or  a  riotous  meeting,  and  that  is  by  keeping  tip 
a  sort  of  good-humoured  audacity.  Resent  an  interruption,  lose 
your  temper,  or  go  off  into  an  expbnation,  and  B<='  pro^y.  (>"*  i**  "^ 
good  word  for  hares  or  rabbits,  sneer  a,l  X\\c  \».\\ox.\.cffc,  wt  xn.\Wj«  ^ 
sj'JlaWc  Agatnst  the  Permissive  Bill,  3n\*i  "u  \s  a>i  ^V  '♦•^''^  '*''**    '^  *** 
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may  as  well  finish  off  your  speech  u  once ;  for  when  once  you  have 
raised  ihc  demon  of  democracy  in  an  English  mob  you  may  try  all 
ihe  incarnations  of  &o|)1)i&lry  and  eloquence  in  vain  to  Uy  (he  spirit 
)'Oii  have  called  from  its  lair.  It  iit  a  rough  oourec  of  political  trainii^ 
Ihis,  to  put  men  of  tlioiight  and  culture  through  as  a  preliminary  for 
ihc  House  of  Commons;  but  if  the  gentlemen  of  England  are  to 
hold  their  own  in  the  government  of  the  counlr>-,  to  vindicate  their 
superiority  to  mere  demagogues,  they  must  acmstom  themselves  to  it, 
and  vanquish  demugogues  with  their  own  weapons.  EngUi>d,  it  has 
been  said,  is  unrivallcc)  for  two  things — sport  and  politics.  Happily, 
most  of  our  politicians  are  sportsmen,  and  know  how  to  ride  at  a 
livc-bairci]  gate  after  the  hounds  as  well  as  they  know  bow  to  face  an 
ugly  amendment  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  if  sportsmen  wi^i 
to  keep  the  imperial  game  of  politics  in  their  ovm  hands,  they  mut 
stu<ly  politics  as  they  stu<1y  phea:(ants  and  partridges. 

Kcjuesentative  institutions  in  England  .-ite  now  on  their  trial ;  for 
in  no  other  part  of  the  world  do  lepiescniativc  institutions  exist  in 
all  the  simplicity  and  strength  th.it  tliey  exist  in  this  couatiy.  In 
America  the  power  of  Ihc  people  is  held  in  check  by  a  scries  of 
jttringent  guards  of  a  wcil-defiiied  nature.  In  I-'rancc  the  power  of 
Ihe  people  is  little  more  than  a  phrase.  Here,  and  here  alone, 
popular  power  is  what  it  professes  to  be  ;  and  here,  till  now,  repre- 
sentation, as  the  basis  of  a  system  of  imperial  government,  has  liecn 
rather  a  fiction  than  a  fact.  Though  the  mother  of  parliaments,  and 
ilie  model  of  all  free  states,  high  political  power  in  tliis  country,  up 
till  now,  has  been  practically  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy, 
an<I  has  been  exercised  by  them  niih  singular  moderation  and 
sagacity.  That  power  n  now  in  the  hands  of  the  mass  of  tlic 
people;  and  upon  its  exercise  depend  the  position  and  the  pros- 
|)crity  of  the  prerogative  slate  of  Europe.  Under  the  old  system  the 
House  of  (Commons  has  represented  all  the  higlicjt  intelligence  and 
practical  ability  of  the  country.  Imperfect  and  faulty  as  out  system 
has  been,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  tliat  it  has  worked  well ;  for  it  has 
kept  the  doors  of  the  House  of  Common):  open  to  men  of  all  isidts, 
men  of  every  type  of  thought,  of  every  variety  of  experience ;  and  its 
legislation,  as  liir  as  it  has  gone,  has  been  just,  enlightened,  and  suc- 
cessful. The  House  of  Commons  still  possesses  all  its  power.  It 
still  possesses  all  its  original  attractions  for  nien  of  ambition,  for  men 
of  property,  for  men  of  tliought  and  culture.  It  stiti  forms  the  avenue 
to  all  the  highest  honours  of  Ihe  state,  to  all  the  great  posts  of 
jovemmeni,  of  diplomacy,  and  of  law ;  and  Englishmen  of  all  ranks 
MiU  i^ok  l«  «  seat  in  tlieHouf-cot  OiaaMin.i.  u.  ckw:,  <A  '^MiVn^^wu. 
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honours  ihat  they  mh  aluin ;  for  the  House  of  Commons  ix  still  not 
only  tlic  first  club  in  London,  but  an  assembly  distinguished  above 
all  oiliei  asMinbtics  of  its  Icind  l>y  its  high  tone,  its  pcnonal  puritj-, 
and  its  independence.  Whether  it  tJiall  retain  these  chnr.-tcicristics 
depeids  upon  the  choice  oJ*  the  electors ;  and,  so  far  as  1  can  see  at 
present,  1  am  glad  to  observe  that  there  will  be  little  or  do  alteration 
ill  the /*«■  jiww/ of  the  new  Pailiament  in  comparison  with  that  which 
in  a  few  days  will  be  relegated  to  the  domain  of  history  will]  oil  the 
honours  of  a  royal  proclamation. 

Every  scat,  wh«re  the  scnitinising  eye  of  an  election  agent  can 
detect  the  slightest  prospect  of  success,  will  be  contested  by  either 
Whig  or  Tory,  and  contested,  apparently,  with  a  keenness  which  has 
characterised  few  of  our  recent  elections.  County  constituencies 
like  West  Siiflotk  and  South  and  Fast  Devon,  Carmaithenshire  and 
North  Warwickshire,  where,  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Com  Laws, 
the  representation  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Tories,  arc  now 
to  be  contested  by  the  Liberals ;  and  Captain  Parry,  of  Madryn,  h»i 
even  dirown  down  the  gauntlet  as  a  Liberal  against  Lord  Pcnrhyn 
and  his  son,  Mr.  Dougbs  Pcnniint,  in  what  has  hilhcno  been  con- 
udered  one  of  the  most  intensely  Conservative  counties  within  the 
four  seas — Carnarvonshire,  a  county  where,  for  nearly  seventy  years, 
1  believe,  the  representation  has  been  in  the  liands  of  a  single  family, 
and  no  I.tbernl  gentleman  has  c^'er  shown  his  face  on  tlie  liu.vtings. 
And  it  is  the  ssmc  in  the  boroughs.  An  audacious  young  barrister, 
ihc  son  of  a  peer,  but  a  Radical  of  the  Radicals,  the  Hon.  George 
Brodrick,  is  bearding  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  his  onn  pocket- 
borough  of  Woodstock ;  and  Lord  Chelsea  is  in  the  fieUl  at  Bury, 
where  three  years  ago  even  Mr.  Frederick  Peel  was  thought  too  Con- 
servative in  his  tcndcnries.  Tories  arc  in  the  field  at  ^raiingham,  and 
Radicals  at  Liverpool.  But,  with  .ill  the  prep.irations  that  arc  in  progress 
for  testing  the  temper  of  the  constituencies  upon  the  rival  schemes  of 
policy  laid  down  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  you  may  took 
in  vain  through  the  columns  of  the  Timei  to  finil  the  names  of  more 
than  a  doien  men  who  diO'er  from  the  recognised  type  of  pariia- 
inentary  candidates  ;  and  these  men  are,  for  the  most  jnrt,  represen- 
tatives of  the  Reform  League,  and  are  contesting  the  seats,  not  of 
Conservatives,  but  of  Liberals.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  strike  out  of  this 
list  Ihc  name  of  the  president  of  the  League  :  for  Mr.  Beales.  after 
all,  is  3  gentleman  of  position  and  education,  and  is  linked  with  men 
like  Mr.  Bradlau^li,  Mr.  Odger,  Mr.  Hartwell,  and  Mr.  Holyoake  only 
by  similarity  of  political  senlimcnis.  ITiese  t»tn  Mt  -AVV^^iSoitV* ■&>■;. 
working  classes  as  their  special  repicMtiUi^ifw  -.  '\jmv  "fc^  *x<i  ii»ws. 
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the  only  candidates  whose  ai>]>ear3occ  in  i)ie  House  of  Commons 
would  excite  llie  slightest  leinark  from  the  oWesi,  or,  I  majr  add,  ihc 
most  hyperciiiical  of  iht  oM  olais  of  members.  Mr.  Ernest  Jones's 
name  is  closely  asROci.iied  with  the  Clurtists ;  and  lie,  too,  is,  I 
believe,  contesting  M.inchcster  as  a  representative  of  the  Reform 
League  :  but  Mr.  Jones  is  a  gcnilcman  by  birth  and  education  ;  anrl 
Mr.  George  Wilson,  who  is  standing  for  Halifax  on  similar  principles 
to  those  of  Mr.  Jones,  is  a  great  Manchester  cotton -!ip inner.  Mr. 
Frederick  Peel,  Sir  John  Trela.wney,  Mr.  Contngham,  Mr.  HaiT)' 
Thompson,  Mr.  Walter,  the  ptx)prietor  of  the  Time^  newspaper,  »nd 
the  Right  Hon.  W.  N.  Masscy  have  all  been  in  Parliament  before. 
The  names  of  Sir  Robcn  Hamilton,  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff, 
the  Hon.  Gcoigc  Bro<lrick,  the  Hon.  Auberon  Herbert,  Sir  Geo^e 
Jenkinson,  Sir  J.  D.  Acton,  Sir  Clurtcs  Wingfield,  Captain  Bedford 
Pim,  ami  Captain  Sherard  Osborne,  all  sjieak  for  themselves ;  and, 
"wlieo  to  these  1  add  the  ramesof  Mr.  Vernon  Harcoim  ("  Hisloricus" 
of  the  Thuis),  Dr.  IJeane,  Serjeant  Cox,  Mr.  Edward  James  (the  only 
fresh  lawyers  of  note  who  have  as  yet  put  in  an  appearance),  Mr, 
F.dwin  Chadvrick,  Mr.  Edgar  Bowring,  Dr.  l.yon  Phyfair,  and  Mr. 
Ralph  \\'ar(t  Jackson.  I  have  enumerated  all  the  new  names  thm 
will  strike  the  eye  as  it  glances  through  the  list  of  candidates. 

No,  not  all ;  for  over  and  above  these  there  are,  I  sec,  the  names 
of  a  class  of  men  who  arc,  I  believe,  destined  to  play  a  more 
conspinious  and  useful  part  in  the  work  of  legislation  and  govern- 
ment than  they  do  at  present — I  mean  the  class  of  journalists. 
Hiihcito  theic  men  have  only  been  known  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a.s  premiers,  reporters,  and  loungers  in  the  lobby ;  but  perhaps 
no  men  are  better  Atte<t  by  their  training  and  habits  of  thought  to 
Like  part  in  the  discussions  and  committee  work  of  the  House  of 
Common.'!  than  "gentlemen  of  the  press;"  and  I  am.  therefore,  glad 
to  sec  them  throwing  off  the  mask  and  standing  forward,  as  they  do 
in  France  and  America,  to  take  a  distinct  and  acknowledged  position 
in  Englisli  politics.  In  the  present  parliament  there  are  only  a 
couple  of  newspaper  men — Mr.  Maguirc  and  Mr.  Uaines  ;  and  these 
are  the  jiroprieiors  of  provincial  journals.  There  is,  I  believe,  only 
:  one  more  gentleman  of  the  press  in  the  House,  except  the  Prei 
>and  that  is  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  l^we.  You  may  frequently 
Mr.  Debnc,  the  editor  of  the  Times,  in  the  lobby,  and  on  special 
occasions  you  may  generally  .we  him  in  the  Speaker's  gallery.  But 
why  not  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  why  not  on  the  Opposition  oc  the 
Aftnisterial  benches,  or  in  XliaX  v*n.  of  the  House  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone once  called  tlhe  Movmuini't    Tbax  \*.  "Oi*  V":*^*^  v»i«*«i Vr  ■». 
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distinguished  and  powcrTul  journalist  like  the  editor  of  the  Tlaus ; 
and  the  electors  cannot  do  themselves  or  tlie  country  x  higher  ser- 
vice than  by  selecting  men  of  Mr.  Dehne's  elms  xs  llieir  representa- 
tives. There  arc  at  present,  I  believe,  tun  or  a  do7«n  gentlemen  ol 
this  class  standing  for  constituencies.  I  know  most  of  them  per- 
sonally, and  apart  from  their  political  principles.  I  know  no  meit 
in  the  present  jtarlianient  who,  in  point  of  infonnation,  experience, 
und  natural  powers  are  their  superiors.  Ur.  RussctI,  tlie  special 
correspond  en  I  of  the  Timet  in  tlie  Crimea,  in  India,  and  in  America, 
is  trontesling  Chelsea,  Mr.  Hepwortli  Dixon,  the  editor  of  the 
AthrnaMm,  is  out  for  Matylcbone,  and  Mr.  Miall,  the  e<litor  of  the 
NetKonformist,  for  Hradfortl.  Mr.  I'aMmore  Hdwards  is  standing  with 
Captain  Vivian  for  Truro.  Mr.  Morlcj-,  the  editor  of  the  Fortnightly 
JinifK',  is,  I  hope,  still  in  [he  ficUl  for  I'reston  ;  and  I  have  not  yet 
abandoned  all  hope  of  seeing  Mr.  Walter  Ibgehot,  the  editor  of  the- 
Eeonamistf  returned,  if  not  by  the  University  of  London,  by  one  of 
the  constituencies  in  die  Wut  of  England  who  can  appreciate  the 
political  value  of  a  thoughtful  and  brilliiint  uTiter.  The  provincial 
press  wrill,  if  the  constituencies  know  their  own  interests,  send  up 
half  a  dozen  of  its  more  consjncuous  members  to  the  new  parlia- 
ment ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  Dr.  Sebastian  Evans,  Mr. 
Jai&ay,  and  Mr,  TUielt  arc  relumed,  they  will,  like  Mr.  Baines  and 
Mr.  MaguLrc,  vindicate,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  llie  high  re|)U- 
tation  they  enjoy  in  the  provinces  as  the  editors  of  powerful  and 
jHipuiar  newsjiapers.  At  present,  however,  1  am  sorry  to  add,  that 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  but  a  slight  prospect  of  the  return  of 
either  of  these  gentlemen  of  tiie  [iress.  Most  of  the  constituencies 
have  a  horror  of  new  men.  They  distrust  mere  genius  even  more 
thui  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  ;  but  to  counterbalance  this  I  am  glad  to 
lee  that  they  adhere  to  tlieir  old  representatives  widi  striking  fidelity, 
even  when  these  men  are  outbidden  by  more  popular  rivals. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  little  premature  at  present  to  siwculate  upon  the 
result  of  the  elecdons  ;  but  as  far  as  1  c.in  form  an  estimate  from  the 
notes  upon  die  constituencies  that  are  published  day  by  day  in  llic 
new£])apers,  aided  by  my  oiA*n  knowledge  and  observation,  1  do  not 
believe  that  the  Reform  liill  will  affect  the  fenoHnd  of  the  House  of 
Commons  more  than  it  is  generally  atTccicd  by  a  contest  of  this 
description  ;  and  it  will,  1  believe,  affect  it  far  less  than  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  appeal  to  the  country  ten  yean  ago,  upon  the  China  war. 
'I'hc  representation  of  the  counties  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  laod- 
owners  ;  and  as  long  as  lan<l  is  held  b'j  via  \«tw:v\\  xtwaxit^  -vn 
Kcfona  Ml  will  brcaJc  their  power.    VciWv*  ^^^^  *^^  "^Ntw,  »»'^ 
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Norfolk  and  Aberdeenshiic,  the  agricullunsts  nuy  band  ihemsclvei 
together  and  TCtura  %  man  of  their  own  class  »i  their  Teprcsciitatit-e  ; 
but  as  A  nilc  the  county  mcmben  will  be  tprigt  of  the  arislooucy, 
popaUr  county  gentlemen,  distinguished  dthec  by  the  extent  of  their 
estates  or  by  ihcit  personal  trAils,  or  as  chnirmen  of  quarter  sessions, 
or  as  "  farnicTs*  friends."  Pcibaps  when  the  agriculturists  feci  their 
pou-er,  and  find  that  they  can  put  that  power  into  force  through  the 
action  Oif  chambers  of  agriculture,  they  may  follow  the  bold  example 
that  has  been  set  them  in  Notfolk ;  but  at  present  Mr.  Clare  Read 
is  the  only  tenant  larnier  in  the  House,  and  what  is  more,  he  is  tlic 
only  one  who  stands  the  slightest  chance  of  being  returned  to  the 
next  i>aiiiameni.  He  is  the  fly  in  amber;  ai>d  lltose  w)io  ktraw  the 
counties  beti,  and  know  hon-  often  their  representation  Is  Mtited  over 
a  bottle  of  port  or  claret  after  the  ladies  have  left  the  dinncr-UMe 
fot  the  drawing-room,  only  wonder,  like  Byron,  how  the  devil  he  got 
there.  Most  of  the  boroughs  are  now  open  ;  nnd  the  reprcsentatio 
of  at  leait  threcfifths  of  them  is  in  the  hands  of  the  woilciDg  classesj 
but  the  elephant  has  nM  yet  looked  behind  his  cars  and  discovered  how 
big  he  is.  It  will  be  ten  years  yet,  I  believe,  before  the  woHcing  i 
realise  Mr.  Lowe's  anticiiiation,  and  "  set  tip  shop  "  for  theinaelrci] 
and  1  doubt  whether,  even  then,  a  gentleman  of  position  and 
cultuic  will  not  be  able  to  hold  his  own  against  the  leader  of  tr«<l 
iiniont.  Rank,  and  wealth,  and  intelligence,  are  sovereign  powen  I 
an  Knglish  I>orDUgh ;  and  in  the  great  centres  of  nunufacturmg  in- 
dusir)-,  in  the  nonhem  and  midland  counties,  neither  "  a  working 
man  "nor  "a  working  man's  candidate"  has  a  ghost  of  a  chance 
against  an  iron-master,  a  rot  ton-spinner,  or  a  cloth  manufactur 
Take  Mtddlesborough,  for  example,  and  pit  l^Ir.  Odger  against 
Bokkow.  Does  any  man  suppose  that  Mr.  Odger  could  pot  Mr. 
Bol<^ow's  seal  in  h^iard  by  proclaiming  univerwl  suffrage  and  the 
ballot  "i  Or  ukc  Birkenhead.  Docs  any  man  who  knows  the  town  sup- 
pose titat  Mr.  Uealcs  or  Colonel  Dicksoncould  turnout  even  a  Tory  of 
Mr.  laird's  type?  Perhaps,  ofallthclowns  in  the  noOh,  Roclwlnlcisthe 
mo«t  thoroughly  Radical  The  operatives  there  are  as  independent 
and  us  free  as  c%'cn  Mr.  Bright  could  wish  ihcm  to  lie.  Tliey  have 
all  l)Ut  superseded  the  shopkeepers  by  the  establishment  of  ihetr  co- 
operative stores;  and  they  might,  if  they  wished,  by  a  slight  effort 
set  themselves  free  of  "  the  tyrant  Capital  "  by  the  crerlion  of  a  few 
more  coopemtiic  milb.  Tliey  Ksve  their  o«-n  leaders,  men  of 
their  own  class,  men  &r  sui>urioT  to  any  of  tlie  Leaguers  in  intellectual 
power  .-md  social  standing.  Yet  wlio  is  their  repiescntaiivo  ?  Toni 
Potter,  a  Manchester  miJiionnairc ;  and  Mr.  Potter  coulil  hold  his 
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scat  at  Rochdile'agahH  all  Ui«  working  men'a  candidates  in  Great 
Britain.  These  are  rignificant  liiclf,  an<l  they  ought  (o  be  borne  in 
mind  in  estimating  the  probable  chanicter  of  the  Houxe  of  Comtnon« 
in  the  future.  The  truth  is,  "  the  heroic  virtues  "  by  which  Mr.  Stuart 
Mill  has  been  returned  for  WcstmioBlcr,  and  may  possibly  be  relumed 
again,  itrc  not  virtues  to  be  invoiced  by  any  man  of  lower  rank  than 
Mr.  Smart  Mill  or  Mr.  Gladstone.  Have  the  electors  of  Murylebone 
yet  i.tkcn  tip  lIei>wortli  Dixon's  imitation?  Does  anyl>ody  in  the 
Tower  Hamlets  believe  that  Mr.  Ileales  can  oust  Mr.  Aytlon  from 
his  seat  by  the  mere  force  of  pojwlar  cnthuHajm  ?  No.  "  Blood 
can  hold  its  own  agninst  bone"  in  politics  as  in  n-nr,  even  under  a 
scot  and  lot  fmiKhisc ;  and  itiercforc,  1  for  one  have  no  fear  that  the 
Houiie  of  Commons  will  be  lowrcrcd  either  in  its  tone  or  its  prin- 
ciples by  the  Reform  Act. 

All,  or  nearly  alt,  the  front  rank  men  are  nire  of  their  iieaU.  Mr. 
Disraeli  will  not  even  be  opposed  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  will  go  in  for 
Greenwich  even  if  he  should  be  vanquished  in  the  contett  for  the 
repreicntation  of  West  I^ncashire,  Mr.  Galhomc  Hardy  holds  his 
sejit  for  the  University  of  Oxford  by  a  tighter  tenure  probably  than 
any  man  in  the  country,  the  tenure  of  ingrained  sympathy.  Mr.  Anthony 
Tiollope  lias  abandoned  even  the  thought  of  ousting  Lord  Stanley  from 
King"*  Lynn ;  but  Mr.  Corbet,  the  salt  manufacturer,  has  not  post- 
jjoncd  his  hope  of  replacing  Sir  John  Pakingion  in  the  repreisentation 
of  the  ciuiet  little  borough  of  Droitwich.  The  Wax  Sccrciar^-'s  oppo- 
nent hopes  to  win  with  the  new  voters,  who  are  diiefly  employed  at 
his  works  in  the  new  district  of  Stoke ;  but  Sir  John,  who  seems  to 
enjoy  perpetual  youth,  has  a  strong  party  in  the  borough,  and  a  county 
iuilof^mpathiscrs  in  Worcestershire.  ThcChnnccUororihe  Exchequer 
is  personally  too  popular  ct  man  to  be  supentcded  in  his  seat  for  Nonli- 
amptonshirc  ;  and  even  the  Liberals  of  North  De\'on  will  split  tlieir 
votes  to  keep  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  at  his  post  in  the  India  House. 
Mr.  Stqihcn  Cave,  the  Prerident  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Sir 
John  Hay,  sit  for  close  boroughs,  and  may  therefore  reckon  upon  tlie 
cheap  luxury  of  a  walk  over;  but  Sir  John  Kar«take,  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  Lord  Henry  Lennox,  will  have  a  hard  up  hill  game  to 
fight  at  Exeter  and  Chichetier,  against  men  like  Mr,  Coleridge  and 
Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Bright'*  seat  for  Birmingham  is  out  of  danger  ;  but 
Mr.  Stuart  Mill's  candidature  will  put  the  heroic  virtues  of  the 
electors  of  Westminster  to  the  test,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  the  author  of  the  "Essay  on  Liberty  "may  next  seuion  find 
himself  relegated  to  his  library  by  a  kceit  and  w:oiH\'^\*v^  \«:^<i- 
scnlau're  ot  the   "sitiptd  party.**     Mr.  \jOwt  >««  (S3K>,&<«vt&  'iS^^ 
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Marquis  of  Lansdownc's  pocket -borotigb  of  Cslnc,  a  borough  whitb 
ID  its  day  has  returned  more  distinguished  men  of  letters  to  ihe 
HouM  of  ('otnmons  than  perhaps  any  borough  within  the  four  »eas. 
or  possility  Culnc  has  abandoned  Mr.  Lowe;  but  tlie  University  of 
London  will  retlect  lustie  upon  itself  by  reluming  as  its  first  parlis- 
mcnkir}-  rcpti^cnlalivc  n  nun  who,  as  a  scholar,  at  a  itatcsnian,  as  a 
man  of  letters  and  wit,  U  ihe  ornament  at  once  of  learning,  letters, 
and  politics,  Sir  Koundell  I'almer  and  Mr.  Coleridge  will  again  be 
ID  the  House  to  contest  the  [>alm  of  legal  acumen  and  eloquence  ; 
and  Mr.  Cardwell,  Mr.  Milncr  Gibson,  Mr.  Chichester  Fortcacue, 
and  Mr.  Hugh  Childcrs  will  be  at  hand  to  take  cither  of  tlie  minis- 
terial portfolios  that  ch.incc  or  Mr.  Gladstone  may  throw  in  their 
way  when  the  Tory  Ministry  is  broken  up  on  Christmas-eve,  if  it  is 
to  be  broken  up  at  all.  At  present,  however,  I  see  but  slight  pro- 
spect of  the  return  of  either  the  Mar(]uis  of  Haitington  or  Mr. 
vVustin  Bruce;  and  Mr.  Edwin  Cliadwiek  promises  to  run  Mr. 
iJoiivcric  hard  for  the  representation  of  the  Kilmarnock  Burghs. 

Mr.  Roebuck,  Mr.  Laing,  Lord  l^tcho,  and  Mr.  Horsniau,  are 
ilucatcned  with  x  pretty  sharp  opposition  ;  but  witli  all  their  faultA 
they  are  all  four  men  who  ought  lo  lie  in  i*arliamcnt,  and  I  hope  to 
sec  ihem  in  December  in  their  old  seats.  Mr,  Uemal  Osborne  has 
left  a  sick  room,  and  crossed  St.  Gcoiko's  Channel,  to  join  in  the 
Iray  at  Nottingham  against  three  or  four  rivals  and  the  Liberal 
Registration  Association  into  the  bargain  ;  but  the  electors  of  Notting- 
ham owe  it  to  themselves  to  take  can  (hat  the  reformed  Parliaroer 
does  not  begin  without "  the  universal  representative '  whose  audaciou) 
and  sparkling  wit  adds  piquancy  to  the  dullest  of  debates.  Mr.  Grant 
Dutr  has  not  yet  realised  the  promise  of  his  own  abilities  j  but  no  mart 
of  brilliant  gids  ought  to  be  pronounced  a  failure  in  the  House  of 
Commons  till  he  is  past  liny,  and  with  the  aid  ol  the  Elgin  Burglts, 
he  may  yet  meet  Mr.  Disraeli  at  Philippi.  Mr.  Austin  Layaid 
marred  his  parliamentary  reputation  by  explosions  of  Icfflper;  bu 
no  man  knows  the  East  belter  \  and  the  electors  of  Southwaik  tnay 
yet  furnish  Mr.  Gladstone  with  an  able  and  experienced  under- 
secretary for  the  luireign  Office  by  the  re-election  of  "the  Ninevcli 
BulL"  Mr.  'ITiomas  Baring  will,  no  doubt,  be  re-elected  for  Hunting- 
don. He  is  the  Mcrehant  Prince  of  the  House,  and  speaks  on  all 
cominercbl  questions  with  the  weight  and  authority  of  high  per- 
sonal character,  and  long  ])olttical  and  commercial  experience.  Mr. 
Gosdien,  .is  a  minister  and  debaier,  has  turned  out  a  brilliant 
Jjiifurc  ;  but  as  a  Cily  m&rk  he  \as,  cs«r^ut\g  except  expertcnoe  to 
j«commend  him  to  the  ritcon  ol  Va-^oti-,  wvi  M.\sswi.  ».  v^^. 
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Goschcn,  Mr.  Cravrfonj,  Mr,  Hanlccy,  and  Mr.  MoHfttl,  retain  tlieir 
scats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  conuncToe  and  high  contmerdal 
interests  will  not  need  representatives  and  spokesmen. 

Genenl  Peel,  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Thomas  Baring  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  Huntin};<lon,  will,  I  fear,  be  his  companion  in  parlia- 
mentary o&tmcisra  ;  nnd  Sir  I  Icnry  Kawlinson,  Sir  ^Vi!lt.-u^  Hcatltcotc, 
Mr.  Bcccroft,  Mr,  Chas.  Ncatc,  Col.  Canwrighl,  Mr,  Banks  Stanhope, 
Professor  Faw-cett,  Lord  Ambcrley,  and  Mr,  Rcardcn,  will,  1  anticipate, 
be  conspicuous  by  their  absence  front  the  first  of  the  reformed 
1'arliament.s.  But  these  blanks  in  the  serried  ranks  of  the  House 
wilt  be  balanced  b)-  the  re-appearance  of  Sir  John  Trclawncy.  Mr. 
Fred.  I'cel,  Mr.  Walter,  Mr.  I-'crrand,  Ihtr.  Coningham,  Mr.  Edward 
Miatl,  Mr.  Moricy,  and  Mr.  ^^'.  N.  Massey.  There  is  some  prospect 
of  Mr.  Ayrton,  Mr.  Sinollcit,  and  Colonel  Sykes,  finding  themselves 
rcinforceil  as  the  representatives  of  the  interests  of  India  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ljy  t)t«  return  of  Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  one  of 
tlie  heroes  of  the  Indian  mutiny,  and  a  nun  of  rare  e^ipcricncc  in 
tlic  work  of  governing  our  Indian  empire.  But  beyond  thia,  at 
present,  I  sec  very  little  prospect  of  any  noticeable  changes  in  the 
ptrtcntul  of  tlic  House  of  Commons.  The  country  gentlemen  of  the 
high  Tory  school  will  still  fin<l  their  representatives  in  the  venerable 
and  manly  fornis  of  Mr.  Henley  and  Mr.  Kckewich.  llie  agricul- 
tural interest  will  find  its  natural  protectors  in  Mr,  Clare  Read,  Mr. 
I'homas  Dyke  Acland,  and  Sir  Mas«cy  Lopes,  the  representatives 
of  three  of  the  moat  deeply-rooted  ideas  in  the  agricultural 
mind,  namely,  free  roalt,  a  minister  of  agriculture,  and  fewer  taxes. 
Mr.  Wyld  will  be  there  to  superintend  the  establishment  of  cmmty 
financial  boards.  }htr.  Locke  King  will  siiil  be  there  to  do  justice  to 
younger  bods  by  the  restoration,  after  a  lapse  of  eig^t  centuries,  of 
the  old  Anelo&t>:on  law  of  gavel-kind  as  the  English  rule  of  inheri- 
tance. Mr.  Torrcits  will  rc.«ppear  with  lib  ground  jdan  and  estimates 
for  building  Swiss  cottages  or  American  hotels  for  his  constituents  in 
Bloomsbuiy  Square,  or  any  other  available  site  that  tlic  Board  of 
Works  may  find  for  him.  There,  loo,  the  bdies  in  their  gtltled  cage 
will  still  pick  out  with  their  ^lem-glasses  the  striking  ftgtire  of  The 
O'l>onoghue  of  the  Glens,  one  of  the  handsomeM  nten  in  Europe. 
Eolhen  Kinglake,  Tom  Hughes,  and  the  author  of  the  "  ComiH-tition 
Wallah,"  will  still  represent  literature.  Lincoln  will  once  nwrc  return 
Ikfr.  Seeley  to  look  after  his  "pigs ;  **  and  Southampton  and  Devizes 
that  "  fell  Sojcant"  Gaselec  and  Mr.  Darby  Griffith,  to  vindicate  the 
constitulional  right  of  cros*-(|uestioning  all  her  Majesty's  miiustctH 
upon  the  afternoon  rumours  u  the  club.     Mr.  £.  A.  Lcatham  «\V\.  uj& 
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be  there  to  fire  oflf  his  sparkling  cpignms  and  bea-mots;  Mr.  Chailes 
Buxton  to  represent  his  "  Ideas  of  Policy ; "  Mr.  Newdegatc  and 
Mr.  VSTiallcy  to  illustnilc  the  iirengili  and  the  suspicions  oT  British 
Protectants ;  and  Mr.  Charles  I,cfevrc  lo  win  the  plume  and  spurs  of 
a  knight  errant,  by  releasing  Ariel  from  the  oak,  and  making  her  &nd 
all  her  property  free  as  air  from  the  iocanutions  of  the  Prosj)cro  of 
Westminster  Hat!. 

So  far,  iherefore,  there  is  every  probability  that  we  shall  And  in 
the  next  Parliament  as  ellii:icnl  an  inslrument  of  government  and  of 
representation  as  Mr.  dare  promiws  \k  even  in  that  politicat 
mincnium  of  his  when  the  world  shall  elect  its  parliamentary  repre- 
tentalives  by  a  code  of  algebniic  sif^^s.  So  lar,  loo,  all  is  clear. 
But  when  we  descend  from  the  dii  ma/^rts  to  the  rank  and  61e, 
that  is,  from  the  hundred  and  fifty  noble  lords  and  right  honour* 
ablcs  who  represent  a  sort  of  constitutional  fixed  quantity,  to 
the  five  hundred  undistinguished  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  do 
thdr  best  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  busincs.1  by  reading  blue  books, 
holding  their  tongues,  and  voting  as  they  are  lold  by  Colonel  Taylor 
and  Mr.  Glynn,  and  attempt  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  probable 
strength  of  the  rival  panics,  the  task  is  less  ea^.  I  make  no  pre- 
tensions to  second  sighL  No  one  has  yet  reached  the  bottom  of 
that  Serbonian  bog  at  which  even  Mr.  Bnght  stood  aghast.  The 
residuum  may  either  turn  out  Chartist  or  1'or>%  or  it  may  possibly 
vote  like  the  test  of  the  world,  half  and  half.  My  impresnon, 
however,  from  what  I  know  of  the  constituencies  and  of  mtmi- 
dpal  elections,  is  that  when  the  muster  rolls  come  to  be  made 
up  in  December,  Mr.  Gladstone  will  find  himself  at  the  hc3<I 
of  a  majority,  a  small  one  perhaps,  I>ut  stiil  a  majority.  Here 
and  there  of  course  the  Liberals  will  lose  a  seat,  and  here  and 
there  the  Conservatives ;  and  there  arc  a  few  seals  still  left  which 
pass  by  a  son  of  traditional  right  from  Liberal  to  Tot)-,  or  from 
Torj-  to  Liberal,  just  ai  Liberals  or  Tories  happen  lo  be  in  possession 
of  the  oRices  of  government.  But  in  most  of  the  great  northern 
towns,  and  in  tliouc  counties  where  the  small  towns  exercise  a  powerful 
interest,  tlie  Liberals  will  carrj-  everything  before  them.  In  these 
borouglu,  and  in  these  counties,  the  artisans  and  small  shopkeepers 
Hold  the  elections  in  their  hands,  and  they  vote  for  the  Liberals 
portly  from  tradition,  and  partly  from  prejudice.  They  arc  apt  to 
look  at  Toryism  as  one  of  the  disagreeable  superstitions  of  country 
gentlemen ;  .and  they  have  been  so  often  told  in  the  best  and  worst 
of  Knglish,  bj-  oralots  VAc  'NVt.  "feS^V,  »ft&  Vj  0»I<»<1  Professors  like 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  and  Wr."T\\OTAi  ^(>ictv*axw*-««fw»vw<w* 
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who  knows  anything  at  nil  of  political  history,  and  political  prin- 
ciple*, can  have  the  slightest  association  with  the  party  who  taxed 
the  poor  man'»  foo<),  denied  him  a  cheap  press,  and  kei:ps  the  land  out 
of  the  market,  and  thus  keeps  down  w.ng»,  that  threc-fiflhs  at  least  of 
the  working  classes  believe  what  they  arc  told,  nnd  vote  accordingly, 
I'ven  those  who  are  too  intelligent  to  be  taken  in  by  what  the 
Yankees  oil  bunkum  of  this  description,  prefer  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
Mr.  Disraeli,  the  policy  of  the  Liberals  to  the  policy  of  the  Codbct- 
valivcs.  And  this  is  not  all,  Many  constituencies  are  governed  by 
cTOtcheta.  One  borough  takes  up  the  Permissive  Bill ;  another 
espouses  the  Ballot.  Tlic  Trades'  UnionisU  hold  the  representation 
of  one  town  in  their  hands.  The  Co-oj)erative  Sodeiies  role  another. 
Now  these  crotchets  arc  fatal  to  the  prospects  of  a  Conservative  can- 
didate, I  know  that  in  this  election  a  new  species  of  Tory  has 
tBRied  up  in  some  of  our  boroughs — a  Tory  Radical ;  and  this 
gentleman,  by  some  procesi  that  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  compre- 
hend, m.nnagcs  to  bring  the  pole*  of  political  thought  together,  to  be 
a  Radical  to  the  Radicals,  and  a  Tory  to  the  Tories,  without  being 
a  Radical  to  the  Tories,  or  a  Tory  to  the  Radicals.  Dr.  Sebastian 
Evans  is  a  fine  type  of  this  class  of  politician.  Thirty  years  ago  It 
was  illustrated  by  Vivian  Grey  and  Pelham.  But  as  a  rule  a  Con- 
servative has  not  the  ghost  of  a  chance  in  a  borough  witli  a  crotchet ; 
nnd  a  Liberal  steps  in,  takes  it,  perhaps  with  a  mental  grain  of  salt, 
and  swells  the  chorus  of  ironical  cheers  that  rises  from  the  back 
benches  of  the  Opposition  when  Mr.  Disraeli's  sarcasms  against 
ex'cry  descri])tion  of  crotchet  arc  hurtling  in  the  aJr  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  All  Scotland  is  roled  by  a  single  crotchet,  the 
crotchet  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  is  Liberal  even  to  the 
recduum.  It  will  probably  send  fiAy  Liberals  to  ten  Tories  to 
the  next  Parliament.  Ireland  will  send  up  more  Tories  than  this 
to  the  House;  but  of  course  Ireland  thi.i  year,  if  the  tenants  uke 
the  elections  into  their  own  hands,  will  send  up  a  larger  proportion 
of  Liberals  than  she  has  probably  sent  to  any  previous  Parliament. 
Co-operating  together  for  a  common  object,  it  is  impossible  thai  tlic 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  the  Presbyterians  of  ScotlaR<l,  and  die 
Dissenters  of  I^ngland  and  Wales,  should  not  return  a  majority  to 
the  next  Parliament.  But  what  the  precise  number  of  the  majority 
will  be,  I  cannot  say.  Mr.  Gladstone's  friends  calculate  upon  a 
hundred  and  twenty  votes.  It  will  hardly  rise  to  that,  I  think.  But 
it  may  be  equal  to,  or  perhaps  even  a  trifle  lar^tt  iVwccv,  fet  TOl■^^ai■^^i 
which  Lord  I'almerslon  bequeathed  lo  \jw4  'BJOfliwS^.  «**■  ^''^"'■ 
Gladstone  in  the  autumn  of  186;, 
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But  still  we  must  look  dc«per  than  mere  numbets.  There  is  no 
grosser  piece  of  sctf-dccepcion  ihan  to  count  nows  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  Uil  in  not  always  governed  by  the  head ;  and  per- 
haps no  great  parly  leader  hu  ever  shown  less  tact  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  tail  than  the  distinguished  statesman  who,  possosing  all 
knowledge  but  ihc  knowledge  of  the  weaknesses  and  littlenesses 
of  men,  permitted  himself  to  be  diilied  on  a  great  poi>ubr  <(ucstion 
by  the  Torj*  leader,  kept  out  of  power  for  a  coiiple  of  years  by  the 
mere  exercise  of  parliamentary  adroitness  on  the  part  of  his  rival, 
and  compelled  after  ail  to  assist  in  passing  a  great  measure  of  repre- 
sentative reform  in  honour  of  that  rival,  when  it  ought  to  have  been 
directly  associated  witli  bis  own  name  in  tlie  political  history  of  his 
country.  Looking  at  the  future  by  the  light  of  the  jMst,  1  have  a 
strong  impression  that  Mr.  Gladstone  wilt  find  his  Irish  Cburtih 
majority  as  lar  beyond  his  power  of  control  as  the  Reform  majority 
of  1866.  It  will,  I  believe,  be,  like  that,  a  rotten  nujoiity ;  and  if  it 
is,  Mr.  Disraeli  may  find  it  as  easy  to  break  its  neck  as  he  found  it 
to  break  the  neck  of  Lord  Palmerslon's  majority.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  one  who  is  accustomed  to  read  between  the  lines,  to  glance 
through  the  addresses  and  speeches  of  the  rival  sets  of  candidates, 
or  to  listen  to  the  under  current  of  political  conversation,  without 
seeing  that  tlie  Conservatives  are  strong  in  all  the  strength  of  a  single 
idea,  and  of  a  sinj^le  purpose  ;  and  that  the  Liljerali  arc  weak  in  all 
the  weakness  of  a  muliijilicity  of  ideas  and  a  multiplicity  of  purposes. 

There  are  not  many  Conservatives  who  take  their  stand  on 
the  ttahu  quo.  You  may  find  scores  of  men  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Tories  who,  like  Lord  Stanley,  will  reform  the  Irish  Church 
with  a  pitchfork,  cut  down  the  Establishment,  throw  its  revenues 
together  in  a  common  fund,  and  toss  all  the  deck  cargo  over- 
board, deans  and  cliapters,  archbi.shops  and  bishops,  or  break 
up  every  rectory  in  Tii>pcrary  and  Limerick ;  and  there  is  a 
powcrfiil  section  of  the  Liberals  who,  if  they  can  help  it,  will  not 
go  3  step  further  than  these  Conservatives  to  conciliate  cither 
Pope  or  Presbyter.  At  present,  of  course,  we  hear  little  of  these 
men.  Tlicy  do  not  speak  till  they  find  themselves  in  a  position  to 
act;  but  they  will  find  voice  before  next  July,  and  when  they  do, 
they  will  speak  out  with  a  voice  th.^c  will  find  its  echo  in  the  hearts 
of  many  men  who  arc  now  pcrh.ips  humbugging  ilieir  consdtuents 
by  heedlessly  talking  about  disestablishment  and  diseadowment,  with- 
out acknowledging  even  to  ilicmsclves  that  the  disesublishment  of 
the  Irisli  Church  maj  poKV\>\^  m'»tvTiQ\'cttTv<^wtfKt.v«*  Vea  than  the 
eslablisliment  of  a  Sou\\i   Muc«i  Q.Wic\v  ■«\'0k«»,  mx^*  \fta<5(^  t*. 
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Wntminstcr  I-fall,  and  that  discndowment,  afler  all,  may  only  mean 
what  Sir  Roundcll  Palmer  says  it  does,  "  mctu  conOscition." 

Mr.  Gladslonc  has  ^rcad  too  la^  a  net.  I'crhaps,  by  |)roclaimiDg 
u  policy  of  discitabli&hmcnt  and  disendowmcnt,  tlie  right  hon.  gentle- 
man may  liave  doubled  his  majority ;  for  a  Kchenie  of  policy  of  that 
description  arouses  popular  pasrtions  and  popular  ]>rcjudice3,  brings 
together  under  a  single  banner  Roman  Catholics,  Pccsbytcrians,  and 
Dissenters,  all  those  who  object  to  icligious  establishments,  fdt  those 
who  object  only  to  Protestant  estabhshments,  and  all  those  friends  of 
establishmenis  (and  there  are  many  of  them)  who,  nevenhetess,  think 
with  the  late  Lord  Macaiilay  that  all  the  arguments  in  farour  of 
religious  establishments,  and  all  the  arguments  against  religious  csta- 
bli^ments,  aic  alike  arguments  against  the  ProtcsUint  Church  of 
Ireland ;  and  if  Mr  Gladstone  had  earned  all  his  points  when  he  has 
got  his  majority,  kicked  out  tlie  Tories,  and  knocked  the  Irish  Church 
on  the  head  as  an  evtablishment,  we  might  all  at  once  offer  him  our 
congratulations  on  the  success  of  his  masterly  stroke  of  policy  ;  that 
is,  of  cotirse,  supjiosing  politics  to  be  a  game  of  ins  and  outs,  and 
nothing  more.     Bui  there  is  only  one  thing  worse  than  a  minority, 
and  that  is  a  very  big  majority.    That,  I  bclic\-c,  will  be  the  vice  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  majority  in  December.     It  will  be  big  enough  to 
turn  out  Mr.  DisraelL     It  will  be  big  enough  to  overthrow  the  Irish 
Church.     It  will  be  big  enough  for  all  puqioxei  of  mere  destruction. 
But  there  we  must  slop.     Yet  that  is  not  all.     The  work  does  not 
stop  there     When  the  work  of  destruction  is  accom]>tished,  only  half] 
of  the  work  will  have  been  done ;  and  the  Protestants  may,  and  [ 
probably  will,  insist  upon  knowing  the  whole  scheme  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's policy, — what  endowments  are  to  be  taken  away  from  the 
Irish  Chutcli,  what  is  to  be  done  with  those  endowments,  and  how 
the  Irish  Church  is  to  be  governed  after  her  disendowment,  before 
they  vote  with  the   Roman  Catholics  for  either  disestabtislunent  or 
disendowment.       Mr,    Gladstone,    at    present,  h.is    matJe    no    sagD 
upon  cither  of  these  points.     He  refuses  to  explain  his  intention*. 
None  of  his  friends  had  the  slightest  conception  of  hii  plan*,  if  he 
have  any.     Mr.  Waller  (.ays  point  blank  that  he  has  none  ;  btit,  as 
Mr.  Disraeli  once  said,  Mr.  Walter  hai  an  oracular  way  of  makmg 
the  most  obvious   observation.     The   Attorney  •General,   perhaps, 
speaks  with  more  consideration,  and  possibly  with  more  authority ; 
and  Sir  John   Karslakc,  like  Mr.  Walter,  says  Mr.  Gla<!slonc  hasj 
no  plan.     None  of  his  friends  say  tliat  he  has  ;  and  it  is  cleftt  d^a^ 
if  he  has,  he  is  keeping  ha  secret  locked  mv  ^t»  ^^  eiirt\\«i«R^    ''^^ 
}oog  ago  a  friend,  wlio  had  a  righl  to  asV.  Wvm  'wViaX  >»*  wvVt^'w 
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were,  put  (he  question  to  him  in  its  dircctcst  fonn.  "  \ihxt.  do  you 
propose  to  do  wilh  the  surplus  when  you  get  it  "i  "  "  Return  rac  to 
poirer,"  said  Mr.  Gludstone,  and  this  was  his  only  answer,  "  and  I 
will  propose  a  pisn  whicli  will,  I  believe,  be  acceptable  to  the 
nation."  Mr.  Glad.itone  iw  a  true  \tu\id  of  Sir  Robert  FeeL  "  When 
1  am  called  in,  I  will  prcMTibe,  and  not  till  then;"  and  that  is  ibc 
translation  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  address  to  the  electors  of  1  jncoshirc. 
"  The  mode  of  its  application  "  (that  is,  of  the  surplus)  "  can  only,  in 
my  judgment,  be  suggested  to  Parliament  by  those  who,  as  a  Uovem- 
ment,  may  have  means  and  authority  to  cx^uuinc  fully  tbc  provisioit 
now  made  by  law  for  the  various  public  uid  social  wants  of  Ireland, 
and  to  compare  in  each  case  both  the  urgency  of  the  demand  and 
the  facility  of  meeting  it  with  general  satisfaction."  That,  of  course, 
may  do  for  the  prencnt.  The  constituencies  will  take  Mr.  Gladstone 
upon  trusL  Dut  the  House  of  Commons  wiU  not.  It  rciuscd  to  be 
led  blindfold  in  Uic  work  of  Reform.  It  will  refuse,  I  believe,  to  be 
led  blindfold  upon  llic  Irisli  Churdt ;  and  after  the  catastrophe  of 
'66,  Mr.  Gladstone  ou^ht  to  he  tlic  la^t  man  in  ilie  world  to 
attempt  to  hoodwink  the  Mouse  of  Commons.  There  is  no  policy 
like  frankness.  The  House  of  Commons  hates  mystcr>',  and  it  is 
apt  to  refuse  point  blank  to  be  led  by  an  autocraL  A  Parliamenlaty 
Leader  who  refuses  to  trust  his  friends,  can  hardly  affect  to  be  »ut> 
prised  when  his  friends  turn  round  as  ihey  did  in  '66,  and  as  they 
may  (urn  round  in  '(itj,  and  refuiic;  to  trust  him. 

Mr.  Disraeli  ha.n  taken  his  stand,  and  taken  it  with  Irankncss,  sad 
perbajis  I  ought  to  say  courage,  upon  what  he  calls  the  principles  oi 
the  Reformation.  Perhaps  the  best  illustration  that  I  can  give  of 
this  poWcy  is  to  be  found  in  an  anecdote  that  is  told  of  Geotue  III. 
His  Majesty,  as  all  the  world  knows,  was  a  gossip ;  and  riding  along 
the  road  he  pulled  up  to  cliat  with  a  farmer  on  the  state  of  tlte  crops. 
The  farmer,  to  the  disgust  of  the  cqucrt)-,  kept  on  his  hat ;  and  when 
the  convcrsaijon  was  over,  the  equerry  gaw  John  Bull  a  hint,  tliat  if 
he  wished  to  show  his  respect  for  the  King,  he  would  take  off  his  hat 
the  next  time  his  Majesty  spoke  to  him.  "  I  am  vtiy  sorry,"  said 
John  Bull,  "but,  you  see,  there  is  a  little  difficulty  about  that  I 
wear  a  wig.  My  bat  is  fastened  to  my  wig,  and  my  wig  is  fastened 
to  my  coat ;  and  to  if  one  comes  off  they  must  all  come  off  tosether." 
That  is  what  Mr.  Disraeli  says  about  the  Irish  Church.  The  Irish 
Church  is  linked  with  (he  English  Church,  .ind  the  English  Churdi, 
is  linkal  with  the  British  Constitution  ;  and  if  you  break  up  the  Irish 
Church,  tlic  whole  s^slcm  tom^v  ^o  V*^  "Ow  \«im<J.  The  English 
Church   cannot  st%i\d  w«\\oux  i.Vic  \wfe  Oxawi*-,  wA  •&«,  '^oim^ 
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Constitution  CAnuot  suud  without  the  English  Churcli.  Bui  any- 
thing short  of  disestal/lisluncnt  and  discndowmciil  the  Tory  Govern- 
ment arc,  at  leait,  open  lo  conuder.  They  vrill  rcfoim  thi;  Irish 
Church  w-ithin  an  a<.<  ol"  its  existence ;  ttioy  will  throw  overboard 
bishops,  dcan.s,  archde-icons,  and  even  archt>ishop!>.  But  what- 
ewr  else  goes,  the  principle  of  establishment  must  be  kept  up,  if 
only  as  a  phaolom.  "  The  connection  of  religion  with  the  exercise  of 
political  authority,  is,"  says  Mr.  Diuacti,  "  one  of  the  safeguards  of 
Ihe  dvilisatlon  of  man ;"  and  the  historic^  sign  of  that  connecium 
is  a  religious  establishment.  I'he  Irish  Chuicli,  when  it  represents 
nothing  else,  roust  at  lust  represent  a  phrase.  ModificationB  of 
course  there  must  be.  That  is  acknowledged  by  all  except  the 
Premier;  I^ord  Stanley  acknowledges  it;  Sir  John  Pakington  ac- 
knowledges it ;  Sir  Stafford  Northcotc  acknowledges  it.  But  what 
ihetu  modifications  arc  to  be,  bow  deep  they  are  to  go,  no  one  gives 
us  the  slightest  bint.  The  I'remicr  is  silent  as  to  the  future.  His 
policy  is  obvioutty  to  play  a  wailing  game.  "  Time  and  I,"  said 
Philip  the  Second,  "  against  any  two ; "  and  thai,  too,  I  believe,  is 
Mr.  Disraeli's  defiant  thought  There  is,  he  knows,  a  strong  feeling 
in  the  Liberal  ranks  against  diseodowmcnt,  and  a  still  nronger 
|)^lring.|f{>inst  the  creation  of  a  great,  wealthy,  highly -educated, 
powcifbl,  and  perfectly  free  an<l  unfettered  religious  budy  iu  Ircbnd. 
He  knows,  also,  tJiat  many  thoughtful  men  in  Ihe  ranks  of  his  own  parly, 
think  with  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  that  it  is  high  time  that  sometliing 
were  done  to  take  down  the  insulting  ling  of  Prolestani  ascendancy 
in  Irebnd.  'Xliis  feeling  has  not  yet  found  articulate  expression 
from  any  man  of  note ;  but  it  exists  nevertheless.  Sir  W.  Stirling 
K(axwcll,  one  of  the  most  ihougbiful  of  Tories,  and  yet  a  Tory  after 
Mr.  Disraeli's  own  heart,  and,  I  believe,  a  close  personal  friend  of 
the  Premier,  speaking  at  Perth  a  few  days  ago,  acknowledges  that, 
though  strongly  opposed  to  disestablishment,  he  could  not  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  foct  that  "  there  arc  good  reasons  why  the  position  of 
the  Iiisli  Church,  confessedly  die  Church  of  a  small  minority,  should 
be  reconsidered,  and  why  a  portion  of  its  wealtli  should  be  devoted 
to  more  useful  pubUc  purposes — such  portions  of  its  wealth,  that  is, 
as  may  reasonably  and  Giirly  be  considered  public  ]>roperty."  And  Sir 
W.  Stiihng  Maxwell  is  not  alone.  Vou  may  trace  signs  of  hesitation 
and  yielding  in  many  speeches,  and  only  a  day  or  two  ago,  Sir 
Edward  Lechmcrc  offered  to  surrender  die  principle  of  cstablirfi- 
racnL  Tlie  baronets  form  the  backbone  of  the  Tory  pany.  Wlwwv 
lliey  begin  to  waver,  talk  of  the  ncctssUy  ot  tclotio,  (A  \o«Al&'*^.vva^^■, 
o{  surraida;  of  withdrawing  tlie  Irish  Bi&\»o«p*  Itom  \\\i  ^»»*i  ** 
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Lords,  and  of  api>ropriattng  Irish  tiilics  to  more  ujeAil  i>uTpo£c§ 
Ihan  the  uses  of  the  Protwtant  Church,  a  policy  of  No  Surrender  is 
impossible ;  and  when,  in  addition  to  this  the  Wt)ig«  nrc  mutinous, 
men  like  Sir  Roundcll  Palmer  hang  liack,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  lias  no 
distinct  and  popular  plan  to  lay  before  the  countrj-,  or  perhaps  no 
plan  that  he  cares  to  explain,  most  men  who  look  at  the  quention  from 
an  independent  siandjioint,  will  probably  agree  witli  us  in  thinking 
that,  after  all,  the  Irish  Chitnch  question  may  probably  be  settled  by 
a  compromise,  short  of  disestablishment  and  disendotfrncnt. 

Wliat  the  terms  of  that  compromise  will  be  I  cannot  even  pretend 
to  guess.  It  is  enough  for  mc,  at  present,  to  note  the  fact  that 
there  is  the  prospect  of  a  compromise.  But  I  ha^e  a  strong  im- 
pression that  it  will  be  found,  in  the  end,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  pre- 
cipitate in  supposing  that  "  endowment  of  all  is  out  of  the  question." 
I  am  strengthened  in  this  iinprcmion  by  an  ably  written  letter, 
signed  "  Pro  Lege,"  which  ajipeared  in  the  Tima  of  October  10,  in 
support  of  Pitfs  idea  of  concurrent  endowment,  an  idea  which  pro- 
bably formed  the  basis  of  what  Mr.  Lowe  called  "  the  hot  ]iotato 
]>olicy"  of  the  Ministry  developed  in  Lord  Mayo's  speech : — "The 
bold  manly  letter,  to  whi<h  the  signature  of  Professor  Plumptrc  gave 
a  special  weight,  shows  that  such  a  proposal  of  settlement  as  my 
letter  cotitaincd,  finds  an  echo  in  the  most  intelligent  and  expetience<l 
minds;  and  Ictnie  add  that  that  feeling  extends  to  a  far  wider  section 
of  tl)c  community,  llian  might  be  supposed.  I  am  in  a  position  to 
state,  as  a  fact,  tlut  tlierc  are  many,  both  supporters  of  the  present 
as  well  as  tlie  late  tJovemment,  candidates  for  election,  country 
clergymen,  and  others,  whose  private  convictions  are  with  Pitt  and 
Castlereagh,  with  Arnold,  Whatcly,  and  Sydney  Smith,  with  Sir 
George  Lewis,  Lonl  Grey,  and  Lord  Russell,  for  all  these  and  many 
more  have  advocated  tliis  endowment.  Prom  Heaven-sent  Pitt 
down  to  re^  olutionary  O'Connell,  intelligence  and  statesmanship,  cm- 
bracing  all  parties  except  the  philosophers,  have  been  in  favour  of  the 
meniure,  and  the  philosophers  will  pardon  me  for  observing  that  they 
arc  not  statesmen.  Meran^er,  stieh  a  schtrnt  would  tmbraee  flu  Itading 
princi^es  of  both  Liberali  and  Ccnsirvatives  as  at  prtstnl  exfretitd, 
for disatahliihmtnl  and  InrUinxup  iwuld  thus  Mh  be  eonaJtd,"  I 
know  the  prelates  of  the  Romish  Church  contemptuously  refuse  lo 
touch  a  fartliing  of  what  they  call  the  "  desecrated  endowments  "  of 
the  Irish  Church ;  and  they  arc,  I  believe,  sincere  in  this.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  strip  I'rotcsUnts,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Presbyterians 
■tJI  round  of  every  (arlVim^  v\vej  ywatta  ■,  mi4i  «V«wv  %j»ctaa  Catholics 
«f>d  Presbyterians  have  once  ftwaveA\^^t■^'^^\»JaK*<A>^\.V.\»&a4^^ 
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proposal  to  permit  the  Protestant  Church  to  retain  three-fiflhs  of  its 
present  endowments,  and  yet  to  balnnie  the  appropriation  of  the 
two-fifths  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Maynooth  Grant  and  the  Rcgiuni 
Donum,  I  think  it  is  very  probable  that  they  will  be  the  first  to 
suggest  the  revival  of  tJie  abandoned  plan  of  concurrent  endowment, 
probably  in  the  fonn  suggested  by  Professor  Plumptrv,  as  the  only 
just  and  practicable  solution  of  what  is  on  nil  hands  nclcnowlc^ged 
to  be  a  disagreeable  difficulty;  and  if  Roman  Catholic  ^-inuc  is 
proof  against  endowment  in  that  form,  I  shall  confess  that  Roman 
Catholic  virtue  is  the  most  heroic  type  of  virtue  yet  discovered. 

To  talk  of  discKlablishmeni  and  disendowment  is  easy.  It  xeems, 
also,  to  be  popular  with  many  of  the  borough  constttuencicx.  Rut 
I  have  not  yet  met  with  a  single  man  who  had  thought  out  the  c^rtc 
in  all  its  bearings,  irho  had  thought  it  out,  that  is,  as  a  lawyer  thinks 
out  a  case — thought  out  all  its  points  to  their  logical  conclusions — 
who  did  not  confess  that  the  policy  of  disestablishment  and  disen- 
dowment  announced  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  is  a  policy  besel  with  per- 
plexities that  will  teit  the  highest  poivers  of  Knglish  statcnnanship. 
Obviously  it  is  not  a  cjuestion  to  be  settled  in  a  day.  It  is  not  a 
>luesiion  to  be  settled  by  a  single  ilivi.tion.  It  is  not  a.  <iuestiOD  to 
be  settled,  1  believe,  in  a  single  session,  probably  not  by  the  over- 
throw of  a  single  govemmCDt.  It  is  a  question  that,  probably, 
involves  the  fate  of  more  than  one  government  and  of  more  than  one 
parliament.  The  issue  inrolvcd  in  the  present  contest,  is,  as  it 
stands  at  present,  merely  an  issue  of  principli: ;  but  the  real  work 
of  pacificating  Ireland,  of  conciliating  rival  religious  sects, — 

"  llailiig  each  other  for  tlie  Icnc  of  Cod,"— 

and  of  healing  the  wounds  of  afHicted  centuries,  will  yet  remain  to 
be  accomplished  when  the  constituencies  have  pronounced  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  against  Mr.  Disraeli — for  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's 
Opposition  against  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  if  that  be 
their  decision,  and  when  in  pursuance  of  that  verdict  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  his  friends  have  been  once  more  relegated  to  the  shady  side  of 
the  Speaker's  chair,  and  the  I'arliament  of  1869  has  ratified  the  policy 
of  the  Parliament  of  tii^K.  Hut  the  work  must  be  done ;  and  upon 
the  accomplishment  of  this  work  depends  the  loyalty  of  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  peasantry,  and  upon  their  loyally  the  ^ootl  govern- 
ment and  prosperity  of  Ireland,  and  the  honour  and  strength  of  thej 
British  Empire. 
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'ART  lif  na/iitioH  is  undoubtedly /■>  mmSi^  PclieAomaitli 
^  reigned  once;  so,  more  recently,  did  "tatting;"  so, 
many  ycain  before,  did  Berlin  wool  And  there  wu  the 
^<-^^»^'  sway  of  netted  purses,  when  every  deft  and  dainty  pair 
of  hands  was  threaded  in  and  out  with  nooses  of  silken  purse-twist ; 
and  that  of  onmmentul  pens,  when  quills  (the  only  media  then  of 
-correspondence)  were  caUetl  round  and  lound  with  sewing-tJlk,  and 
made  prickly  and  uncomfortable  with  love  messages  in  small  glass 
beads ;  and  th<^c  was  the  reign,  also,  of  crochet,  cmbroidei}-,  and 
revived  knitting,  when  a  mystic  titeiaturc  was  consulted,  and  male 
readers,  looking  at  the  engroHing  pages  jealously,  saw  curt  com- 
mands to  noose  one,  droj)  one,  slip  three,  and  so  forth,  with  wild  ideas 
as  to  their  meaning,  and  irrcveicnt  incredulity  about  their  being  of 
the  least  impoxL  But  Le  ret  ett  mert  has  been  uttered  ovci  each 
of  these ;  and  Vive  le  ri>i  again  echoes  it.  A  new  kingdom  is  esta- 
blished Swimming  has  it,  both  sanitarily  and  by  l>Toperly-sucoeedillg 
inheritance ;  and  for  \ts  hour  we  take  out  cap  off  to  it,  asd  make 
it  a  reverential  bow. 

Here  is  a  peep  at  the  sovereign,  while  yet  uiwler  the  glory  of  its 
crowTJ,  For  this  we  have  no  especially  eligible  iMo/e;  to  no  French 
watering-jjlace,  witli  ieiies  and  Ivaux  in  mutual  contest  for  the  lihK 
riband,  have  we  the  enirU;  a  town-huilt  xwimming-bath  is  all  we 
have  prosaic  access  to,  and  the  paj-mcnt  of  the  admixiion-money,  a 
few  pence,  is  the  only  preparation  for  wliicb  there  is  any  need.  ']1k 
day  is  one  that  is  devoted  cxcluuvely  to  ladies,  and  al^er  being  con- 
ducted through  intricate  passages  of  dosed  bath  doors,  we  come 
suddenly  upon  a  chonu  of  the  gay  Uiigh  of  girls.  I(  is  a  merry 
prelude,  and  we  stop,  enjoyingly,  to  listen.  As  we  do  so  the 
manageress,  who  is  our  leader,  opens  a  large  thick  door,  an<l  there 
the  laughers  arc.  There  arc  a  lio/en  of  tliem,  perhaps,  not  more  j 
their  faces  rising  out  of  the  clear  green  water  with  so  livdy  an 
expression  of  enjoyment  on  them,  it  at  once  accounts  for  the  jubi- 
lance of  their  tongues,  T^ot  vrtWj  ftieaws  wm.\  VaN^  wme  influ- 
■ence,  too,  on  theHwnnvislaltca.bWcomvVa.'^'^n-  K*^*VliB^^w«v 
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tired  of  her  graceful  exercise,  and  leans  against  ihe  steps  leading  down 
into  the  bath,  or  sits  ti])on  the  tiled  ledge  surrounding  it,  she  looks  so 
charming  in  bet  wooUcncrt/rjwM  and  "Garibaldi,"  it  is  easy  to  see  she 
knows  ii,  and  Uiat  the  knowledge  makes  her  more  charming  still. 
Wc  sec,  too,  what  a  mistake  it  is  to  suppose  that  robc»  bring  dignity, 
and  that  the  only  way  to  make  kings  and  queens  appear  of  conse- 
quence is  to  weld  tlicm  to  Ihc  earth  with  folds  and  encumbrances  of 
velvet  and  heavy  silk.  Look  at  that  massive  matron,  inducing  the 
liert  little  person  beside  her  to  join  her  in  a  bold  plunge.  She  raises 
her  anns  to  show  the  best  attitude  for  ilie  pcrforniince,  and  she  is  as 
regal  as  a  Norma,  .is  imposing  as  .1  grave  Citcek  goddess.  As  for  the 
lithe  creature  she  is  stimulating,  she  is  at  once  an  expression  of  high 
art  and  a  distraction. 

"  I  can't  I "  she  says,  cowering  on  the  brink.  "  I  am  afraid  I " 
And  slic  looks  <lown  at  tlie  ^cen  water,  and  turns  from  it  with  the 
most  capUvating  crouch  and  shudder.  'I'hen  she  raises  her  arms — 
bare  from  a  little  above  the  elbow — \a  imitation  of  the  action  to 
which  she  is  again  and  again  invited  :  she  lays  tlie  palms  of  her 
pointed  hands  together;  she  looks  round  for  the  atlmiiation  she 
knows  her  pretty  altitude  gives  rise  to ;  and  leaps  in.  A  round  of 
clapping  greets  her  when  her  head  comes  ui>  again,  and  slie  dashes 
the  water  from  her  saucy  face ;  and  then  wc  can  see  she  is  an  expert 
swimmer.  Courage  and  love  of  approbation  have  brought  this  cxpcrt- 
iiess  to  her ;  and  courage  and  love  of  approbation  urge  her  to  hurry  up 
tiie  steps  again,  when  ber  swimming  has  brought  her  n<ua  tJicm,  that 
slic  may  rej>eaL  her  applauded  ])lunge.  She  crouclics  and  shudders 
again,  standing  perched  high  up  there  above  us ;  and  with  her  dress  of 
russet  colour,  and  its  edge  of  warm  red,  and  her  untrammelled  limbs, 
no  tinted  statue  could  have  more  beauty  ilian  has  her  every  /etc, 

"  One  I  two !  three !  and  away  1 "  cries  the  matron,  initiating  her. 
And  she  b  bravely  in  again,  with  a  splash  and  Gcatlcr  of  the  water, 
and  a  renewal  of  her  very  Haltering  applause. 

She  h.%s  had  a  swim,  and  is  bounding  up  tlie  steps  again,  when  a 
timorous  lady  brings  her  to  a  stop. 

"  Vou  have  matriculated  now,"  she  says.  "  Surely  you  don*t  want 
to  venture  any  more  ! " 

"  Oh  1  i  have  done  nothing  yet ! "  is  the  little  person's  dauntless 
cry.  And  she  springs  on  to  the  platform,  making  the  pctticoated 
ladies  shrink  far  from  her  to  be  beyond  Ihe  terror  of  her  spray  ;  and 
she  makes  her  third  plunge,  and  is  up  again  on  the  level  of  dm. 
swimtners,  the  swiftest  and  gayest  of  them  aW. 

But  there  an  novices  Jiere,  as  wcU  as  widv  \>t\^\.  aA«\^*-    ^*** 
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ihcsc  former  there  arc  rope*  hanging  from  the  v^iulied  ceiling — swing 
ropes,  on  which  the  bdies  can  be  seated,  or  on  which  they  can  tcm 
themselves  whilst  learning  the  way  to  stroke,  and  at  which  they  can 
catch,  too,  if  they  diance  to  lose  their  footing ;  so  any  may  venture 
into  tlie  water,  without  being  at  all  alraitL  Anil  though  ther«  is  no 
professed  teacher,  all  arc  thoroughly  helpful  to  one  another  and 
good-tempered,  and  will  freely  toll  the  best  way  anything  is  to  be 
done.  There  steps  solidly  into  the  water,  for  instance,  a  lady  who 
confesses  she  knows  nothing  of  how  to  swim  at  all ;  and  an  AaHtuif, 
who  chances  to  hear  her,  shows  her  how  10  make  the  strokes,  an<l 
holils  her  round  the  waist  whilst  she  has  a  bewildering  Uy.  Another 
habituk  holds  a  second  beginner  by  the  chin,  an<I  walks  the  whole 
length  of  the  bath  beside  her,  with  her  face  thus  resting  on  her  hand. 
A  thinl  bdy,  bound  up  in  a  swimming-belt,  is  none  the  better  for  her 
cumbersome  accoutrement,  but  is  fain  to  be  led  by  a  fellow-bather, 
just  as  if  it  were  away.  Then,  for  a  specimen  of  skill,  look  at  this 
lady  under  u.t,  close  below  our  feet  She  is  swimming  wlh  only  one 
hand,  holding  in  the  other  a  folded  towel,  which  she  shows  dry  an<l  _ 
untouched,  without  a  spot  of  water  on  it,  when  she  reaches  the  bath's  ■ 
end.  Thi.t  accomplitlied  creature  could  undress  and  cross  a  ri^-er  (if 
she  were  put  to  il),  and  by  carrying  her  clothes  thus  clo-erly,  could 
dress  herselfagain  upon  the  opposite  bank,  and  so  be  spared  a  jouroej 
round  of  many  toilsome  miles.  Or  she  could  save  lives  from  drown- 
ing, instead  of  losing  ihcm  ;  and  would  be  sure  not  to  |iamly»c  the 
nerves  of  others  by  uttering  appalling  screams.  She  would  be  as 
cool  in  danger  as  any  others  who  see  a  clear  way  out  of  it ;  and  yet 
she  could  swim,  she  assures  us,  after  .she  had  only  tried  five  times. 
She  was  alwap  a  good  bather,  one  not  afraid  of  cold  water ;  none  of 
your  liot-hou.ie  folk,  who  stand  shivering  on  the  edge  of  a  wave^  and  _ 
run  to  a  dry  place  the  moment  they  feci  its  white  foam.  She  had  H 
floated  and  taken  "  headers  "  before  she  h.id  hnd  the  ambition  to  ir)' 
to  swim ;  but  still,  she  says,  this  preparation  only  caused  the  skill  to 
come  to  her  the  quicker :  she  does  not  mean  that  without  it  it  never  ■ 
would  come  at  all.  Here  it  a  lady  who  has  none  of  this  experience, 
who  has  nothing,  in<lecd,  but  the  great  rc<|uisite  for  all  of  it — courage- 
Tyro  as  she  is,  she  disdains  the  steps  to  go  gradually  into  tlie  water, 
and  jumps  tn  from  above  them  wjth  the  help  of  a  rope,  which  nibs 
her  hands  cruelly  in  the  transit,  as  we  can  sec  when  she  holds  them 
up,  to  show  how  mudi  she  h;«  been  hurt.  She  is  a  handsome 
woman,  rather  too  bulky  to  be  (luitc  so  salis&ctoiy  a  picture  as  some 
who  arc  in  the  waXcr  w'rthV\«  ;  aiTvi\\\'s^ws».W.'j  fc«e  siw  and  thidc 
ness  that  put  a  Umil  to  \ax  amVv'cvo'ti.    K\»'ki  ">»  ViViiKi.,^^*!*^ 
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by  means  of  the  rope  thiU  has  so  ill-used  h«r,  U  the  extent  of  her  aim; 
And  to  do  U  she  puts  out  nil  her  iiowcr.  Putting  her  head  back  to 
lie  flat  uj)on  the  water,  she  loses  her  cap  (all  the  ladies  wear  caps,  as 
coquettish  as  they  can  be,  and  Irimmed  smartly  with  quilled  scarlet 
braid,  or  something  equally  gay),  and  when  she  has  recovered  this 
and  tied  it  firmly  on,  she  ha.t  a  new  disaster.  She  gets  herself  so 
entangled  in  the  rope  she  cannot  touch  the  ground  with  both  feet, 
but  stands  there  uncomfortably  and  dangerously  poised  on  one. 

"  Hcl])  me  ! "  slie  cries  ouL  "  Miunie,  Minnie,  do  come  and  help ! 
If  you  don't,  I  shall  never  get  right ! " 

At  which  Minnie  wades  to  her  as  quickly  a.^  she  can.  She  is  so  tall 
and  slim  she  is  shapeless,  and  so  timid  she  hat  merely  crept  into  the 
water  after  trembling  for  a  long  time  upon  the  brink ;  but  she  is 
able  to  give  the  assistance  wanted,  and  in  a  minute  her  larj^c  friend 
is  IJee.  Then  she  begins  her  eflbrts  again.  She  sits  on  the  rope  i 
he  puts  her  feet  up — higher — higher — till  they  arc  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  water  ;  she  gratlually  bends  back  her  head. 

"  Minnie  ! "  she  cries,  "  I'm  afloat !  I'm  afloat ! "  And  the  bath- 
bouse  resounds  with  laughter  at  this  comical  triumph,— at  her  great 
fiiil  being  at  length  aetompli ;  and  Minnie  and  all  look  at  her,  and  her 
certificate  may  be  said  to  be  taken  out. 

An  incident  of  .inother  nature  causes  a  bugh  yet  more  merry  stilL 
A  new  arrival  has  just  entered  trippingly  from  the  street  She  has 
on  a  short  petticoat  of  the  newest  mode,  a  dress  looped  up  to  be 
shorter  still,  a  jacket  considerably  shorter  even  than  that,  a  hat  and 
tl^urt  of  the  most  striking  fashion,  and  such  a  quantity  of  rows  of 
beads,  and  fringes  of  "  bugles,"  and  bunches  of  ribands,  the  wonder  is 
why  she  should  have  been  at  such  pains  to  get  herseifup,  when  it  was 
only  to  come  there  to  be  immediately  got  down ;  but  she  receives 
only  a  nod  from  those  who  have  badied  with  her  liefore,  and  into  her 
dressing-closet  she  goes.  This  is  one  of  a  row  ranged  in  the  usual 
manner  along  tlie  side  of  the  batli,  and  in  a  few  moments  her  voice 
is  heard  from  it  high  above  all  the  others,  and  high  above  even  the 
sharp  and  rapid  rattle  of  the  handle  of  her  door. 
'■  Im  locked  in  I "  is  her  cry.  "  I'm  locked  in  !  I'm  locked  in  I " 
Upon  which  all  laughter  is  concentrated  on  her  difficulty,  and 
every  oilier  cause  is  gone,  Tlic  absurd  young  people  find  a  delight 
in  everything.  There  is  such  exhilaration  in  the  cold  green  water, 
it  is  like  a  seaside  to  them,  and  there  is  no  lamentation  anywhere, 
but  a  perpetual  shout  of  joy.  Hark  !  here  is  a  fresh  one,  aa  0»<^  'vk^ 
prisoned  girt  is  released  by  the  balh-auend&nx,  aiiA  ^Q"«?.  Vcvs^ 
her  opened  door.    She  Iiolds  up  a,  large  VAscaVx,  ani  Itxgtv^  \o  -iiwa^ 
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it  in  to  the  buiy  iwinuncrs,  as  ir  ihey  were  lii|>poi>ouitnl  or  polar 
bears, 

■*  I-Ia !  ha !  ha  I "  thc>-  all  give  out,  crowding  fish-wUc,  or  seal-wiar, 
or  duck-wUe,  to  the  side,  nn<!  advancing  their  eager  hands.  And 
"  Ha  I  ha  1  ha  I "  again  when  the  giil,  with  a  knowing  nod,  holds 
the  biscuit  all  the  lighter,  and  malccs  a  gesture  of  how  much  she  sliall 
enjoy  it  when  her  swim  is  done.  Her  descent  into  the  water,  loo^  n 
the  signal  for  another  peal.  She  stands  a  moment  on  the  ledge, 
white  ^le  ties  a  woollen  sasli  about  her,  and  the  attendant  fiislcns  on 
her  decorated  cap ;  and  then  she  make*  such  a  sudden  plunge  into 
the  mid»t  of  tlie  sn-immers.  «hc  and  all  of  them  are  lost  in  ilic  &pUuh 
and  scatter.  "  !Ia  1  hu !  ha  1 "  it  the  sound  then  predominant  (and 
dominant,  for  that  matter;  and  good  tonic,  too),  when  the  right 
stroke  is  recovered ;  and  there  arc  little  races  run  (all  causing  more 
merriment),  and  leaps  effected,  and  feats  essayed,  till  the  new  comer 
has  been  so  demonstrative  in  her  enjoyment,  she  begins  to  (eel  slie 
has  a  head,  and  that  that  head,  like  otiien,  is  quite  capable  of  an  ache. 
But  she  h:)is  a  remedy,  not  a  whit  less  characteristic  than  anything 
thai  has  emanated  from  her  before,  and  she  proceeds  at  once  to  ni.ilic 
an  appliuktion  of  it 

"  iSim  on  the  water,"  slie  coaxes  of  the  woman  in  attcndsncc. 
"Just  for  a  few  minutes.     Do." 

And  when  the  good  soul — old,  of  course,  and  somewhat  more 
grave  th.in  aple — hobbles  off  to  do  as  she  b  bidden,  the  girl  swims 
to  ihc  far  end  of  the  balh,  and  sWnds  widi  her  l)ac!t  against  the  wall 
Projecting  over  her,  chi*elled  in  foir  white  marble,  is  a  gigantic  wide- 
lipped  shell.  It  is  topped  by  a  lioness's  head,  with  a  large,  open 
mouth ;  and  through  this  opened  mouth  pours  .t  stream  of  fresh,  cold 
nuier,  spreading  into  the  lap  of  the  shell,  pouring  over  its  fluted  brim 
¥rith  a  hard  and  heavy  sound  ;  and  the  harcicr  and  more  forcible,  the 
better  for  ihc  giil  who  has  ordcrcil  it  to  come,  and  she  stands  under- 
neath ihe  tliiclcest  pour  of  it,  with  her  eyes  hidden  in  her  hands,  and 
her  head  bent  thai  she  may  feci  the  weight  of  every  drop.  It  looks 
now  as  if  it  were  only  for  admiration  she  did  it.  No  sculpture-room, 
certainly,  could  have  furnished  a  prettier  figure  than  hers,  with  the 
water  feathering  over  her,  forming  such  a  limpid  covering  to  her 
limbs;  and  she  stands  there,  getting  recovery  from  it,  and  then 
swims  animalcdly  away. 

"  Oh  !  dear  me  ! "  ^e  cries  a  short  time  ader,  as  site  dis  oa  the 
bath-steps  to  rest,  "  this  is  my  last  swim  this  season.  I  am  going 
out  of  town  to-moTTOW,  a&&  ^«a  \.  conw  ^ocV.  the  ^loce  will  be 
doBcd.     Oh  dcMl" 
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"  That  it  B.  pity,"  tlio  lady  »he  speaks  to  commiserates.  "  1  am 
fure  you  will  miss  it  greatly." 

"  I  shall,  indeed  I "  the  girl  petulantly  sifhs ;  and  then  she  b^ns 
to  count  up  the  months  upon  her  fingers  that  must  go  by  before  slie 
can  be  once  more  a  mermaid,  and  resume  her  aquatic  re^'cU. 
"  October,"  she  tays,  laying  her  right-hand  Tore-finger  upon  her  left- 
hand  thumb,  "  November,  December,  January,  February,  Mardi ;" 
and  then  pretending  to  think  she  has  not  counted  properly,  she  com- 
mences her  calculation  all  again.  "  November,'  she  rei)eat«,  this 
time  consolingly  letting  a  month  go,  "  December — January — Febru- 
ary— March^-oh  I "  with  a  ch;;trming  scream,  "  only  live  months  after 
all !  How  nice  I  And  then,"  she  remembers  with  further  ecstasy  of 
consolation,  "  then — there's  skating !  Tliink  of  skating  I  Oli,  skating 
is  A^ltcious !    Do  you  like  it  ?" 

"  No,"  is  the  sober  answer  from  a  very  sober  voice.  "  I  never 
tried." 

"  Oh  I  you  must  then  1 "  comes  a  regular  voUey  of  flexible  per- 
suasion. "You  must!  Bo  I  It  is  tfieni-ccfX  tiling  you  can  posubly 
imagine  I  I  am  longing  for  the  winter !  1  hope  we  shall  have  the 
frost  very  severe  I " 

She  is  in  the  water  again— seeing  a  good  opportunity  for  a  dive — 
before  any  rejoinder  can  come;  and  then,  because  her  lips  arc 
turning  blue,  and  her  tcclh  arc  chattering,  she  condescends  to  come 
in.  One  more  exhibition,  though,  before  she  disai>pcarsL  She  can 
do  nothing,  of  course,  without  as  near  an  approach  to  a  bevy  of 
attendants  round  her  as  ctrcumjcances  afford,  and  she  beckons  to 
the  bath-wonum  to  come  and  bind  up  her  hair.  There  is  a  picturesque 
way  of  managing  this  that  is  an  additional  attraction  she  has  no 
intention  of  doing  without,  and  she  stands  with  the  air  of  knowing 
there  is  something  coming  that  shall  make  her  irresistible  indeed. 
The  good  woman  jilaccs  a  towel  low  down  across  her  forehead 
d  r^rietiiale,  goc^  behind  her,  draws  the  wide  ends  of  the  towel 
tight,  twists  tliem  into  a  tail,  gives  this  a  twirl,  and  secures  the  end 
of  it  firmly  with  a  pin.  The  girl  is  Eastern  now.  A  Zuleika,  a  light 
of  the  harem,  an  Aycsha ;  and  she  is  well  avrare  of  it,  and  walks 
consciously  to  her  little  closet,  and  gives  a  languid  look  at  us  as 
legacy,  and  then  reluctantly  shuts  the  door. 

The  action  of  swimming  is  very  pretty,  seen  thus  clearly  as  it  ts  in 
this  level  quiet  baib.    It  is  very  droll,  toa    The  nearer  it  imitates  the 
action  of  the  frog,  the  easier  it  is,  and  the  more  fleet     One  youw^ 
woman  (a  soli<l,  sturdy  person,  in  her  walking  c\o\Viei^  Twyic*  ■»&  ^^^ 
limbs  in  such  harmony  she  is  full  o(  gia^e  ■,  c\«t^  wvii^tJv^-  "A  V« 
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body  muKt  be  brought  into  use,  as  she  draws  her  haiujit  und  hc«b  in, 
and  then  iiimb]y  ihrasu  ihcm  out  She  is  frog  entire.  A  rather 
uncomptimcntMy  verdict,  she  mijjht  think  this.  It  is  not  meant  so. 
It  is  written  for  unhcsit^ung  praise  ;  nncl,  assuredly,  the  more  Master 
]-'rog's  movements  arc  imiutcd.  the  sooner  will  man  or  woman  team 
to  swim.  And  |)enons  need  not  have  all  their  limbs,  cither,  to 
acquire  the  art.  The  gallant  Kennington  cricketers,  who,  minus 
each  an  sim,  or  minus  each  a  leg,  play  a  yearly  match  on  the  aati> 
Lgcometric  oval,  could  swim  to  the  same  perfection  as  men  who  have 
luflered  no  such  ampulation.  We  have  been  told,  indeed,  of  an 
unipcd  swimming-master ;  an  adept  at  everything ;  able  to  le«cb 
swimming  in  evcr>-  branch.  He  unscrews  his  cork-leg  before  getting 
into  the  bath,  standing  there  upon  the  biink  of  tt  a  cripple,  a 
Jumhttl  among  active  men,  a  lamctcr  who  must  be  left  out  of  all 
their  exercises  and  enjoyments  because  he  is  reduced  to  one  kg,  and 
they  are  erect  on  two ;  but  hel]>  him  to  a  leap  into  that  other 
element,  and  he  is  superior  to  them  all.  !{is  hcirl  must  beat  high 
when  he  feels  his  recovered  strength.  Humiliated  upon  the  shore, 
he  is  a  king  when  he  is  amidst  the  surge  and  freedom  of  the  water ; 
and  is  it  not  cheering  to  .til  of  us  to  think  an  art  exists  that  the 
nuimed  can  follow,  and  that  is  the  same  exuberant  pleasure  to  them 
ilmt  it  is  to  others  who  arc  whole  ?  !*%€  thought  was  happincs  to 
us,  at  any  rate,  »vho  heard  the  laughter  of  this  doicn  of  merry  girb ; 
and  tlie  consolation  will  enilutc  till  we  can  recall  no  longer  the  picture 
of  iheir  graceful  movements,  and  the  sound  of  their  lively  plash. 


A  Walk  Round  Clerkhnwell. 


iHE  traveller  who  now  finds  himself  deposited  by  the 
UiKiergroiind  Railway  close  under  the  walls  of  theCIcrkcn- 
well  Sessions  Hou&c,  in  the  midst  of  crowded  courts  and 
the  dingy  dwellings  of  induslrious  anixans  and  hanl-work- 
ing  rOMemiongers,  a  century'  ago  would  have  been  sc.in<ling,  as  a 
coicmporary  i>rint  proves,  in  the  midst  of  green  fields,  having  before 
hitn  a  pleasant  (>ro$]>ect  of  St  Paul'*,  of  St.  Sepulchre's  Church,  and 
the  valley  of  the  Fleet  River,  and  with  a  hay-rick  standing  just  where 
now  he  turns  up  out  of  the  Farringilon  Road  towanU  the  clclectable 
regions  of  Hatlon  Garden.  Alas '.  if '"  MoorficJds  are  fields  no  more," 
it  U  ctiu.illy  all  up  now  with  the  rural  glades  which  a  hundred  yean 
back  surrounded  the  Gale  of  St  John's  Priory,  Clcrkenwell,  with  which 
our  readers  have  l>een  made  familiar  on  the  wntjipcn  of  this  magaxine 
from  its  first  establishment  by  Edmund  Cave  down  to  a  few  months 
ago,  and  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  pre&cc  to  this  volume.  Let 
ut  then  tr>-  to  throw  ourselves  back  a  century  or  so,  and  t^ingin  oui 
beads  the  large  and  handsome  "  History  of  (.'lerkenwell "  with  which 
Messrs.  Pinks  and  Wood  have  favoured  us,  try  and  see  if  we  cannot 
throw  a  little  sjiec-ial  interest  into  an  anti<iuarian  ramble. 

CIcrkcnwcll,  or  the  Well  of  the  Clerks,  was  originally  part  and 
parcel  of  the  ancient  parish  of  Isendune,  the  modern  Islington,  a 
spot  which  abutted  on  the  skirls  of  the  great  forest  of  Middlesex 
some  fifteen  centuries  ago,  when  painted  and  half-naked  savages 
roamed  over  what  is  now  Kentish  Town  and  Camden  'J'own,  and  the 
diatiict  of  Bcdford<um-Russelldoai.  So  bte  as  the  reign  of  fieniy  II., 
if  we  may  believe  Stow,  the  situation  is  described  as  having  "fields 
for  [MLSturc,  and  a  delightful  plain  of  meadow  land,  interspersed  with 
flowing  stnams,  on  which  stand  mills,  whose  clack  is  very  pleasing 
to  the  ear."  These  mills  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  of 
whom  we  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter. 

At  the  Well,  which  became  the  centnti  attraction  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  "  Clerics "  of  the  several  parish  churches  and  monasteries 
in  and  about  London  used  to  meet  from  an  early  date  to  perform 
those  miracte-plays  which  were  among  the  ma.T\^  ^\iiTn{,t  sv-^^w.  <A 
the  Middle  Ages.     The  site  chosen  by  tiicsc  ««»  ol  'ftve.  C\w.i:Oo. 
Vol.  I..  N.  S.  tt6&.  \  ^ 
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was  very  favourable  for  the  purpose,  as  the  ground  rose  by  a  gentle 
sloiie  on  each  side,  thus  enabling  a  boat  of  gaping  men,  women,  aod 
children  to  view  the  s]>ecucle.  Hetotl  was  2  favourite  character 
with  these  "clerks,"  .is  also  ivas  our  Siiviotir  in  his  Passion;  and  so 
were  Adam  and  Eve,  both  in  a  state  of  primitive  simplicity,  and  also 
when  adorned  with  their  rustic  fig  leaves.'  In  the  reign  of  licnry  IV., 
according  to  Stow,  the  pla.)-»  at  "Skynners' WcU,nccrc  unto  CUilcen- 
well,"  lasted  no  less  than  eight  days,  and  were  attended  by  "  the  mow 
part  of  the  nobles  and  gentles  of  the  land." 

With  te&pect  to  these  clerics  or  clerks,  Mexsrs.  Pinks  and  Wood 
tell  us  that  tliey  "  were  anciently  poor,  real  clerks,"  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term.  "  Their  reading  of  the  lessons  (as  now  in 
some  places)  is  an  ancient  custom,  and  was  shared  by  the  sub-deacons. 
Upon  condition  of  their  assistance  at  church,  parsons  were  10  let  them 
have  the  holy  water  for  hawking  about,  and  ihcy  spriolded  not  only 
tbe  people,  but  the  houses.  They  went  about  on  Sundays  with  the 
censer.  Tliey  attended  funerals,  ^oing  before  the  corpse,  and  singing, 
with  (heir  surplices  han^'ing  on  tlii.-ir  amis,  In  torae  churches  they 
still  wear  a  surplice  without  sleeies.  There  was  al  Rome  a  Schda 
Canlorum,  or  college  of  singing  men,  in  churches ;  and  in  tKe  same 
manner  the  paifth  clerks  fonned  a  guild  or  fraternity  in  the  dme  of 
Henry  III.,  and  so  excelled  in  church  music,  that  ladies  and  men  of 
quality  on  this  account  became  members;  and  on  certain  day*  they 
had  public  feasts,  with  singing  and  music.  Upon  working  days  they 
attended  the  sdiooU.  I'heir  andent  duty  at  church  was  to  assist  the 
priest  at  the  altar,  3^ing  with  him,  and  read  tbe  Epistle.  In  some 
places  they  had  a  contribution  et-ery  Sund.iy  from  each  housekeeper; 
for  can)-ing  the  holy  waiter  at  Chnslmas,  a  loaf  irova  each  house ; 
some  eggs  at  Easter,  and  com  in  autumn  r  in  other  places  a  quarter- 
age collected  round  the  parish.  Before  the  invention  of  newxpa|>ers, 
when  country  families  thought  it  necessary,  in  case  tliey  came  to  town, 
to  know  tlie  slate  of  health  there,  the  London  clerks  used  to  commu- 
nicute  accounts  of  it  to  them."'' 

These  parish  clerks  were  re-incorporated  by  James  I.;  and  the 
company  now  consists  of  all  the  parish  clerks  of  London,  West- 
minster, and  Southwark,  and  the  fifteen  out-parishes  which  were 
included  in  the  bills  of  mortality.  They  formerly  had  the  exclusive 
ri^t  and  privilege  of  compiling  and  preparing  these  bills,  many  of 
which  are  printed  in  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  former  series  of  this 
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Bilfudnc;  but  their  "occupation"  i^  now  "gone,"  being  super- 
ied«d  by  the  "  Tabic  of  Monalily "  in  the  metropolis,  which  has 
been  issued  week  by  week  from  the  Registcar-Ceucnil's  office  since 
the  very  commencement  of  her  Majesty's  reign. 

It  was  not  only  for  miracle-plays  tliat  large  crow<]s  used  to 
Assemble  at  ClcrkcnwcU,  but  also  foratlile^c  Epons,an<l  e^ciatlyfor 
tncsthng  niAtches.    Our  illustration  gives  a  specimen  of  snch  a  wrest- 


ling match,  which,  by  the  way,  w.is  not  conducted  aAer  the  Comish 
&shion,  but  by  athletes  mounted,  as  on  horseback,  upon  the  shouldcn 
of  two  parties.  This  must  have  been  a  great  source  of  fun  to  the 
dapjier  young  'prentice;  of  the  neighbouring  city,  anti  to  the  alOetnieo 
and  ihcii  wives ;  yes,  and  even  to  the  lord  mayor  himself^  who  used 
al  Bartlemytlde  to  ride  thither  in  stale  with  liis  bretliren  on  their 
way  to  Smithfield,  before  sitting  down  to  the  customary  dinner  with 
which  they  concluded  the  day,  Wc  k-am  from  Burton's  "  Historical 
Remarks  on  London,"  a  work  published  nearly  two  centuries  ago^ 
tliat— "  At  one  of  these  public  wrestlings  on  Sl  Bartholomew's  day, 
1456,  at  which  the  lord  mayor  and  sheriffs  of  London  vrere  present, 
as  was  also  the  prior  of  Sl  John  of  Jerusalem,  to  witness  the  sjiort, 
one  of  the  servanLt  of  the  prior  was  a  competitor,  but  on  being  foiled 
in  the  presence  of  his  master,  was  so  ashamed  tlial  he  desired  to 
WTcstle  a^ain.  This  the  lord  mayor  refused  to  allow,  which  enraged 
ihe  prior  of  St.  John's,  who  in  revenge  fetched  a  party  of  bowmen  from 
the  prioiy  against  the  mayor,  and  some  slaughter  ensued.  The  mav***'* 
cap  was  shot  through  with  an  arrow,  ^cl  he  oTAarei  few.'C&c  v-^ckvs  >A 
lie  dsty  akouid  continue :  but  no  wtcslVcts  «.ww  ■,  ■wV-cx^vxve''^^'^  '^■'*' 
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be  would  stay  awhile  to  make  trial  of  the  citizens'  respect  for  him,  and 
presently  a  great  party  of  them  came,  with  banners  dbpbye<l.  and 
fetched  him  home  in  triumph." 

Even  so  lately  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Clerkcnwcll  was  but  a 
tural  village,  and  Ecarccl/  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  build- 
ings of  the  Priory  of  St.  John  and  the  Convent  of  Sl  Maiy.  Indeed, 
in  a  in.-ti>  still  preserved  in  the  Guildhall  Library,  dnwn  by  Ralph 
Aggas,  in  istio,  there  are  only  two  houses  in  Goswell  Street  north 
of  the  wall  of  the  Charter  House ;  and  the  stiect  itself  is  nmply 
marked  as  "  the  Road  to  St.  Alban's,"  Forty  years  later,  according 
to  Stow'a  "Survey,"  Coswc!!  Street  must  have  undergone  an  immense 
change,  as  it  is  llien  said  to  be  "  replenished  with  small  tenements, 
cottages,  alleys,  and  gardens,  banqueting-housc^ and  bowling-places;" 
while  Sl  John  Sncct  is  described  as  "  on  both  sides  adorned  with 
buildings  up  to  CIcrkcnwclL"  The  village  was  largely  increased  in 
houses  and  in  population  by  the  Fire  of  London,  which  drove  thither 
a  great  many  of  the  industrial  cbs.tcs;  so  that,  to  u^e  the  quaint 
phrase  of  a  cotemporary,  "the  marring  of  the  city  was  the  making  of 
the  suburbs. ■'  We  must,  however,  leave  those  who  arc  curious  to 
trace  accurately  the  growtli  of  the  iiltle  hanilct,  to  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Pinks  and  Wood,  who  tell  us  tint  at  the  census  of  1861, 
Clcrkcnwell  contained  7086  houses,  and  a  population  of  65,633 
souls. 

The  parish  of  CIcrkenwcll  comprises  two  manors,  named  respec- 
tively after  the  two  monastic  houses  which  once  rose  here  in  all  the 
magnificence  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  whidi  we  hasten  to  give  a 
brief  account.  Early  in  the  twelUli  century,  ii  ap]wars  Uiai  much  of 
the  land  in  the  parish  was  in  the  hands  of  a  noble  Norman  boron, 
who  founded  here  a  convent  for  nuns  of  the  Benedictine  order. 
But  very  little  now  is  on  record  concerning  this  institution ;  and  what 
little  we  know  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  register  of  the  Priory  of 
CIcrkenwcll,  of  the  reign  of  King  John,  now  preserved  among  tlic 
Cottonian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  It*  site  was  as  nearly  as 
possible  identical  with  thai  of  the  modem  Church  of  St.  James ;  and 
tlie  founder,  one  Jordan  Brisct  by  name,  endowed  it  with  lands  to 
the  extent  of  fourteen  acres,  in  or«ier  ihal  a  priest  might  say  mass 
daily  for  the  rqiosc  of  his  soul  .ind  that  of  Muriel  bis  wife  ;  and  tliat 
the  "  Black  nuns,"  as  they  were  called,  might  second  his  priestly 
offices  b)'  their  prayers.  These  nuns,  for  some  four  centuries  or 
more,  followed  here  the  rule  of  Sl  Benedict,  rising  soon  after  mid- 
night la  matins,  never  «ax\T\%  ftt*i  vii\\eiiB.'»iV*Ti  %w:k  or  dispensed,  and 
{as  though  this  were  nW  cttous\\^^aism^«C'&TOMt«iw)!i.-i\^wa,'*«. 
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fcasl  of  ihc  Exatution  of  th«  Cross  to  Eastei-lide.  The  funtls 
coffers  of  this  convent  <i"erc  aflenvards  replenished  by  large  gifts  froi 
ihc  De  Ro9,  Neville,  Lincoln,  and  Mondcvillc  families ;  and  wc  mafi 
mention,  mAt  d/M,  that  in  ia$9  (if  Dugdale  is  to  be  believed), 
I*rior  of  St.  John's  close  by,  gave  them  no  less  a  present  than  on«. 
of  the  six  hydra  or  wuler-jiots  \\\  whidi  our  L^rd  chan^d  water  in 
wine  at  the  marriage  feast  at  Cana  of  Galilee  ! 

But  wc  must  hasten  oa  In  1539,  the  cruel  edict  of  the  tyrant 
Menry  went  forth,  and  quietly  "  suppreued  "  tliis  ancient  home  of 
religion  and  faith.  One  Richanl  l^yton,  under  date  of  Sept.  6tl)  ii 
that  year,  coolly  informs  the  Lor<l  f'rtvy  Seal  that  he  had  "]>ul  thdj 
Duke  of  Norfolk  in  custody  of  the  convent  of  St  Mary's,  Clerkcii' 
well,"  and  had  fully  dissolved  the  same  to  the  "  conlcntation  "  of  the 
prioress  and  all  her  sisters.  "  Contcntalion  "  indeed !  The  uiockcty 
of  the  wonl  is  as  bad  as  its  grammatical  formation !  As  if  the  lung 
or  his  minion  caicd  whether  they  were  "contenioted  "  or  no.  The 
king  nc%'cr  sjjokc  twi<:e  when  once  would  serve  his  pUT]>ose ;  and  hb 
ministers  had  too  much  of  self-interest  at  stake  lo  foltcr  in  the  worlbl 
The  last  prioress  was  a  Sackville — one  of  that  knightly  and  courtly 
family  of  whom  afterwards  came  our  Buckhursts  and  Dorseis.  She 
was  pensioned  by  the  king  with  50/.  a  year,  and,  like  inotit  pe: 
sioncrs,  she  lived  to  be  very  old,  dying  in  1670,  ngcd  upwards 
eighty.  She  had  seen  her  convent  appaienily  in  the  zenith  of  i 
glory,  and  honour,  and  wealth ;  and  she  must  have  wept  bitterl; 
when  she  saw  her  old  and  consecrated  home  given  over  to  lay  coun 
tiers  OS  a  "paL-tce."  Five  sovereigns  had  swayed  the  sceptre  of 
England  in  her  time,  and  four  of  ihem  had  been  gathered  to  the 
tlust  before  her.  One  by  one  ihey  had  died,  ami  had  left  her  to 
mourn  them,  or  to  pray  for  their  souls ;  and  now,  when  the  Star  of 
Protestantism  was  fairly  in  the  ascendant,  and  while  Eliiabelh  wielded 
ihc  sceptre,  weary  of  ilie  clianges  of  life,  she  sunk  into  Iier  grave, 
which  she  desired  to  have  hollowed  out  for  her  in  Iront  of  the  hi^» 
.iltar  of  her  old  parish  church  of  Clerkcnwcll,  in  spite  of  its  having 
been  demoted  to  Protestant  worship.  Another  sbter  of  the  convent 
lived  to  nearly  an  equal  age,  and  lies  buried  in  the  chuicli  of  All; 
.Saints,  Dingley,  N'orthamptonsliire. 

On  the  Convent  ruins  rose  the  suburban  residence  of  the  Uukcs 
Newcastle,  the  site  of  which  is  stIU  marked  by  the  name  of  Ncwcastlo 
Place.  In  1793,  when  Pennant  saw  it,  the  once  ducal  abode  was 
occupied  by  a  cabinet  maker,  and  in  its  garden  wct^  MNt:n^  VnOt.cn. 
monuments  taken  out  of  the  old  chuicU  ;  \l\c  gwA-itv  «-».vitvi'A.  ta» 
vmrdas  fax  as  what  is  now  St.  James's  VJaVV.,iv»>\  t>T\«.  o^  >!cvi5.^« 
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ri<les  of  the  old  cloisler  was  stiD  standing.  This  building  was  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  E-irly  Knglish  architecture,  inth  groins  not 
unlike  that  of  tlie  roof  of  Exeter  Cathedral.  At'lhat  time,  however, 
there  were  no  nnti'iuarian  or  archttcctur.tl  societies  to  inil  in  a  word 
on  behalf  of  the  venerable  edifice,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
cloister  has  long  since  been  destroyed.  An  account  of  it  will  be 
found  in  our  Magaj^ine  for  1 785, 

Hard  by,  coeval  in  its  erection,  but  far  supcriOT  in  itsgnindeur,  rose 
the  ancient  Priory  of  St.  John  of  Jcnisaleni,  whose  gate  still  &owns 
down  upon  us  in  all  its  massive  and  imposing  outline:  It  stood 
some  two  hundred  yards  neater  to  the  city,  and,  as  we  need  hardly 
say,  it  was  the  home  of  one  of  tlic  noblest  and  most  celebrated  of  all 
those  military  and  icligrous  institutions  to  which  the  ages  of  the 
Crusades  gave  birth.  Indeed,  if  one  would  wish  to  Icam  how  far 
the  fame  of  the  valour  and  prowess  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  ex- 
tended, we  miut  look  eastward  and  southwards  to  the  shores  of 
Palestine  and  Egyi^t,  10  Acre  and  Jerusalem,  to  !uly  and  Malu. 
This  order  had  sevcml  abodes,  or  Pieccplories,  in  England ;  but 
its  chief  home  was  CIcrkcnwell ;  and  so  highly  was  the  Grand  Prior 
of  St.  John  esteemed,  that  in  an  engraving  of  a  drawing  on  vellum 
of  the  House  of  I»rds  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI II.,  he  is  represented 
as  scaled  at  the  head  or  right  hand  of  the  temporal  barons,  taking 
prcccdencj'  next  to  the  spiritual  pccn 

The  priory  of  St.  John  wa.H  the  work  of  the  same  Jordan  lirisct, 
of  whom  wc  have  already  nude  mention  av  the  founder  of 
St.  Mary's  convent.  It  was  begun  in  a.o.  1185,  the  foundation 
stone  being'  laid  by  Heraclius,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  ;  subsequent 
additions  were  made  in  the  time  of  the  Edwards,  when  wc  read  of 
the  erection  of  a  diapel  and  a  cloisler.  \\'e  are  sorry  to  say  that 
this  edifice,  however,  was  veiy  much  injured  l>y  the  rabble  under 
Wat  Tyler,  and  it  was  not  until  a.d.  1509  that  the  restoration  of  tlie 
house  to  iis  original  dimtnsions  and  grandeur  was  cfTccicd  by 
Thomas  Docwra,  who  erected  the  great  south  gate,  which  happily 
is  still  standing.  Camden  says  that  it  "resembled  a  palace,  and  had 
in  it  a  very  foire  churche  and  a  tower  steeple,  raised  to  a  great  height, 
with  so  fine  workmanship  that  it  was  a  nngular  beauty  and  ornament 
lo  the  city." 

In  the  3Jnd  year  of  Henry  VHI.  (a-d.  154*),  the  priory  of  SL 
John  at  Clerkcnnell  wa.s  suppressed  by  a  special  statute,  which 
enacted  tJial  "  the  Kingc's  MMt-rtie,  his  heirs  and  successor*,  shall 
hsxt  .inci  enjoy  all  ibal  \\os.p\«.\\.  wwL.^svcpci\«w«fc,  ^^Mwawt^^sAcniasi 
ik        iio»s<is,  otlificioBS,  buU6i»6«»,  a»4  «?l^\«»»  <A  **  »«*  \A«w«.t«i, 
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being  ncre  unto  the  cilie  oT  London,  in  the  countie  of  Mldd.,  called 
the  House  of  St  John  of  Jcrlm.  in  Engbnd"  Not  long  aOcr  the 
king  granted  the  site,  &c.  to  John  Dudky,  Viscount  Lisle,  for  the 
Wn  of  loeo/.,  in  conddention  of  his  public  MTvices,  reserving  to 
lii»  majesty  only  "  the  lead,  helK  timber,  stone,  glass,  iron,  and 
other  things  of  the  churchc."  Siovr  tells  us  that  the  priory  church  was 
not  pulled  down  at  all,  t>ut  kept  as  ai  house  for  the  king's  "  toils 
and  tenbt"  for  hunting.  Eulward  VI,  granted  the  site  of  the  old 
priory  to  his  sister  Mary ;  but  in  the  following  yc^tr  the  massive 
walls  of  the  church  were  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  and  the  stones 
were  used  In  the  erection  of  Somcrwl  House,  in  the  Strand  ;  a  mis- 
deed for  which,  as  worthy  old  Spclman  tells  us,  the  curse  of  sacrilege 
cleaved  to  the  house  of  the  Protector  Somerset  like  leprosy  with  the 
Jews.  Be  his  view  concct  or  not,  one  tiling  is  historically  certain : 
the  Protector  was  beheaded  for  high-treason,  and  his  stalely  house  in 
the  Strand  reverted  to  the  crown. 

No  doubt  the  work  of  demolition  was  that  of  Somerset,  and  not  of 
the  Princess  Mary,  who,  as  a  sincere  Roman  Catholic,  must  have 
grieved  tenderly  over  the  fall  of  so  noble  and  sacred  an  institution. 
The  chwr  remained  in  a  "  pitiful  plight "  until  the  arrival  of  Cardinal 
Pole  in  England,  who  refitted  it  and  restored  it,  though  much  fore- 
shortened in  length  and  shorn  of  its  Torraer  exquisite  proportions. 
The  possessions  of  the  ancient  order  were  restored,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Trcsham  was  appointed  Grand  Prior ;  and  during  the  reign  of  Maiy 
ihe  church  was  used  annually  by  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company  to 
hear  Mass,  before  adjourning  lo  tlieir  Hall  to  dinner.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth,  however,  the  venerable  Order  was  again  abotislied, 
and  an  end  was  put  to  its  connection  with  Clcrkenwell. 

In  the  good  old  days  of  the  Plantagcncts  the  Grand  Priors  of 
Clcrkcnwell  had  entertained  kings  at  their  hospitable  board,  and 
Henry  II.  made  Ihe  priory  of  Sl  John  Ihe  rendezvous  of  his  barons 
when  he  sunitnoned  them  to  meet  him  in  parliament ;  among  other  I 
rjy.il  visitors,  Messrs.  Pinks  and  Wood  mention  the  names  of  King 
John,  Prince  Eilward  (afterwards  King   Edward   I.),  and   his  wife 
Eleanor  of  Castile,  Hcnr)'  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  King  Henry  V,  ■ 
It  was  in  Ihe  great  hall  of  the  priory,  too,  that  Richard  III.  declared 
publicly  to  the  civic  authorities  of  London  that  he  had  renounced  all 
iilea  of  his  intended  marriage  with  his  niece,  Eliubeth  of  York.  ■ 
During  tlie  reign  of  E<iwar<I  VL,  abo,  the  old  jwiory  was  tenanted  by  ~ 
the  Princess  Mory  and  her  household,  whow  rorlrgt  ■«»*  feTotvat^^ 
the  Roman  Catholic  nobility  of  the  Urwi  on  \\m  ^^cOkVi.w\v  Nvi**  <s 
pn^resses  (o  Jicr  brother,  the  young  VVtig,  »n4  vVt  coMrt  avi-OevwAws 
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Id  the  lim«  of  Elizabeth  the  old  priory  oiulcmTnl  a  strange  and 
curious  chongv,  tieliiK  made  the  hcad-<]uaTtcrs  of  the  drama  in  the 
country,  under  ihc  queen's  patronage.  The  nustcr  of  the  revels,  or 
supervisor  of  stage  plays  resided  at  SL  John'a ;  he  had  the  charge  of 
those  dramatic  establishments  in  which  the  <iueen  took  so  much 
delight  JSdmund  Tylncy,  who  held  that  ofHce  for  some  thiny  years 
from  the  date  of  his  appointment  in  1579,  here  beheld  the  davm  and 
midday  splendour  of  Shak^peare's  dramatic  genius,  and  tn  his  official 
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capacity  licensed  no  fewer  tbao  thirty  of  his  dramas,  commencing 
with  "Henry  IV.,"  and  ending  with  "Antony  and  Cleopatra." 
Tylney  died  at  Lcathcrhcad  in  t6io.  1'wo  years  later,  namely,  in 
1611,  the  "Reixb  Office"  was  removed  to  St.  Peter's  Hill,  and 
James  I.  ga%-e  the  house  of  St.  John  to  Lord  Aubignee,  or  Aubigny. 
It  subsequently  passed  into  the  pos.session  of  Sir  William  Cecil,  l^ord 
Burleigh,  and  Eail  of  Exeter,  grandson  of  Queen  Elixabetli's  famous 
Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh  ;  and  in  the  fifth  year  of  Ch.-iti«  I,  (1641) 
the  house  was  conveyed  by  Diana,  daughter  of  the  Ear)  of  Kxcier,  on 
her  monriage,  into  the  possession  of  Thomas,  Lord  Bruce,  aod  Earl 
of  Elgin.  The  Earl's  son,  Robert  Brace,  ancnrards  Earl  of  Ayles- 
bury, subsequently  becoming  posseGsed  of  the  priory  house,  the 
church  attached  to  it,  \t\  t(\ttc\\  vIm;  Wwi'j  MA\v»iwi"e*AA  ■«««  wont 
fO  worship,  was  thence  designa.te'i  K-jVatoMt^  0«^V    hs.  ««e«cvi«(. 
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of  the  west  front  of  this  cliurdi,  after  a  print  by  Hollar,  iniblished  in 
l66i,  IK  given  in  iJie  "Hi.itory  of  Clerlcenwell," 

The  chief  entrance  to  the  priofy  was  by  St.  John'*  gateway,  which 
Is  still  standing  in  all  its  massive  strength,  and  of  the  u-ext  side  of 
which  we  here  give  an  iUusiration. 

A  very  few  words  will  huITicc  to  describe  a  building  so  EBioiliar  to 
all  our  readers. 

This  venerable  relic,  which  is  now  the  only  survivor  of  the  stately 


rarl  «f  IhE  Eld»  or  St  J«Ijb'>  Qum, 


fabric,  and  whidi,  as  we  have  seen,  formed  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  priory,  was  erected  by  Sir  Tliomas  Docwra  on  tlic  site  of  an  earlier 
slnicturc.  It  is  built  chicSy  of  brick,  faced  witli  freeitone.  Its 
architectural  characteristics  are  those  of  the  Perpendicular  order,  as 
exemplified  by  the  obtusely  pointed  windows,  Tudor-arched  door- 
ways, embattled  parapets,  and  the  more  minute  details  of  nb,  boss, 
and  moulding.  The  gateway  consists  of  a  centre  flanked  by  two 
towers,  pierced  by  numerous  windows,  the  principal  one  on  cither 
side  being  a  wide,  obtusely-pointed  arch,  glazed  with  diamond  panes, 
and  divided  by  muUions  of  wood  into  three  lights,  beneath  which  are 
several  shields  in  Gothic  niches,  bearing  tlie  arms  of  Prance  and  Eng- 
land, of  the  Hosfiiul  of  St.  John,  and  of  Sir  I'homas  Uocwra,  the 
restorer  of  the  priory.  An  engraving  of  these  arms,  with  0^«  Vcfucnv 
lion  on  the  gateway,  is  given  in  TAe  GtntUmaii  t  MagnsintW  C>c.\rfQ«», 
i;SS,  page  Sss-     The  entrance  to  the  wcsl  w«ct  itotft  'C&t  t^ocCSN 
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side  of  ihe  gateway  formerly  led  to  a  st^rcase  which  conducte 
to  the  top  of  the  gate,  and  was  the  entrance  to  Edw»rd  Cave's 
printing-office.  A  portion  only  of  tlie  original  titaircMC  now  re- 
mains, the  lower  part  having  been  replave<l  some  years  ago  by  a 
modem  xig-zag  aiiceut.  The  roof  of  the  archvray  presents  a  beau- 
tiful example  of  the  groining  of  the  fiAecnth  century,  adorned  with 
shields,  bosses,  and  moulded  ribs,  springing  (rom  angular  colunmi, 
wiUi  mouUlcd  capitals;  but  its  elevation  is  somewhat  dwrarfed  by 
the  accumulation  of  ihc  soil  beneath  and  around  it,  ax  i.s  e%'ident 
upon  approaching  the  gateway  from  the  south,  where  the  fi:tcd  iron 
shaft  of  one  of  the  top  hinges  on  which  the  gate  swung,  is  about  even 
with  the  elbow  of  a  person  of  ordinary  stature. 

Many  yc.irs  ago  the  gateway  was  converted  into  a  tavern,  which 
purpose  it  series  at  the  ]>rescnt  time,  under  the  sign  of  tlie  "  Old 
Jerusalem."  The  eastern  basement,  to  which  there  are  three 
entrances,  forms  the  bar  of  the  tavern ;  the  ceihng  is  somewhat 
low-pitched ;  and  in  the  room  immediately  above  it,  now  used  as 
a  coffee-room  and  for  convivial  meetings,  &c.,  is  an  ancient  stone 
mantelpiece,  discovered  some  few  years  since  on  i>ulling  down  a 
monar  fireplace  which  stood  before  it.  In  this  room  hang  portraits 
of  the  Grand  Masters  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jcruwlcm,  framed 
and  glazed :  there  are  also  several  relics  and  curiosities  connected 
with  the  buikling ;  one  of  the  most  conspictious  of  tlicsc  is  an 
old -fashioned,  wooden  elbow-chair,  called  by  Dr.  Johnson's  name. 
Tlie  c.ipaciiy  of  the  chair  appears  to  be  particularly  well  suited 
to  the  Icinicd  doctor's  burly  figure;  at  present  the  scaling  is  of 
M'ood,  not  a  litde  worm-calcn,  but  it  appears  originally  to  have 
had  a  rush  bottom,  and  an  engraving  of  it  in  that  condition 
appears  in  The  Gentleman's  Afagaxine  for  Dec.  1856,  p.  673.  The 
principal  room  over  the  arch,  called  the  "  Grand  Hall,"  has  bceo 
denuded  of  its  architectural  beauty;  a  modem  flat  ceiling  supplies  the 
place  of  a  groined  roof,  and  wooden  window  frames  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  stone  mullions.  In  this  room  it  is  siii<!  Uiat  Oarricic  nnade 
his  first  essay  as  an  actor,  and  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and  other  kindrtd 
spirits  used  to  congregate.  The  room  adjoining  Ihe  Grand  Hall  on 
the  east  side  is  jiartly  wainscoted  with  oak,  and  is  now  used  for  pur- 
poses in  connection  wiih  the  tavern,  llic  rest  of  tlic  building, 
alt))0ugh  greatly  modernised  by  being  ad.i])ted  to  and  furnished  with 
the  necessary  conveniences  of  a  dwelling-house,  stilt  retains  some 
fc-iturvs  of  its  original  character. 

In   1846,  at  the  \i\si.\6aX\w  <A  Vf.  ¥.  (iwSfc&L, ?«vi '^ S».K., Sfc, 
folin's  Caie  was  parlialXy  «ttow4.tt.t  «.  «*i  «A  ^iv-»«»»>  *  -^"S*- 
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at  mtich  rcraains  to  be  done  to  reader  the  building  as  imposing  and 

Kgnificent  as  it  must  have  been  at  the  date  of  its  erection. 

Out  readers  may,  perhaps,  feci   tnlerc^lcd  in  the  accompanjnng 

iilograph  of  Edward  Cave,  dated  from  St.  John's  Gate, — 'yx-iX  i3i 
ago. 


^^^wy 


xtwiM^^^^^ 


But  our  walk  and  talk  about  Clcrkenwcll  would  be  obviously 

imperfect  without  a  few  vrorxls  on  the  Rc<l  Bull  Tlieatre,  which  stood 

in  Red  Bull  Yard  (now  Woodbridge  Street),  hard  by  the  pTenent  House 

of  Detention,  and  vdiich  vied  in  sixc  and  repute  vrith  the  Cjlobe  and  the 

Fortune  of  Shakspearian  celebrity ;  there  are  constant  allusions  to  it 

in  the  literary  history  of  the  reign  of  JanMs  I.,  as  the  place  where  pltya 

were  put  upon  the  stage  by  "Iter  Majesty's  servants,  who  had  been  the 

Earl  of  Wwce«er'$  players."    We  are  told  that  **  Shali*i>earc's  plays 

were  for  some  time  acted  at  this  theatre  by  an  independent  comjuny, 

of  whose  success  the  king's  company  became  jealous ;  and  that  they 

sought  to  keep  to  diemselves  the  right  of  exhibiting  the  unrivalled 

productions  of  our  immorUl  bard  by  obtaining  an  injunction  from 

tJie   Master  of  the  Revets  on  the  »6th  of  April,  1637,  to  forbid  the 

playing  of  Shakspcarc's  plays  by  tlie  Red  Bull  Company,  for  n-hkh 

injtinctton  they  paid  5/." 

Among  other  actors  v4io  trod  die  stage  of  the  Red  Bull  Theitre, 

^wsa  Edward  Alleyn,  the  founder  of  Dulwiiii  College.     It  has  also 

^heen  stated)  that  the  fivA  fenule  performances  on  any  English  stage 

^MreK  given  at  the  Red  Bull ;  but  this  is  not  quite  true,  ^nce  on 

^piov.  4th,  1619,  we  read  that  "certain  vagrant  French  female  playert, 

who  had  been  expelled  from  tliL-ir  own  country,  did  attempt,  thereby 

giving  just  offence  10  all  virtuous  and  well-disposed  persons  in  the 

■      town,  to  act  a  certain  lascivious  and  unchaste  comedy  in  the  French 

^■tmgue  at   Blackfrtars;"  but  it  appears  that  they  were  hissed  and 

^Vtootcd  off  the  stage.     In  a  little  less  than  three  weeks  aflcrwarcb, 

however,  these  same  "  French "  playen  appeared  at  the  Red  Bull 

for  a  day, 
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From  Pf>'nnc's  "  Hittriomaslix,"  published  in  1633,  we  Icam  that 
the  "  Red  Bull "  had  been  Utcly  rebuilt  and  enlniiged  Up  to  this 
lime  it  appcATS  to  have  been  built  nfter  a  very  origiiul  and  aniplc 
model,  open  lo  ilie  sky.  Those  in  the  gallcr/  paid  but  *</.,  and  the 
groundllng.s  only  \d.,  for  admission ;  but  it  was  now  roofed  in,  and 
decorated  in  the  usual  manner. 

Like  the  icnt  of  the  theatres  In  I.ondon,  the  Red  Bull  suffered 
much  from  the  outburst  of  Puritanism  which  marked  the  rct^  of 
Clurles  I. ;  and  we  read  in  U'hitclock's  "  Memorials  "  that  in  1649 
some  stage-players  in  John  Street  were  apprehended  by  troopers,  their 
clothes  taken  away,  and  themselves  cast  into  priaon. 

Messrs.  Pinks  and  Wood  give  us  an  amusing  illustration,  repre- 
senting (from  a  JaesimiU  of  a  print  in  1661)  the  stage  of  the  Bull 
Theatre.  The  view  is  taken  from  the  front  of  the  rtage,  from  a  point 
of  sight  level  with  the  foot-lights,  the  spectators  being  arrayed  on 
the  ndes  of  the  stage,  on  which  stand  FalsUff  and  the  Hostess, 
Clause,  the  French  dancing-master,  and  Simpleton,  the  smith ;  while 
the  Clown,  with  the  words  "  Tu  quoque  "  on  his  lip*,  it  stepping 
forth  fton)  behind  an  arras  curtain  on  the  rear  of  the  stage. 

During  tlie  Protectorate  the  regular  diama  was  kept  alive,  and  thai 
was  all ;  and  if  any  perfonnances  took  place  at  the  Red  Bull,  it  was 
by  the  connivance  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  bribe<l  to  wink  at  what 
they  personally  could  not  have  had  the  wish  to  stop  or  suppress.  At 
the  Rcstoralion,  the  king's  players  acted  at  the  Red  Buli  for  some 
time,  when  they  removed  to  "  a  new-built  playhouse  in  Vcre  Street, 
by  Clare  Markeu"  Pcpyi  writes  thus,  somewhat  censoriously,  it 
must  be  owned,  upon  what  he  saw  on  the  33rd  of  March,  i66>  :— 

"  To  the  Red  Bull,  where  I  had  not  been  since  the  i)lay»  came  up 
again.  Up  to  the  tircing  room,  where  strange  the  confudon  anil 
disoider  that  is  among  them  in  fitting  thcm^lvcs.  especially  here, 
where  the  clothes  are  very  poore  and  tlie  actors  but  common  fellows. 
.At  last  into  the  pit  where,  I  think,  tliere  was  not  above  (en  more  than 
myself,  and  nut  one  hundred  in  the  whole  house.  -And  the  pUf, 
which  is  called  '  All's  Lost  but  Lust,'  poorly  done,  and  with  so  much 
disorder ;  among  others,  in  the  musique  room,  the  boy  that  was  to 
sing  a  song  not  »nging  it  right,  hit  master  fell  about  his  cares,  and 
Iwac  him  so  that  it  put  the  whole  house  in  an  uproar." 

This  confusion  and  uproar,  "  a  scene  of  myrth,"  a  double  comedy, 

did  not  prevent  Fepys  from  again  resorting  for  amusement  lo  the 

Red  Bull;   for  on  the  16U1  of  May,  in  the  same  year,  he  saw  per- 

/bnned  there  "  Dr.  ¥aasia*,"  W\. "  wi  ■««<A*iw**Vi  »A.  vwfti^  dn«e," 

says  he,  "  that  wc  were  mcV  ol  \\." 
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The  Tortuncs  of  the  Red  Bull  seem  to  have  waned  from  diis  date, 
snd  soon  to  have  come  to  an  end.  It  was  aWndoned  by  players 
proper  in  1663.  "The  Red  Bull,"  says  Sir  William  Davcnant, 
"  stands  open  for  fencers,  for  there  arc  no  tenants  in  it  but  spiders." 
It  appears  thai  the  public  were  not  slow  to  take  the  hint,  for  in  April, 
1664,  Pepj's  writes  that  he  went  "  to  the  Red  Bull,  and  there  saw  die 
latter  part  of  a  rude  pri;ie  fight."  "  On  ^Vhit.'tun  Monday,  tlie  30th 
of  May,  1664,  at  the  Red  Bull,  was  a  trial  of  skill,  with  eight  several 
weapons,  to  be  performed  betwixt  two  scholars  of  Benjamin  Dobson 
and  William  Wright,  masters  of  the  noble  science  of  defence,  begin- 
ning exactly  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  best  man  to 
stake  all.  TJie  weapons  fought  with  were  tjacksword,  single  rai)ier, 
sword  and  dagger,  sword  and  buckler,  half  pike,  sword  and  gauntlet, 
and  single  falchion." 

Here,  as  Messrs.  Pinks  and  Wood  remind  us,  the  history  of  this 
old  playhoutie  ends  abruptly.  The  house  was,  doubtless,  soon  after- 
wards, converted  to  other  uses,  and  wa.s  at  length  pulled  downi,  and 
not  a  vestige  of  the  building  now  remains  to  mark  its  site.  And  here, 
too,  we  must  end,  for  the  present  at  least,  our  Clerkcnwcll  ramble. 

Edwaru  WAt-roRD,  M.A. 


Tranquillity. 


HEN  tlie  night  her  brow  is  wreathing 
With  the  flowers  that  star  her  plains, 
Balmy  as  the  west  wind  breathing 
Summer's  sweet  reolian  strains, 
Comes  an  angel  bearing  blossoms 

From  a  far  off  golden  clime ; 
Solaces  for  careworn  bosoms, 
Cull'd  to  a  celestial  chime. 


Soft  her  footfell,  as  the  gleaming 

Of  the  gently  breaking  dawn, 
Noiseless  as  the  moonlight  streaming 

On  a  paradisal  lawn ; 
And  divinest  aspirations 

Are  among  the  buds  she  brings ; 
Brighter  than  earth's  fair  creations, 

Radiant  as  a  seraph's  wings. 

When  the  mourner's  tear  is  falling 

On  the  silence  of  her  woe. 
Ever  is  this  Angel  calling, 

Sister,  sister,  weep  not  sa 
Earth  is  not  our  destination, 

Death  is  the  immortal's  door ; 
Pass  it  and  'tis  exultation ; 

Once  in  Heaven  you  weep  no  more. 


II 

^ 
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On  Some  Pleasant  Books. 


.J.  O  matter  i»  what  century  ihey  belong,  to  what  jieriod 
of  our  literary  hUtory,  that  gnind  Augustaa  age  of 
Anne,  or  the  brilliant  eighteenth  ceniut^',  our  thetnc  ia 
pleasant  books, — those  pleasant  books  which  most  of 
us  know,  or  ought  to  know.  They  belong;  to  all  pcnoAs  :  wc  dus 
them  not  in  our  thoughts  with  this  or  that  time ;  they  arc  our  dear 
faiDiliar  friends. 

Welcome,  grave  Knight  of  Mancha  1  Dorc  hath  done  thee  justicej^ 
fuller  justice  tlian  he  bath  done  to  Dante  or  tlie  Bible.  Etdiy  head- 
ings lu  chapters,  sketchy  tail-pieces,  full  of  life  and  spirit  and  quaint 
humour.  And  thine  own  portrait  and  Sancho's,  most  worthy  knight, 
no  magic  mirror  could  reflect  ye  more  truly.  But  this  edition  is  for ' 
highdays  and  holidays,  to  be  glanced  at  in  drawing-rooms  with 
albums,  admired  over  coffee,  and  trifled  vrith  durinn;  small  talk. 
Turn  we  to  tixal/ffi/  thumbed  record  of  thy  wonderful  ex]>loit!(,  dear, 
Icind,  old  foolish  warrior !  And,  here  thou  art,  eniKonced  cheek  by 
jowl  with  Tepys,  cjuaint  old  gossip  Pcpys,  who  finished  his  last  notes 
just  as  the  first  daily  newspaper  in  London,  the  Dai/y  CouroHt,  begao^ 
to  build  up  journalistic  history.  When  will  some  industrious  writer, 
who  can  afford  to  wait  for  the  reward  of  "  a  grateful  posteriiy,"  tell 
the  story  of  England,  during  the  newspaper  period,  from  those  diurnal, 
weekly,  and  monthly  records  ?  What  n  mine  of  illustraiious  of 
character  and  customs,  of  local  and  general  laws,  of  public  opinion, 
of  habits,  of  travel,  still  lies  unworked  in  tliosc  old  journals. 
MacAulay  turned  over  some  of  the  treasures,  so  diil  Froude ;  but 
what  hundreds  of  files  siill  remain  undisturbed  in  old  bookshelves  and 
lumbet-rooms.  Mr.  Timbs  has  laboured  perscvcringly  and  with 
honour  amongst  m.-my  of  them,  but  what  is  wanted  is  a  complete 
digest  of  a  periotl  from  the  journals,  not  a  mere  collection  of  fngmcn- 
tary  paragTa])hs,  however  attractive  and  interesting  they  may  be, 

Works  like  these  come  not  within  the  category  of  pleasant  books, 
you  say,  and  truly.    Tliey  conjure  up  dusty  ghosts  of  ancient  jour- 
nalists, though  haply  we  may  lca\-c  the  early  host  of  miserable  n«w& 
mongers,  who  were  whipped  and  imprUoncA  faix  'iwivt  xaix.-xj^&P'^ 
propCDsitiei^  and  Uke  Cave  and  Johttton  \>v  "i^t  >fta.Tv\»  ■Cimw.i^ 


Boenvll's  intrcxluction.     *'  Boswell'a  liTe  of  Johnson."     Yes,  that  i* 
indeed  a  pleasant  book.    It  is  the  wixanl's  ball    We  look  into  it,a 
are  at  once  in  thccompany  of  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  and  all  the 
ai>d  celebrilies  of  the  time.    We  take  snuff  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynoli 
vre  hear  the  King  talking  in  that  Atnotis  librar}*  to  his  utig^iificirn 
egotistical  subject     What  tremendous  prefaces   tliat    xoid   cgi 
wrote  in  The  Gtnlltmaiit  Magasine  for  his  friend  Cave,    They  tnai 
every  rival  with  a  supremacy  of  conletapt  which  is  highly  cot 
in  thesv  dnyii  of  mpectful  rivalry.    Was  there  not  sometliing 
the  Doctor's  Ijeatment  of  Gairick  7    Johnson  seems  to  bare  kqit 
him  out  of  his  cUib  at  the  Turk's  Head  for  years,  because  )k  «-»  an 
actor.    "  He  will  di»urt>  us  witli  his  bufToonery,''  said  the  CttUJeman's 
illustrious  contributor.    \Mtai  a  magic  boll  it  is,  this  production  of 
the  Scotch  turt-hiinier !    Here  is  spiritualism,  an'  you  will.    But  there 
is  no  tedious  sitting  round  tables  and  wailing  for  knocks  with  BoawelL 
Summon  whom  it  shall  please  you  of  llraw  halcyon  days,  sim)  bete 
they  are  as  they  lived,  tbcir  very  sneexe  and  cough  described  ;  ancL 
duly  note<1,  ever}-  wise  and  foolish  thing  they  ui<L    There  were  pt& 
fcised  eiairt'oyaHts  even  then,  spirilualtMs  with  second-sight  theories 
and  BoswcU  beiiered.     Dr.  Johnson  was  n-illing  to  liy  and  bcl»e«; 
but  "  I  do  believe,"  said  Bosn-ell  to  George  Colman  die  dramatist 
"  the  evidence  is  enough  for  my  mind,  if  it  is  not  for  the  grcitct  ooe. 
\S'hat  will  not  lill  a  <iuart  bottle  will  fill  u  pint     Sir,    I  nm  full  of 
belief."     "Are  you?"  said  Colmari.    "Then  cork  it  up."    He  eikui 
hxTK  been  an  insufferaUc  bore,  this  same  Mr.  Boswelt.     Perispi 
we  are  indebted  to  bis  littlenesses  for  the  greatness  of  liiv  work:  il  it 
those  deuils  of  life  and  coovenaiion  whidi  seem  trivial  at  the  tiror 
to  laige  minds,  that  give  to  the  story  of  Johnson  its  depth  of  colour 
and  its  cxtnonlinaiy  finish.     "  Have  you  read  my  book  ?"  BoswtU 
said  to  a  member  of  parlLimcnt  hurrj-ing  down  to  the  House  tale. 
"  Yes,  confound  you  1    J  have  been  up  all  night  at  it" 

lliis  is  the  same  kind  of  eagemeas  with  which  one  at  fint  goes 
through  a  very  different  kind  of  book,  .Wiihaniel  Hawthome'i 
"  Scarlet  Letter,"  certainly  one  of  the  mo^  engrosiing,  and  jxthapi 
the  roost  Fcroorkablc,  work  of  fiction  in  the  language.  It  may  not 
strictly  come  within  the  meaning  of  "  pleasant  books  ;"  fnr  it  is  a  ad, 
sad  story,  with  tliat  scarlet  initial  seied  into  the  bean  of  it,  burning 
scorching,  withering  all  its  surroundings.  How  every  chcrn 
stands  out  from  the  canvas ;  how  distiiKtly  you  see  that  hard  d. 
with  its  fierce  Puritan  rulers ;  and  that  midnight  scene  with 
mintsler,  siandfng  on  the  gallows'  i^latform  in  tbe  fierce  grip  of  hit 
teirible  remorse, — is  it  not  Dantcsquc  in  its  realiim  ai 
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imafbtathm?  But  the  leading  figure  in  the  strange  diama,  (hat 
patient,  londy  woman,  with  her  eliin  child, — how  tame  other  heroines 
of  novels  seeiu  after  tliis  one  sad  picture  of  misplaced  love!  Atexander 
Smith,  who  has  wriiltn  deliciou.sly  about  Hawihome,  liked  "  Twice- 
Told  Tales  "  bcticr  than  the  "Scarlet  letter."  He  thought  >'0u  got 
nearer  to  the  author  in  these  mere  stories.  He  alvrays  felt  that  Haw- 
thorne wrote  the  talcs  for  himself,  and  the  novels  for  the  world,  and 
that  you  got  nearer  to  the  auciior  in  ihe  former  than  in  the  latter,  just 
OS  you  get  nearer  to  an  ani&t  in  his  first  »kciclt  than  in  his  finishetl 
picture.  For  our  own  part,  we  tliink  the  reason  that  you  get  away  from 
the  author  in  the  novels  is  the  reawn  why  we  tike  the  "Scarlet  Letter" 
best  The  delusion  is  complete  from  beginning  to  end.  like  an  acted 
drama  without  the  whistle  of  the  prompter,  the  noise  of  sccoe^hift- 
ing,  the  laying  down  of  carpets,  the  intervals  for  music,  and  the 
gossip  of  the  stalls.  Vou  arc  disturbed  nowlietc,  the  niin<l  never 
wonders  from  the  slory  :  it  is  like  reading  Clariisa  Harlowe't  lettent 
al\er  slie  leaves  home ;  you  never  doubt  their  reality,  an<l  your  deep 
interest  in  her  never  flags.  'Hie  "Seven  Vagabonds,"  "Night 
Sketches,"  "  Sunday  at  Home,"  all  arc  rh.uming  works ;  but  when 
we  look  back  upon  Hawthorne  and  think,  that  suffering  patient 
woman,  ticketed  with  the  burning  mark  of  her  shame,  asserts  her 
title  to  tlie  first  place  in  our  thoughts  and  alTcctions. 

"Gil  Bias."  Yes;  we  must  give  you  a  place  tn  our  bvourite 
corner  as  a  pleasant  book.  \Vc  stood  the  other  day  on  the  threshold 
of  the  house  where  Lc  Sage  lived  and  died.  We  asked  a  Frenchman 
who  lived  close  by  (it  is  true  he  was  but  a  common  man)  for  the 
maiten  ttlibre,  but  he  could  think  of  nothing  thereabouts  worth  atten- 
tion, except  that  great  ugly  citadel  which  [ixtwns  upon  Boulogne. 
Here  was  fame  \  Rare,  quaint  "  Hdpai,"  "  Cakes  and  Ale."  «  The 
Story  of  a  Feather,"  and  "  Rassebs,"  here  they  arc  in  a  cluster.  How 
pleasant  all,  and  yet  how  widely  <lifrerent  from  each  other, — >the  mys- 
tery, allegory,  and  fascinating  pictures  of  Fastem  lands,  and  the 
graphic  home-touches  of  an  English  master.  From  Kar/.oych  an<l  hi.i 
wise  sayings  to  the  luscious  beauties  of  the  Happy  Valley  ;  from  the 
Abyssinian  prince  to  the  mayor  of  Hole-cum-Corner — a  long  step  and 
a  strange,  but  how  natural !  The  mind  is  not  astonished,  the  fancy  is 
not  outraged.  Amongst  pleasant  books  the  furthest  lands  lie  dose 
together,  and  Tobias  Aconite  ^hall  have  a  ]>lace  beside  t)ie  greatest 
potentate  of  Bction.  A  pleasant  companion  in  the  flesh,  a  shrewd, 
witty,  pungent  conversationalist,  Douglas  Jenotd,  one  of  that  modem 
army  who  have  made  Bouvcrie  Street  cluac  po».t\4.  ^widv-j  ^^<«»i  ■c 
a  Jtfe  which  has  yet  to  be  told  1  A  son  vs  niK;\v  ft^c  \«s.\\a'3WW^'" 
Vou  L.  N.  S.  1S68.  T>  "^ 
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of  his  btlKr.  BUmchard  Jcrrold't  >«  a  book  full  of  Interest ;  (mi 
wh4;rc  is  tlui  life  liefora  th«  son  Icnevr  the  father  well  enough  lo 
unilcntand  him  ?  Where  are  tliosc  earijf  days  of  the  printer,  tliote 
early  struggles  of  the  author?  We  know  cnougli  of  the  nun's 
iriumph)!  i  arc  they  not  ever  before  ux?  Wlio  shall  tell  us  of  hii 
failures,  of  the  days  when  the  approaches  to  the  ciudcl  were  being 
conducted,  when  the  trenches  had  to  be  mode,  and  the  rifle-pits  to  be 
du^  the  days  before  the  conqnering  genius  burst  in  upon  ilic  guardnl 
garrison  of  Fame,  and  waved  the  taiicicd  banner  of  victor)- P  HosrMt 
all  this  to  be  done  for  Thackeray  yet  ?  Mr.  Theodore  Taylor's  book, 
with  its  ueonired  plates,  and  its  most  real  poctiail,  is  but  a  pretiBU- 
naiy  foretaste  of  the  biographical  feast  to  which  we  hojie  to  sit  down. 
There  is  a  blank  in  our  shelf  of  pleannt  books  tuiiil  that  full  pkture 
is  drawn  by  some  loving  pen.  "  fendennis,"  it  is  true,  is  thcfe,  and 
"Phillip,"  in  which  we  trace  some  oJ  the  great  man's  immortal  foot- 
steps ;  and  those  misoetlaneaus  papers,  with  "  'ITie  White  SquaU " 
amongst  them,  are  amongst  tite  inosl  delightful  cotapantoos  whom  «e 
summon  round  tlie  fire  on  these  dark  November  nights. 

A  pleaaant  book  in  tlte  fullest  meaning  of  the  word  plewant,  i* 
"  Esnys  by  Elia."  How  well  Ilulw«r  has  described  lb«  secret  of 
l^mb't  inftucaoe.  "  He  is  one  of  those  rare  favourites  of  the  Gnom 
on  whom  the  gift  of  <harm  is  bestowed— a  gift  not  indeed  dented  Id 
Hunii  but  much  more  tparingly  granted  to  him.  and  much  more 
allojreti  in  its  nature— while  it  is  almost  the  lut  atuibutc  we  cait 
assign  to  the  irritating  and  agressive  intellect  of  Hailitt."  Here, 
indeed,  is  an  author,  Charies  Lamb,  about  whom  one  feels  all  that 
desire  whid)  Smith  felt  about  Hawthorne.  It  is  impossibUi  tliai  we 
c4n  get  loo  near  Lamb;  and  how  charmingly  he  has  put  himself  into 
all  his  works.  We  feel  hia  thoughts  with  him ;  he  Icta  va,  into  his 
innermost  secrets,  even  to  his  donustic  troubles  and  his  domcnk- 
luppinesses,  Uiosc  glimpses  of  sunshine  which  came  morv  ffe<|iiCDtly 
than  one  could  have  imagined  into  the  gloom  of  that  do<ne«k 
tragedy.  When  in  a  moment  of  insuiily  his  sivler  stabbed  his 
mother  lo  deaili,  "  1  was  at  hand,"  he  say»,  "  only  time  enough  to 
snatch  tlte  knife  out  of  her  grasp."  \Miat  a  icrribie  picture  1  "  Hi» 
IHther  wax  imbecile,"  says  his  biographer  ;  "  he  alone  lakes  care  of 
the  ol<I  man ;  when  the  old  man  dies,  he  alone  takes  charge  of  the 
unhappy  sister."  "For  her  sake  he  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  Ion 
nnd  marriage  (all  hope  of 'the  fatrhaired '),  whose  inugc  yet  liA* 
Iicre  and  there  across  his  page  in  later  years  glimpia  of  a  bygone 
(Iroim\  jnd  wttli  an  income  of  icarcely  more  tlian  lOo/,  a  year 
dcrivod  from  his  derkship,  uded  foe  n  little  while  by  the  old  sunt'* 
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&aidl  aonuit}',  set  out  on  the  journey  or  life  ax  twent/two  years  of 
age,  cheerfully  with  his  beloved  companion,  endeared  to  him  ihe 
more  by  her  strange  calamity,  and  the  constant  apprehension  of  a 
recurrence  of  tlie  malady  which  had  caused  it."  That  is  a  pleasant 
cstmy  of  Lord  Lytton's  whicli  appeared  in  the  Quarttrly  Heviea-  x  year 
ago,  on  "Charles  1-imb  aind  his  Companions."  We  arc  in  doubt 
whether  we  ought  not  to  add  the  whole  of  this  learned  author's  essays 
10  our  ^miliar  comer,  'i'hey  are  to  our  mind  his  best  performances, 
unless  we  except  "  The  Caxtons  "  and  "  My  Novel"  Leigh  Hunt 
oomes  altogether  within  tlic  meaning  of  a  pleasant  companion.  There 
b  hardly  a  more  agreeable  book  than  his  "  Indicitor,"  .ind  he  haa  a 
good  deal  of  t)i3t  "  charm  "  which  belongs  to  I.ainl>,  an<l  also  in  n 
similar  d^ree  to  Tom  Hood.  Turning  to  this  latter  writer,  the  mini) 
instinctively  wamlers  to  that  exquisiic  pictttre  of  solitude — 

"  The  wcqiing  h«ran,  tnolionloc  unl  Mili^ 
Thnt  on  A  slonc,  a,i  iQcnIty  anJ  iljlly 
.Siood,  on  appureal  leniincl,  aa  if 
To  gunril  ihc  water  Illy." 

1'hen  the  scene  shil^  momentarily,  and  memory  turns  lo  that  terrible 
"Son;;  of  the  Shirt,"  and  that  poor  drowned  woman,  homeless  and 
Cnendless,  gone  to  her  <leath.  Comedy  anon  lite  the  curtain,  sad  a 
iMt  of  fiuniliar  faceii,  roUicking  and  grim,  start  up  to  set  tiie  table  in 
t^nvf''  and  then  wit!)  a  sigh  for  the  hanlness  of  the  times,  and  the 
MMmUiies  of  genius,  we  turn  to  that  dedication  to  the  second 
edition  of "  Cakes  and  Ale,"  %ind  read  with  a  blush  of  sorrow  and 
shame,  "This  humble  offering  [To  Thomas  Hood]  b  herewith 
renewed  ;  with  the  expression  of  a  regret  tliat  it  wai  nece«(ary  for 
Thomas  Hood  still  to  do  one  thing,  ere  t)ie  wide  circle  and  the 
[>rofonnd  depth  of  his  genius  were  to  the  full  acknon-lc'lgcd  ;  tliai 
one  thing  was — to  die  ! "     It  is  the  old,  old  story. 

Turn  wo  to  one  of  our  most  entertaining  friends— i)' Israeli's 
"Litcmry  Character"— for  endorsement ;  an<l  haply  too  for  conlraiy 
illustnLtioii&  How  much  of  that  past  history  of  unappreciated 
authordiip  have  n-c  not  changed  in  the  present  day?  I^ok  arouotl 
and  see  the  prize-holders ;  look  around  and  note  how  tlii;  public 
of  tordajr  rewards  its  entcrtaincTK  Ttiere  are  nmeliit^  who  receive 
thousands  of  pounds  for  one  book,  and  a  t.uccesifiil  pUy  pays 
enoi^h  it  seems  to  make  a  man's  fortune.  What  did  Johnson  I»o- 
CHIC  for  Goldsmith's  "Vicar  of  Wakefield?"  Alfred  Tennyson  can 
get  a  hundred  guineas  for  half  a  doccn  biAtvta.^  \v\w?i\  c,q\4,wss*ci 
wcriwrfM/pouudsJbr"The  Descried  ViWafte,"  .ion\  fooiTCKiKwi^w 
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how  poor  "Gt^dy"  thought  the  txx>kseller  had  be«n  too  libenU?' 
Verily  these  arc  the  days  for  your  succcKtful  author,  whether  our  lite- 
rature is  reaUy  stronger  and  better  for  the  change  is  a  question  which 
others  may  itincusK,  so  long  as  we  arc  permitted  to  gossip  by  the  fire 
about  pleasant  books,  the  only  companions  who  keep  their  faith  with 
you,  pure,  unchanged,  unshaken,  in  all  the  din  and-confiict  of  the 
times. 

It  iras  the  dcliberalc  opinion  of  Sir  Walter  ScoU  th.it  Mr.  Isaac 
D'Isracli  had  inistaken  his  y6le  in  composing  such  prose  books  as  the 
one  we  have  just  mentioned.  He  was  quite  aware  of  the  old 
proverb  which  tells  us,  "  Poeta  nascllur,  non  fit,"  and  yet  he  declared 
that  nature  intended  Isaac  D'lsraeli  for  a  poet  Our  \-«Tsaiile 
premier  informs  us  that  \vhcn  his  lather  was  first  introduced  lo 
Scolt,  who  was  then  in  the  iienith  of  his  fame,  the  latter  saluted 
him  with  the  recitation  of  a  poem  which  D'lsraeli  had  written  in 
his  caily  youth.  Gieat  surprise  was  expressed  by  the  author  of 
these  lines,  at  finding  tbem  not  only  known  to  Walter  Scott,  but 
also  remembered  by  him,  "  Ah  ! "  replied  Scott,  "  if  the  writer  of 
these  lines  had  gone  on  with  his  pen,  he  would  have  been  an 
English  poet."  Nor  were  these  the  words  of  mere  flattery ;  for  Scott 
aRerwards  inserted  the  poem  in  bis  collection  of  "  English  Min- 
strelsy," as  illustrative  of  manners  now  obsolete.  "  It  is  possil>le,  it 
is  even  probable,"  wTitcs  Benjamin  Disraeli,  "  that  if  my  Ealher  lud 
■deroied  himself  to  the  art  (of  poetry)  he  might  have  become  the 
author  of  some  elegant  and  popular  didactic  poem,  on  some  ordinary 
subject,  which  his  faticy  would  Imve  adorned  with  grace  and  his 
sensibility  invested  with  sentiment ;  some  small  volume  which  might 
have  reposed  with  a  classic  title  upon  our  library  shelves,  and  served 
as  a  price  volume  at  ladies'  schools.  This  celebrity,  however,  was 
not  reserved  for  him."  Instead  of  rivalling  Mr.  Tupper,  as  his  son 
evidently  fancies  he  might  have  done,  he  was  destined  to  give  to  the 
world  a  series  of  curious,  learned,  and  interesting  workit  illustiative 
of  the  literary  and  political  history  of  Englan<l  and  many  foreign 
countries,  ftill  of  anecdote  and  with  new  and  original  views,  whidi 
lime  and  public  oitinion  on  the  whole  have  ratified  as  jast  Still  the 
poetic  temperament  was  not  wanting  in  the  prose  writer ;  and  as  his 
.ton  tuggcils,  "  it  vras  possibly  because  he  was  a  poet  in  himself  that 
he  became  a  popular  writer  in  the  best  and  truest  sense,  an<l  made 
the  MU4  Mtris  charming  to  the  multitude."  Although  Isaac  O'lsncti 
conceived  in  early  youth  the  idea  of  a  work  illustrative  of  the  litemy 
chanteicr,  it  is  nol  -k  \iu\«  cuiiout  thiLt  he  was  sliinubted  to  go  on  t^- 
the  accidentally  discovtied  tom^towfla  tA  «tififti«  «*»  v»*-   V^. 
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Ui  preface  to  the  "Uwiury  Cluracter,"  be  says: — "Upmutb  of 
Utttfj  years  have  elapsed  since,  composed  id  a  distant  country,  and 
printed  att  si  provincial  press,  I  published  'An  Essay  on  the  Manners 
and  Genius  of  the  Literaty  Character.*  To  my  own  habitual  and 
inherent  defects,  were  superadded  those  of  my  youtli.  The  crude 
production  was  not,  however,  ill  received,  for  the  edition  disappeared ; 
and  the  subject  was  found  more  intereining  than  the  writer.  During 
a  long  internal  of  twenty  years,  tliis  litile  work  was  often  recalled  to 
my  recollection  by  several,  and  by  some  who  have  since  obtained 
celebrity  ...  an  extraordinaiy  circumstance  concurred  with  these 
opinions.  A  copy  accidentally  fell  into  my  hands  which  liad  for- 
merly belonged  to  a  ftreat  ])oetical  genius  of  our  times ;  and  the 
Kttigular  fact  that  it  had  been  more  than  once  read  by  him,  and  twice 
in  two  subsequent  years  at  Athens,  in  1810  and  181 1,  instantly  con- 
vinced me  that  the  volume  deserved  my  renewed  attention."  I^rd 
Byron  had  marked  tlie  copy  with  many  notes,  some  of  which  D'lsiaeli 
afterwards  published ;  and  the  great  poet's  letter  to  the  author  was 
eventually  cmliodied  in  the  preface. 

Dickenii  we  put  with  Hans  Christian  Andersen  and  Grimm. 
They  are  kintlre<l  somehow  in  our  mind ;  but  Dickens  in  this  cate- 
gory is  represented  only  by  "The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  and  "The 
Christmas  Carol."  We  pot  "  David  Coppcrficld "  and  *'  Martin 
Chuzj:lewit,"  and  "  Pickwick  "  by,  for  wayside  reference,  for  chamber 
books  sometimes,  or  garden  reading  in  the  summer;  but  "Tiny 
Tim  "  and  "  Little  Nell,"  real  though  they  be,  we  introduce  to  "  The 
Little  Tin  Soldier,"  "Elsie,"  "The  Ugly  Duckling,"  "  Little  CUus 
and  (ircat  Ctaus ; "  and  that  ol<l  street  lamp  an<l  other  curiosities  of 
Andersen  seem  to  belong  to  the  "Curiosity  Shop,"  not  so  much 
from  aRiniiy  of  litncy,  as  because  it  seems  to  us  Dickens  must 
undentand  them  himself  so  thoroughly.  We  have  had  our  bst 
Christmas  book  from  Dickens,  they  say.  Ob,  these  lasts  <  Oh,  Oiis 
giving  over,  this  closing  of  the  book,  this  ringing  down  the  drop 
scene,  this  writing  Finis !  Are  there  no  more  I'iny  I'ims,  nor  Scrooges, 
nor  Toby  Vecks,  nor  Mrsi  lirri|>en(  lefl  in  that  teeming  brain  ;  or  is 
it  time  to  rest?  We  do  not  complain,  we  only  regret  tliat  the  summer 
is  over,  listen  more  attentively  with  Toby  Vcck  to  the  Christmas 
bells,  hug  that  little  figure  which  we  6nd  at  Bob  Cratchett's  fireside 
closer  to  our  hearts,  an<l  breathe  more  fervently  that  never-dying 
prayer,  "  God  bless  us  every  one." 

In  that  pleasant  little  comer  above   the  ruck  of  thumbed  and 
greasy  volumes  which   have  passed   it\    %V'^oa\  tinmc^  \wJ.wt  ■•^^ 
Mtiitg  here  in  the  firelight,  come  we  now  \x>  xa  ^■Kc\M*wft  wxtA  'tJ^'^ 
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olgcd  fiieads  vtho  teem  to  have  a  place  apart ;  these  ate  a  sdect 
[lariy  of  pods,  tcprcscntcci  by  "  In  Mcmoriam,"  "  The  Andentj 
Mariner,"  "The  Dcacilcd  VilUgc,"  "The  Borou^,"  " EvBngcIinc,'' 
"OBwan."  "Lalla  Rookh,"  "  Beppo,"  ami  "Don  Juan,"  Mr 
Browning's  toniietK,  and  a  mUcelbncous  book  of  songs  wit 
examples  from  Uibdtn  and  soine  minor  |)Octs.  How  Jokot 
raiut  have  astontshiM  lk»wcll  with  Oiai  most  unexpected  Jut^nocnt 
of  the  poet,  who  h^d  b«.-n  working  anonymously  for  so  long:  "  Siifj 
Colduniih  is  one  of  the  first  men  n-c  have  as  an  aatbor."  1  ibinh 
it  iti  Mr.  Fowter  who  says  in  reference  to  "Liitlc  Goldy"  looking" 
foolishly  somctimeK,  "  Conversation  a  a  game  where  the  wt:ie  do  not 
always  win."  Lafonlnine,  of  witty,  fable  fame,  and  Mznnonlel, 
were  poor  convcnaliona lists.  Charles  11.  having  read  Hudibra^ 
sought  Butkr  in  the  hope  of  a  sparkling  chat,  but  he  was  entirely 
disappointed.  AUieri  and  Gray  were  duU  in  company,  and  Coi^B 
neille,  the  great  French  dramatist,  was  silent  and  taciturn.  Dicracli 
relator  that  once  when  Roujisieau  returned  to  a  village,  he  had  to 
Icarn  lo  endure  its  conversation.  "  Alone,  I  have  never  koown 
tnnui,  c^'cn  when  perfectly  unoccupied  ;  my  imaginations,  filling 
the  void,  were  .tntBcieni  lo  busy  me.  It  is  only  the  inactive  chit- 
chat of  tlie  room,  when  mcrj-  oiw  is  seated  iice  to  fiice,  and  only 
moving  ihtir  tongues,  which  I  never  could  support."  Addison  and 
Molil-rc  talked  but  little,  and  Dryden  himself  has  said  et  himself^ 
"  My  convcriation  is  slow  and  dull,  my  humour  saturnine  and  n>! 
sen'cd ;  in  short,  I  am  none  of  those  who  endeavour  to  break  j< 
in  company,  or  make  repartees."  Tasso  was  so  reserv'ed  that 
]KTSon  in  his  society  said  tlus  peintteni  silence  was  indtcativo 
madBess ;  the  poet,  o\-eihearing  him,  asked  whether  he  was  w 
(|iiatnted  with  a  madman  who  knew  how  to  hold  his  tongue? 
habit  which  a  man  acquires  of  thinking  through  hb  pent  has  a  t< 
dency  to  weaken  his  powicr  as  a  speaker  and  conversationalist ;  hi 
rule  of  revision,  his  wonted  rounding  and  perfecting  of  sentences, 
make  him  severely  cntical  vrith  regard  lo  his  unwritten  utterances ; 
wo  have  many  examples  to  the  contrarj-,  it  i.*  true  :  Iwit  they  go  lo 
prwe  the  rule.  Authors  talk  be«  .-tmongst  themselves.  Ilie 
curiosity  of  outsiders  t«  a  rcslmini  upon  them ;  but  ailcr  all,  ilicy 
say  the  best  things  to  those  who  consult  tlicm  through  their  works 
to  us  who  seek  them  alone  with  genial  appreciation  and  retpeti 
liolding  sweet  conveiv  with  familijir  boolts.  "  Many  a  great  wit  h.u 
thought  the  wit  it  was  loo  hitc  to  speak,  and  many  a  gmt  rvasoncr 
l>as  only  reasoned  wivcn  his  o^oncnt  has  disappeared."  "  Ossian  " 
uas  tJie  frsi  N*i»oleon's.  ta.\crtJh\c\j«ft:..    VxwvMtvwswi-  '\\iifc4«b. 
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scription  of  Winter  which  Mr.  Howitt  has  quoted  in  his  "Seasons" 
as  an  example,  b  almost  equni  to  ShiiV«])eare's  graphic  poem  in 
"  Love's  Labout's  Lost,"  the  most  periecl  word-picture  wc  know,  and 
one  that  is  perhaps  less  quoted  than  any.  Southgnlc  has  omitted  it 
from  his  voluminous  "Many  Thoughts;"  it  is  not  in  Fiiswctl's 
"  Familiar  WoHi ; "  wc  do  not  find  it  in  "  Elegant  Extracts,"  and 
even  Ayscough,  in  his  most  copious  and  judicious  "  Indtx,"  does  not 
indicate  "  the  dialogue  that  the  two  learned  men  have  composed  in 
liraisc  of  (he  owl  and  the  nickoo,"' 

"  When  iciclM  hang  ty  (he  will. 

And  DlcV  the  thephanl  blown  liit  nftll. 
And  Tom  bean  l<^  into  ilir  hull, 

And  uiilli  comci  fnucn  home  in  pul, 
When  blood  i>  tiipp'c),  and  wi}s  be  foul, 
Then  nighlly  ainGt  ihc  Maring  owl— 

To-wt« ; 
Tu-whlt,  to-who.  «  merry  °ot«, 
WliUe  creiur  Joan  doth  k<el  lli«  pot. 

"  When  all  .-ilfiiiJ  ihc  Hind  dolh  blow. 

And  coughing  dtowini  the  panon"*  *ivf, 
And  birdi  sit  broodirg  in  the  boou'. 

Anil  Morlftn'i  nas«  looLi  red  uid  nw) 
Wlirn  mailed  crab*  hits  in  llic  bowl. 
Then  Dighilir  Kuigi  iht  itaring  owl — 

To-who ; 
TU'Whil,  lO'Who,  a  merry  nole. 
While  KTouy  Jonn  doth  keel  the  |iot." 


"  In  Mcmorwro,"  »ad  though  its  strain,  we  call  a  pleasant  book  for 
those  images  of  beauty-  and  soothing  thoughts  of  patient  hope  and 
fond  regret  that  meet  )Our  eye  at  every  page.     It  is  a  poem  to  glance 
at  now  and  then,  and  Uy  down.      Not  so  "  Bcppo  "  and  "  Don 
Juan."     What  can  withstand  the  lightning  of  this  poefs   genius? 
Vow  must  go  on  ;  t]ic  poetry  is  torrcnt-liltc  in  its  rush,  and  crowded 
with  human  interest.     Perlutps  the  mtnd  flags  when  Haidee  is  deadi, 
and  Ihc  better  part  of  our  mora]  nature  pauses  to  regret  tlui  )0  miKli 
exquisite  poetry  should  rarrj-  with  it  so  much  fib'* 
little  edition  that  of  Murray's,  introduced  fvv 
the  press"  and  extracts  from  Byron's 
publisher,  with  each  fresh  batch  of 
Byron's  works  of  those  quiet  dom 
charm   to  Goldsmith   and  Cowpc 
Tennyson  and  Hordmii-orih  ;  bot 
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like  Shelley's,  and  dazxl«s  like  none  oilier ;  and  his  ioteltcci  has  ibe 
grasp  and  weight  of  Johnson.  It  is  a  relief,  after  Byron,  to  come 
down  to  ihc  tmooth  muncal  flow  of  Torn  Moore.     Ik-spiic  thai 

f  charge  of  snobbisni,  which  is  not  caxy  to  overcome,  w-c  cannot 
help  turning  to  ^Villis's  "  I'cncillings  by  the  W'iy,"  for  a  glimpse 

of  Moore  in  society ;  Moore  at  Lady  B 's,  with  ihc  author  o( 

"  I'clham,"  and  S of  the  "  Rejected  Addresses, '•     "  1   found 

myself  seated  opposite  M ,  with  a  blau  of  light  on  his  Bacchos' 

head,  and  the  mirrors  with  which  the  superb  octagonal  room  ti 
pannclcd  reflecting  ever)-  motion.  To  see  him  only  at  tabic,  you 
would  not  think  him  n  small  man.  I  lis  principal  length  b  inhii 
body,  and  his  head  and  shoulders  arc  those  of  a  much  laiscr  person. 

^Consequently  he  sUs  tall,  and  with  the  peculiar  ercctness  of  head  and 
Beck,  his  diminutiveness  appears,"  His  curly  head  was  grey,  and 
his  forehead  wrinkled  at  that  time,  but  he  was  full  of  life  and  wit, 
and  the  conventation  chiefly  turned  upon  O'Connell  and  Irelaml's 
glory.  Yes,  Mr.  Willi.t,  wc  shall  put  you  upon  the  lower  shelf^  as  a 
pleasant  companion,  and  ask  permission  to  give  you  "  SItcnstone's 
Essays"  and  Washington  Ininj;'s  "Sketch  Book"  as  neighbouis. 
Poor  Shenstone  1  we  recall  to  mind  the  trouble  and  anxiety  which 
attended  the  publication  of  "The  ScliooImislreM."  How  many  liave 
experienced  the  truth  of  his  fretful  remark  during  the  process  of 
printing :  "  Nothing  is  certain  in  London  but  expense^  which  I  can 
ill  bear."  Disraeli  credits  Shenstone  witli  ihc  inspiration  of  that 
dten  quoted  couplet  of  Gray's — 


"  Some  mule  tnj-lariauh  Mi1l«ii  Iter*  nujr  rest- 
Some  Cromwell,  piillten  of  hU  couDt(7'i  blood." 


In  support  of  this,   Disraeli  quotes  from   "The  Schoolmistreu, 
lied  in  174a — 

"  A  lixlc  btiicli  uf  hcedlai  Iiiibupi  here, 
And  lUere  a  chancctloi  in  embrya." 

I'imhs  relates  that  William  Strahan,  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  came 
CO  London  when  a  young  man,  and  worked  as  a  journeyman  printer. 
Franklin  was  his  fellow  workman.  Slnhan  prospered,  and  eventually 
became  a  famous  publisher.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  Johnson.  1& 
it  not  noteworthy  that  the  learned  doctor  had  two  vetj-  iniiinate 
Scotch  friends?  This  William  Strahan  was  succteded  by  his  third 
son,  Andictt',  and  died  worth  mote  than  a  million.  The  mention 
of  "  Rejected  A<ldresscs,"  brings  up  this  wayside  note.  Aiulrcw 
Stmban  jircsented  James  Smith  with  a  thousand  pounds— a  piece  oC 
rare  munificent  apprccut;oa  w\\\Oa \a  •*w&<'(  (A  %\^kwa'n^TO»n&. 
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How  much  injustice  shall  we  do  by  ending  our  gossip  here,  by 
silling  slill  Xo  think  of  our  bcncfocton  in  print  ?  Crabhe  and  Thom- 
son, and  a  host  of  others  crop  up  for  recognition,  as  we  lay  down  our 
pen.  Bui  we  only  profess  to  have  gossijjcd  ;  we  have  not  ximpty 
selected,  we  have  not  merely  criticised,  and  in  talking  of  our  most 
cherished  l>ooks  in  that  favounle  comer,  we  do  not  disguise  from 
ountcives  the  fact  that  they  inciease  and  multiply  day  by  day,  week 
by  week.  Moreover,  wc  have  mentioned  books  for  private  com- 
jianionship,  for  quiet,  pleasant  winter  hours.  Fur  Shakspeare  one 
needs  a  companion  ;  he  must  be  read  .iloud.  The  grand,  sonorous 
niii.iic  of  his  words  fill  the  lienrt  to  overfiowing,  and  ihc  tongue  must 
have  its  freedom.  U'ho  c.an  read  Hamlet's  soliloquy  without 
speaking  it,  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the 
action ;  or  Portia's  address,  or  Othello's  dying  speech,  or  the  death 
of  Komeo,  or  Constance's  reproaches  to  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  or 
Prince  Henry's  speech  on  the  death  of  Holi|>ur,  or  Wolscy's  address  to 
Cromwell  ?  And  to  read  Milton,  as  Alexander  Smith  has  said,  ts  like 
dining  off  gold  plaie  in  a  company  of  kings.  For  Spenser  one  wants 
an  oriel  window  and  a  grand  old  fireplace.  Dante  claims  a  peculiar 
slate  of  mind  ;  ami  Virgil  an  apartment  furnished  with  classic  taste ; 
but  in  the  company  of  Goldsmith,  Moore,  Ijongfcllow,  Tennyson, 
Tliomson,  (Jray,  Shenslone,  Scott,  wc  way  sit  at  case  with  our 
slippers  on.  I'hack era y  calls  for  a  little  more  restraint;  Byron  is 
appeased  with  a  hookah  and  flowery  dressing-gown ;  Pcpys  some- 
times almost  calls  for  silk  stockings  and  buckles.  Dickens  we  take 
by  the  h.ind  deferentially,  but  friend  like,  as  one  whom  we  cannot 
have  misunderstood.  Wc  envy  those  who  knew  Charles  Lamb  and 
I^igh  Hunt  and  Tom  Hood ;  and  how  swift  the  time  flics !  how 
often  the  fire  must  be  mended !  \\'hnt  a  troop  of  frientis  we  have 
<li.-KOvered  after  all,  on  those  old  bookshelves.  Ixi  the  wind  wail 
without,  let  the  world  go  never  so  wrong  with  you,  here  is  perpetual 
life  and  simshinc.  'llic  spiritual  presence  of  the  great  ones  gone 
remain  ;  they  leave  behind  companionable  tokens  of  their  minds ; 
the  light  of  genius  is  never  extinguished — like  Aladdin's,  the  lamp 
needs  no  trimming ;  rub  it  never  so  slightly  and  the  spirit  i*  by  your 
side,  with  its  grand  messages  from  the  living  and  the  dead,  en<lowtng 
you  with  the  poet's  brightest  fancies,  enriching  you  with  sparkling 
gems  of  wit  and  imagery,  ennobling  you  with  the  companionship  of 
the  holiest  and  best  and  purest  thoughts,  and  making  you  heir  in 
perpetuity  to  the  wisdom  of  all  the  ages. 
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SONG  was  heard  along  the  Rhine, 

A  song  beyond  compare, 
How  Rudolf,  Count  of  Rudol&tein, 
Had  won  a  maiden  {air. 
And  silken  flags  and  banners  proud 

Waved  in  the  summer  air ; 
And  clarion  clear,  and  trumpet  loud 

The  joyful  tidings  bear. 
The  gates  irom  early  break  of  day. 

The  spacious  banquet-halt, 
Were  thronged  by  knight  and  gallant  gay 

And  welcome  bade  to  all. 
And  ladies  bright  and  maidens  fair. 

Like  flowers  in  the  green. 
With  golden  tresses,  raven  hair 

And  eyes  of  starrj-  sheen 
And  glances  roguish,  soft,  and  coy. 

Bade  hence  the  shades  of  care 
And  filled  the  merry  mountain  air 

With  silver)'  peals  of  joj-. 

And  like  some  fabled  fairy  scene. 

Ablaze  with  golden  light. 
The  ancient  hall  was  decked  with  green 

And  scented  flowers  bright. 
And  cunning  lace  and  gold  brocade 

Anil  gems  and  jewels  rare. 
Of  flashing  light  in  gold  displayed, 
In  rich  profusion  stood  arrayed 

'Midst  fruit  and  flowers  fair. 
For  when  a  man  hath  made  his  choice. 

And  won  himself  a  bride. 
Whatever  ni.ig,Vvt\\«  \i.ea.rt.  teioice, 

He'W  maV.e  the  cwtV  -^xwXit. 
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And  gold  and  silver,  fruit  and  wine. 

The  eartli  in  homage  brought ; 
But  all  along  the  Tickle  Rhine, 
In  spite  of  spcarj  or  net,  or  line, 

Not  one  fish  could  he  caught. 
The  cook,  lialf  cra/y  with  despair, 

Bewailed  his  evil  fate, 
And  gniuhed  bis  teeth,  and  rent  his  hair, 

And  moaned,  "  Too  late,  too  late  t " 
For  though  I've  fiitniilied  cv'ry  did 

That  makes  the  heait  grow  glad ; 
I'o  serve  a  feist  without  a  fuh, 

Herr  Gott  I  'twill  drive  me  mad. 

When  lo  and  behold, 

A  fisherman  old 
Suddenly  entered  the  hall. 

Where  piping  and  song 

Enlivened  the  throng 
Of  ladies  and  noblemen  all ; 

And  on  through  the  proud. 

Gay  llultering  crowd, 
Steadily  onwards  he  hied, 

Straight  up  to  (he  scat 

Where  sat,  as  was  meet. 
Sir  Rudolph  enthroned  with  his  bride. 

"  Sir  Count,"  he  cried,  "  I  pray  excuse, 

My  strange  intrusion  here ; 
I've  much  to  gain,  and  nought  to  lose, 

And  therefore  nought  to  fear. 
And  as  I've  heard  how  much  you  wish 

To  please  yon  Lidy  bright, 
I've  brought  the  very  finest  fish 

That  ever  came  to  Ught." 
And  from  some  basket  in  his  hand 

The  largest  fish  he  look, 
That  ever  fisher  brought  to  land 

Wiih  spear,  or  net,  or  hook. 
"  Now  name  thy  price,"  Sir  Rudolph  crkd, 

'*  And  be  it  what  it  may,; 
In  honour  of  mine  own  faitbnAe, 

I  will  DM  say  ihee  nay  \'' 
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"A hundred  KUiitnwcll  (old, 

Laid  on  my  shoulders  bore, 
I'll  sooner  hjLVc  than  all  the  gold 

Tlic  Emperor  could  share." 

Astonished  cadi  drew  n«ar, 

And  on  the  Rshcr  fpxe<t, 
And  murmured  all,  "  Tis  very  clear. 

He's  either  drunk  or  crazed ! " 

"  I'm  ncitlici  drunk  nor  crazed," 

'ilie  fisherman  i cplied ; 
"  And  tho',  Sir  Count,  you  seem  amaxcd. 

By  what  I  say  I  bide  ! " 

"  In  sooth,  a  Etnui{(c  request  \ 

But  still,  I'll  not  say  nay. 
So,  ho  1  without  t  do  his  behest. 

We'll  let  him  liavc  hLt  way." 

I'wo  burly  henchmen  in  a  trice 

Seized  on  the  ancient  man. 
And  wond'ring  at  so  strange  a  price, 

'Hie  payment  straight  began. 
Hill  when  full  Gliy  bad  been  told. 

And  black  his  back,  and  blue. 
The  fisher  cried,  "  Enough,  now  hold  ; 

And  pay  my  partner,  too !  " 
"  Well,"  crieil  the  Count,  "  so  mad  a  pair 

I  never  yet  did  see ; 
But  iiutck,  3n<I  tell  me  who's  lo  ahAie 

This  price  of  thine  with  ihcc  ?  " 

"  You'll  not  have  long  to  wail," 

The  fisherman  replied ; 
"  The  very  porter  at  your  gate 

Is  with  your  slave  allied : 

'  You'll  not  get  in,'  said  he, 

'  Till  half  to  give,  you  swear, 
Of  what  Sir  Rudolph  may  agree 

To  pay  you  for  your  ware  ! ' " 

"  Ha  !  that  was  then  tliy  plan, 
In  sooth,  a  merry  jest  I 

Now  giecA  VV^Ct,  KOClCTA  ftAATOWU, 
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And,  ho  !  without  1  proceed, 
And  brin^  the  liuitof  forth, 
And  mete  the  rascal  out  hi»  raced, 
For  he  shall  feel  my  wrath." 

Thus  summoned  by  his  lord. 

The  keeper  of  ilic  gale 
Came,  little  dreaming  what  reward 

Had  been  decreed  by  (ate. 
"  Now,  liearkcn,  sirrah  !  "  cried  the  Count, 

"  And  lay  thy  shoulders  bare, 
For  thou  shalt  have  the  full  amount. 

Which  is  thy  legal  &harc  I " 

In  vain  the  knave  iroplored. 

And  uttered  eaitifT  groans, 
A%  blow  on  blow,  like  light'ning  poured 

Upon  his  aching  bones. 

In  vain  he  prayed  and  cried  : 

His  captor  swung  the  lash. 
And  with  a  certain  force  replied, 

"  He  ought  to  like  hard  cash  !  " 

All  men  are  glad,  I  trow, 

To  h.ive  their  payments  made, — 
The  keeper,  too,  was  glad  enow 

When  his  account  was  paid ! 

"  Now,"  cried  Sir  Rudolph.  "  go, 

And  take  my  words  to  heut ; 
Nor  lev)'  tribute  down  below, 

Or  you  and  I  must  part  t 
And  thou,  thou  ancient  Nestor,  thou, 

'ITiis  purse  of  ^o\A  be  ihine  ; 
No  defter  fisherman,  I  trow, 

Has  ever  skimmed  the  Rhine  I " 
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Such  is  the  song  t  sing, 
The  merry  talc  is  told  ; 
And  nothing  rhymeth  like  the  ring 
Of  song  and  yellow  gold. 
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HRISTOPHER  NORTH  tells  of  a  strange  p« 
j^  into  which  ail  oid  gcnilcmaii  fell.  A  general  el< 
was  pending,  and  he  was  all  for  ihe  Lowcher 
rest.  M  he  joumeye*!  through  the  lake  country, 
hc;tnl  the  nnme  of  fresh  oinilidates  mentioned  with  much  appa- 
rent favour,  for  Westmoreland.  Meeting  with  a  friend  at  llie  White 
*  Lion  in  Bowness,  he  told  him  with  a  very  downcast  countenan^ 
that  Lord  Lowther  would  be  ousted,  and  thai  the  strugf;le,  as  for  ^ 
he  could  learn,  would  be  "  betucen  Tliomas  Fonl  of  I-^ccnont,  anil 
William  Richardson  of  Caldlieck,  men  of  no  landed  ]>ropcny,  and 
probably  radicals."  The  conversations  which  had  disquieted  him, 
were  really  with  reference  to  a  great  uTcsUiDg  match,  which  was 
then  causing  as  much  doubt  and  searching  of  hearts  in  Cumber' 
land  and  Westmoreland  as  any  election  cotild  have  done.  F«r 
more  money  is  now  given  in  I'n/es;  but  somehow  or  other  these 
rivsl  counties  do  not  take  the  same  pride  in  their  clumpions  as 
yore.  You  rarely  hear  tJtc  sport  ncotioned,  except  about  Easter  \ 
Carlisle  Race  time.  Champions  are  not  reverentially  pointed  out  i 
the  rising  generation  at  market  or  on  the  road ;  and  two  yc 
fellows  having  a  bout  on  a  summer  evening,  would  seem  nearly^ 
strange  a  sight,  even  to  a  resident,  as  if  a  couple  of  the  Yeomsv 
cavalry  had  suddenly  mounted  their  uniforms  and  their  chargers,  and 
gone  into  a  meadow  ordown  a.  "  green  lonning,"  to  practise  the : 
exercise- 

From  nineteen  to  twenty-five  is  the  best  age,  and  few  men  arc  i 
nipple  .liter  that  lime.     A  school,  near  Bampton.  in  WesIn>orclaDu> 
was  once   the  great  nursing  mother  of  wrestlers,  and  chips  in- 
numerable were  put  in  by  future  "Belted  Wills  "  upon  its  green  : 
while  the  Cumbrians  were  once  very  keen  of  it  about  Sebergham  and 
Sowerby  Row.     Dcarham  was  also  a  stronghold  of  tlie  spon,  and 
Weardale  has  had  three  capital  men  in  the  ring  during  the  hut  i 
years.     Its  great  advantage  over  the  Devon  and  Cornish  mode 
that  it  is  unattended  with  the  same  savjigc  play,  and  tlicrcfore  ■ 
not  create  any  ill  Wood,    two  mwv  -wiV  t-anvt  w  i  twfe  to  Carlisle, 
and  go  into  the  ring  1  otitwW  ^ici>  *w<»i»Ri,'\^\w^^«-'ww*' 
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drawn  against  htm,  and  Uicy  will  ride  bsck  logelher  at  night  at  good 
friends  as  ever.  W«  do  not  read  of  "  the  dreadful  execution  of  the 
lou  "  in  connection  with  it,  and  how  "  some  of  the  young  Cornwall 
men  arc  trying  the  toe,  but  whether  tliey  will  for  a  long  time  be  able 
to  bear  the  punishment,  anil  keep  their  tempers  like  the  Dei-onshire 
men,  is  doubtful."  Again,  the  practire  of  the  rival  counties  is  nui- 
milatcd,  and  we  have  no  involved  diallengcs  like  that  from  Abraham 
Cann,'  of  whom  the  Cornish  men  »ng,  with  more  fcaliy  than  tnitb, 

that  he 

"tviti  nut  tiic  mui 
To  wraillc  with  Palltingliomc." 

Uc  this  as  it  may^  among  the  champion.1  of  the  Cariisle  ring  who 
were  stPl  wrestling,  or  whose  memories  were  still  green  in  '30, 
Nicholson  of  Thrclkcld,  old  Will "  Rulson  "  of  Caldbcck,  Will  Weight, 
man  of  Hayton,  and  fieorge  Irt-ing  of  Bolton  Oate— all  of  them 
Cumberland  men— stood  pre-eminent.  NichoUon  wrestled  princi- 
paUy  in  Carlisle  and  at  Windermere.  His  great  chip  was  the  click 
on  the  outside  of  the  heel,  and  he  always  stood  well  up  to  his  man. 
His  stature  was  six  feet,  by  thirteen  stone ;  and  old  "  Roan,"  or 
RowUnd  Long  of  Ambleside,  who  weighed  fully  five  stone  more, 
was,  like  the  Dixons  of  Crasmcrc,  of  "  no  uac  till  him."  WII 
Ricliardson,  or  "Rutson,"  as  he  was  called,  was  anotlier  "old 
standard,"  and  he  and  Tom  Nichobon,  Jonathan  Watson  (a  rare 
luttocker)  and  "  Roan "  Long,  were  in  constant  requisition  as 
umpires  after  they  left  the  ring.  Wilt  won  at  Cnrlisle  when  he  was 
quite  a  veteran  of  forty-six.  He  had  not  very  high  science,  an(i  used 
generally  to  hug  his  men  down,  but  could  hype  and  strike  pretty  well 
with  the  left  leg.  Fauld's  Brow,  near  Caldbcck,  was  his  great  arena, 
and  he  won  the  head  priie  there  nine  or  ten  dmes.  Tliis  gathering 
generally  took  jilace  in  October,  about  a  month  after  Carlisle  Races 
— whose  fixture  lias  been  changeil— and  its  belt  was  quite  as  bad  to 
win  as  under  the  hill  on  The  SwilVs. 

Weighlman  was  a  very  la'l  and  handsome  man,  and  won  \\\%  falls  by 
his  great  power  and  length  of  arm.  which  made  up  for  his  lack  of  science. 
George  In-ing  who  was  5  ft.  10.  in.,  and  nearly  14  .itonc,  looked  quite 
small  in  the  arms  of  sudi  a  tifcguanl ;  but  "  Geordie"  was  a  man  of 

•  Cann  wkiIo  : — "  Polkinchotne,  I  will  like  olT  my  slochings  and  pk^  !■<«- 
'<ERCi'  wi'li  foOt  ■"d  you  m^y  !">*«  iw  of  the  hwtdst  Mid  hoivlrat  ihots  70* 
like  that  tan  lie  made  of  lulhcr  in  ibc  counlj'  of  Cornwall,  lail  you  i>liall  tx 
aIIowcU  Io  Muir  youn«lf  i&  liigli  at  ilic  atni'^ilt,  tu  ftn^  ci.\eiA,  tM'i.tnjisxiiAW^'Ovc 
»ij»  of  aConiiahpetk  ofvool;  add  I  will  tui&u  «n«^t^  WA  V>Vvi«.iw*,'*l*'^ 
do  001  kick  mt." 
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daunOeu  pltKk,  and  did  not  care  whom  he  net.  His  6tuU  fiiU  wfih 
th«  gigantic  McLauchlin — wlio  was  6  ft.  5  in.,  and  above  twenty 
stone— wax  a]n-.^ys  a  disputed  one,  and  funushed  focxl  for  dtsctu 
sion  and  cdilintion  in  Tami  kitchen  ingle*  for  taxny  ■  montli.  Il 
sccma  that  when  they  had  "gat  Itod,"  axul  were  wrestling  for  the 
final  fall,  Irving  begged  the  giant  "  not  to  throw  yourself  on  the  top 
of  ine,"  and  McLauchlin,  thinking  that  he  was  down  and  the  bout 
Lover,  quilted  his  hold.  Upon  thi«  Ining  nimbly  lit  on  hit  Icgi 
Pdgain,  and  claimed  the  fall,  and  after  a  great  scene  round  the  unipiics 
the  belt  was  handed  10  htm.  Hii  science  was  magniAccnt,  and  he 
liked  lo  have  a  verj-  tight  hold  of  his  man,  and  as  a  right-legged 
striker  and  a  croa-bultocker  with  the  left  leg  he  was  supreme.  'Ilitt 
favourite  chip  of  liis  was  as  keenly  «-atchcd  for  alj  round  the  rii^  u 
Jemnty  Little's  Inittock  and  Ch.ipman's  light  leg  hype. 

Ucorgc  Irving  and  Robinson  of  Renwick  (a  vcr>'  cunning  wrestle^ 
were  much  of  the  same  build,  and  two  smarter  fellows  ncvcf  enteted 
the  ring,  hut  "George  was  still  mattter  of  lum."  J.  Little  from 
Sebergham  was  a  less  and  lighter  man  than  Irving.  The  latter  had 
got  rather  slow  and  stale  when  they  met  at  Carlisle  for  itie  last  fall  in 
1831,  It  was  an  anxious  moment  for  the  backers  of  the  old  cbunpian. 
Ueorgc  went  in  to  do  or  die,  and  got  his  man  up  in  tlM  old  siylc  amid 
a  shout  which  might  have  been  heard  at  Crossfell,  but  just  missed  him 
when  he  suuck  with  the  tight  leg,  and  Little  jiut  in  his  unfailing 
buttock.  Mason  of  Blencogo  was  a  strong  fellow,  vriti)  no  great 
science  or  action,  and  how  he  disposed  of  Ntchol  of  Botbel,  who  was 
one  of  the  best  hypers  of  the  day,  puziled  not  a  few.  No  one  tuidtt- 
stood  the  art  belter  than  Nichol — whose  shock  head  made  hin 
"  good  to  tell "  in  a  ring ;  but  he  was  generally  ratlie:  big  in  condi 
tion,  and  turned  nervous  when  he  was  pushed  hard. 

Richard  Chapman,  who  won  the  belt,  like  Jackson,  of  Kinneyside, 
foul  times  at  CarUsle,  was  only  "  nineteen  come  Moninnus,'  and 
scaled  twelve  stotve,  when  he  made  his  first  journey,  in  iSjj,  to  The 
Swifts.  He  ha<J  never  been  ihcic  before,  and  he  and  two  coropanioni 
drove  from  Penrith  in  a  gig,  and  didn't  know  a  single  soul  in  the 
town,  or  where  they  could  jwt  up.  As  it  happened,  Chapnun  and 
one  of  his  gig  partners  entered  the  ring  logcther,  and  juit  at  he  anil 
his  first  opponent  were  taking  hold,  he  saw  his  fncnd  "/lying  wer  u 
maiis  hetxd."  The  omen  was  not  a  very  jOeasant  one  for  the  pan;. 
but  he  set  to  work  nothing  <launted,  and  disposed  of  Amistnxii; 
("  Little  "),  of  Dushel  Bank,  who  strained  his  shoulder  in  the  litsslc. 
In  ilic  third  round  he  was  drawn  against  George  Irving,  Gein^e 
sUtted  with  his  right  leg  and  struck  quick ;  then  he  tried  the  crow 
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hutcocic,  but  Cliapinan  slipped  by  both  legs,  and  threw  him  rigjit 
back  out  of  his  aniu.  'I'bc  old  champion  was  al>ove  "bexs'mg  any 
malice  to  "  the  young  \tA  ool  of  Lancashire,"  m  he  was  generally 
nimoiire<l  to  lie,  althou};li  he  u-:i*  Ijom  and  bred  in  Paitcrdalc. 
"  GconJic  "  was  then  n  publican  at  Bolton  Gate — which  never  will 
forget  him — and  had  a  Icrt  on  'ITie  Swifts.  Spying  Chapman  a  few 
minutes  cficnranls  from  his  tent  door,  m  tlic  lad  was  putting  on  his 
coat  and  waistcoat,  he  came  up  to  him  with  a  boitic  and  a  glass — 
"  Her<,  young  mj'i,  fAoo  miin  Aatv  a  xf^tj  0/  porttr,  ni  stand  treaty 
and  so  saying,  he  creamed  it  up,  -ind  dinnincd  him  with  the  cheer- 
ing prophecy,  "  Nnvr  a  man  llifao  me  in  Carlhlt  ring  bul  he  H'on^ 
Chapman  was  rather  shy  at  first,  and  he  aflcrwards  confessed  that, 
living  as  he  did  in  such  a  quiet  place  as  Pattcrdale,  he  was  not  sure 
that  he  had  ever  seen  poner  before,  or  what  its  effects  might  be. 
They  seemed  to  be  rather  invigonttitig  than  otherwise,  and  it  was 
also  something  tliat  the  "  ItA-ing  of  Cumherlnnd  "  should  be  on  his  side, 
and  specially  looking  out  for  him.  The  eighteen -stone  Messenger 
met  him  in  the  fil^h  round,  but  he  struck  him  with  his  left  leg,  aut 
cross-buttocked  him  very  easily.  Graham,  of  Lowcswaier,  was  the 
last  sunder,  and  pursued  the  same  uctica  as  Chapman  had  done 
with  the  "  big  un,"  l)Ut  he  was  stopped,  and  thrown  in  \ery  similar 
style  to  Irving. 

It  was  a  very  fine  opening  to  a  great  career,  which  produced  a 
hundred  prixes  in  twelve  seasons  at  Carlisle,  the  Flan,  Fauld's  Brow, 
and  all  over  the  north.  "Chapman's  chip"  was  hyping  with  the  right 
and  striking  with  the  left  leg,  and  always  at  a  loose  hold.  He  could 
hype  with  either  leg,  but  thought  it  safer  to  tue  the  right,  as  it  was 
easier  to  keep  hold.  A*  he  alwaji  told  the  young  chaps,  "  If  yoti 
hype  with  the  left  leg,  and  miss,  and  don't  throw  your  man,  you 
are  liable  to  lose  hohl,  an<l  then  you  are  at  his  mercy.  The  left  teg 
hype  retjuires  a  very  tight  grip;  and  in  fact,  the  finest  hype  is  with  the 
right  log,  as  the  stack  hold  gives  you  such  a  rare  swing  off. '  Since 
his  rctircnicni  he  has  fre(|uently  acleJ  as  umpire,  and  those  who  fre- 
i|uentcd  the  Bridckirk  coursing  meetings  will  remember  his  directing 
the  beaters  on  the  5S0  acres  "  Tamitics"  as  head  gamekeeper  to 
Major  Green  Thoinpion,  and  always  sweet  on  Bcckford  and  Sun- 
beam, 

Tliomhnson  of  Emblcton,  and  Chapman,  had  manyahntd  bout, 
and  it  was  a  very  near  thing  between  them.    Jonathan  was  *  strong 
and  a  desperate  fellow,  a  bad  man  10  take  hold,  but  a  still  worse  one 
to  deal  with  when  he  look  hold.     His  fortc  xuaaXcAXiSfe  TO*«;\^\t,'M\«.. 
cVtckiiig  imtide  the  heel ;  and  he  never  cottVA  W\\  Viott  Vic  ■««»"  P""t 
^'oi.  /.,  s.  i:  («&  %  ' 
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Ukt  a  bairu  at  PecritA"  hy  Abbot  Banks  Bowc  inis  a  big  on« 
aiul  a  tough  one,  and  John  Blair  of  Solpoit  Mill,  a  slroog  gooA 
inan.  He  threw  in  the  fmal  (all  for  Ibc  bell  ol  Catlisle,  a  great  fell- 
side  chain[»ion,  KUiot  of  Cumrew,  who  had  Uie  ciciltt  of  bringing  up 
the  hank  chip.  If  he  put  in  (he  buuock  and  was  stoi)ped,  he  tlicn 
tried  on  this  hank,  and  :t.%  it  were  twisted  hit  leg  round  his  oppooent's 
leg  and  locked  it.  The  old  school  thought  it  "  about  nowi,"  lo 
fact,  a  man  is  generally  beaten  when  he  puts  it  in,  and  when  it  comes 
to  a  hug,  he  loses  foui  £Ub  out  of  five  tlitough  it. 

I"ew  men  are  belter  reinembered  than  Robert  Gordon,  who  stood 
wide  of  hit  man,  won  twice,  and  was  five  limes  second  at  CarliUc. 
He  was  about  tivc  feet  nine,  nnd  never  more  than  twelve  stone,  and 
scarcely  a  man  in  England  could  tliiow  him,  if  llic>'  missed  him  with 
their  first  chip.  Those  who  wrestled  with  him  saiil  that  he  was 
"  Hov/f  but  a  luap  of  bona'  and  he  held  lus  inan  so  tight  that  many 
of  th«in  lay  down  to  him  rather  tlian  be  "  tqiua^  lo  tils  m  ytm  rut," 
He  COtlld  hold  Chapman,  although  "  l>ick  "  threw  liiiu  twice  for  the 
belt  at  Carlisle,  and  lud  tlie  best  of  him  on  the  balance  of  &Ut. 
"  Bob,"  as  it  were,  "  wrought  his  man  Aowa^'  when  the  chip  had 
mi^ud,  and  pulled  tliem  quietly  over  his  knee  with  almost  a  gbnt'i 
thew.  One  of  the  defeated  once  graphically  described  his  sensaliant 
lo  us  <luring  ihc  period  that  Bob  h.'vd  hold  of  him.  "  Ht  reatked  hit 
right  ann  over  and  wivught  me,  and  dieked  me  aaJ/eJi  me  alniMt  b^^Tt 
I  took  hod,"  Science  was  a  Ihing  he  did  not  trouble  himscl/  much 
about,  but  his  hug  was  about  equal  in  tenderness  to  that  of  an 
Arctic  bear.  He  was  in  the  ring  for  at  least  fourteen  or  fifteen  )-ean, 
and  ncaily  as  good  as  ever  to  the  last,  and  then,  like  poor  Jackson  of 
Kinoeysidc,  he  died  of  consumption.  Sergeant  of  Brampton  de- 
prived him  of  the  Carlisle  belt,  and  as  the  Cumbrians  put  it,  he  "  kv» 
tmre  kittle  for  him."  Joe  wa^  a  neat  Ivrelve-stone  mjn,  and  couU 
reduce  him»elf  sufhcicnlly  to  wnutle  in  the  cleven-»lon<:  ring.  Tbc 
middle  weights  didn't  care  to  sec  him  there,  as  he  had  the  swinging 
hype  off  to  perfection. 

JIc  was  not  long  in  the  ring,  but  no  nun  has  left  a  more  enduring 
incmoiy  than  V\'illiam  Jackson  of  Kinneyside.  He  won  four  years, 
— 1841-44 — 3t  Carlisle,  and  was  in  £act  "a  ruixresentative  nun'' 
among  Cumberland  wrestlers,  as  Chapman  was  among  those  of 
M'L-gimorcU.id.  Tlie  pair  met  se^en  times,  and  Jackson  bad  one 
tlie  best  of  it,  but  Chapman  belonged  to  an  earlier  period,  and  was 
not  then  in  his  heyiluy.  Jackson  was  fully  six  feet  one  in  his  stocJi- 
Jn^,  and  weighed  about  fourteen  slonc.  He  had  grand,  open 
iiioultlcrs,  and  m  fact.  \a  "KSia  \«aM'C\Sa\\'j  miAe.  Vi  **  \w5iw»\»a!i,  Ukc 
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Tom  King  the  cx-pitgilist,  ratlicr  small  across  the  loins.  He  n-ss  too 
ull  to  put  in  the  buttock,  but  he  could  hype  with  the  right  leg,  and 
strike  as  u-cU  as  click  inude  tlie  heel  with  the  Icl^.  with  roarvcllous 
quickness  3n<I  precision.  Tliere  was  no  finer  and  better  bchawd 
wrcslkr,  an<l  never  wss  nich  universal  sjmpsthy  felt  for  a  man, 
as  when  he  challenged  Atkinson  and  was  dcrcatcd.  Big  as  lie  nas,  be 
looked  a  mere  stripling  by  the  side  of  the  Magog  ofSleigill,  when  he 
can)c  out  to  meet  him  for  the  best  of  five  blU  in  ihut  Flan  ring, 
which  has  ne%'cr  had  so  many  thousands  round  it  either  before  or 
since.  Gcor{[e  Donaldson  "  stood  ihe  giant,"  and  counselled  him 
most  strictly  not  to  make  play,  or  Jack.ton  wat  certain  to  have  him, 
and  his  word  proved  true  enough  in  one  round.  After  going  to 
grass,  Atkinson  was  more  obciltent,  an<l  gave  away  no  more  chance^ 
but  stood  tike  a  rock,  and  fairly  crushed  his  man  down.  Tlic  late 
Lord  Carlisle,  who  was  looking  on,  presented  Jackson  witli  5/.,  but 
DO  pulleys  could  bring  up  the  poor  fellow's  heart,  and  he  was  neret 
the  same  man  again. 

Taylor  of  Wythmoor,  who  threw  "  Bob  "  Gordon  in  the  final  fall 
at  Carlisle  in  '45,  and  had  the  tables  turned  on  to  him  the  next  year, 
waa  a  ntre  buttocker ;  and  Thomas  Loi^jntre,  a  man  of  ^oui 
Chapman's  size,  was  all  science,  and  equally  great  in  buttocking, 
strikini;,  and  hyping.  Todd  of  Plumbland,  was  good  for  a  year  or 
two ;  and  Moss  of  Temple-Sowerby,  wrestled  well  as  "  a  colt,"  and 
went  through  his  men  in  great  uyle  for  the  Carlisle  belt.  Palmer  of 
Newcastle  was  also  a  good  man,  and  took  Gordon  as  his  model ; 
and  Haliwell  of  I'enrilli,  an  eleven-stone  man,  was  "ftill  of  chips." 
W.  Donald  of  Dearham, — the  home  of  '■  lylc  TiRio,''  the  nine  and 
a-half  stone  hero,  who  "  has  evciyihing  off™ — had  a  unique  method 
of  pulling  men  on  to  his  knee.  Dick  Wright  of  Longtown,  who 
keeps  his  wrestling  year  after  year  as  well  as  Lord  Wilton  does  his 
riding  to  hounds,  also  relies  very  much  on  a  specialty.  It  can 
only  i)c  described  as  a  peculiar  and  most  cfiTectire  jerk  off  the  breast, 
whidi  no  one,  save  Mossop  of  Egrcmont,  ever  seemed  to  practise. 
Mosso[>  threw  Ixngmtre  twice  out  of  three  times  with  it.  Chapman 
twice,  and  Jackson  once ;  and  they  all  said  afterwanl.t  that  Ihey  didn't 
know  how  to  meet  it.  Weaidale  bat  been  fertile  in  champions; 
PaUinwn  was  an  ctcvcn-stone  man,  and  good  enough  to  win  and  be 
second  at  Carlisle  ;  and  Milbum,  after  winning  in  i84S^(>,  turned 
up  second  to  Dick  Wright  Jn  [866l  Robson  of  Weardalc  was 
good ;  but  he  was  overmatched  when  he  met  l.ongmire  for  the  l)etl 
at  Cai!i.sle,  where  Ben  Cooper,  a  roan  who  coaW  Ow  »T*f^v&^  «.'«*.«i 
with  e'lOwi  leg,  or  cross-buttock,  was  secoTi4  Vn  »iM««iw«a  -s«w*v^ 
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Hawkswonh  of  Ship,  and  Murgattoyd  of  CockeraaoulJi.  Th«  bltcr 
began  wrestling  n-hcn  he  v.*3«  aboat  twenty,  and  hax  gone  on  for 
^Ailly  thirty  years.  Chips  were  not  much  in  his  irvf\  but  hts  figure, 
fourteen  stone,  by  5  ft.  7  Ins.,  rendered  him  a  difficult  man  to 
throw,  and  he  "  has  sttlltd  a  vast  ef  mm  "  st  one  time  or  another. 
Nohle  Ewbank  of  Bampton  was  hardly  so  good  as  his  father  Joseph, 
whose  style  of  buttocking  was  almost  equal  to  I.iltlc's.  As  for  Geoige 
IJonaldion  (one  of  three  clever  brothers),  he  was  as  cunning  th  be 
was  clever,  and  though  only  an  eleven-stone  man,  he  wa«  nearly  s 
match  for  Jackson,  and  in  Exct  threw  hiin  once.  Like  Cordon,  he 
was  a  "vetj"  slippery  takkcr  hod,"  whereas  Jackson  s(e}>]>cd  up  to 
his  man,  and  gave  the  umpires  no  trouble  with  either  sand-glass  or 
trvnipet. 

It  was  a  matter  of  a  few  ounces  between  htm  and  Jocwihan 
Whitehead,  but  Jonathan  won  the  match  when  they  met  ai  ^Vavertorr. 
The  latter  was  a  great  hyper  and  buttocker,  as  well  as  a  right  leg 
striker,  and  used  ihc  last  chip  with  daring  shrcn'dncss,  when  more 
cautious  men  would  have  left  it  alone.  There  are  very  few 
strikers  with  the  right  leg.  Chapman  and  Other  cracks  would  m 
put  it  in,  as,  if  you  miss,  it  is  mostly  fatal.  There  has  never  bcenT 
more  finished  eleven-stone  wrcstter,  both  as  a  striker  and  a  buttocker, 
and  in  fact  all  roand,  than  Jim  Scott  At  Whitehaven  he  won  (he 
clCTcn-stonc  purse  eight  or  nine  ycjrs  in  succession,  and  stood  twice 
second  to  Jameson  at  Carlisle.  Of  course,  to  adopt  his  friends'  lan- 
guage, it  y.'x%  safe  to  predict  lliat  the  big'un  would  "rtwry  kim 
d&wn;"  but  Jameson  is  wonderfully  Uth  of  his  wd;;lit,  both  in  pt^c 
Jumjiing  and  wrettling,  and  can  both  hype,  and  strike  with  the  left 
whenever  occasion  serves.* 
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*  The  principal  ehipi  were  lU  folloin  :— 

I.  llvi'K.— Fonneily  ullcd  ttrikliie  inridc,  oc  j^tlng  your  knee  I)ctir«en  j«uf 
opponent'i  leg  iftcT  Iirimg  liim,  and  tlnklnc  hlk  l«|[  wi  u  to  dixtp  h\»  down. 

ir.  Swi.vni.tu  HvrK.— The  URIC  ll>i»i:,l>ul  swinging  youTinaiiaflcrMiietiini, 
onoe  or  twice  round  and  linking.  When  Ihe  rootiuns  ««r«  done  qyickly,  lhei« 
tHO  wcfc  contideted  ihc  crack  chips  of  Uie  ting,  and  when  wtU  done  they  wc 
(Icciuve. 

III.  BtfnocKiNC. — Ccltine  your  liuilcick  or  haunch  quickly  vmler  j'our  oppo- 
cenl't  uonuich,  u  ■  rulcriiin,  ind  tbrowing  him  liodily  over  your  head  ot  ilwuUei, 

IV.  CRmS'BorrocxiKG.— T(i«  tame  thing,  only  Betting  your  nun  inioHiotioa, 
kiid  jout  buttock  more  uadcr  liim. 

V.  [lANK.-^cltlne  your  Icgiwitco)  round  your  oppoiwnl't  kc,  «>  ib«  he 
tannotcJettril,  Midby^upeiioritrcnglliandheii^tfiMcingyaiHieKuvcihun,  wbtn 
he  mutt  fall  under. 

Vf.  Bag K It tK LING, — Tvit^n^  ycm  \ieA>a£tMA  ■jtm  vi^fiua^w\a^ 
runniiig  oier  him. 
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The  first  jirize,  a  purse  wfjth  five  gold  guineas  in  it,  was  contended 
for  at  Carlisle  races,  in  Septemlier,  1S09,  and  was  won  \>f  Tom 
Nicholson  of  Thrclkcld.  "  Two  jiurses  of  gold  "  were  given  the  next 
)'car;  and  for  three  years  in  succession  Nicholson  was  the  chamiuon. 
'I'lie  prize  on  the  third  occasion  wu  twcntjr  guineas,  and  "all  persons 
emulous  of  distinKuithing  themiielves  in  these  athletic  cxcreises,  so 
much  excelled  in  by  our  forefathers,  are  deiired  to  appear  on  the 
ground  a!  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning."  This  icfcrcncc  to  antiquity 
n-as  made  in  181 1 ;  but  the  most  dihgent  ghoul  in  the  matter  has 
failed  to  discover  the  existence  of  any  rccor<I$  before  the  era  of  Tom 
Nicholson.  Will  Richardson  of  Caldbcck  was  second  to  that  hero 
in  iSto,  and  the  .science,  which  was  grailually  developed,  brought 
tnaticTs  up  to  fever  heat  in  i8ij,  when  a  ring,  seventy  yards  in 
di.imcter,  was  enclosed  by  ropes  and  about  fifteen  thou«ind  people, 
headed  by  trie  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Marquis  of  Queensbcrry.  and 
Earl  Lonsdale,  stood  or  sat  round  it.  "  Barney  "  was  not  much  in 
TOgue:  The  buitock  and  the  cross-buttock  were  the  litvouritc  chips, 
and  "  many  of  the  men  were  Mtuck  from  the  ground  upwards  of  five 

feet. riie  Cumberland  Shepherd "  won  ihc  belt ;  and  amongst 

those  who  went  to  grass  was  George  Dcnnison  the  lione-setter,  who 
dislocated  an  opponent's  shoulder.  With  a  line  c>'c  to  business,  he 
would  not  have  hiin  taken  to  a  hospital,  but  set  the  shoulder  then 
and  there,  amid  loud  cheers.  I'rizc  lighting  was  introduced  as 
a  wind-up  the  next  year ;  and  Tont  Nicholson,  and  a  seanun 
called  Ridley,  alias  "The  Clutton,"  had  a  slogging  half  hour;  but 
the  police  interfered,  and  the  Kist  never  again  held  a  place  at  those 
revels, 

For  a  few  years  the  wrestling  was  remox'ed  from  the  old  tryst 
under  Uie  hill,  and  not  far  from  the  T.  Y.  C.  starting  post,  to  a 
circus,  and  became  a  private  speculation  ;  but  on  September  6,  iSai, 
the  ivandercr,  thanks  to  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Pearson,  a  solicitor 
of  great  size,  came  back  to  its  old  haunts,  and  Will  Richardson 
added  another  belt  to  his  almost  countless  Mora  The  entry  wa« 
very  large,  and  very  few  of  the  men  were  under  fourteen  stone. 
Weightman  of  tlayton,  the  second  man,  was  more  than  a  stone  above 
this  weight,  twenly-t«o  years  of  age,  and  6  ft.  »  in.  in  his  stockings. 
He  was  second  the  next  year,  and  came  first  in  iSis.ifr.  Then  the 
Lnighls  of  King  Arthur's  Round  Table  were  determined  to  be  in 

VII.  CUCK  I.tsiDe.—Clidiirg  inwdc  your  oppgAcnl's  heel,  aad  forcing  liim 

tNWk. 

Vllt.  OtTirpr  .^rxoKIt, —I.ifllne  your  tomi,  slrtWi^  «yia»6*  \bb  >««* ■«■<!» 
yoaT\  Had  dmpping  hint  down. 
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die  Euhton,  and  gave  two  prius  at  *'  Tlic  TaUe,"  near  PcnriilL 
The  "  Hany  Droughana"  of  that  day  vras  a  Spectator,  and  cht  knights 
entered  so  much  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  (hat  as  the  lettn 
"  Muscular  Christian  "  had  nol  then  been  invented,  they  dmnlc  ihc 
iMshop's  kcaltl),  as  "  the  tallest  and  handsomc&l  ruau  in  \\\i  dioccM." 
A  few  years  later,  when  the  commutation  of  tithes  was  the  question  of 
the  hour,  and  William  filamire,  the  pride  of  the  Cumberland  Blues, 
wns  the  only  man  in  England  who  was  found  fit  to  grapple  with  it, 
the  health  of  a  bishop  in  connection  with  wrestling  would  have 
sounded  rather  discordant.  'Die  county  had  been  lickled  Iiy  a 
waggish  editorial  su^cstion  of  the  lale  James  Steel — whose  statue 
stands  in  Carlisle  marketplace — to  "settle  the  question  of  tithes  by 
wrestlin;; ;  and  twenty  wrestlers  were  backed  against  the  whole  bench 
uf  bi.-ihoj)s,  deans,  rectors,  and  vicont.  Of  thcte,  Chapman  alone 
was  expected  to  dispose  of  a  score  of  Irish  bishops;  aad  'grass 
Kxctcr  as  a  finisher  to  his  day's  work.'  The  deans,  it  was  confidently 
asserted,  would  be  '  mere  sport  for  Nichol ;  Robinson  would  dear  olT 
tlie  i>rebends  before  break^Ht,  and  George  Irving  had  still  mettle 
enough  left  to  'chip'  the  heels  from  at  lessl  a  score  of  the  fattest 
rectors  of  the  land.  There  can  be  httle  doubt  that  the  tithe  question 
would  have  been  satisfactorily  settled  this  year,  had  such  a  trial  been 
resorted  to  ;  but '  Exeter '  and  his  friends  would  have  been  inclined 
to  forego  a  large  quantity  of  ilic  jilumler,  before  they  yielded  them- 
selves to  the  grasping  aigumcnt  of  Dick  Chapman."  The  county 
must  have  long  loved  the  sport  when  its  leading  editor  could  draw 
from  it  such  an  elaborate  political  illustration. 


"  Ah  t  tare  It  wis  a  omu  uf  uwl. 
Or  good  lough  oski  Iw  wort, 
Who  Tint  unio  the  lickliah  wheel, 
'Gan  bomes  hordes  four ; 
Nor  iihuilder'd  u  he  rolled  olon^ 
To  tncul  lh«  merry,  whlrlilif  lhron|[ 
Of  furion*  coach  with  tlug^ib  drey, 
Contming  every  inch  i>f  way, 
Through  llollwrn  and  tlic  iliichil  ilisjt 
or  Temple  Um  or  Bl^hup  (jatc." 

Such  was  part  of  the  ode,  modelled  after  "  Sic  te  IlivA  potens 

Cypri,"  which   was  addres.ted  to  the  driver  of  the  Times  in  "a;, 

when  combox  poets  only  sung  of  steam  as  *'  a  demon  foul,"  and 

"make  a  railroad  lo  xW  muun^"  '«»  vtwiu^ht  a  witty  retort,  and 

yuite  a  settler  for  tV\c  i\mcs\aoii  'nVii^  ■«»&  «m\w4  *.  \k%  Sa-v^skvca^ 
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^MMl>  After  all,  the  horrors  or  Holhorn  or  Temple  Bar  were  far 
tflbw  those  of  ^u])  and  Suiniuoor  on  a  winter's  nighi,  when 
coachman,  guard  and  passenger*  bauled  along  h  llie  blast,  or  boiv 
3.  Iiand  with  the  snow  sliorelx,  and  then  looked  out  anxiously  for 
that  titveni  iign  of  "Uclcomc  into  Curaberbnii,"  which  lold  of 
deliverance  from  the  Wilds  of  Westmoreland,  and  that  snug  little 
Penrilh  was  nigh. 

There  were  not  many  amateur  coachmen  on  the  road,  and  the 
guards  slc^idily  set  their  faces  a^inst  the  system,  except  in  very 
particular  instances.  Even  tlieu  any  passenger  could  object,  and  if 
the  reins  were  not  given  up  at  once  to  the  regular  coachman,  the 
Post-Officc  authorities  came  down  hot  and  heavy  upon  tlw  guard 
when  tlie)'  were  appealed  10.  A  traveller  was  most  indignant  on  one 
occason,  and  actually  seized  hold  of  the  reins  because  the  guard 
did  not  aeem  disposed  to  interfere.  As  it  was  he  look  nothing  by  his 
motion,  as  there  was,  luckily,  a  change  of  cabinet  about  that  time,  and 
the  guard's  request  to  know  which  PostmaiterGeneral  he  was  to 
addfcss  in  his  defence,  was  nllowed  to  remain  unanswered,  Kfr. 
James  Parkin  was  one  of  the  privilege*!  ones,  and  generally  worked 
on  Mr.  Teather's  ground  out  of  Penrith  to  Carlisle.  He  gave  it  up 
when  dw  railways  cncroaclied,  antl  the  horses  became  wone,  as  he 
did  not  care  to  be  "  a  screw  liriver."  He  wai  a  very  neaily  coach- 
man, but  rather  too  slow  for  the  mail ;  and  )iad  not  the  energy  to 
slip  them  along  over  the  galloping  ground,  and  make  his  time 
up.  In  feet,  the  guard  was  perpetually  holding  up  his  walch  and 
admonishing  him  to  send  them  along.  Mr.  Ramsay  of  Bamton  was 
good  enough,  when  the  cattle  were  good,  but  he  liked  to  choose  his 
ground.  Mr.  Nightingale,  the  great  coursing  judge  of  that  ilay,  was 
tlic  man  to  "take  a  co.ich  through  the  cotintry,"  He  took  the 
horses  as  they  came,  kickers  or  jibbers,  and  thanks  to  very  fine 
hands  and  strong  nerves,  he  kept  his  time  to  a  second 

Parson  Bird  was  also  well  up  10  his  work  ;  and  such  a  good- 
hearted  fellow,  thai  when  the  regubr  coachman  from  Keswick  to 
Kendal  broke  his  leg,  he  look  his  pbce  for  six  weeks,  and  collected 
the  fees  for  him.  A  lady  gave  the  |>ar!ion  half acrown,  and  going  lo 
a  ball  at  Kendal  that  night,  was  introduced  lo  her  roachman  of  the 
morning,  who  at  once  asked  her  to  d.incc.  SIic  was  highly  indignant ; 
but,  on  the  matter  being  explained  to  her,  she  became  so  gracious 
over  it,  that  she  ultimately  became  Mis.  Bird. 

.Among  the  regular  coaclimen,  John  Reed  took  a  very  high  place. 
He  was  a  «oitl  and  a,  very  silent  man — it\  fatt  "  a.\\  \mt  VviVKn^fl-T" 
He  drove  the  Glasgow  mail  from  CarWsU  10  WimigiwR,  -Rft-sex  vwmA. 
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ale  or  trine,  and  never  had  an  acdilent.  This  was  the  raote  rcmark- 
uble,  as  Mr.  Johnstone  of  IliillVicalhK.  ihe  owner  of  Chailn  XIl., 
horsed  one  stage,  willi  nothing  but  iborough-lwcds ;  and  if  ihcy  did 
take  ofT,  even  Rccd,  strong  n-risicd  as  he  was,  could  haidty  hold 
then).  John  BT}-don  was  the  very  reverse  of  John  Reed,  and  full 
of  jollity  and  good  atoiies  on  ilie  box.  The  two  Orj-denx  were  more 
dashing  in  ihdr  style.  One  of  them  hul  the  utt  of  te^iching  hit 
hones  to  trot  when  most  men  would  have  hod  ihem  on  the  gnllop  \ 
and  his  brother  was  a  wonderful  singer.  Whenever  the  mail  reached 
a  long  ascent,  and  he  had  to  slacken  speed,  be  would  beguile  the 
way  wiili  "  She  wore  a  wreath  of  Roses,"  or  "  I  know  a  flower  wiiliin 
tny  garden  groKinf;,"  in  a  rich  tenor,  which  would  have  secured  him 
a  good  concerC-fooni  engagement.  Little  Inaac  Johnson  was  going 
for  ihiny-fivc  years,  and  never  had  an  accident.  He  was  snpteisc 
with  a  kicking  horse,  and  always  look  care  to  make  him  his  neir 
side  leader.  When  ihey  were  i>ut  there  he  could  puniah  them 
tttore  severely,  and  they  were  not  in  tlie  way  of  the  eoadu  He 
liked  to  hit  them  initide  the  thi^h,  and  he  coukt  fairly  wale  them 
up  if  they  coniinucd  to  rebel.  The  'i'elfcrs  were  good  coachmen  of 
the  same  school,  and  were  well  known  over  Shap  Fells.  Jem  Bamea 
was  rather  fat  and  lumbersome,  and  lacked  Are.  People  did  say  that 
he  had  his  sleeping  ground  as  well  as  his  galloping  ground.  There 
was  httle  chance  of  sleeping  one  night,  going  north  over  Shap.  He 
had  not  only  to  gallop  at  all  t)ie  snow  drills,  but  to  ]nit  a  poctboy 
and  pair  on  in  front.  The  jiole  hook  broke,  and  ilie  hand  of  Jim 
tiymti,  the  gtiaiit,  was  almost  frozen  to  the  screw  wrench,  when  lie 
brought  out  a  »p3rc  pole  hook  and  fastene<l  it  on.  Tlie  snow  fell 
in  flakes  large  enough  to  blind  them,  and  tlic  only  comic  bit  was 
the  voice  of  a  lieavy  swell  issuing  from  the  box  »eat,  beneath  a  per- 
fect tortoise-shell  covering  of  capes  and  furs,  "  What  art  you  feUefsft 
ktefiiig  me  here  in  the  (old  /or,  and  warming  ytur  «r«  hamh  at  tkt 

George  Eade  was  vcr}'  deaf,  but  .'.till  he  had  hearing  enough  left 
to  be  cognisant  of  a  great  many  objurgations  from  Mr.  Richardson 
of  the  Greyhound  at  Shap  for  taking  it  out  of  his  hones.  One  day 
Mr.  Richardson  came  out  and  was  peculiarly  bland,  but  (leot^  con- 
cluded that  he  was  on  the  old  subject,  and  had  hii  back  up  in  an 
instant,  "  /fang  you!  I'm  not  b^/ore  my  limti  /'//  ha yvu  5/.  ^it,  fyr* 
at  myn^Uht"  Jack  Pooley  was  a  great  character,  and  drove  in 
earlier  days  over  Stainmoor.  Uhen  he  retired  he  joined  the  Yeomanry 
Caralry,  and  enicte'i  \\\'s  \\oto:  tot  4  ^ilr^  x^vt.  Two  of  the 
principal  conditions  wtte  t.\».i.  'A  mMA  tiiCs«  Vaxt  ww*  v^*-^  »iA,»ia«i, 
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ihllf  brccL  Some  objections  having  been  raiswl  to  Jack's  uorai- 
nation,  it  became  ncccsjsry  lo  examine  Jack  before  a  committee  of 
ihc  regiment  To  the  first  question,  whether  his  horse  had  cv«r  won 
50/.,  he  replied  "'  Ne,  indad !  but  A/i  Mffd  la  lost  many  a  fifty — /it 
ran  lAree  y<ars  in  an  tfPpesUion  tj^aik"  Tlie  itext  question  was,  "What 
is  he  by,  Mr,  Poolcy  ?  "  "  By  i  "  said  Jack,  '*  /  sji^u/d  sajr  Ae  was  iy  a 
sh^rtftom  buU,  ht's  suih  a  devil  of  a  nartr^  nnd  Jxck's  answent  were 
rontidered  eminently  satisfactoo'-  Jack  Crccty  was  a  good  coach- 
man, and  drove  a  pair-horse  mail  from  Lancaster  to  Kirkby  Stephen. 
He  had  a  guard,  one  Joe  Lord,  who  had  been  with  Van  Amburgh, 
and  the  pair  got  lost  one  night  between  Kirkby  Stephen  and  Kirkby 
Lonsdale.  Jack  was  so  sleepy  that  he  crept  inside.  Lord  drove  for 
him,  and,  being  sleepy  as  well,  turned  rij{ht  ofiT  the  road  do«-n  a  lane 
in  Ihc  snow.  Things  got  from  bad  to  worse,  so  Jack  had  to  be 
roused,  and  Joe  was  jnishcd  up  the  Ktdc  of  a  dgn-posi  on  Jack's 
shoulders,  to  "trj-  and  read  the  address.'  There  was  not  light 
enough  to  decipher  much,  and  when  they  reached  a  village  (xccord* 
ing  to  the  song  which  Jim  Byins  wrote  to  their  confiision),  they 
knocked  long  and  loud  at  a  church  door  by  mistake  for  a  public  house. 
Tile  coachman's  fees  were  generally  iwo  shillings  for  lif^  mites, 
and  some  of  them  made  300/.  a  year.  It  was,  however,  "  light  come, 
light  go"  with  them,  as  they  were  very  fond  of  belling  and  card- 
pla}-ing.  One  of  tlicm,  who  was  rather  a  Malaprojt  in  hiK  speech, 
accounted  for  losing  all  his  winnings  of  one  evenii^,  by  saying  that 
he  was  "  positiv^y  discempdltd  to  fiay  tlu  last  tmuing  gamt."  They 
were  strictly  the  servants  of  the  contmctors,  and  looked  aficr  the 
pa.<(seiigcrs'  luggage,  whereas  the  guards  were  the  servants  of  Govern- 
ment, and  in  full  charge  of  the  mail  and  the  bags.  Their  appoint- 
mcnt  was  got  through  members  of  Parliament,  who  made  interest  in 
due  form  with  (he  Fosimastcr- General  of  the  day.  An  inspector  of 
guards  travelled  four  days  a  week  on  the  mails,  and  reported  weak 
harness  and  bad  horses,  and  other  shortcomings,  to  Government,  and 
the  guards,  who  liad  half  a  guinea  per  week,  made  all  their  private 
reports  through  him.  For  a  long  time  safety-drags  were  a  sul>ject  of 
dispute  between  ihc  contractors  and  the  Post  Office,  and  they  were 
not  adojWed  until  the  former  made  a  vciy  decided  stand  on  the  point. 
Two  guards  were  especially  well  known  and  esteemed  for  their 
courtesy  on  the  road ;  Skaife,  who  was  a  great  musician,  more  esgie- 
cially  on  the  bait  violin,  and  who  died  landlord  Of  the  Graliam  Arms, 
at  Longlown,  and  Jim  Byms,  who  was  for  many  years  the  ilation- 
master  at  Preston.  Jim's  forte  was  verse  ina.V.\Ti%  \'a,iSwK  "CkmvtomAk., 
and  ifanyliltle  thing  hapjKncd  during  t.\\<:  jottTOtN'^ <«». >aO»\<&  V-* 
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Ifibtcy,  be  would  drop  Mr.  Teathcr,  jonior,  not  n  line,  twt  a  fc«' 
rhymes,  describing  it.  Those  wlio  wcie  up  in  mail  coach  politim, 
used  to  have  ni-iny  a  roar  over  tlic  songs  which  he  wrote,  whenever 
anything  very  good  came  off;  an<l  Jack  Creery  and  Joe  Lord  n«»-er 
heard  the  last  of  his  touching  description  of  Iheir  sign-post  and 
church-door  troubles.  According  to  it,  ihcy  must  have  been  in  as 
stningc  a  jumble  as  the  Kcstvick  man  and  his  sow,  when  they  tumbled 
out  of  Broadliolmc  Wood  down  a  steep  bank  into  llie  Greta  bclon. 
The  man  u-os  asked  to  describe  hix  seiuations  as  he  fel),  but  be  could 
only  aay,  "  Verra  quitr ;  first  it  was  j(ni,<  tffr  me,  and  thtn  I  n'/r  son.' : 
then  sow  top  tft  me,  and  I  top  (ft  lew;  riittt  Hart  a'  theplhtr" 

Jim  Byms  nas  a  very  handsome  and  well-educalcd  man,  and  no 
fHve  underttood  his  business  belter.  For  many  years  he  K-as  on  the 
Edinburgh  mail  from  l>erby  to  Man<hr»lcr,  and  afierwanls  from 
FicECon  to  Carlisle,  o^cr  Sh.ip  Ftlls,  the  most  difHmIt  mail  road  in 
England.  Those  who  slip  through  it  now  in  half  an  hour,  snoozing 
on  comfortable  fu^Klass  cushions,  can  never  compass  the  wcarine 
of  Hucks  Brow,  or  guess  what  a  guard  hail  to  endure,  standing  np-^ 
for  miles  together  through  those  dnik  and  dismal  (bgs  which  infest  it 
on  a  winter's  night,  and  elcmally  bIo*nng  his  horn  to  prevent  a  colli- 
sion. Sometimes  snow  would  bring  the  mail  to  a  dead  lock  allogctbcr, 
an<t  then  the  ^uard  would  have  to  wade,  or  get  out  bis  saddle  aiKl ' 
ride  one  of  the  leaders  o(T  to  some  lann.house,  and  rouse  the  fann 
labourers  to  come  with  their  shovels,  and  dig  out  His  or  Her  Majesty's 
mails.  Jim  was  ihc  right  man  in  the  right  place,  a  tare  hand  at  llic 
head  of  a  fatigue  partj-  with  shovels,  and  a  perfect  master  of  his 
carpenter's  tools,  in  case  there  was  a  bnakdown.  The  heaviest  night, 
as  regards  correspondence,  was  when  the  American  mail  had  come 
in.  On  those  occasions,  the  bags  hare  been  known  to  weigh  abovel 
i6  cwt.  They  were  containc<I  in  sacks  seven  feet  long,  whi<:h 
were  laid  in  tlirce  tiers  across  the  top,  so  high  that  no  guard,  unless 
he  were  a  Chang  In  stature,  could  look  over  tlicm,  and  the  vraist  (t>., 
the  seat  behind  the  coachman)  and  the  hind  l>oot  were  AI1e<t  with  bag 
as  well. 

The  best  mail  teams  went  out  of  Carlisle,  where  cightj-  hor 
were  once  kept  for  eight  mails  and  seven  coaches.    The  Carlislel 
teams  alwap  Iooke<l  well,  as   the  contiactorx   principally  resided 
there  in  the  midst  of  their  own  ground,  and  tltc  coachmen  always 
tried  to  make  up  their  time  before  ihey  got  to  it,  if  possible.     "  The 
liule  mail,"  as  it  was  called,  was  on  for  a  short  time,  and  it  wax 
caution  to  see  it  come  down  %U.Tv«rvi.  %ii«)«  c&  «.  iwrowx  eNCnine, 
1%  harf  only  two  homes  wA  vVit-j  Aw-s*  •««»&  \<>  \«.  wi«Aai% 
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luay  with  their  load.  Its  cwnen  professed  to  do  the  96  luiks 
between  Carlisle  and  Gb^ow  in  8  b.  jai  m,,  and  it  pretty  often 
came  to  time ;  but  there  were  so  nuoy  accidents,  that  piisffingers 
wholly  shunned  it  at  last.  It  was  esUblislied  to  let  the  Olxigow 
people — who  were  jealous  on  tlic  point,  and  thought  that  their 
London  coire^pondcncc  was  delayetl  by  coming  through  Yorkshire^ 
have  ilieir  letters  ati  liour  or  so  earlier  from  Carlide  than  by  the 
l^ljular  mnil.  Tlie  I^ndon  and  Kdinburgh  mail  route  was  by 
Detby  and  Manchester,  and  il  and  the  regular  old  Glasgow  mail 
so  arranged  their  time,  with  a  view  to  the  Glasgow  malnxntcnts,  as 
to  meet  in  the  Crown  Inn  Stjuare,  at  Peniidi,  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  conic  on  to  Carlisle  together.  Up  mails,  which  left 
Carlisle  at  six  in  the  evening,  readied  London  at  five  o'clock  on  the 
second  morning.  The  fare  was  six  guineas  inside,  and  3/.  5;.  out, 
but  fees  to  coachmen  and  guards,  with  refreshment  on  the  road, 
brought  it  up  considerably.  Well  may  those  who  are  rightly  informed 
about  things  as  they  were,  not  grumble  at  things  as  they  are,  when — 
instead  of  being  cianipcd  and  sleepless  for  nearly  ihirly-gix  hours, 
with  every  hair  standing  uii  like  a  porcupine's  <[uill,  and  with  nun 
and  dew  and  hoar  frost  as  your  dreary  portion,— you  can  leave  Euston 
Square  at  a  quarter  to  nine,  and  see  the  summer  sun  "  shine  fair  on 
Carlisle  wall "  before  six  o'clock. 

Mr.  Teather  was  tlie  princiiial  mall  contractor,  but  he  gave  up 
working  the  south  tide  of  Cadinle  in  1837,  and  his  son  (who  very 
often  tooled  his  own  teams)  took  it,  as  well  as  the  Carlisle  and 
Longlown  stage.  \Vhen  the  rail  was  completed  to  Carlisle,  the 
latter  entered  into  t)ic  northern  contract  witii  Mr.  CroaJl,  and  when 
the  Caledonian  Railway  reached  Beatcock  Bridge,  the  plant  was 
Tcmovctl  there,  and  the  horses  h,vl  for  a  time  to  be  stabled  under 
canvas.  Some  live  years  before  steam  became  lord  of  all,  there  was 
a  curious  dispute  about  the  Government  contract,  and  Mr.  Barton, 
who  h.-id  been  in  pattnctship  with  Mr.  'I'cathcr,  senior,  claimed  the 
ground  from  Hcskelt  to  Pcnriih,  and  sent  his  horses  and  helpers  to 
Heskett.  It  was  a  regular  fight  between  the  men,  day  by  day,  which 
set  of  horses  should  be  i>ul  in  find.  Parson  Hinl  lent  his  powerful 
arm  to  the  ILinonians,  whose  chief  had  never  realty  signed  the 
Government  contract,  and  Mr,  Parkin  invariably  rode  down  from 
(ireenwnys,  an<l  sat  watdiing  the  fiction  fight  from  bis  saddle.  Il 
went  on  for  several  days,  and  then  the  Uaitonians  gave  in. 

The  mails  were  chocolate-bodied,  picked  out  with  scarlet,  with 
whcds,  perch,  waist,  bars  and  pole  att  scai\«.,  a.ft4  *«.  VaCTiKW. '«*»■ 
perfectly  phin,  with  ihc  exception  ot  xH=  mxtvaJa  »t\A.  eoaiAv  >3>«.«(v 
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the  bllnlccTH.  Hucks  Brow  uiu  a  £«\-ere  ptill  of  a  mile,  and  llw 
seven  mile^  going  south  from  Shap  to  the  Brow  was  also  all  on  th« 
collar.  'I'hc  accidents  H-erc  wonderfully  few,  and  tlic  ]>nncipal  one 
befell  a  cotintry  inntl,  whose  horses  sliied  at  a  water-wheel  jiut  as 
they  crossctJ  Kirbythore  Urlilge.  llie  drop  was  eight  feci,  and  one 
horse  was  killed,  but  there  the  <binage  ended.  A  stalwart  Yorkshire 
wool-siaplcr  performed  a  somersault  (luilc  equal  to  the  Keswick  sow- 
Icader,  and.  jusl  as  he  lighted  on  his  legs,  he  "caught  at  raid  olT"  a 
parcel,  uhiih  shot  with  wondrous  velocity  out  of  a  woman's  arms, 
and  proved  on  inspection  to  be  her  baby.  He  said,  in  his  dry  way, 
when  they  i  ongralwlaied  him  on  hi*  fine  fielding,  thai  "  a  stray  XaSxy 
isn't  generally  a  good  catch  for  a  man." 

None  of  the  contractors  cared  to  get  their  teams  of  a  colour,  as  it 
was  too  expensive.  \  wheeler  must  measure  hflccD  one  at  least, 
but  anything  iliat  would  keep  sliaight  and  get  out  of  the  way  of  the 
bars,  WAS  generally  thought  good  enough  for  a  leader,  and  if  it  had'nt 
what  Mr.  Murray  calls  "pretty  mannen,"  John  Reed  would  generally 
turn  it  out  "  complete  in  six  Ics-wns."  The  average  price  for  them  wan 
17/.,  and  for  a  good  wheeler  «/.  to  15/.,  but  nei'er  more  than  30/. 
Ireland  furnished  the  greater  portion  of  them,  and  they  were  picked  up 
at  the  Koiley  Hill  fairs.  None  under  five  years  old  were  ever 
purchaseil,  an<l  the  average  of  ser\ite  in  a  fast  mail  wa.t  three  years, 
although  there  were  some  brilliant  exceplion&  'Ihc  worn  outs  were 
sold  back  lo  lartners  at  5/.  or  6/,,  and  marcs  of  course  commanded 
the  best  price.  Occasionally  a  horse  was  purchased  with  rather  a 
doubtful  title,  and,  to  prevent  his  being  claimed,  he  was  always 
worked  in  the  night  mail.  They  got  very  few  beans,  but  two  year 
old  hay  and  the  licst  of  oats  were  made  especial  ])oints  of.  Tatwler, 
a  dark  cliesinut  stallion,  was  the  most  remarkable  horse  on  the  roa<L 
For  some  offence  or  other  he  was  condemned  to  be  a  near  side 
leader,  when  he  was  only  rising  four,  but  he  "  went  oil  like  an  old 
cow  "  from  the  start.  From  Peniitli  to  Shap  was  his  bit  of  toad, 
and  he  worked  for  ten  years.  When  he  became  a  little  slow  be  did 
duty  as  wheeler  for  n  short  time,  but  he  was  too  smalt  for  the  place, 
and  a  blacksmith  got  him  for  4/.,  and  put  him  at  the  service  of  his 
country.  'ITic  Waterloo  mare  was  of  a  very  different  dispbsitiou. 
She  was  one  of  Mr.  Contractor  Buchanan's  lot,  and  slie  had  Mopped 
with  every  coacliinan  in  turn  at  the  end  of  two  miles.  At  last,  they 
all  wearied  of  her,  and  the  orders  were,  if  she  rebelled  again,  not  to 
bring  her  back  alive.  She  accordingly  le(^  Peniilh,  anil  got  a  few 
miles  in  the  titasgow  ina'A,vi\icn,  3.v.i:j>x>ivni%VtheTwoni^she  suddenly 
sulked,  and  sat  dowrt  «voi^  ^cr  \\a»T\c\«3i\i».«  *  fctyftnTix-ici  Vwi  \e^ 
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straight  out  before  her.    'Che  coachmaij  got  down,  took  a  rail  oiit  of 
the  hedge,  and  struck  her  nine  times  below  the  knees  with  the  flat        ; 
ude  of  it.    Such  energetic  treatment  brought  her  to,  and  she  and  her 
drivers  "  lived  happily  togedier  e%-er  after," 

Coachmen  and  guards  could  endure  much  fatigue,  but  the  post- 
boys of  the  gresit  north  road  wore  quite  their  cqiisit  in  this  way.  Jack 
Storj-,  of  (he  Crown  at  Penrith,  once  rode  at  a  pinch  loS  miles — 
twice  to  Carlisle  and  back  and  once  to  Keswick — in  a  day,  when  he 
was  past  se>'cnty.  It  was  a  very  "  throng  time,"  as  parliament  had 
just  riiien,  and  touri.tts  were  flocking  to  tlie  lakes,  but  such  a  ride 
made  no  difference  to  him,  and  he  died  idtimatdy  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
five.  He  was  full  of  odd  talcs  about  those  he  had  driven,  an<i  con- 
sidered that  on  the  whole  barristers  were  more  devoted  to  their  dinners 
than  any  of  them.  He  based  tliison  what  he  saw  of  Sir  Gregory' Lewin, 
Mr.  Blackburn,  Q.C,  and  one  or  two  others,  learned  in  the  law,  who, 
if  the  a&sixe  at  Carlisle  extended  over  a  Sunday,  generally  poMcd 
down  after  their  consultations  to  Penrith,  and  dined  most  suriiptuoii.tly 
at  the  Crown.  Tlie  story  of  the  brace  of  witd'diicks  lingered  for  many 
a  year  about  the  Crown  bar.  To  the  horror  of  these  men  of  eclectic 
appetite,  they  had  been  stufl'ed  by  mistake  with  sage  and  onions. 
Upon  ascertaining  this  violation  of  all  true  an,  the  president  nearly 
pulled  the  bell  down  in  his  indignation,  and  ordering  in  a  kettle  of 
water,  scooped  out  all  the  stufling,  and  carefully  rinsed  the  birds*  in- 
terior; before  they  were  re-consigned  to  the  cook.  TIte  waiter,  how- 
ever, bid  the  cook  to  be  of  good  cheer,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
(without  fee)  diat  those  lavrj-ers  needn't  have  ineteniled  to  possess 
such  very  delicate  ai>petitcs,  as,  when  he  came  back  with  the  dud:$, 
they  had  eaten  all  the  ejected  stuRii^g,  and  a  small  loaf  of  bread  along 
with  iL  Jemmy  Anderson  of  Sh.ip  was  another  great  character,  and 
<iuite  e(iual  to  any  crisis.  He  was  once  driving  a  carriage  from  there 
to  Penrith,  when  the  hirer  put  out  his  head  and  roared,  widi  quite 
Harry  Drougliam's  emphasis,  "  Puttiliini,  I  ihan't  give  ytM  a  /aiihi>tg 
for  your  hirsts  er  yoiirulf :  ysui^f  drhfn  tike  a  tnail."  Jemmy  pulled 
up  immediately,  and  turning  half  round  in  his  saddle,  fciccd  the  foe. 
"Yfu  Ji-tit't  fray  me  a /art/ling,  ttfan'l  you  ;  Iktn  tvt  tome  far  owugh  fin- 
nrwt,"  and  so  saying,  he  descended  iwifllj-,  and  began  to  take  his 
horses  out.  Jemmy  was  a  nun  of  his  word,  and  nothing  but  the 
offer  of  a  handsome  compromise— money  down — induced  him  to 
put  (hem  to  again. 

The  postboys  never  seemed  to  Itave  a  holiday,  and  if  they  had, 
it   would  have  been  a  deep  source   of  diffioAx'j  Va  >!c«wi  V««t  >» 
spTOff  it  Onz  of  their  Southern  btelhTct\,Tom  V^m%o^  '0ci*O\&^i«»«>- 
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at  Amcr^aiu,  si)ent  hist  in  a  most  peculiar  tnanner.  He  ha<l  the  honour 
on  one  occasion,  of  driving  "  l^amier  Cleorge,"  after  hunting  with  llw 
Royal  Kiaghounds,  Tiom  Amcrsham  to  Windsor.  To  tlic  end  of  his 
life  that  loyal  subject  would  do  no  work  on  the  axuiivemty  of  thai 
day.  After  brealdast  he  repaired  to  the  same  yellow  iiost-cluusc,  and 
sat  in  it  till  uightCiLI,  on  the  side  where  bis  sovcieiuii  had  been.  He 
K&ethed  himself  liberally  with  potx  of  ale,  »xu\  if  be  took  his  pipe 
from  his  lips  at  intervals,  it  was  only  to  replace  it  with  a  key-bugl^ 
and  pby  "  God  save  ihe  King."  His  master  humoured  his  faBcy,f| 
and  visited  the  post-diaise  wilh  many  others  during  the  day,  u>  see 
Tom  indulging  in  these  quaint  Pleasures  of  Memory. 

I'he  Crctna  Green  marriages  were  a  fruitful  source  of  revenue  to 
postboys  at  this  period,  and  as  the  fugitive  lovent  paid  on  a  higbe^ 
and  higher  scale  in  tlieir  fen-our  ihe  nearer  the)'  approached  the' 
shrine,  a  sort  of  j^rivate  clearing-house  had  to  be  established,  and  if 
there  -Kii  anything  like  a  good  paying  "love  job,"  the  fees  wer^ 
passod  down  (he  road  and  equalised.  They  were  seldom  better  thaa* 
when  ilie  Prince  of  Capua  espoused  Miss  Penelope  Smith. 

A  parlour  at  the  Crown  was  tlie  scene  of  a  cunons  fracas,     A 
happy  pair  had  arrived  from  Grantham  for  Gretna,  and  wcte  lunching, 
when  the  father  and  the  rejected  lover  drove  up.     'I'he  latter  thought 
the  very  sight  of  himself  would  be  su&icienl  to  create  remone,  txAi 
took  no  active  pan  for  fcai  of  ''  setting  "  the  pil ;  but  the  Eube^ 
promptly  essayed  a  passage  of  arms,  first  n-iih  his  umbrella  and  then 
witli  his  fists,  and  was  finally  seized  by  the  colbr,  lialf  throulul,  an<Lj 
forced  on  to  the  sofa.     His  son-in-law  elect  (who  was  above  hiu 
weiRht,  and  of  a  theatrical  turn  of  mind)  then  turned  the  key  on  botu 
of  them,  and  got  a  rare  start  with  his  love,  more  especially  as  the  old  ■ 
gentleman  would  drive  to  Captain  f  Ichson'e  to  try  and  get  a  summons 
for  as»iult    Somehow  or  other  matters  got  squared,  and  the  foucj 
came  back  that  evening  in  two  |)o&t-chaises,  uitli  white  Civourt,  andj 
dined  together  In  great  peace;  J 

It  was  said  of  tlie  first  Duke  of  Cleveland,  who  loved  life  in  J 
post-chaise,  that  his  orders  to  the  postboys  levni  always,  "Nm/,  ^riv^ 
like  the  dei>U  I"     If  he  gave  them  the  word  at  CattcKck  Bridge,  Mr. 
Ferguson,  the  landlord,  was  wont  to  say  out  loud,  and  with  much 
feeling,  "Now,  iads,yoiiliallmdla  hit  f^rmiterJa-i"  and  then  under 
his  breath,  to  the  lads,  "  Don'l  mtrbMl  the  ^ggt."    It  would  have  beenJ 
DO  use  for  Mrs,  Holmes  to  give  any  such  second  orders,  if  a  ruiuwa/i 
pair  dashed  up  to  the  Bush  and  it  happened  to  be  Jack  Ainslk's 
turn  for "  Hortts  on,"    JacV  w3.%  t.  sworn  foe  to  parents  and  guardianatJ 
Wsucli  seasons,  and  \w\\eNc4V\'0ft  ■At.'XwAsi*  "Ow^wsft;:  •fSos.'iM 
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everything  else  failed,  doubling  them  up  with  a  dig  in  the  n-aislcoat 
was  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  He  would  have  recommended 
precisely  the  same  trcatmenl  in  the  case  of  a  I^rcl  Chancellor,  if  he 
had  come, 

"  Racing  ixA  diniiag  on  C&nnoljic  lea," 

after  some  fair  ward  of  his  high  court.  Jack  wras  perpetually  signing 
his  name  u  witness  to  marriages,  and  was  in  fact  quite  a  consulting 
counsel  to  Tove-lorn  knights  and  damsels.  To  have  htm,  in  his 
yellow  corj  jacket  on  the  near  wheeler,  was  woiili  as  many  points  to 
them  as  it  wu  to  an  attorney  for  the  plaintilT  to  retain  Carrow  or 
Follctt.  If  he  was  pushed  hard.  Jack  knew  of  cunning  by  lanes 
and  woods  to  hide  them  in,  and  had  lines  of  gates  across  f^ms,  and 
all  that  sort  of  geography,  in  his  eye,  for  an  emergency. 

On  one  occasion,  he  (lulte  "  outdid  his  own  ouidoings."  He  had 
driven  a  couple,  who  had  forgotten  to  "  n.sk  mamn,"  early  in  the  day 
to  Longtown,  and  va  he  thought  ihcy  were  taking  it  rather  easily,  Iw 
strongly  admcd  ihcm  to  cross  the  border  and  get  married  belorc 
they  dined.  Tliey  were  weary  and  would  not  be  advised,  and  he  took 
his  horses  back  to  Carlisle, and  thought  them  ju^t  "poor  silly  things.'' 
He  had  not  been  back  long,  wlien  the  mother  and  a  Bow  Street 
oSicer  dashed  up  to  the  Bush.  There  was  not  a  second  to  lose,  so 
Jack  jumped  on  a  horse,  without  asking  any  one,  and  galloped  to 
I^ngtonnn.  He  had  barely  time  to  get  the  <law(tlers  huddled  into  a 
post-chaise,  uke  hia  scat  en  the  box  as  commander-in-chief,  and  clear 
the  "  lang  toun,"  when  the  pursuers  loomed  in  sight.  The  pursuit  was 
so  hot  that  the  only  way  was  to  turn  sharp  down  a  lane,  and  Jack 
and  his  party  bad  tlic  satisfaction  of  watching  through  a  leafy  screen, 
"  tlie  maternal "  fly  past  towards  Cretna,  and  so  on  [o  Annan,  where 
she  came  to  a  long  and  ho])cleis  check,  and  finally  gave  it  up. 
\Vlien  she  was  got  rid  of.  Jack  would  stand  no  more  nonKen:te.  but 
saw  hii  couple  married,  and  witne«ed,  before  he  went  back  to 
Carlisle.  'I'he  signatures  of  that  marriage  were  always  looked  at 
with  a  certain  i&A  interest,  as  the  bridegroom  was  killed  next  year 
at  Waterloo.  This  was  i]uitc  Jack's  leading  case,  and  he  is  suU  re- 
meoibered  by  tnany  warm  admirers  of  talent  and  generalship  in  a 
peculiar  line,  as  "  a  civil  old  fclloiv,  perhaps  five  feet  seven  if  he  was 
.'itretched  out,  and  with  sudi  nice  crooked  legs." 

H.  H.  D. 
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)HE  name  seems  to  po&scss  historical  si([nificance.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  t}ut  a  character  so  nni^-ertnlljr 
|[g»  renowned  should  be  a  crcaiion  of  fiction.  Sir  John 
I-'nlstaff !  Is  he  not  one  of  the  most  laniilur  objects 
in  your  mentiil  pictures  of  the  past?  Can  you  talk  of  a  Boor's 
Head — a  cup  of  sack — Gadshill — ^Windsor,  without  thinking  of  the 
hisiy  knight  I 

Shakspeanan  autlioritics  strire  hard  to  <lc]>Tive  tain  of  hts  binh- 
right,  his  identity  wltli  the  history  of  bygone  times,  and  take  juins 
to  prove  Sir  John  Oldcastlc  to  have  been  Falstaff  in  the  flesh. 

Warburton  says  the  name  was  changed  because  "one  Sir  John  Old- 
castle,  having  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  time  of  Henry  V.,  for  the 
opinions  of  U'icktiRc,  it  gave  offence ;  therefore  the  poet  altered  it  to 
Falstaff,  and  endeavours  to  remove  the  scandal  in  the  epilogue  to  the 
'Second  Pan  of  King  Hcnty  IV.,*  thus :  '  If  you  be  not  too  mucli 
cloyed  with  fat  meat,  our  humble  author  will  continue  the  story  with  Sir 
John  ill  it,  and  make  yoti  merry  with  fair  Katherine  of  France,  where,  for 
anything  I  know,  Fatslaff  shall  die  by  your  bard  opintons ;  for  Old- 
casile  died  a  martyr,  and  this  is  not  the  nun.  I  believe,"  continues 
^Varburtoi),  "  there  was  no  malice  in  the  matter,  Shakspcare  wanted 
a  droll  name  to  his  character,  and  never  considered  to  whom  it 
belonged," 

Stecvcns  declares  that  "  Sir  John  Oldcastle  was  not  at  character 
ever  iniroiluced  by  Shakt-peare,  nor  did  he  ever  occupy  the  place  of 
Falsuff.  The  play  in  which  Olclcastle's  name  occur*  was  not  the 
work  of  our  poci,"  alluding  to  an  old  play  called  "  The  Pamoius 
Victories  of  Henry  V,"  The  aciion  of  this  piece  commences  about 
the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Heniy  IV.,  and  ends  with 
Henry  V.'s  marriage  with  Princess  Catherine  of  France.  The  scene 
opens  witli  Prince  Henr>''s  robberies.  Sir  John  Oldcastle  is  one  of 
the  gang,  and  called  Jockie,  and  N'cd  and  Gadshill  are  two  other 
comrades.  "  From  this  imperfect  sketch,"  uriics  Theobald,  *'  I  have 
a  suspicion  that  Shakspeare  might  form  his  Two  Parts  of  '  King 
Henry  IV.'  and  his  '  History  of  King  Henry  V,'  and  coneequently 
it  is  not  improbable  thai  Ut  tto^v  aso&wi*  >!nRTOKrtoL«ei  A^a^tJaw. 


Oldcutlc  until  some  descendant  of  thai  himly  moved  Queen  Eliza- 
beth to  command  him  to  change  tlie  name" 

According  to  Malonc,  Shakspcarc  never  intended  to  ridkule  the 
real  Sir  John  Oldcastlc  —  Lord  Cobham  —  in  any  resiiect,  but 
thought  proiier  to  make  FaJstaff  in  imitation  of  the  OMcaslle  of 
the  original  "King  Henry  V,"  In  a  note  to  the  "First  Part  of  Henij- 
IV.,"  Malonc  quote*  FuUci's  "Wonliies."  t66i,  juagc  153,  from 
which  we  learn  that  "  Sir  John  Falslolfe,  knijjht,  was  a  native  of  this 
county  (Norfollc).  I'o  avouch  liim  by  many  ai;gumcnts  valiant 
is  to  maintain  that  the  sun  is  bright ;  since  the  stage  has  been 
overt>old  with  his  memory,  making  him  a  Thrasonical  pufT  and 
emblem  of  mock  valour.  True  it  is,  Sir  John  Otdcastle  did  first 
bear  the  brunt  of  (he  one,  being  the  make-sport  in  all  plays  for  a 
coward.  It  is  easily  known  out  of  what  purse  (his  blackpcnny  came. 
The  papists  railing  on  him  for  a  hcrctick,  and  therefore  he  mu^t  be 
also  a  coward,  though  indeed  he  was  a  man  of  arms,  every  in<:!i  of 
him,  and  as  valiant  as  any  of  his  age.  Now,  as  I  am  glad  that  Sir 
John  Old<:a)[tle  is  put  out,  no  I  am  sorry  that  Sir  John  Falslolfe  is  put 
in  to  relieve  his  memory-,  in  (his  base  service  to  be  the  anvil  for 
e\'ety  dull  wit  to  strike  upon.  Nor  Is  our  comedian  excusable  by 
some  alteration  of  his  name,  writing  him  Sir  John  Falstafc  (and 
imlting  him  Ihc  property  and  pleasure  of  nenr>'  V.  to  abuse),  seeing 
the  vicinity  of  soimds  intrenches  on  the  mcmotj-  of  that  woilhj' 
knight,"  In  spite  of  which  protest,  I  do  not  belic%c  that  Sir  John 
FaUtoIfe,  knight,  of  Norfolk,  was  ever  thought  of  by  (he  comedian 
referred  (o  by  Fuller. 

Ritson  asserts  positively  that  the  name  of  Oldca^tle  was  rlianged 
to  that  of  FalstalT,  and  quotes  seven  ])3.isage«  or  nthyr  lines  in 
which  the  alteration  lias  appaiendy  been  made.     Among  them— 

"  "Awajf,  good  Nei,— FaUlafiTiweali  to  ttcatb,' 

"  whidi  requires  a  woni  of  three  syllables  to  perfect  (lie  metre,  .it 
present  a  fool  deficient,  and  consctiucnlly  alTbrding  a  proof  thai  it 
was  originally  written  to  suit  the  name  ofOIdcastle  and  no  otlier." 
The  line, 

"  Ai  the  lioney  oT  lljrbln,  my  old  loid  of  the  taXU," 

which  the  Prince  addresses  to  FaUtaff  in  "  Henry  IV.,"  is  a  strong 
indication  of  the  change  ujion  which  Kitson  insists  as  having  been 
made. 

Otlier  authorities  say  that  Sir  John  FalslafC  itas  a.  ToUa^^  c\  '^nx- 
ford,  and  ndiculed  by  Sliakspcare  out  of  s'^Vie. 


Vol.  I.,  s.  s.  186S. 
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Sir  John  Oldcaslle,  who  appears  in  the  older  plays,  und  with 
whom  our  knighl  has  bc^^ome  confu.setl,  wu  a  celebritj'  of  ihc  time, 
obooxious  to  the  papiiix,  an<l  therefore  the  object  of  ridicule  and 
sattire  of  the  playwrights  of  the  ]>criod.  The  chaniUcr  immortalised 
by  the  poet's  vfit  and  humour  was  the  prototype  of  iw  political  or 
unpopular  original,  and  to  avoid  any  such  mistaken  identity,  was 
in  ail  probabiUiy  christened  twice  by  its  author. 

As  "  tlie  anvil  for  dull  wit  to  striltc  upon,"  the  part  of  FaUiaff  bu 
been  a  fuvouritc  with  all  Shakspearian  actors  ambitious  of  a  rcpota- 
tion  above  that  of  low  comedy,  and  iritli  licavy  lraf[edians  when 
wishing  to  unbend.  It  lias  been  thai  which  they  have  <!cciTvcd  cer- 
tain they  could  represent  with  success.  The  part,  apparently  » 
easy  to  impervonate,  has  led  many  an  experienced  actor  "on  to  his 
destruction."  It  Is  bcMi  with  dilticulties,  and,  conse<iucniIy,  often 
misnterpretcd.  Blustering  and  coarseness  have  been  consiitered 
Its  chief  chamcteristics,  and  disappointment  has  almost  invariably 
been  the  result  of  its  impersonation.  Consideting  how  few  worthy 
representatives  he  has  had,  it  is  surprising  that  Falstaff  should  hare 
acquired  such  an  extraordinary-  repute;  Abroad — in  the  Ccrman 
theatres — he  ts  much  better  treated  than  in  Kngland.  Truly,  he  is 
there  hailed  with  delight  a.t  a  genuine  Jolin  Bull,  and  enjoyed  all  the 
more  for  that  reason  ;  but  the  Germans  believe  in  Ihe  intellectuality 
of  FalstafPs  chamcter,  and  represent  him,  accordingly,  with  more 
refinement  than  wc  da 

It  must  have  occurred  to  every  carefiil  reader  of  the  plays  in  whit  U 
the  knight  is  introduce*!,  that  what  he  says  and  does  U  more  the 
result  of  cunning  and  ready  wit  than  it  generally  appears  to  be  apon 
our  stage.  By  nature,  he  is  not  the  dronkcn,  mcnully  deb«»ed 
debauchee,  such  as  he  is  usually  represented,  fic  is  a  libertine,  but 
tempers  licentiousness  with  caution ;  he  lies  prodigiouslj*,  and  laughs 
in  his  sleeve  at  those  he  is  deceiving. 

Sir  John  FaUtafT  is  a  knight  in  diEhcuItics,  brought  about  by  his 
own  rtcklessncM ;  he  possesses  a  fund  of  humour  an<i  mother  wit, 
to  indulge  which  he  of^en  saciificcs  die  respect  due  to  his  knight- 
hood. He  thoroughly  enjoys  life,  with  an  exuberance  of  animal 
spirits  which  misfortune  cannot  quell.  He  ii  a  philosopher,  cunning 
and  unscniputous  if  you  will,  but  still  a  philosopher  living  on  \\\\ 
wit*. 

1  refer  especially  to  the  character  as  it  appears  is  the  two  plays 
"  Henry  IV."  In  "  TI.c  Mern"  W'ivcsof  Windsor,"  written,  U  U  »ai<(, 
to  please  Queen  Hiia^)et!ti,  ^kV^o  <!«nx«d  M  «c«  the  fat  knight  in  lo%>e, 
Falstaflf  I  worldly  wisdom  tto\»ul»ci^Jp(\«■xwal&!t«Wi-^^M.^^^■»»ft,■fte«. 
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ludicrous  pondODE  tn  which  he  \%  placed'— a  rcsiiK  probAbiy  dniribui- 
able  to  the  wish  of  tlic  poet  to  gratify  his  royal  misiicss  at  ihc  cupcnse 
of  his  hero's  common  sense.  With  ihis  view  of  the  pan,  and  newr 
having  KC«n  it,  in  my  opinion,  correctly  represented  on  the  H«ge,  ilie 
.mnounccmcnt  of  some  recent  performflnces  excited  my  curtosit)'. 

"  Mr  Mark  Lemon  :is  Falslaff"  ha^  been  the  talk  of  the  toirn,  anil 
one  of  Ihc  moat  prominent  advcrtiscmcnls  in  the  newspapers  for  the 
last  five  weeks.  Mr.  Lemon's  antecedents  in  the  literary  and 
dramatir  world,  his  burly  appearance,  massy  head,  and  mellow 
voice,  were  sufficient  to  juitify  every  expectation  of  success^-u- 
pectaiions  which  he  realised  by  discarding  all  objectionable  con* 
ventional  usages  and  presenting  a  living  portrait  of  Sir  Jolui  most 
<Ielighlful  to  behold.  The  performances  took  place  at  the  Gallery  of 
Illustration,  in  Regent  Street,  and  consisted  of  selected  scenes  from 
"  Henry  IV.,"  Parts  L  and  II.,  so  chosen  as  to  relate  the  slor>'  of 
FalstalTs  career,  and  form  an  entcruinment,  somewhat  in  the  style 
of  such  as  are  given  al  the  present  day,  with  Shakspcarc  for  ita 
author.  Even  by  those  who  delight  in  the  senseless  confunon  of  a 
"  break-down,"  rapid  changes  of  costume,  and  the  ingenious  torturing 
of  the  English  language  called  punning,  Sliakspeare's  Enlenainment 
would  be  ajiprecialed ;  and  to  all  who  find  enjoyment  in  a  thoughtful 
rendenng  of  a  difficult  part,  "Mr.  Mark  Lemon  as  FabtafT"  has 
afforded  hearty  merriment  and  food  for  reflection. 

When  I  altcndcil  the  performance,  while  waiting  for  the  curtains 
to  be  drawn  aside,  a  brilliant  pianoforte  prelude  was  played,  tli« 
music  of  which  sounded  familiar  to  me.  I  had  heard  it  long  ago,  and 
for  a  moment  could  not  recollect  where,  nor  wliat  it  was.  As  it  con- 
tinned,  \  recognised  the  overture  to  B.ilfc's  sparkling  Italian  open  of 
"Falslaff."  What  a  crowd  of  recollections  the  melodies  brought  with 
them !  Rubini  as  a  scniimcotal  Mr.  Pagf;  Tamburini,  Afr.  F^rJ; 
Grisi.  Afrs.  Page;  Albcrtafii,  Afrt.  Ford;  Lablnche  as  Falstaff.  Their 
well-known  voices  came  back  to  mc.  I  saw  old  Lablachc  rollicking 
about  the  sta^ — heard  him  exclaim,  in  broken  English,  which  made 
the  house  roar,  "  Damn  Master  Brook" — heard  his  marvellous  voice 
sing  "  Ho  bisogno  di  dennro,"  and  saw  him  bundled  into  the  buck- 
basket,  to  the  inlinilc  delight  of  an  audience  most  of  whom  roust 

be  now well,  no  matter;  many  thoughts  which  that  munc  innpited 

as  it  went  on  would  not  look  cheerful  on  paper,  and  therefore  arc 
better  left  untold. 

Mr.  Mark  I^mon  announced  that  his  "  stage  would  be  hung  with 
tapestry  only,  as  in  the  d-iys  of  Shakspcirc,"     K«OT<&w^'j»'»'\i«^*c>e. 
eti/M/ns  wiere  drawn,   a  handsome  c\ot\\  ww  ex^cwA  vo  ■«rv«w»  ^^ 
-^^^ 
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on  it  Mcn  a  plocanJ,  stating  that  the  scene  was  "  on  apartment  of  the 
Prince's."     By  tJii*  artangcmcnt  Mr.  Lemon  sliowcd  that  he  agrees 
with  Mftlonc,   who  says  "  that  in   the  early  part  of  Slialupcaie's 
acquaiDtancc  with  tlie  theatre,  iJie  want  of  sccncr]-  ucms  to  have 
been  supplied  by  the  simple  expc<lient  of  printing  upon  placards 
the  names  of  Die  different  places  where  the  scene  was  laid  in  the 
progress  of  the  jil.iy,  which  were  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  visible  to  the  aufUcncc."     Malone  quotes  many  authorities  lo 
support  his  supposition ;  but  he  is  not  quite  certain  how  far  scenic 
display  was  thus  restricted,  while  Stecvens  insists  that  it  vras  most 
elaborate.     "  It  may  be  added,"  observes  tltis  latter  authority,  referring 
to  the  subject,  "  that  tlic  dialogue  of  Shaksjieare  h.u  such  pcq»tual 
tererence  to  objects  supposed  to  be  visible  to  the  audience,  itiai 
the  want  of  scenery  could  not  have  failed  to  render  many  of  tlie 
descriptions  uttered  by  the  ^e.ikers  absurd  and  laughable.   MacdulT 
examines  the  outside  of  Inverness  Castle  with  such  minuteness,  that 
he  distinguishes  even  the  nests  which  the  martins  had  built  under 
the  projecting  part  of  its  roof.     Komco,  standing  in  a  garden,  points 
to  tlic  tops  of  &uit  trees  gilded  by  tlie  mooiL    The  prologue-spealtcr 
to  the  Second  Part  of  '  Heniy  IV.'  expressly  shows  the  spectaton 
'  this  woriu-caten  hold  of  ragged  stone,'  in  which  North umberland 
'was  lodged.'     lacliimo  takes  the  most  exact  inventor)'  of  every 
article  in  Imogen's  bed<hamber,  from  the  silk  and  silver  of  which 
her  tapestry  was  wrought,  down  to  the  CujiitU  that  support  her  and- 
irons. Had  not  the  inside  of  this  apartment,  with  its  proper  furniture, 
been  represented,  how  ridiculous  must  the  action  of  lachimo  have 
ap|)eared  \    He  must  have  been  looking  out  of  the  room  for  tlic 
pjiriicubrs  supposed  to  be  visible  within  it."    Stecvens  cites  other 
similar  proois,  on  which  he  founds  his  belief  in  the  existence  of 
ancient  scenery.    Those  mentioned  are  not,  to  my  mind,  voy  con- 
elusive,  and  others  which  I  have  omitted  still  less  so.     Even  at  the 
present  day  we  have  not  yet  attempted  to  show  birds'  nests  in  castle 
walls  upon  the  stage,  and  verj-  frequently  modem  actors  have  to 
describe  objects  which  they  can  only  pretend  to  see;     Nevertheless, 
I  am  more  incbncd  to  agree  with  Stecvens  than  with  Malotic,  and 
believe  that  our  rorcfiUhers  were  not,  even  in  the  early  days  of  Shak- 
spcarc,  altogether  ignorant  of  the  scenic  art,  or  at  any  rate  that  they 
airanged  the  stage  in  a  more  illusory  m.inner  than  by  simple  placard 
\vriting.     It  is  a  question,  like  many  others  connected  with  Shak- 
speaic  and  his  times,  almost  impossible  to  decide,  and  there  ii  no 
doubt  of  the  vast  itn^iovctttmv  vbat  was  made  in  scenic  decoration 
hy  Davcnant  about  tGs&< 
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Mr.  Mark  Lemon  has  many  iiulhorities  in  favour  of  the  mode  of 
decoration  he  adoiHed  being  atricily  Shakspcanan.  Setting  tlie 
scenes,  as  far  as  chain  and  tahli^^t  were  conremwl,  and  hanging  tlie 
placards  by  appropriately  dressed  attendants  in  sight  of  the  audience, 
without  lowering  the  curtain,  had  n  quaint  effect.  To  lisvc  been 
consistent,  he  should  have  excluded  the  fair  sex  from  his  dramatit 
ffrwM;  the  stage  should  have  been  strewed  with  rusb«;  the 
musicians  placed  in  a  box  in  the  flics  ;  the  audience  supplied  with 
playing  cards,  a3c,  nuts,  and  tobacco ;  and  the  roof  of  tlie  Gallery  of 
Illustration  bodily  removed.  Wc  should  then,  if  the  perfonnanee 
had  taken  place  in  tlie  day  time,  and  if  ladies  had  come  in  masks 
and  sedan  chairs,  have  had  a  tlieatre  completely  of  the  Elizabethan 
period.  As  it  was,  the  appearance  of  the  stage  was  a  novelty  to  the 
present  generation  ;  ami  the  inconsistency  of  tajicstry  inittead  of 
scenery-,  vrith  a  dear  stage  and  no  rushes,  gas  light,  a  pretty  Uamc 
Quickly,  ahd  a  comfortable  little  theatre  properly  roofed  in,  was 
reawnably  ])CTmittcd  without  complaint. 

A  very  much  more  dangerous  experiment  mas  that  of  taking  a  play 
by  Shakspearc  to  pieces,  and  performing  parts  of  it  separated  from  the 
whole.  Such  a  proceeding  nould  have  been  denounced  as  Vandalism 
of  the  highest  order,  bad  it  been  attempted  with  any  otiier  scenes  than 
those  chosen.  Their  exdsion  was  prudently  and  skilfully  managed, 
and  really  did  no  violence  to  the  plays  concerned :  the  scenes  selected 
containing  a  consistent  plot  distinct  from  the  principal  action  of  the 
dram.is  of  which  Ihcy  form  a  \un. 

luilstaff  is  shown  associating  with  the  Prince  0/  ll'a/es,  who  en- 
courages his  dissipation  and  lawless  doings:  the  famous  highway 
robbery  takes  place,  and  is  followed  by  the  knight's  raarccllous 
recital  of  his  exploits.  The  account  of  the  men  in  buckram  was 
most  eOcctivcly  given  by  Mr.  Mark  Lemon,  who  throughout  all  the 
scenes,  and  especially  in  this,  contrived,  while  playing  the  part 
with  unctuous  humour,  to  convey  an  impresson  of  l-'alsloff's  su- 
periority to  his  associates  altogether  independent  of  the  text 
Scene  4,  act  il,  of  the  "  First  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.,"  in  which 
I^staff  Impersonates  the  King,  and  which  is  usually  omitted  in 
the  play,  was  judiciously  restored,  and  afforded  Mr.  Lemon  fuither 
O])poriuniiy  of  ^ving  more  dignity  to  Mn  impersonation  than  Is 
generally  attributed  to  the  character.  WHiether  owing  to  thfs  new 
reading  of  the  pan  or  to  the  rapid  action  of  the  entertainment, 
greater  interest  was  excited  in  the  lusty  knight  tlian  is  felt  for  him 
during  the  performance  of  the  comp\«e  ^a^.  "VVvc  %,vietAa.VK  -w**^ 
brought  to  sympathise  witli  his  tiouUc*  anA  TOwtoTV.vwv«»-,  wA  ■^i'^'S'^ 
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in  tke  last  Ecene  of  all,  he  was  disgraced  and  dismissed  from  court, 
a  pang  of  pity  was  experienced  at  his  downfall 

This  feeUng  was  enhanced  by  Mr.  Lemon's  admirably  conv-eying 
Falstaff's  sense  of  his  own  humiliation.  By  a  sudden  change  of 
countenance  and  manner,  from  that  of  sanguine  hope  to  the  expres- 
Qon  of  utter  despair,  the  jaunty  knight,  whose  doings  hitherto  had 
been  the  cause  of  laughter  and  derision,  at  once  became  the  object 
of  commiseration  and  regret  By  thus  tenninating  the  entertain- 
ment, poetical  justice  was  satisfied,  and  a  healthy  tone  given  to  the 
whole  representation. 

Mr.  Mark  lemon's  Falstaffis  a  new  creation.  He  has  apparently 
studied  the  character  more  as  a  critic  than  an  actor,  and  conse- 
quently impersonates  it  with  more  intelligence  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case.  By  nature  he  is  "  made  up  "  for  the  part,  and  his  special 
knowledge  and  vocation  have  necessarily  given  him  an  appropriate 
education  for  it. 

Among  the  many  points  in  FaUiajfs  speeches  made  much  of  by 
the  audience,  the  words — 

"  I  am  not  only  willy  in  myself,  but  the  cause  that  vil  is  in  other  men," 

were  especially  applauded,  and  applied  directly  to  the  editor  of  Putuk 
who  spoke  them,  and  of  whom  they  seem  to  be  prophetic. 

Walter  Mavnard. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV, 


CUSA  UBKTON   ENTEKS  IKTO  AN  ENGAGEMENT  FOR  LIFE. 

^HREE  months  have  passed  away,  and  "  Richard  b  him- 
self a^in."  Clara  mainuins  that  he  stilt  re<iuir<.-3  care, 
and  bcT  patient  has  found  it  difficult  to  enumcipatc  him- 
self from  her  rule.  He  has  been  Maying  at  Richmond 
for  some  time  past.  Whether  l>y  nt^idcnl  or  design,  Clara  selected 
the  same  hotel  at  which  the  duke's  dinner  was  given  on  the  day  they 
met  for  ilic  finl  time. 

Il  is  again  a  Sunday  evening  in  June,  and  once  more  they  stand 
together  ujion  the  banks  of  the  broad  river,  and  its  waters  come 
rippling  to  their  feet, 

"  Clara,  it  is  no  use  putting  it  oCf  any  longer,  I  must  try  and  get 
something  to  do." 

He  liad  told  her  the  stoiy  of  his  former  struggles  and  fail  many 
disappointments. 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  said,  "  I  reaUy  think  the  best  thing  you 
could  do  would  be  lo  come  upon  the  stage.  Vou  have  a  very  good 
idea  of  acting,  and  I  think  you  would  like  it." 

"  Do  you  think  I  should  have  any  chance  of  success?  Should  I 
ever  be  able  to  gel  an  eng.>geraent?" 

**  There  would  be  one  position  iu  which  you  would  be  sure  of 
one,"  said  Clara,  and  she  turned  away  her  head. 

"  And  that  is " 

"Oil,  I  cannot  tell  you,"  Jie  said.  "  You  must  disoovef  it  (br 
yourself"  She  looked  at  him,  tiAed  up  her  head,  brought  her  eyet 
suddenly  upon  a  te\'el  with  his,  and  dropped  them  again.  If  that 
smile  of  his,  when  he  first  saw  her  by  his  side  in  Newton  Street,  has 
told  hi%  love,  Clara's  last  glance  hn$  given  him  her  answer.  A  struggle 
has  been  going  on  in  Richard's  mind  for  some  lime  pasL  He  had 
decided  that  he  could  not  ask  Clara  lo  bestow  everything  upon  him 
and  to  give  nothing  in  return.  He  had  iicvii«i\fti.A  V»  W*  w*.''TOWi 
the  world  once  more  lo  try  and  win  iw,me,  tore*.  -w^iWri  ■wst&'i*>-'«*% 
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worthy  to  be  placed  at  her  feet  But  all  his  resolutions  melt  beneath 
that  look.     He  whispers  softly  in  reply — 

"  Your  husband  ! "  And  she  slides  into  his  amis,  and  hides  her 
face  upon  his  breast 

Then  he  told  her  of  his  aspirations — all  that  he  had  hoped  to  do, 
to  win,  for  her  sake. 

She  placed  her  clasped  hands  upon  his  shoulder,  and  said : 

"  Do  not  let  me  check  your  ambition ;  strive  to  gain  them  all, 
dearest,  but  let  mc  share  the  stru^le." 

"  But  you  bestow  so  much  on  me,  whilst  I  have  nothing  to  give  in 
return," 

"Except  your  love,"  she  said;  "and  beside  that  all  other  things 
seem  dwarfed  into  insignificance.  You  must  promise  me  to  think  so 
fiom  this  moment" 

"  Life  is  too  short  to  reject  so  much  happiness,"  said  Richard,  as 
he  pressed  her  to  his  heart  in  reply. 

"  The  dew  is  falling,  love,"  she  said ;  "  you  must  not  stay  out  any 
longer." 

A  few  days  after  this,  one  morning  when  St  Patrick  Smith  nas 
hard  at  work  in  Lombard  Street,  he  was  startled  by  the  infonnation 
that  a  lady  wished  to  see  him.  When  she  was  shown  in,  and  had 
raised  her  veil,  she  proved  to  be  Miss  Clara  Merton. 

"  Have  you  got  another  mysterious  box  outside  ?  "  said  Smith.  "  1 
have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  thanking  you,  except  by  letter,  for 
your  kind  thought  and  remembrance  of  my  old  fancies.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  Grange  I  valued  so  much," 

"  I  have  come  to  ask  a  favour  of  you,"  said  Clara. 

"  That  is  right ;  please  to  proceed." 

"  I  want  you  to  give  me  away.     ^Vill  you  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.  You  are  much  too  valuable.  If  I  had  any  voice 
in  the  matter,  I  should  infinitely  prefer  retaining  you." 

"  Don't  be  silly,"  she  said.  "I  am  going  to  be  married.  You 
know  X  have  no  near  relations  living,  and  you  are  one  of  my  oldest 
and  best  friends." 

"  ^Vho  is  it  you  are  going  to  make  so  happy  ?  " 

'■  Guess." 

•'  Weslsea  ?  " 

'■  For  shame,"  she  said.     "  How  can  you  be  so  ridiculous  I " 

"  It  would  have  been  a  good  thing  for  him,"  said  Smith.  "  Well, 
I  give  it  up — I  have  not  the  remotest  idea," 

"  I  have  to  thank  you  for  introducing  the  gentleman  to  me,  too." 

"  The  Duke  of  Aldemey  ?  " 
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Clara  slampcd  her  fool. 

"  I  won 'I  guess  any  more,"  he  said ;  "  if  I  do  I  shoU  have  my  ears 
boxed  directly," 

Clara  laughed.     "It  is Mr.  Bailey." 

Smith  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"  Do  you  thlt)k  I  am  very  imprudent  ?" 

"  Oh ! "  said  Smith,  holding  U|i  his  linger  at  her,  "  )-ou  won't 
catch  mc  tike  ihat.  1  make  it  a  rule  never  to  give  my  friends  good 
advice^  \Vhcn  I  ice  ihcy  have  made  ui>  their  minds,  1  say,  'Quite 
right ;  you  roiiUI  not  do  belter.'  'I'hen  they  entertain  3,  high  opinion 
of  my  judgment." 

'Ihc  tuars  glistened  in  Clara's  eyes.  "  J  sec  you  do  not  approve 
of  il,"  she  said. 

Smith  changed  his  tone  immediately. 

"  I  think  you  will  be  vcr>',  very  hai»py,"  he  said.  "  You  must  be. 
I  can  see  you  love  him ;  he  cannot  help  loving  you.  You  have 
eoough  10  live  upon.  Tliere  is  nothing  else  in  the  world  which 
matters  one  atom." 

Clara  nniled-  "  A  very  different  philosophy,"  she  said,  "  from 
that  which  I  have  been  at-cuMomed  to  hear  poured  Irom  Mr.  Smith's 
lip*  in  former  ikys." 

"  Mr.  Smith  is  rhangcd,"  he  replied ;  "  I  hope  for  ihc  better. 
When  is  it  to  be  ?    Of  course,  you  may  comm.ind  my  services." 

The  wedding  was  lo  be  a  very  quiet  one,  Fanny  Milford  was  to 
l>e  the  one  brldcKmaid,  Lord  George  the  groomsman.  Smith  was 
the  only  other  person  invited. 

Lord  (icorge  had  turned  up  just  in  the  nick  of  time.  He  had 
been  at  Ikrlln  since  the  autumn,  attached  to  the  Kmbassy  there.  I  le 
stated  himself  that  he  considered  the  word  "atiaclicd  "  s.  misnomer, 
for  he  did  not  like  it  at  alL  He  gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion  that  the 
Prussians,  as  a  people.  "  suffered  from  an  inability  to  go."  When 
he  found  out  what  was  going  on,  he  insisted  upon  being  invited  to 
the  wedding  ;  and  having  discovered  that  Bailey  liad  not  fixed  upon 
a  groomsman,  he  took  the  office  upon  himself  immediately. 

The  morning  licforc  the  wedding,  Clara  was  surprised  at  receiving 
a  «sil  ftoiD  him.  The  senant  told  him  she  was  not  at  home,  but  he 
replied  directly,  "  Oli,  Tionsense,  I  saw  her  from  the  olher  side  the 
way,  between  the  windows.  'I'ell  her  I  want  to  see  her  upon  particular 
business.  And,  I  say,"  he  called  from  the  bouom  of  Uie  stairs,  as 
the  maid  had  reached  the  drawing-room  door,  "  tell  her  if  slie  won't 
see  me,  1  shall  bring  a  camp-stool  and  sit  it\  tlw  tityM  ^\^cxv,  ^>xA 
send  ihc  crosstnj--^tvceper  for  a  '  chiucl:iward«t\'  aiiviJi,  w«««.^«m" 
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The  dressmaker  had  brought  home  Clara's  wedding  dress  a  few 
minutes  before.  She  had  just  tried  it  on,  and  Fanny  Milford  was 
criticisiDg  it,  when  the  servant  delivered  Loid  Geoige's  message,  as 
well  as  she  could  for  laughing, 

"  What  a  nuisance  I "  said  Clara.     "  What  shall  I  do  ?  " 

"  Oh,  let  him  come  up,"  said  Fanny.  "  He  won't  go  away  until 
you  have  seen  him— you  may  be  sure  of  that" 

When  Lord  George  came  in,  Clara  said  ; 

"  What  is  your  excuse  for  calling  upon  a  lady  at  such  a  time  ?  " 

But  he  made  no  reply.  He  only  stared  at  Clara,  elongated  his 
cheek,  by  drawing  in  his  breath,  and  nibbed  his  hands  together 
slowly. 

"  You  tiresome  thing ! "  she  continued ;  "  I  believe,  after  all,  it  is 
only  an  excuse  to  look  at  the  dress," 

"  The  dressmaker,  more  likely,"  said  Fanny,  to  that  young  person's 
gjteat  discomfiture. 

"  I  must  speak  to  you  in  private,"  he  said  at  last,  with  affected 
solemnity. 

"  Very  well,  come  then,"  she  said,  and  led  the  way  into  the  not 
room. 

"  I  have  just  heard,"  said  Lord  George,  "  that  there  has  been  a 
great  row  at  'The  Parthenon.'  Gregson  and  Madame  are  both  going, 
and  there  will  be  an  utter  smash  very  shortly.  Now,  I  have  come  to 
suggest  that  you  should  go  to  the  landlord  at  once,  and  obtain  the 
first  refusal  of  the  lease.  If  Dick  is  coming  out,  you  see  it 
would  be  llie  very  thing  for  you.  I  am  told  it  is  one  of  the  best 
paying  theatres  in  London.     You  can  always  underlet  it." 

"  I  liad  no  idea  you  knew  so  much  about  theatrical  matters.  How 
did  you  obtain  all  your  information  ?  " 

"  Oh,  never  mind,"  replied  Lord  George  ;  "it  is  quite  reliable." 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  she  said.  "  I  will  think  it 
o^er." 

"  Do  not  be  too  long  about  iL  I  know  Wilmington  would  like 
to  have  it,  if  he  couid.  And  now  I  have  a  little  favour  to  ask  you. 
I  have  been  anxious  to  make  my  aunt  a  present  for  some  time,  and 
I  think  a  dress  like  yours  would  please  her  very  much.  Would  you 
mind  giving  me  your  milliner's  address?" 

"  Go  away ! "  said  Clara  ;  "  you  have  grown  more  impertinent  than 
ever." 

As  soon  as  Clara  had  spoken  to  Richard,  she  acted  upon  Lord 
George's  advice,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  refusal  of  the  lease. 

The  wedding  went  off  very  satisfactorily  to  all  parties  concerned. 
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Miss  Fanny  and  Lord  George  decided  liiat  Smitl)  looked  melancholy, 
Kod  proceeded  to  tease  him  on  the  nibjccL  IJut  he  woke  up  at  ihi; 
first  altsck,  and  retaliated  with  such  vigour  that  liic  allied  forces 
were  routed  utterly  iii  about  two  minutes.  After  the  return  from 
churdi,  Smith  presented  Clara  tvitli  something  wliich  looked  like  u 
roll  of  mu^ic 

*'  \VhateveT  can  il  be  ? "  said  Fanny  to  Lord  George. 

"  Haven't  an  idea,  unless  it  is  a  trumpet,"  he  replied. 

For  which  suggestion  Miss  Fanny  reproved  him  with  her  parasol. 

It  proved  to  be  the  manuscript  of  3  ])lay.  Years  before  Clara  liad 
Asked  him,  more  in  JeM  tlun  in  camctt,  to  write  a  play  for  her.  He 
bad  promised  anil  commenced  one,  but  it  had  been  thrown  aatde  un> 
finiAcd.  During  the  la^t  three  or  four  months,  finding  his  evenings 
dull,  he  had  resumed  the  literary  pursuits  of  which  he  had  always 
been  fon<I,  although  he  had  never  given  to  the  world  any  work  of 
importance.  One  evening,  as  he  was  turning  over  some  old  papers, 
he  found  this  manuscripL  As  h«  tield  it  in  his  hand,  and  his  thoughts 
wandered  back  to  the  time  at  which  it  had  been  commenced,  hii  eyes 
fell  upon  l]ie  bronze  sUtuc  Cbra  had  given  him, 

"  By  Jm-e  I "  he  said,  "  I  might  as  well  finish  this,  if  it  is  worth  any- 
thing." 

He  read  it  tlirough,  and  decided  that  he  would  rc-writc  it,  making 
some  use  of  his  original  idea.  He  had  worked  hard  to  finish  it  in 
lime  for  the  wedding. 

"  Smith,"  said  Lord  George,  "  I  am  surprised  at  you  :  to  give  a 
manageress  3  play ;  to  recall  the  odour  of  the  gas  lights  at  break- 
last!  It  is  as  bad  as  attempting  to  present  a  pastrycook  with  hisown 
wedding-cake." 

"  Weil,"  5ai<l  Smith,  laughing,  "  for  fear  it  should  i)rovc  to  be  a 
Greek  gift,  I  am  provided  with  anotiicr."  And  he  drew  a  Ivathcr  cue 
from  his  breast-pocket 

"  That  looks  more  like  business,"  said  Lord  Geoigc,  inodadng  a 
similar  one.     "  I  only  hope  it  is  not  a  bracelet" 

"  It  is  not,"  said  Smith  ;  "  although  a  few  bracelets,  more  or  less, 
do  not  make  any  difference  on  these  occasion*." 

Clara  opened  the  case,  and  displayed  a  diamond  necklace  with  one 
immense  oblong  emerald  for  a  pendant. 

*'  How  beautiful ! "  she  said ;  "  but,  I  can  assure  you,  I  valao  the 
first  gift  infinitely  more  than  the  second." 

"  You  would  not,  Mi*s  Fanny,  would  you  ?"  said  Lord  George. 

"  Present  me  with  botli,  and  you  shall  be  <iu\^  wiluTOwAr  w^-wfe. 
the  joaag  lady. 


I 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

SEVERAL  TRIUUPHS. 

Soon  after  that  shon  paragraph  in  the  Morning  Post,  which 
chronicled  the  marriage  of  that  charming  and  popular  actress,  Miss 
Clara  Mcrton,  to  Richard  Baiiey,  Esq.,  the  walls  of  London  were 
placarded  with  the  following  announcement : — 

Royal    Pap^henon   Theatr^ 

IVILL  BE  RE-OPE.VEU  ON  THE  I3TH  INST.,  WITH  NEW  DECOKATIONS,  ETC  ETC., 

UNDER  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF 
MR.   AND    MRS.   BAILEY  (MISS   CLARA    MERTON), 

ON   WHICH   OCCASION   WILL   BE  PRODUCED  A   NEW   DKAMA, 
ENTrrLED, 

THE    DAUGHTER    OF    THE    PEOPLE. 

BY  ST.  PATRICK   SMITH,  ESQ., 

IN    WHICH 

MK.    ANn    MR.-:.    liAlI.EY,    AX1>    MISH    FAXNV    MILFOKP 
WILL    AITEAR. 

Never  liad  ihe  box-list  at  "  The  Parthenon  "  exhibited  such  a  roll 
of  names.  Half  the  peerage  seemed  delermined  to  witness  Mr.  St. 
Patrick  Smith's  play.  He  had  taken  no  steps  in  the  matter  himself; 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  Lord  Westsea  and  Lord  George  had 
canvassed  desperately.  Lord  Brighton  sent  for  a  box  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  it.  Lord  George  had  engaged  the  whole  of  the  front  row  of 
stalls,  and  invited  a  select  party  of  twenty-seven  to  dine  with  him  at 
five  o'clock,  and  go  to  the  theatre  afterwards.  Eleven  of  his  guests 
were  Guardsmen;  and,  at  his  request,  the  pit  was  half  filled  with 
privates  from  their  regiments,  under  strict  orders  to  applaud  vigorously, 
taking  their  time  from  the  stalls. 

In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  when  Bailey  came  on  he  was 
received  with  such  a  tremendous  burst  of  applause,  that  it  ahnost 
unnerved  him.  He  soon  recovered,  however,  and  made  a  verj' 
creditable  first  appearance.  Clara  outdid  herself.  Her  character 
suited  her  to  admiration.     The  success  of  the  play  was  triumphant, 
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^t}j5^P^gfe|H||n|rttap  it  dcscn-cd.  A  good  plot,  striking  situations, 
Aiul  briltiaaSSm^i^mith  had  combined  Ihcm  alL 

■  TI1C  play  has  run  foe  a  hundred  nighU,  and  may  mn  for  twice  as 
H  many  more. 

■  All  doubt  with  regard  to  tlie  success  of  die  new  management  has 
passed  away.  The  extheiiuer  is  overSowing.  Bailey  will  become  s 
verj-  good  actor— possibly,  a  great  one.  In  tlie  management  his 
knowledge  of  business  and  accounts  is  of  tlie  greatest  use;   that 

■  bmnch  now  falls  to  him  entirely.  The  young  couple  are  vct)'  busy 
and  very  happy.  There  is  only  one  thing  which  gives  Clan  any  ua- 
eaanets:  that  is,  that  Richard  has  never  been  reconciled  with  hb 
parents, 

He  wrote  to  them,  informing  them  of  his  approaching  mamagc  a 
little  before  it  took  place,  'llie  reply  he  received  was  not  an  agree- 
able one.  'I'hcy  said  he  must  know  that  they  could  never  Approve  of 
such  a  connection  for  him — an  actress — a  woman  old  enough  to  be 
his  mother  (people  know  that  actresses  look  ten  years  younger  on  the 
stage,  so  they  make  them  ten  years  older  when  they  arc  off  it)  ;  but 
they  supposed  he  would  take  his  own  course,  as  he  had  hitherto 
done ;  they  were  only  suqiriscd  he  shouKl  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
write  to  ihcm,  c«pcciaily  if  he  had  nothing  more  agreeable  t»  commu- 
nicate, and  so  on.  Richard  put  the  letter  in  the  fire ;  and  when  Cbni 
aslted  him  about  it,  he  told  her  that  his  parents  did  not  appro^-e  of 
his  choice  because  she  was  an  actress. 

Clara  laughed,  which,  as  she  was  giving  their  son  two  thousand  a 
year,  with  nothing  in  return  except  a  small  crop  of  debts,  and  as  slic 
had  ouce  refused  a  coronet,  she  could  afford  to  do.  But  now,  that 
everything  was  settled,  and  iheir  future  prospects  looked  so  favour- 
able, she  thought  that  the  proper  time  was  come  for  a  reconciliation  ; 
so  one  day  she  suggested  it  to  her  husband.     He  replied,— 

"  I  will  write,  if  you  like,  darUng ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be 
of  much  use." 

"  Oh,  no  I  Don't  write,"  she  said.  "  Let  us  go  and  see  diem  on 
Sunday.  When  you  have  quarrelled  with  people,  and  want  to  make 
it  up,  it  is  stupid  to  write  letters.  The  best  plan  is  to  go  to  tliem  at 
once,  and  shake  hands  with  them,  or  kiss  them,  as  circumstances 
require." 

"  I  am  so  afraid  it  might  be  uncomfortable  for  you." 

*'  Nonsense !  They  don't  know  how  nice  I  am.  Your  mother  has 
never  been  to  the  theatre,  has  slie  t" 

"  No." 

"  Then  I  dare  say  she  forms  her  idea  ot  an  artrc*^  ^qro  **  -twOTat 
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ladies  she  may  have  seen  in  front  of  the  booths  at  &urs  in  her  eariier 
days.  She  probably  imagines  that  a  state  of  paint,  velvet  bodic^  and 
short  petticoats  with  spangles,  is  my  normal  condition.  We  must  go, 
if  it  is  only  to  convince  her  to  the  contrary." 

Accordingly,  on  Sunday  afternoon  the  young  couple  started  for 
Uttoxeter  Square.  On  the  road  Clara  said  to  her  husband,  "  When 
we  go  in,  you  talk  to  your  mother,  and  leave  your  father  to  me." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bailey  senior  had  just  finished  dinner.  Theii 
nephew,  Mr.  Frederic  Bailey,  aged  six,  and  their  niece,  Miss 
Gertrude  Bailey,  aged  four,  had  been  dining  with  diem.  They 
were  very  fond  of  these  children,  fonder,  perhaps,  since  they  had 
lost  sight  of  their  own  son. 

The  young  people  were  looking  out  of  the  window. 

"Oh,  aunt!  here  is  such  a  beautiful  carriage!"  said  Frederic; 
"  and  it  has  stopped  at  our  door,  and  such  a  pretty  lady," 

"  With  a  white  bonnet  and  a  mauve  dress,"  interposed  Gertrude; 

The  door  was  opened  by  an  old  servant,  who  had  been  with  the 
Baileys  many  years.  She  fell  back  in  astonishment  at  the  sight  of 
Master  Richard.  Richard  and  Clara  passed  on  into  the  dining-rooni. 
In  a  moment  Richard  was  locked  in  his  mother's  arms.  She  remem- 
bered nothing,  but  that  the  lost  one  was  found.  Clara,  therefore,  had 
time  and  opportunity  to  victimise  her  father-in-Jaw.  She  walked  up 
to  that  old  gentleman,  put  her  arms  round  his  neck,  kissed  him  twice, 
and  then  knell  down  at  his  feet,  and  said, — 

"  Will  you  forgive  me  for  marrying  your  son  ?" 

Clara  was,  doubtless,  acquainted  with  the  psychological  fact,  thai 
fathers  do  not  object  to  being  kissed  by  pretty  daughtcrs-in-taw ;  for 
Mr.  liailey  rose  immediately,  raised  her  with  the  gallantry  of  the  oKI 
school,  kissed  her  again,  and  said, — 

"  The  only  difficulty  I  shall  have  will  be  to  forgive  my  son  for  noi 
bringing  you  to  see  mc  before."  Then,  perceiving  that  his  wife  and 
son  had  suspended  their  embraces  for  a  moment,  he  said,  "  Ellen,  my 
dear,  our  daughter  Clara." 

And  then  the  ladies  embraced ;  not,  perhaps,  with  quite  so  much 
empressemtnt,  but,  still,  they  went  through  the  ceremony.  Mothers 
are  seldom  madly  fond  of  their  sons'  wives.  Richard  and  his  father 
shook  hands,  as  if  they  had  parted  yesterday ;  and  the  reconciliation 
was  accomplished.  And  Clara  made  a  conquest  of  Mrs.  Bailey  before 
the  afternoon  was  over.  She  told  her  that  Richard  and  herself  had 
not  taken  a  house  yet,  and  that  she  should  like  to  be  near  his  father 
and  mother.  Did  she  think  Stoke  Newington  would  do  for  them? 
Then  there  were  so  many  things  she  should  like  to  consult  Mrs. 
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Bailey  about,  for  hw  own  mother  was  dead ;  and  then  ensued  certain 
rcminine  confidences,  into  which  wc  will  not  attempt  to  penetrate,  bat 
only  nteniion  iJiat  thej-  completed  the  victory. 

Mr.  Biiley  had  cai>itulalcd  at  once,  but  if  anything  fiinher  had  been 
necessary  to  reconcile  him  to  his  duughtcr-in-laiv,  Richard's  recital 
of  all  she  had  done  for  him  would  have  been  more  than  stifRcicnt. 

"  You  are  a  hicky  fellow,  Dick,  and  I  congratulate  you  most 
heartily.  What  a  pretty  woman  she  is,  lo  be  sure.  Why,  she  looks 
younger  than  you  do." 

Dick  looks  a  great  deal  older  since  his  illness  and  the  growth  of 
his  mouslache. 

"  We  liad  got  some  ridiculous  idea  into  our  heads  about  her  being 
fifty,  at  least" 

"  Twenty-eight,"  said  Dick. 

"She  doc*  not  look  twenty-three  ;  and  how  beautifully  she  dressesl 
How  docs  liic  Parthenon  ^n.wer?" 

"  We  have  cleared  .1  liide  over  three  thousand  in  the  last  three 
months,  sRer  all  espensen  ]>aid." 

"What?"  said  his  father. 

"  Three  thousand  poun<ls.  I  wit!  .ihow  you  the  accounts,  if  you 
like,  when  you  come  dovm  to  see  me.  *  Tlie  Daughter  of  the  People ' 
is  a  great  success.     You  will  come  and  sec  it  now? " 

"That  I  will,  and  gladly.  I  have  been  longing  lo  have  a  look  ai 
you,  but  have  not  been  able  to  screw  up  the  courage." 

In  the  course  of  the  c\'cning  Miss  Ada  Stanley  came  in.  She  w-is 
very  glad  to  sec  Richanl  again,  and  soon  made  friends  with  Clara. 

Clara  was  determined  to  fascinate  everybody  she  met  in  Uttoxctcr 
Square,  and  it  was  very  seldom  that  her  efforts  in  thU  way  were  no( 
crowned  with  success. 

"  Do  you  know,  Ada,"  said  Richard,  "  that  the  play  we  arc  acting 
now  is  written  by  a  great  admirer  of  yours  ?  You  remember  St. 
Patrick  Smith?" 

Ada's  blu«h  showed  that  she  certainty  had  not  forgotten  bim.  It 
did  not  escape  Clara's  sh.%ri>  eye. 

"  I  hope  you  will  come  and  sec  it,  Miss  Stanley?  Perhaps  you 
will  come  with  Mr.  Bailey  ?  Mrs.  Bailey,  I  fear,  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  persuade." 

"  I  never  thought  to  go  to  a  theatre,"  said  Mra.  Bailey ;  "  but  I 
think  I  should  like  to  see  you  and  Ricliaid." 

Clara  told  her  husband  aficnvards  that  when  she  heard  his  mother 
say  this,  she  had  a  difficulty  in  restraii\ing  h,ev«:\t  ^^oro  «ii.w>i'«»%  !>-  ^^ 
Ift   /ajjfti/on  the  spot,  after  the  fashion  of  ?ann<;  'MWtcn^.  ^H 
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"  Do  you  remember  the  Rulherfords'  house  at  Highbury,  Riduid  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  It  is  to  be  let  furnished.  They  are  going  abroad.  I  was  think- 
ing it  might  do  for  you,"  said  Mrs.  Bailey. 

"  What  do  you  say,  Clara,  to  Highbury  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  it  veiy  much,  and  a  furnished  house  better  than 
anything.  It  would  give  us  time  to  see  how  the  place  suits  us.  We 
will  come  and  took  at  it  to-moirow.  Shall  we  take  you  all  back  to 
the  theatre  with  us  ?  " 

This  arrangement  was  finally  decided  upon.  When  Richard  acd 
Clara  had  departed,  of  course  the  new  daughter-in-law  was  discussed. 
She  received  nothing  but  unqualified  praise  fixim  everybody.  Master 
Frederic  Bailey  and  Miss  Gertrude  Bailey  were  pleased  to  honour  be 
with  their  approval. 

"  Is  she  not  a  pretty  lady  ?  "  inquired  the  young  gentleman. 

"Yes,  that  she  is,  and  a  perfect  cure,"  replied  the  young  lady; 
which  she  doubtless  considered  a  much  higher  fonn  of  approbatioD- 

Richard  and  Clara  went  to  Highbury  the  next  day  to  look  at  the 
house.  They  liked  it,  and  took  it  at  once.  Clara  had  travelled 
about  so  much,  that  she  was  never  very  long  in  making  up  her  mind, 
and  if  she  was  pleased,  Richard  was  sure  to  be  satisfied.  They  dined 
at  Uttoxeter  Square,  and  afterwards  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baitey  and  Ada 
Stanley  accompanied  them  to  the  theatre. 

The  first  act  of  "The  Daughter  of  the  People  "  was  just  over. 
They  were  talking  about  the  extnordinary  talent  Richard  had  dis- 
played, and  Mrs.  Bailey  ivas  remarking  for  Elie  fifteenth  time  that  she 
had  been  quite  misled  as  to  the  nature  of  the  perfonnances  at  a 
theatre  by  the  Reverend  Jabez  Jumper  (she  recognised  that  gende- 
man  in  the  pit  at  a  later  hour  of  the  evening,  slightly  disguised  by  a 
white  coat,  blue  tie,  and  five  glasses  of  gin-and-water),  when  the  iloor 
of  the  box  was  flung  open  by  the  box-keeper,  and  in  walked  Mr.  St. 
Patrick  Smith. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  as  he  shook  hands  with  Mr,  Bailey. 
"  I  had  no  idea  there  was  anyone  here." 

It  was  Clara's  own  box,  and  Smith  was  accustomed  to  sit  there 
whenever  he  came  to  the  theatre. 

"  Don't  mention  it,"  said  Mr.  Bailey ;  "  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
you,  Mr.  Smith,  although  it  would  be  your  own  fault  if  there  was  not, 
for  filling  the  house  so  full." 

Smith  bowed,  and  stepped  forward  to  shake  hands  with  Mrs. 
Bailey. 

"  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  your  son's  marriage.    I  have 
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had  ihc  pleasure  of  knowing  your  daughtcr-in-taw  for  some  years,  and 
a  bcHcr,  kinder,  truer  voman  docs  noi  live." 

Ada  heard  this,  but  she  wju  nol  jealous,  for  she  knew  the  motives 
'Vhich  prompted  him  to  Kiy  it.  Perhaps  she  tikcd  hini  better  for  it. 
'Perhaps  if  the  little  lips  had  given  utterance  to  her  thoughts,  they 
would  have  xaid,  "I  like  a  man  who  stands  up  for  his  friends." 
Their  eyes  met.  She  put  out  her  hand  a  little  way  timidly.  Ittit  he 
cither  did  not  or  would  not  sec  it.  He  only  bowed,  and  look  die 
racant  chair  behind  Mrs.  Bailey.  And  then  the  curtain  draws  up, 
and  the  ladies'  eyes  arc  fixed  upon  the  stage. 

Ada's  eyes  arc  upon  the  scene ;  but  her  thoughts,  where  are  they  ? 
i.  Even  the  great  actress  cannot  unchain  them  to-night.  She  thinks, 
*'At  the  opera  we  parted,  at  the  theatre  «e  meet  again." 

The  dreary  time  that  intervened  has  vanisticd  from  her  memory. 

I  Across  that  interval  her  thoughts  have  thrown  a  bridge,  which  links 
at  once  the  present  with  the  pasL 
And  Smidi  ?  Confident  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bailey  will  be  fiiUy 
occupied  with  the  performances  of  their  son  and  daughter,  he  gazes  at 
Ada  deliberately  ;  marks  that  she  is  thinner  and  ]Mlcr  than  when  he 
saw  her  last,  but  of  course  lovelier  than  ever.  He  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  say  a  few  words  to  her  in  the  course  of  the  evcnin(^ 

Mr.  Ilailcy  was  anxious  to  talk  to  his  wife  about  "  the  children,"  as 
he  calls  them  now  (Clant  h-is  been  kissing  him  again},  so  he  changed 
places  with  Smith. 

Then,  of  course,  St  Patrick  was  obliged  to  talk  to  Ada  a  little.  It 
would  have  been  rude  not  to  do  so.  But  he  would  not  trust  himself 
upon  the  old  ground  He  dared  not  speak  of  tlie  past.  He  asked 
aflcr  her  friends  then  [>anded  a  few  cominon]>bces  ujjon  the  ordi- 
nary topics  of  the  day.  Kven  these  were  produced  in  a  hesitating 
manner,  as  if  he  was  ashamed  of  them,  which  he  was.  He  was  ju^t 
jerking  out  some  miserable  platitude,  when  Clara  cacnc  in  and  over- 
heard it  She  shook  her  head  at  him,  then  looked  at  them  both, 
until  poor  Ada  blushed,  and  St.  Patrick  looked,  if  possible,  more  un- 
comfortable than  he  was  before.  **  I  must  t-ike  an  early  opportunity 
of  setting  those  two  to  rights,"  she  said  to  herself,  and  then  she 
turned  to  Mrs,  Bailey. 

"Well,  mamma,  have  you  been  much  horrified?" 

»"0h,  not  the  least,"  replied  tliat  lady. 
"  Elxcept  when  she  saw  the  minister  of  Bediesda  chapel  in  the  pit  \ 
and  so  drunk  I"  whispered  Mr.  Bailey  to  his  daughter. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

MATCH-MAKISG. 

Ada  sits  in  front  of  her  glass,  a  broad  stieam  of  golden  hair 
rippling  over  her  shoulders.  There  is  a  flush  upon  her  cheek,  and 
she  does  not  seem  to  have  been  &tigued  by  the  theatre ;  at  any  rate 
she  is  in  no  huny  to  retire  to  rest  Is  she  glad  that  she  has  seen 
him  again  ?  That  is  the  question  she  is  trying  to  solve  to  her  own 
satisfaction.  In  the  morning  she  would  not  have  believed  that  there 
could  have  been  any  other  answer  than  "  yes  "  to  such  a  questicxi. 
Can  she  say  so  now  ?  Is  he  much  changed  ?  There  are  a  few  lines 
of  grey  in  the  black  curls,  a  fresh  wrinkle  or  two  about  the  eyes, 
and  he  is  veiy  pale— but  he  was  always  pale.  But  then  his  manner: 
how  cold  he  has  grown.  He  did  not  shake  hands  with  her,  and 
when  he  spoke,  how  different  his  words  were  firom  some  of  those  she 
sdll  cherished  in  her  memory.  Still,  it  would  have  been  worse  if  he 
had  been  lively  and  fluent.  There  must  have  been  some  strong  feel- 
ing to  make  a  clever,  brilliant  man  hesitate  as  he  had  done  to-ni^t; 
and  that  feeling,  what  could  it  be  ?  Ada  knows  well  there  can  be 
only  one  answer  to  that  question,  and  she  seems  quite  content  wifli 
it,  for  she  lifts  her  little  head  proudly  up,  and  seems  to  look  defiance 
at  the  world.  "  He  may  never  tell  me  so,  but  he  does  love  me.'' 
And  in  this  confidence,  at  last  she  rests  her  head  upon  the  pillow. 

Poor  Ada  !  It  had  seemed  as  if  a  bright  vision  had  crossed  her 
life,  only  to  leave  a  dark  shadow  when  it  passed  away.  She  had  been 
happy  enough  in  her  quiet  home  until  that  vision  came.  She  had 
dreams,  as  all  the  young  have,  which  only  the  future  could  realise. 
In  the  meantime  she  rejoiced  in  the  present.  But  when  he 
came,  it  seemed  as  if  the  door  of  a  fresh  existence  was  opened  to 
her,  and  when  she  passed  through,  there  was  no  return.  Into  her 
service  all  the  powers  of  a  great  intellect  were  pressed,  for  her  all  its 
resources  were  laid  bare.  She  seemed  to  rest  upon  it,  and  her  own 
mind  gathered  new  strength  from  the  contact  Books,  countries, 
persons,  he  seemed  to  know  them  all  equally  well ;  and  when  together, 
she  felt  as  if  she  knew  them  through  him.  And  he  liked  to  sit  by 
her  side  and  to  tell  her  of  a  thousand  things,  better  than  to  attend 
the  assemblies  of  the  great,  where  he  was  so  welcome.  And  then, 
suddenly,  he  came  no  more.  She  had  left  her  old  world,  and  now  the 
light  of  the  new  has  passed  away.  They  told  her  he  was  ruined.  She 
smiled,  for  she  thought,  "  For  such  a  man,  there  can  be  no  rain  where 
there  is  no  disgrace.     The  dross  may  go,  but  the  gold  is  there  stilL" 
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From  that  moment  she  had  lived  tn  the  past.  Outwardly  she  was 
almost  the  same  as  ever.  Not  so  gay,  perhaps,  but  ehccrful  and 
pleasant  always.  Qut  iJic  lived  most  in  those  hours  she  passed  alone. 
Then  she  would  strive  to  lecsll  from  the  pages  of  books  tliosc  tliinj^ 
of  whicli  he  had  spoken.  She  never  misted  reading  the  Tinui,  too;  not 
binh.s,  deaths,  nuimnges,  and  murders,  as  of  old,  but  the  city  article 
throiigh  ftom  bcginoing  to  end.  to  see  if  it  spoke  of  the  house  of 
"Billing and  Smith."  She  saw  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioner 
in  Bankruptcy,  aod  her  heart  beat  faster  when  she  read  the  com- 
l>!imenl  he  paid  to  Smith  when  granting  the  first-class  cerlificatt  She 
noticed  the  payment  of  the  final  dividend,  tlie  account  of  llie 
testimonial  proposed  by  the  creditors,  and  its  refusal,  and  cried  over 
the  paper,  and  said,  "  How  like  him!"  through  her  tears. 

When  the  newsboy  c«ne  to  fetch  the  paper  in  the  evening,  one 
sheet  of  it  was  missing.  Mrs.  Stanley  immediately  laid  the  blame 
upon  the  housemaid,  accusing  her  of  taking  it  to  light  the  drawing- 
room  Brc,  an  Insinuation  which  that  young  woman  indignantly 
repudiated. 

N.E  She  has  never  been  able  to  understand  why  Ada  gave  her  * 
new  bonnet  ribbon  the  next  day. 

The  morning  after  her  visit  to  the  theatre,  Ada  received  an  early 
call  IJrom  Clanu 

*'  How  have  you  manageil  to  get  over  from  Brompton  so  soon  ?  " 

"  We  came  in  half-an-hour — the  streets  are  not  crowded  now.  I 
want  you  to  put  on  your  bonnet,  and  come  with  us  to  see  our  new 
house." 

Ada  said  she  would  be  very  happy  to  come,  and  went  away  to  get 
ready. 

When  they  got  into  the  carriage,  Kichard  joined  them  from 
number  thirteen.  As  soon  as  they  were  settled^  and  he  had  shaken 
hands  with  Ada,  he  said  to  his  wife, — 

"Madam,  your  discernment  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  is 
exquisite.*' 

It  was  thus  he  communicated  the  result  of  the  mission  on  whidi 
lie  had  been  detached.  As  they  were  coming  along^  Clara  bad  said 
to  him, — 

"Was  there  ever  any  tatdrtsse  between  St.  Patrick  and  Ada 
Stanley?" 

"  Not  tliat  I  know  oC     Let  me  think,  though.     I  remember  he 
paid  her  a  good  deal  of  attention  the  first  night  he  met  her  at  our 
house,  and  I  think  1  heard  of  bis  being  lh«t  occ^wOTo&'i  it-feccwM**- 
hut  jast  at  Iftat  lime  I  was  a  good  deai  otoiv^ti  ■'«■*»■  '"'I  ****■ 
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tSlnn.  It  vras  before  a  certain  young  lady  liad  started  foi  Dublin." 
Aod  he  took  her  bAnd,  whereupon  site  disposed  her  sluwl  so  u 
to  cover  them  both.  Ila^-ing  carried  out  this  nunocuvre,  she  con- 
tinued,—  M 

"  I  am  sure  from  what  I  S2w  last  night,  there  has  been  something,  ' 
or  Smith  would  not  have  been  so  stupid.     You  wrill  scarcely  believe 
it ;  hut  I  heard  him  talcing  10  her  about  the  crops,  or  something  of 
that  kimL" 

"Perhaps  he  did  not  like  the  way  she  wore  her  hair?"  ■ 

"  Be  quiet,"  said  Clarii;  "I  want  lo  tell  you  what  we  will  do.   After  ^ 
t  have  seen  your  mother,  I  will  go  in  and  ask  Ada  to  come  to 
(lighbuiy  with  us.     You  stay  behind  and  find  out  all  about  it;  your 
molhcr  will  be  sure  to  know." 

"  Female  Macchiavel,"  said  Richard,  "  your  orders  shall  be  exe- 
cuted to  the  letter.     Is  it  permitted  to  your  emissary  to   inquire  h 
whether  you  are  bent  upon  making  a  match  between  these  two?" 

"  Have  you  any  objection  ?" 

"Not  the  slightest.    But  I  should  not  have  thought  Ada  was  the] 
kind  of  girl  Smith  would  have  fancied."* 

"  If  he  does  not  love  her,  you  may  depend  upon  it  be  will  notj 
many  her.     !f  he  docs,  why  then  the  sooner  U»e  better." 

"  My  love,  both  your  positions  are  impr^nabte^" 

The  information  Richard  obtained  from  his  motlier  proved  lo  kin 
that   his  wife  was  right  in  her  conjectures,  as  she  generally  was,! 
Mrs.  Bailey  tokl  him  that  at  one  time  there  had  been  a  great  doll 
of  attention  ;  and,  moreover,  that  she  thought  Ada  had  nci'cr  been 
quite  the  same  girl  since  Mr.  Smith's  visits  ce-iaed. 

As  they  were  returning  from  Highbury,  Clara  made  Ada  promise 
to  come  and  stay  with  them  as  soon  as  thej-  were  settled  there. 

"  II  will  be  such  a  comfort  10  me  if  you  will,"  said  Clara,  '■  because 
you  will  be  able  to  tell  me  about  the  dilTcrcnt  tradespeople,  for  Ridiardfl 
says  that  mamma  goes  out  so  seldom,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  per- 
suade  her  to  come  to  us  very  often." 

Since  their  maniage,  Sl  Patrick  Smith  had  been  a  constant  visit 
at  the  BaUeys*.  He  was  beginning  to  get  tired  of  his  soUt 
evenings.  He  woidd  often  look  in  at  the  theatre,  and  rctiun  wiri 
ihem  to  Slipper,  remain  the  night,  and  go  to  business  in  the  morning. 
On  Sundays  they  always  expected  htm  lo  dinner.  Clara  very 
naturally  concluded  ihnt  his  visits  would  not  be  less  frequent  now 
they  had  come  to  Uvc  nearer  to  him,  and  she  thought  if  sbe  invited 
Ada  to  stay  w'ub  \v«  iJ\c^  «i\k^  toco,  ncc^  vjcrcv. 

All  womeii  ^ve  an  "mlawwV  \wti  Iw  m^s.vftv'raaaiLvMf^    -9, 
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lime  tbcy  have  sctllcd  their  own  affairs,  until  they  have  grovra-up 
{laughters  for  whom  they  can  employ  their  energies,  ilieJr  good 
offices  in  ihis  way  arc  generally  vcrj'  much  at  the  aeniee  of  any  of 
their  frietids.  EKjieclally  when  the  dear  crcatureN  happen  to  be 
tolerably  fortunate  in  ilicir  onii  union,  they  arc  anxious  to  induce 
thrir  friends  to  put  in  to  the  lottery,  that  tbcy  too  may  have  a  chance 
of  drawing  a  prize. 

The  lengths  that  Kome  of  them  will  go  in  the  excrdse  of  th«ir 
profession  are  extraordinar)'.  For  instance,  we  will  suppose  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  arc  going  to  the  Crystal  i'alnce.  Mrs.  Brown 
requests  her  husband  to  ask  young  Johnson  to  accompany  ihcm. 
"  But  why  should  we  drag  him  about  with  us  all  day,  my  dear,"  saya 
the  un.'iusjiccting  spouse.  "Why,  love,  you  know  I  have  promised 
to  take  Fanny  Jones— Johnson  will  just  comijleic  the  party." 
Arrived  at  the  Palace,  of  course  the  two  couples  lose  one  another 
in  the  space  of  ten  minutes.  Perhaps  Mr.  Johnson  and  Miss 
Jones  mny  be  a  little  cool  at  first,  but  as  they  arc  coupled  for  the 
<lay,  tlicy  arc  compelled  in  self-defence  to  make  themselves  agree- 
able. Ami,  probably,  a  few  minutes  before  the  last  train  starts, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown,  after  having  searched  tlie  whole  building, 
find  the  young  cou|)le  sealed  in  a  thick  shrubbery  in  the  roost 
disunt  comer  of  the  grounds.  As  they  approach,  Johnson,  rising 
rather  hurriedly,  says, — 

"  Here  you  arc  at  last  We  have  been  looking  for  you  every, 
where." 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

SUNSHINE. 

It  is  a  fresh,  bright  Sunday  in  the  latter  part  of  October.  Clara 
.-md  Ada  are  walking  together  in  the  garden  at  Highbuty.  How 
beautiful  they  arc,  some  of  those  old  gardens,  still  to  be  found  in 
our  more  distant  suburbs.  Gardens  in  which  line  old  trees  have  had 
time  to  spread  their  branches  hx  and  wide,  and  to  hide  the  pci- 
■pective  of  houses.  The  sun  has  power  still,  and  the  ladies  rest  on 
a  garden-seat  beneath  an  old  horse-chestnut  Its  leaves,  spread 
above  them,  seem  formed  into  thousands  of  small  parasob.  Of 
ever)-  hue,  too,  from  the  pate  green,  through  all  the  shades  of  yellow 
and  brown,  down  to  the  deepest  red ;  they  are  all  to  be  found  upon 
that  tree. 

Mr.  Sl  Patrick  Smith  is  expected  to  ^ti«.     K4a.'V«a\i«.«n.  t^isra 
;o;^cr  at  ftcr  toilette  tlian  usual ;  Wl  u  caaaox.  \«i  «»^  '^***'  '^'^ 
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labour  has  been  tlirown  away.  She  wears  a  pale  blac  gUci  ifik 
dresa,  shot  with  the  slightest  sospidon  of  magenta.  It  se«n»  a  pkjr 
that  she  shoulii  have  fiistened  up  her  hair;  but  probably  the  oi- 
gcncics  or  fiisliion  have  compelled  her  so  to  do.  There  is  one  long 
liess  which  does  not  appear  satts5ed  witlt  the  arrangement,  for  it  has 
escaped  from  lU  cxHifinemeot  beneath  her  garden  hat,  and  lallea 
down  upon  her  shoulder.  She  leant  back  in  the  scat,  and  fixed  htr 
eyes  upon  a  passing  cloud.  Cbra  could  sec  that  she  «as  Io»t  in 
thought,  and  look  the  opporwnity  of  examining  her  critically.  *•  Hot 
pretty  ^  is  I "  she  said  to  herself  at  last,  and  Clara  was  a  x*eiy  'ffxA 
judge.    At  that  moment,  Richard  and  St.  Patrick  jotnal  them. 

Smitli  knew  that  he  was  to  meet  Ada,  and  had  prepared  hiiueU 
accordingly.  Tltcre  was  no  longer  any  hesitation  in  his  manner.  He 
seemed  perfectly  at  his  ease.  He  paid  Ada  as  mudi  atlcntioii, 
neither  more  nor  less,  than  he  would  have  given  to  any  other  young 
lady. 

He  was  as  gay,  lively,  and  amusing  as  he  hod  bees  in  lui 
biightcst  days. 

Indeed,  both  tlic  gentlemen  conHibuted  more  than  their  shsieta 

vjbe  conversation  that  day,  for  Clara  was  busy  plotting  and  watchiag; 

pud  Ada,  i>oor  Ada,  she  made  such  an  effort  to  throw  a  muk  of 
indifference  over  her  feelings,  that  to  an  ordinary  observer  the  mut 
hiive  ap])eared  rattier  stupid  than  otherwise.  As  for  St.  Patrkk,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  one  or  two  glances  he  stole  at  Ada  as  sIm  wm 
tearing  the  room,  Clara  would  have  come  to  ihc  conclusion  that  ibc 
bad  been  deceived  in  her  calculations.  Looks  may  not  aecm  nay 
valuable  data  from  which  to  draw  a  conclusion ;  but  they  were  ^oile 
Gofiident  for  Mrs.  Bailey,  Junior.  She  liked  the  little  sJ)c  had  scca 
of  Ada  very  much,  and  she  felt  certain  that  tlierc  was  a  great  ilal 
more  in  her  character  than  she  had  revealed  at  present 

In  Smith  she  look  a  very  great  >nlcrc«.  Pcrbaps  the  ciman- 
Btances  which  first  led  to  their  friendship,  influenced  her  still.  Jjoidi 
h.id  been  introdticcd  to  )ier  when  she  first  came  out,  and  had  taken 
great  interest  in  her  early  success.  Shortly  after  h«  4i^ut  there  wai 
a  laigc  breakfast  party  at  Lord  A\'eslsca'«,  at  which  Smilli  «* 
present    The  cooveRsntion  turned  upon  the  new  actress. 

"  You  must  not  be  too  ardeni  in  your  admiration,  Abinger,"  nid 
a  young  man  named  Railion,  "or  the  Marquis  of  HaiUtooe  wiB 
think  that  you  arc  trendiing  on  his  prertnative." 
"  Wliy  ?  " 

"  Simply  bccnuse "    Then  followed  ihc  usual  scandal  wbkk 

wc  have  all  heard  so  often,  and  probably  with  oqaal  foundation. 
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TO  or  Ihrcc  men  doubted  the  iruih  of  Raitton's  words,  l)ul  ihey 
were  not  in  a  position  to  contradict  them.  Potnibly,  they  might  not 
have  cared  to  take  the  Uoublc,  even  if  iliey  coiil<I  have  clone  so. 

Not  so  SL  Patrick  Smitli.  He  was  lounging  on  the  sola  .it  the 
moment  xmoking.  lUisinf;  Inm.tclf  on  one  clbovr,  and  taking  his 
cif^ar  from  his  mouth,  he  said,  veiy  slowly,  and  in  the  marked 
accents  vhtch  will  always  ensure  the  attention  of  a  room  full  of 
men, — 

"  Kaillon,  I  think  cvctj-body  here  knows  what  a  lying  blackguard 
you  arc  so  wcU  "  (puff)  "  that  they  will  be  surprise<l  I  should  think 
it  necessary  to  remind  thcin  of  it"  (pufl'} ;  "but  as  I  have  tlte 
honour  of  being  ac(|uaimcd  with  the  lady  who  has  been  the  subjea 
of  your  btesi  invention"  (puff), "  I  should  be  sorry  if  tc  was  forgotten  " 
(puff,  puff). 

ITic  days  of  duelling  were  not  so  far  removed  firom  us  then  as 
they  arc  now,  and  there  was  a  sensation.  Railton  fancied  that  there 
were  one  or  two  men  inclined  to  support  him ;  he  was  misled  also 
by  Smith's  lazy  attitude  and  apparent  indifference.  He  drew  near 
the  so£a  on  which  Smith  was  lying,  and  said,  in  a  tolerably  firm 
voicci  "  I  heard  it,  and  I  believe  it  1 " 

Before  the  words  were  well  out  of  his  mouth,  Smith  had  seijie<l 
him  by  the  throat,  and  forced  him  down  upon  his  knees. 

"Give  up  your  authority,"  said  Smith,  "or  i  will  choke  it  out  of 
you." 

One  or  two  men  were  inclined  to  interfere,  but  Lord  Westsca 
waved  them  back,  saying, — 

"  No ;  we  shall  hear  the  truth  now ;  he  is  in  very  good  hands." 

In  an  unfortunate  moment,  with  a  view  to  extricate  himself  from 
his  present  position  at  any  hazard,  Railton  mentioned  the  first  man 
he  thought  of,  who  was  not  present 

"  Ainslic  told  me,"  he  said. 

Smith  was  about  to  relax  his  grasp,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
(ieorge  Ainslie,  a  gigantic  guardsman,  entered  the  room. 

"  Come  here,  Ainslie,"  said  Lord  Westsca,  "  and  answer  for  your- 
self, or  be  choked.  Railton  says  that  you  told  him  " — and  he  repeated 
the  slander. 

"  The  nasty  little  liar  t  '*  said  AinsUfc  *'  Please,  Smith,  choke  him 
for  me  too." 

And  Smith  seemed  inclined  to  carry  out  the  suggestion,  but  Lord 
We&u.ea  laid  his  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  said, — 

"Tlie  api>lication  of  llie  torture  lias  proved  «awa^Jai,"inwe^w«.^ 
may  cease.    Let  him  ga" 
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Am  Railton  lett,  Loid  Weite»  laid,— 

"  I  ihould  be  sony  to  torn  you  bnt  of  my  Tooaa,  Mr.  Riiltoi^  bat 
I  th'"^  you  win  we  diat  the  hnmoay  ct  the  monriag  woald  be  pfo- 
moted  hf  your  retiring.    Good  day." 

And  tor  khik  time  afienratd^  Mr.  KsiltOD  found  Lmdon  aow^ 
inqnscttcable; 

Claim  did  not  hear  dus  itoiy  until  same  time  afteiw«d%  snd  dien 
Smitii  had  gone  abroad.  They  did  not  meet  again  &r  years,  but  dte 
nerer  fingot  the  diampion  of  her  youth  and  innocenca 

Something  of  this  story  she  related  to  Ada  one  nuKnrn^  as  they 
sat  at  noA.  together,  for  they  had  become  great  friends;  Its  oBect 
was  even  stronger  than  ebe  had  e:q>ected,  Eiw  at  its  dose  Ada  bmst 
into  tears,  and  threw  hersdf  into  her  arms. 

"  Nerer  mind,  dearest;  do  not  blush — I  know  all  aboot  it  It 
win  all  come  li^t,  and  very  soon  toa" 

"Do  yon  really  think  he  loves  me?"  iriiispaed  Ada,  her  ftce 
Btia  hid  in  Clara's  neck. 

"  How  could  he  hdp  it,  yon  Iktle  puss  ?  "  said  Clara,  stnAirQ  die 
gfdden  hair  which  had  fidlen  down,  according  to  its  usual  aatan, 
apon  the  slightest  provocation. 

If  Clara  had  any  doubts  upon  tiie  subject  in  her  inmost  hear^  Aqr 
were  &ted  very  sbmtly  to  be  removed. 

Ada  had  been  home  for  a  few  days  and  returned  to  stay  with 
Clara  again.  Smith  had  met  Ada  several  times,  but  there  had  been 
no  change  in  his  manner.  He  was  a  little  more  fnendly,  peihaps, 
but  still  matters  did  not  progress  to  Clara's  satisfaction. 

One  evening  they  had  returned  from  the  theatre,  and  Smith  had 
come  back  with  them  to  supper.  As  Clara  entered  the  back  diav- 
ing-room  to  fetch  something  she  had  foigotten,  the  folding-door  being 
partly  open,  she  saw  St.  Patrick  standing  in  the  front  room.  But 
what  is  he  doing?  Is  it  possible?  Yes.  He  is  kissing  Ada's 
glove.  And  heariog  some  one  coming,  he  puts  it  quietly  into  his 
pocket.  In  a  moment  Clara  had  made  up  her  mind  what  to  do. 
She  entered  the  front  room,  closed  the  door  carefully  behind  her, 
walked  up  to  Sl  Patrick,  laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  looked 
straight  into  his  eyes,  and  said,  very  deliberately, — 

"  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  to  ask  for  the  lady's  hand, 
instead  of  stealing  her  glove  ?  " 
Smith  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  look  unconscious. 
"  It  won't  do,"  said  Clara ;  "  it  is  in  your  left  waistcoat  pocket 
now.     I  won't  take  it  away  from  yon.    But  would  you  not  prefer  it 
ith  the  hand  in  it?" 
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Do  you  think  that  if  I  asked  for  it  I  might  vcnUirc  to  hope  ?  " 
C^n  )-oii  imagine  that  1  am  going  to  betray  the  sccrct§  of  my  sex? 
That  is  a  point  vrhidi  you  are  quite  capable  of  ascertaining  for  yourself." 

"  But  even  if  I  obtained  the  lady's  consent  1  fear  there  might  be 
difficulties  elsewhere." 

"How  so?" 

Tlien  Smitli  related  the  hi&tory  of  the  opera,  and  his  last  interriew 
with  Mr,  Stanley. 

"  Well,  you  know, "  said  Clara,  "  the  old  gentleman  was  not  far 
wrong  about  the  opera-box ;  you  (lit!  have  a  curious  let  in  it  occa- 
sionally in  former  days ;  some  people,  perhaps,  by  whose  side  you 
would  not  like  to  sec  Miss  Ada  Stanley  sitting  now.  Dut  those  days 
arc  past ;  the  box  is  gone,  and  most  of  the  old  set  with  it.  B>-llie- 
by,  old  Mrs.  Horner  has  got  it  now.  I  hope  she  won't  be  con- 
taminated. And  I  feel  sure  if  you  went  to  Mr,  Stanley  now,  you 
would  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  your  reception,  for  when 
Richard  and  I  called  there  the  other  day,  he  spoke  of  you  in  the 
highest  terms." 

Smith's  face  brightened  visibly. 

•*  What  you  tell  me  may  affect  the  future,"  he  said,  "but  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  I  did  not  ask  her  to  share  my  wealth,  and  I  do  not 
like  to  seek  her  in  comparative  poverty.  If  1  could  command  a 
position  worthy  of  her, — " 

"  You  muit  have  enough  to  live  upon  now,"  inierruptetl  Clara. 

"  Well,  perhaps  so,"  he  replied. 

"  And  yet  you  would  let  a  feeling  of  false  pride  sLind  between  you 
and  years  of  happiness,  and  leave  Ada  to  wear  her  heart  out  in  the 
meantime,  in  ignorance  whether  you  love  her  or  not.  Mr.  Sl  Patrick 
Smith,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  feci  asliumed  of  you." 

"  I  never  looked  at  it  in  that  light." 

"Then  the  sooner  you  do  the  better.  And  now  we  must  go  down 
to  supper,  or  they  will  wonder  wliai  has  become  of  us."  An<I  she 
look  his  arm. 

^Vhcn  they  had  reached  the  bouom  of  the  stairs,  St.  Patrick 
whispered, — 

"  I  shall  call  on  Mr.  Stanle>'  the  first  thing  to-motrow  morning." 

Clara  aqueeeed  his  arm,  and  passed  into  the  dining-room,  looking 
radiant  The  tone  in  which  St.  Patrick  spoke  to  Ada  that  night 
caused  that  young  lady's  pale  check  to  blossom  like  a  rose.  It  did 
not  seem  like  the  voice  of  ycstcr<!.-iy,  twit  the  tones  were  the  same  as 
those  which  thanked  her,  when  first  she  san^ibi  WiJtR"\Aw€iiHwi.-c<t 
£>inun  "  in  the  d.iyi  long  past. 
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Ridiard  thoui^  that  So^  woiAl  never  gi^  and  he  did  aot  outil 
aboat  three  ia  the  monung. 

Thai  as  soon  as  Ada  bad  left  the  roooi,  wUbt  Kkhwd  was  jswb- 
iag  and  thiFil™g  hoxr  deq^  he  was,  his  wife  poasced  upon  him 
suddenly,  and  whirled  him  off  into  a  wild  waltz. 

"I  have  done  it,"  she  said,  as  she  depoated  him  in  a  chair, 
breadileM. 

"What?" 

"  Made  &nidi  [»opoK  to  Ada." 

"When  did  it  oone  off?' 

"  At  least  be  has  not  done  it  ye^  but  he  wiQ  totiwRow  nunung.* 


CHAPTER  XXYIIL 
JUn>  LAST. 

"  Vsav  ^ad  to  see  you  again,  Mr.  Smith,"  said  Mr.  Stanley,  iriwn 

St  Patridc  was  shown  into  his  c^ce  the  next  monung. 

Smith  found  some  little  difficulty  in  stating  his  enand,  10  die  old 
gentleman  continued,  "  We  miss  you  at  die  Upases  very  moth ; 
should  be  glad  to  have  yoa  on  die  board  again.  Get  yon  siHnei&sns 
if  you  like  to  qualify.    The  dung  is  dtnng  veiy  wdl  now." 

"Such  a  thing  might  be  possible,"  replied  Smith,  smiling,  "cqie- 
dally  if  I  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  connected  with  you  in 
another  way.  I  have  come  to  ask  your  permission  to  pay  my 
addresses  to  your  daughter.  Miss  Ada  Stanley,  I  was  coming  on  die 
same  errand  the  day  after  we  had  the  little  difference  about  the 
opera,  but  Sir  John  Billing  informed  me  that  morning  for  the 
first  time  of  the  difficulties  of  our  firm.  You  probably  know  what 
I  have  gone  through  since  then.  I  am  happy  to  say,  however, 
I  am  now  doing  pretty  well  agaia  I  am  in  partnership  with 
Mr.  Kushworth,  a  nephew  of  Rushworth  and  Grayling."  And  then 
Sl  Patrick  went  into  certain  details  with  reference  to  his  financial 
position. 

"  Mr.  Smith,"  said  Mr,  Stanley,  "  your  offer  has  taken  me  quite  by 
surprise,  but  I  do  not  require  any  time  to  give  it  consideration.  I 
can  assure  you  that  I  never  regretted  anything  more  in  my  life  than 
that  stupid  affair  about  die  opera,  I  have  watched  you  through  all 
your  troubles.  I  know  what  your  conduct  has  been  from  first  to  last, 
and  I  can  only  tell  you  that  there  is  not  another  man  in  London  I 
should  feel  so  proud  to  call  my  son-in-law." 

How  much  beyond  his  fere  can  St  Patrick  have  given  die  driver 
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that  hansom  to  take  bini  to  Highbury  at  the  pace  whidi  bo  is 
going  now  ? 

Cloni  op«nK  die  door  hcreclf.  She  must  h.ivc  been  watching  for 
liitn  at  tlie  tlining-room  window  Tor  the  hsi  two  houis. 

" She  is  in  the  guden'  was  all  she  said  to  him ;  hut  it  was  quite 
enough. 

Ada  was  sitting  on  the  seat  under  the  horse-chestnut  tree.  She  had 
an  open  book  before  her,  but  it  bad  &llcn  upon  her  lap,  and  her  eyes 
were  fixed  u)>on  the  clouds  again.  She  bean  a  rapid  step  on  the 
winding  walk  which  leads  to  the  rustic  seat  Does  she  recognise  it? 
That  blush  must  he  the  antn-er. 

"  Ada,  dear  Ada,  loi^  ngo  1  had  hoped  to  have  spoken  to  you  the 
words  that  I  speak  today — (o  have  told  you  that  I  loved  you.  Then 
I  could  have  offered  you  wealth — a  position  amongst  the  highest  in 
the  bnd ;  but  it  was  not  to  be.  Ruin  came  between  us.  Now  I  can 
only  offer  you  a  humble  home.  Suclt  as  it  is,  will  you  share  it  with 
me?" 

Ada  did  not  answer,  but  he  took  her  unresisting  hand,  and  drew 
her  to  his  heart 

As  soon  as  Clara  had  seen  St.  Patrick  Smith  arrive,  she  put  on  her 
bonnet  and  went  out  to  ctll  on  Mrs.  Bailey,  senior,  also  to  do  some 
sliopping.  When  «l)e  came  honve  she  went  into  tlie  parilcn.  She 
began  to  hum  an  air  when  she  entered  the  walk  which  led  to  the 
seat  beneath  the  horse-cliestnut  tree;  consequently,  wlien  she  anivcd, 
Ada  was  silling  at  one  end  of  the  seat,  and  St.  Patrick  at  the  other. 
She  stood  in  front  of  them,  and  took  out  her  watch. 

"  Three  hours  and  a  quarter,"  she  said,  '*  on  a  garden  scat,  in  the 
second  week  in  November.  Well,  Ada,  I  mipjiose  you  will  not  catdi 
cold  to-day.  Perhaps  now  you,  will  come  to  <linner.  Kir.  St  P-atrick 
Smith,  wilt  you  fovour  us  with  your  company  ?  " 

Ada  and  St  Patrick  would  both  have  preferred  tliat  their  wedding 
thould  have  Iwen  a  ((uiet  one,  but  to  tliat  Mn.  Stanley  objected  most 
decidedly;  so,  like  <tutiful  children,  of  course  thry  yielded  die  point 

Smith  evaded  ginng  a  list  of  the  friends  he  wishc<l  invited  fortome 
time,  but  Mrs.  Stanley  extracted  it  frotn  him  at  last  Itoagine  her 
delight,  when  she  found  Lord  Brighton's  name  at  the  head  of  the 
list— Groomsman,  1x>rd  Wesisea ;  Lcffd  George  Atbeikigh,  had  already 
made  Mnt  Sunley's  ac<tuaintance.  He  had  met  her  second 
daughter,  Grace,  at  Clara's  house,  and  taken  rather  a  fancy  to  that 
young  lady.    So  he  made  CUr*  lake  him  to  call  in  Uttoxeter  S<iuarc. 

Mrs.  Stanley  was  very  incased ;  but  when  she  came  to  know  the 
young  nobknun  better,  she  found  lliat  tlK  vicaautc  tit  Vns  -v:>.>i^«w 
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ance  was  not  wholly  without  alloy.     When  he  discovered  that  pre- 
parations were  being  made  for  the  wedding,  he  said  to  Mrs.  Stanley, — 

"  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  in  which  I  take  so  great  an  interest 
as  a  wedding.  Whenever  there  is  one  in  any  branch  of  our  family, 
they  always  send  for  me,  and  I  may  say,  that  I  am  generally  entrusted 
with  its  management  Now  if  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  you,  I 
shall  be  only  too  happy." 

In  an  evil  hour  for  her  own  comfort,  Mrs,  Stanlej-,  misled  by  the 
solemn  eiqDression  of  his  countenance,  said  that  she  was  veiy  much 
obliged,  and  that  she  should  be  veiy  glad  to  consult  him.  This  he 
chose  to  construe  into  a  general  permission  to  call  evei^-  day  (his 
own  friends  were  all  out  of  town).  Whenever  he  could  persuade 
Mrs.  Stanley  to  entnist  him  with  a  commission  he  created  endles 
confusion ;  and  Grace,  aged  seventeen,  abetted  him  in  the  mischief. 

At  last  Mrs.  Stanley  confessed  Co  Ada,  that "  he  worried  her  out 
of  her  life."  Upon  which  Smith  forbade  him  the  house  until  the 
wedding. 

The  wedding-day  came  at  last 

The  eight  bridesmaids  alt  fell  in  love  with  Lord  Brighton ;  and 
indeed  they  could  not  do  less,  con»dering  the  speech  he  made  irtien 
he  returned  thanks  for  them. 

He  gave  Ada  a  veiy  handsome  purse. 

"  You  will  not  refuse  my  humble  offering  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Oh  no,  my  lord,"  replied  Ada.  She  had  expected  that  he  would 
have  given  her  a  necklace,  or  something  of  that  sort  She  did  not 
think  of  what  the  purse  might  contain. 

"  Remember,  then,"  he  said,  "  that  is  yours,  your  husband  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.    You  are  to  be  sure  to  spend  it  all  in  bonnets." 

The  purse  contained  a  cheque  for  six  thousand  pounds — the 
amount  he  had  originally  advanced  to  St  Patrick. 

The  happy  couple  are  gone  at  last. 

They  are  to  spend  the  honeymoon  in  Paris.  Ada  has  never  been 
there  ;  and  now  she  will  see  it  to  great  advantage  with  St  Patrick 
for  a  guide. 

Of  course  some  of  the  bridesmaids  are  crying,  as  in  duty  bound. 
Grace  Stanley  sets  them  the  example,  until  she  sees  Lord  George 
putting  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  and  then  looking  at  it,  to  ascer- 
tain accurately,  he  informs  her,  whether  he  is  crying  or  not  Then 
she  changes  her  mind  and  laughs  at  him. 

And,  now,  two  weddings  having  been  satisfactorily  effected,  our 
stoiy  must  draw  to  a  close,  unless  indeed  we  glance  a  little  farther 

o  the  future,  in  order  to  infonn  our  readers  that  both  couples  are 


quite  luppy.  We  tnitt  that  if  trt  have  succeeded  in  depicting  their 
chiiructers  as  wc  intended  to  do,  this  is  n  point  upon  which  our  readers 
would  not  Tccl  much  doubt. 

Adft  nnd  St  Patrick  have  taken  a  house  in  Balaklara  Grove,  which 
is  within  a  convenient  distance  of  Ultoxetcr  Square.  The  firm  of 
Kushwonh  and  Smith  arc  doing  reinarkAbly  wuU  ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  before  many  years  are  over,  St.  I*!itrick  may  be  as  rich 
05  he  was  when  we  fintt  introduced  him  to  our  readers.  Hat  even 
in  that  event,  it  a  not  probable  iliat  he  would  care  to  re-piirchasc 
Brompion  tSrange.  He  has  taken  some  interest  lately  in  election 
matters  in  the  City,  where  he  is  much  respected,  and  very  much 
liked.  If  he  is  us  successful  in  business  as  he  seems  likely  to  be  at 
present  it  has  been  suggested  that  lie  would  be  a  good  man  to 
represent  the  City  in  tlie  House  at  some  future  lime.  l.or<I  Brighton 
asked  him  to  stand  for  a  Government  borough  a  short  time  ago ;  but 
he  thought  the  affairs  of  Kushworth  and  Smith  required  all  his  time 
at  present. 

And  Ad.i.  Ada  is  very  fond  of  coming  into  the  city  to  bring  htm 
home,  according  to  his  fancy  the  first  night  he  met  her  in  Uttoxeter 
Square. 

Sometimes  she  appears  there  at  rather  an  early  hour  in  the  aAer- 
noon,  and  carries  him  off  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  She  is  a  little 
anxious  in  her  own  mind  for  fear  he  should  do  too  much  work. 

Clara  and  Richard  are  settled  at  Highbury,  and  still  retain  the 
management  of  "  The  Parthenon,"  which  has  quite  fulfilled  Lord 
George's  prognostications,  and  is  one  of  the  best  paying  theatres  in 
London.  They  roust  be  making  a  fortune  rapidly,  but  Uiey  have  no 
intention  of  retiring  for  some  years  to  come,  for  they  are  both  fond 
of  their  profession. 

Lord  George  has  entered  the  House,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of 
some  of  his  friends,  has  made  one  or  two  remarkably  good  speeches. 
There  was  a  good  dciil  of  what  a  cclcbnited  statesman  has  called 
"  chaff"  in  them,  but  the  flousc  did  not  like  them  any  the  worse  for 
that  He  is  looked  upon  as  a  "  rising  young  man,"  and  in  Ae  event 
of  a  vacancy,  will  probably  be  made  an  under  sccrctar}'. 

Lord  Brighton  is  precisely  the  same  as  he  has  been  for  many  years 
past,  and  as,  in  common  with  the  counliy,  we  hope  he  will  remain 
for  many  yean  to  come. 

Lord  Westsea  is  still  collecting  materials  for  anotlier  spccdi ;  at 
least,  that  is  Ijjrd  George's  report  of  him.     The  Smiths  and  the 
Baileys  see  him  occasionally.     Richaiil  is  ioT\4  oS.  vStia^  Oara.  •&■■»». 
ircstsea  Jtnows  the  particulars  of  St.P«ncVib  Va.\cMvft.  \*  ^^™^  * 
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coming  to  Highbury  i-ery  often,  for  fear  she  should  many  hira 
somebody. 

Arc  there  any  more  or  our  minor  characters  waiting  for  final  notes 
in  this  siory  of  Bcmi-Bohcmia?  Ves;  wliat  of  Mr.  Knsscll,  the  copyist? 
He  is  holding  a  crcditnblc  and  paiticulnily  comrortablc  appointment 
in  Smith's  house.  And  MifDciss.  VSlist  would  he  say  if  he  was 
IbrgotlcD  ?  Mr.  Miffkios  has  gone  upon  the  tui^  and  is  now-  in  pail- 
nerahip  witli  his  friend,  Mr.  Chin-crs.  We  imagine  he  must  have 
done  well  tliis  year  on  the  Derby,  the  Oaks,  ami  the  Chester  Cup. 

And  this  is  our  story.  It  is  founded  upon  true  passages  in  re«[ 
lives,  and  love  has  been  the  guiding  influence  throughout, — the  old- 
Eashioned  human  passion  which  sways  the  destinies  of  all  classes  of 
people,  in  society  or  out  of  society.  If  our  leading  characters  have 
lived  rather  in  the  shadow  of  society's  sunny  world,  they  have  lieeo 
none  the  less  human ;  and  we  may  take  credit  for  discovering  irulh 
and  love,  and  honour  and  generosity,  out  of  that  high  estate  Irom 
which  St  Patrick  Smith  fell,  when  the  great  lord  gave  his  daughter 
awayaflcrihcmaDnerof  too  many  who  are  princes  in  society. 

But  let  us  not  be  unjust  to  that  oft  maligned  Upper  Ten.  Ful- 
filling the  duties  of  the  historian,  have  we  not  bad  to  record  noble 
acts  of  liicndship  on  the  part  of  distinji^ished  members  of  that  aristo- 
cratic world,  who  have  found  and  acknowledged  distinguisJicd  merit 
outsde  the  magic  pale  ?  Out  of  society  and  in  society  tlic  world  is 
not  half  so  bad  as  it  seems :  and  if  the  reader  does  not  discover  a 
l>etter  one  for  himself,  we  .isk  his  permission  to  let  that  be  the  rooml 
which  our  story  of  "  Not  in  Society  "  shall  point  and  adorn. 
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IS  well  knonn  thai  every  )-e»r 
in  November  ihr  autlioriiics  of  the 
Stationers'  Company  Mill  proceed 
to  Lambeth  I'alace  to  present  liis 
Gmcc  of  Canterbury  with  the 
(Arlicsl  copiet  of  tlie  almanacs  for 
I  he  new  year,  works  which  by  a 
special  privilege  of  ancient  stand- 
ing they  alone  were  entitled  to 
publish.  The  theory  wu,  that  the 
production  of  aUnanao,  like  that 
of  printing  the  Bible,  was  the  ex- 
'  elusive  right  of  the  two  Unircr- 
'  lilies  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  that  they  told  this  privilege 
to  llic  SutioncrV  Company  for  an 
:innual  sum,  reserving,  however, 
[he  right  of  llic  Archbishop  o( 
Canterbury  and  the  Hisbop  of 
London  for  the  time  being  to  revise  them.  Now  all  this  tnay  have 
been  very  well,  and  a  most  proper  arranEen'cnt  too,  at  a  time  when 
the  clergy  were  the  sole  depositories  of  learning,  and  either  by  tliem- 
sclvcs  or  their  deputies  could  see  that  the  tides  and  ccli|Mc«  were 
rightly  reckoned  ;  but  surely  the  whole  afliiir  had  become  a  ludicrous 
Earee  wben,  as  Lord  North  told  the  House  of  Commons  in  JJ7$,  the 
one  hundred  and  thirteenth  issue  of  "  Poor  Kobin's  Almanac,"  though 
published  under  the  revision  of  the  Archbisliop  and  Bishop,  contained 
a  quantity  of  matter  compared  with  uhich  "the  worst  pan  of  Roches- 
ter's poems  is  ladies'  rcftding,"  It  is  not  at  nil  likely  that  any  inde- 
licacy would  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  life-tenants  of  Lambeth  or 
FuUuun  Palace ;  but,  no  doubt,  the  fact  that  the  most  senseless  absur- 
dities  were  nsued  year  by  )'car  to  the  world  under  the  aiupioes  of  religion 
and  learning,  as  embodied  in  the  episcopate,  had  a  tendency  to  lower  the 
respect  for  nllglcn  Uself  and  its  heada.  Insuchasiat,eoC<.\>,vcw^i^t«Kf 
petitors  arose :  the  Stationers'  Coinpatty  abooV  m  \\\cti  ^Vw*,T«i&."w»*'ftw-  , 
tbem  o/?  betng  wcQ  aware  of  ihe  mcaiwns  o^  V^«  c^i"  C.w,t»s.  vi'^^'"*  * 
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the  Ephcsijns."  Just  forty  ynra  ngQ,  then,  the  Siationcrt*  Company  were 
in  possesion  tX  this  absurd  monopoly  ;  but  in  tint  year  the  monopoly 
WAS  doomed.  There  wu^FriDcis  Moore,  physician,"  who  commenced  his 
otrccr  of  impotciire  in  1698.  He  then  dated  his  productioos  from  the 
sign  of"  t.tlly'i  Head,  in  Crown  Court,  near  Cupid's  Bridge,  in  Lnnibcth 
Parish,'  where  he  advertised  for  sale  his  "  famous  familisr  family  cathanie 
uid  diuceilc  purgative  pills."  Here  the  author  alto  cure*  "all  sorts  of 
agues  at  once;  "  and  he  added,  in  the  iiue  spirit  of  his  ulnunac,  that 
"this  dislemijicr  often  comes  by  supernatural  means,  which  Is  the  reason 
that  it  will  not  yidd  to  natural  means."  As  Mr.  Charles  Knight  remarks, 
"when  in  1S27  the  alnuinac  sump  was  fifteen  pence,  the  people  of  Eog- 
I.ind  who  c;>ll  themselves  so  enlightened,  voluntarily  taxed  tbcmsdvcs  to 
pay  a  yearly  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  to  the  g;uvcrninent  for  per- 
mission to  rc.id  the  anticiuated  trash  which  first  obtained  currency  aitd 
belief  at  a  time  when  every  village  had  its  witch,  aiwl  every  churchyard 
its  ghost,  when  agues  were  cured  by  diarnn,  and  stolen  spoons  recovered 
by  rustic  incantations."  Surely  it  was  full  time  forty  years  ago  that 
"  Francis  Moore,  physician,"  sliould  be  bodily  dealt  with  aisd  dsspaidud. 
Though  even  then  the  "  schoolmaster  "  was  "  abroad,"  yet  no  ooBMlion 
nssaulls  would  do.  He  would  sunivc  ridicule,  as  "  Partridge's  Almanac" 
survived  the  ridicule  and  wit  of  Swift,  although  tsaac  Bickcrtiafle  had 
killed  the  real  alnun.tc  for  a  time,  and  had  fri^itened  the  seer  from 
attempting  to  set  it  up  again.  The  StationerV  Company,  however,  were 
not  to  be  so  easily  foiled  or  beaten  :  they  were  many  in  number,  not  an 
individual ;  am)  as  they  could  not  bhish  in  their  corporate  capacity,  M 
neither  would  they  yield. 

"  Defendit  numerui,  jundnqoe  nmbone  pUHge^* 

They  \i.\A  the  impudence  to  invoke  the  ghost  of  Partridge,  .ind  to  publisli 
a  **  i*;irtriilh-e'i  Almanac,"  with  a  portrait  t£  the  once-sUin  jnd  fairly  di»- 
comAted  astn^oger.  They  were  resol^-ed  that  he  sbouM  6ght  in  ihcir 
cause,  Like  the  fsblcd  son  of  Panthous  ;  and  the  almanac  for  iSiS,  pub- 
lished by  the  Sutiooers,  and  authorised  and  (in  theory)  revised  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  bore  upon  its  title  the  portrait  of  Partridge,  with 
the  mono,  "Elutm  martuiu  loquUnr."  Another  astrological  almanac  itr 
18:8  still  existed,  published  under  the  tame  high  auspices,  and  moddhd 
after  ili«  palmy  days  of  Lilly  and  Gadbury.  Another  almanac,  entiiled 
"  Moore  Improved,"  and  professing  to  be  especially  adapted  for  Eaimas 
and  county  gentlemen,  and  going  largely  into  cattle  Uin,  and  ibc  ^t^r^tff 
of  horses,  oxen,  and  dogs,  was  as  impudent  in  its  astrology  as  iu  great 
ancestor,  on  n-hom  the  author  professed  to  have  stolen  a  march.  Indeed 
even  so  laic  as  the  year  iSlS;  all  the  atmaiuci  issued  by  the  Stalinocn' 
Company  had  their  safe  propbccics — prob.iUy  kept  in  staodtag  typc~' 
titat  on  a  paiticular  day  of  the  curTent  )-car  there  would  be  nia  or  sim* 
shine,  that  "  there  would  be  ijood  «««hcT  for  ilic  hay-seaaoo  about  July, 
And  in  August  &nc  ha,nc«L'«i«a.ftina!iWN.\>^^<^vUlfctk'iBA«MjuS&.'  U 
Swift's  wonderful  piece  ois<*^cmt^^^atw»*T,\i^.^»«*i«|*'A■*w^iv^l^^ 
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lie  makes  ihc  old  »nncr  confess  his  **  impositions  on  th«  people  '  and  say 
honestly,  "we  hsvc,  sir,  a  common  form  for  all  these  ihings ;  lu  to  rordcUing 
the  weather,  we  never  meddle  with  that,  but  leave  It  to  the  printer,  who  takes 
the  prophecies  out  of  any  old  almanac  that  he  thinks  fit."  Now  this  Mate- 
menl.  which  really  look*  as  If  It  M-cre  a  joke  when  uttered  a  century  and  \ 
half  >iKo,  i.i  easily  proved  to  be  literally  true  as  late  as  1827,  by  comparing 
Ihe  almanac  of  tJie  reign  of  Charles  II,  with  that  of  George  11.,  and  both 
with  that  of  Gcor^  IV.  Tlic  only  variation  in  the  wcailier  prophecies 
was  to  be  found  in  "  Poor  Robin's  Almanac  "  for  tSiS,  when  Poor  Robin 
completed  his  i68th  )-car,— a  drivelling  idiot,  still  cleaving  lo  his  old 
absurdities.  Can  any  reader  of  this  day  imagine  that  such  was  literally 
and  strictly  the  case  only  forty  years  ago,  and  that  in  the  year  when  the 
LoodonUniversity  was  opened,  and  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  oWsf/ut 
Knowledge  was  commencing  its  work,  such  lines  as  the  following  could 
haivcbecn  found  at  the  head  of  the  calendar  for  January  ?— 

"  If  it  (lon'i  snow, 
I  rion'l  ciie  ; 
But  if  it  fivMct, 
'  It  ma*  u  it  pleucs  ; 

And  then  I  tneeto. 
And  my  n<nc  tilow." 

Such  being  the  case,  Mr.  Charlci  Knight  joined  forces  triih  Mr.  M.  D. 
Hill,  Lord  Brougham,  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  tli«  bte  Lord  Wrotiesley,  And 
Admiral  Ucaiifon,  and,  aided  by  some  wrangler)  of  Cimbiidge,  produced 
inn  monthihcfirst  volume  of  that ''  British  Almanac  "  which  has  nppc.trcd 
yearly  ^incc  ihnt  dale,  revised,  not  by  indolent  und  ignorant  prelates,  but 
by  able  .ind  sensible  maihcmaiici-ias,  and  telling  us  thciidcs  and  eclipies, 
leaves  the  rest  of  the  future  in  the  hands  of  Providenoe,  and  embraces 
in  its  volume  a  fund  of  matciiaU  and  statistics  useful  alike  for  ptesent 
information  and  for  future  reference,  Tlianks  to  Mr.  C.  Kniglit,  the 
prtslige  of  "  Old  Moore  "  is  gone,  though  hc  is  neither  d»d  dot  buticd. 
From  thai  day  fontard,  howcwr.  the  day  of  ihc  old  almanacs  was  gone  ; 
tlicirsunwas  set ; '"  useful  knowledge"  heat  "useless  ignorance"  out  of  the 
field.  The  repeal  of  the  duty  on  almanacs  in  general  threw  open  the 
trade  in  those  articles  of  commerce :  and  the  competition  thus  created 
lias  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  Stationers'  Company  lo  produce  some- 
thing more  worthy  of  themselvea  and  their  noble  Hall,  and  less  unworthy 
of  presentation  at  Lambeth  falacc. 


T»E  great  meteor  that  appeared  at  al>out  midnight  on  the  71I1  of  the 
past  montli  deserves  a  note.  It  was  just  one  of  thoic  sort  of  celestial 
marvels  that  one  reads  about  and  wonders  at  with  a  u>uP{OH  of  disbdief 
in  our  surprise.  The  light,  the  writer  hereof  estimates  from  his  own  gb- 
scrvation,  was  fully  four  times  as  bright  as  that  of  the  moon  at  the  lime  ; 
and  the  moon,  altliougli  nejir  the  last  quaner,  "■as  very  brilliant,  enabtinc 
one  easily  to  read  bold  print  Or  take  vbe  unic  (tom  owi?.  *».li^,  *:.ww(^ ; 
ntivtrly  few  people  in  England  aclttaWY  &»■«  VX«  TOeM«i»\i*«»».-wt '*! 
Vqu  I.,  N.  H.  tS6i.  -i^ 
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appeared  so  near  the  horiion  that  netghbouting  objects  obscured  it  Its 
lowness  induced  many  to  believe  that  it  fell  in  dose  proximity  to  them. 
One  declared  to  the  writer  that  it  descended  on  Sydenham  Hill,  while 
French  accounts  assert  positively  that  it  came  down  near  Paris,  and  that 
it  exploded  with  a  loud  report.  The  only  reliable  proof  that  it  touched 
the  earth  at  all  would  be  the  fragments  of  it,  and  we  do  not  hear  that  any 
of  these  have  been  ^scovered.  It  is  quite  likely  that  if  its  altitude  can 
be  obtained,  it  will  be  proved  to  have  been  many  miles  high  in  the  atmo- 
sphere i  but  data  for  this  determination  are  scanty,  the  meteor  having 
been  seen  by  scarcely  any  one  who  was  prepared  to  define  its  position 
accurately.  The  right  thing  to  do  when  such  a  great  bolide  is  seen,  is  to 
carefully  note  the  stars  nearest  to  which  it  appears  and  disappears.  As 
a  knowledge  of  the  stars'  names  is  not,  however,  an  ordinary  acquisition, 
the  next  best  thing  is  to  estimate  as  closely  as  possible  the  altitude  and 
compass  bearing  of  the  points  of  appearance  and  collapse.  Observations 
of  this  kind,  made  by  different  obscr^-crs  many  miles  apart,  combine  to 
fix  the  absolute  height  of  the  body  above  the  earth's  surface,  and  thus 
afford  valuable  infonnation  to  meteoric  science.  Vague  statements  and 
fanciful  descriptions  are  of  no  use  at  all.  While  talking  of  meteors,  let 
us  not  forget  that  there  may  possibly  be  a  display  on  the  night  of  the  1 3th 
or  14th  of  this  month  ;  it  is  bj-  no  means  certain,  indeed  it  is  improbable, 
that  there  will  be  such  a  show  as  that  of  1866,  still  there  may  be  more 
meteors  than  any  ordinary  fine  night  exhibits. 


A  WHOLESALE  means  of  bribing  at  elections  is  supposed  to  be  cut 
off  by  disfranchising  persons  employed  as  messengers  and  in  olher 
capacities.  A  correspondent,  learned  in  "  election  t.ictics,"  says,  this  ivill 
be  cleverly  evaded  by  employing  an  opponent's  voters.  A  West  Midland 
newspaper  a  few  weeks  ago  deseribed  a  system  of  "  treating"  practised  :vt 
a  recent  election  in  that  district  : — 

"  Ccrt:iin  of  the  ciiiilidale's  frieixis  h.ive  a  clever  way  of  evading  the  Tribcn- 
Act,  Thpy  hold  a  [joliticnl  meeting  ;  and,  of  course,  llicre  must  be  somclliing  to 
drink  on  tlie  occasion.  This  is  arranged  in  vnrioQs  ways.  Hero  is  one  way. 
*'  How  long  is  this  poker  ?"  savs  some  j'crsofi,  who  knows  what  he  i^  about,  lo 
another  similarly  situalt^d,  *' Don't  know  *'  is  the  response.  "I-,  it  three  j'ardsT' 
*'  No,  il  aint."  "Bel  yon  Hvc  sov?,  it  is."  *'Dtmc>"  sai-s  (he  other.  The  poker 
is  measured,  the  wnpcr  is  V^<\,  and  of  course,  the  winiter  is  libcr.Tl  enough  lo  5]H;nd 
the  money  for  the  beiiefil  of  the  compniiy." 

Apropos  of  electioneering  (and  wc  shall  soon  be  in  the  midst  of  a  fierce 
ligbi),  Mark  Lemon,  in  ''  Wait  for  the  End,"  tells  a  capital  ston'  of 
Morden.  We  believe  Mordcn  of  the  stori'  is  in  reality  a  famous  Lincoln- 
shire borough.  The  Roek  Club  usually  determined  the  Morden  elections, 
and  David  Locke  was  a  confidential  agent ; — 

"  On  the  eve  of  an  election  the  club  met,  and  invited  Mr.  David  Locke  to 
attend,  .ind  stale  (he  political  opinions  of  his  candidate.  When  pipes  and  beer, 
those  necessary  adjuncts  lo  deliberation,  had  been  supplied,  Mr.  David  Locke 
rose,  Slick  in  hand,  and  proceeded  lo  business. 

"  '  Gentlemen  of  Ihe  Rock  Club,'  he  would  say,  'I  am  here  to  solicit  your  votes 
and  inleresl  for  Mr.  Blank.  As  lime  is  of  consequence  lo  all  of  as,  I  will  at  once 
»*ate  Ihe  opinionj  of  my  principal.     He  is  a  man  of  bis  W(wd,  and  his  polilkaJ 
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onnioM  eUcni!  to — .'    Here  lie  iroiild  cive  two  blom  with  hi*  illck  upon  the 

"Tills  dccliiaiign  would  be  klmtin  hi|;ht]r  unMlitfadory  to  Ihe  mwlio^  ftod 
knut  cflci  of '  Ob  I  nol  tluLt  won't  do  I'  c»inpc>l]ed  the  onilor  to  proceed. 

"  'Mr.  Blank,  eenllemen,  i*  not  an  otnlinale  man,  uDtrilUnc  lo  be  guided  in 
wmc  wiiy  br  the  opioioni  ol  hi*  tonilituent*.  and  thtjefete,  1  do  not  bnlute  to 
My  fur  him  —three  btowi  with  the  sikit,  folWed  'bf  mote  disMlidactlon. 

'"  There  ii  rcuon  in  roa*Hiieegn' Mr.  Locke  tnmid  conlbncv  *  Mid.  gentle- 
men, I  CAn  iMucc  jou,  ihM  Mr.  Blank  will  mite  from  ibe  eoaicat->and  wdtrlo  to 
with  my  eonaiircnc^  ud  by  my  advioe,  onleit  you  w«  utlded  with  '—five  bbwv 
of  the  itick. 

"  The  falhcrt  of  Ihc  club  would  ihcn  put  llieir  wicl«il  old  hfads  logetlicr,  auid 
whiiper  mjuletioiisly  for  a  few  niiuuta.  IJuviiig  tlicir  dciibcraliun,  Mt.  i>a»id 
Locke  mumcd  liU  lim,  tiullunoA  ii]>  ItU  Uinl,  crccy  b»tloti,  and  placing  his 
divining  rod  iinilcr  liu  arm.  isvaiird  ^iTnly  the  mull  nf  the  uontcrrnor.  If  the 
clMlnnaQ  of  (he  clob  tlicn  timik  tivi-  limc^  iiuon  the  tabic,  Mr,  David  Locke  again 
refflored  bi*  hat,  and  rc|>ealcd  the  myviic  number  ofblows.  If,  on  ilie  other  bond,  Ihe 
di^rmtR  eneecled  that  number  by  only  one  lap,  Mr.  David  Locke  looked  his 
contempt  of  the  Msenriiljr,  >nd  retired  trithont  a  word,  Need  we  wy,  that  the 
Uuwi  upon  Ihe  Uble  iadicated  Ihe  number  of  guineM  M  which  Mr.  Locke  wu 
wining  <o  have  thoM  political  biutei  knocked  down  to  him  I" 


of  the  itick.  ^1 

t"  The  falhcrt  of  Ihe  club  would  ihcn  put  llieir  wickeil  old  heads  locetlicr,  auid  ^H 

cnMrman  oi  ine  ci<>i>  men  timin  iivi-  iimc^  ii^n  me  lauic,  nir,  Liavxi  lockc  again  i 

Iwillinf;  to  have  thoM  political  biutei  knocked  down  to  him  I"  ^^A 

WakeReld,  VannouUi,  Nottingham,  itnd  liriatol,  dispense  with  all  this  ^| 

kind  of  mv3ti.T\' :  but  tlicir  mcinl>cri  sontchuw  tret  unscuted.  and  thu  Rock  ^ 
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kind  of  mysttrj' ;  but  tlicir  mcml>cr*  sonichow  yet  un»cutcd,  and  the  Rock 
Club,  wc  beli«vi;,  bonstcd  ihnt  it  never  lost  a  man. 


TM  »un  is  the  priraari-  source  of  well-nigh  cver^-  description  of  mc- 
chaiticB]  force  thni  wc  employ  upon  ihc  eiilh.  CoiU  it  only  "bottled 
sunshine;"  wrndmills  and  walcrmills  derive  ihdr  motions  from  solar 
.ij;ency ;  cvcji  manual  power  is  directly  obtained  from  food  which  is 
raniured  and  ripened  by  the  sun's  influenct  The  sun  is  the  sIotehouM 
of  the  forces  of  the  universe.  The  idea  must  have  occurred  to  many 
whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  apply  t)ic  sun's  heal  directly  to  the 
production  of  motive  power,  and  Ericsson,  of  caloric  engine  notoriety, 
has  brought  the  qucnion  to  a  practicRl  issue.  He  finds  by  cxpcricncnt 
and  deduction  that  the  heating  power  of  the  sun  on  a  surface  of  lo  feet 
ac|unrc  if.e.  loo  sqtiare  feet],  is  equivalent  in  mechanical  power  to  more 
than  that  of  one  horse  ;  from  this  he  infers  tlie  sniount  of  power  derivable 
from  a  square  mile  of  sunlit  country',  and  his  results  arc  very  startling. 
But  figures  may  be  m.idc  to  prcn-c  anjiliing.  Ericsson,  however,  pre* 
us  something  more  tangible.  He  has  made  three  different  motors,  which 
work  by  solar  heat,  and  which  he  hence  calls  teiar  tHginet.  One  is  im- 
pelled by  sun-generated  sicam,  the  others  by  hoc  air  ;  and  by  Iliis  time, 
if  anticipated  success  has  been  realised,  bread  has  been  prepared  from 
flour  ground  by  one  of  these  machines.  Greatness  and  wealth  come  to 
nations  and  people  in  proportion  as  they  have  greater  of  less  itorcs  of 
natural  force  at  thcii  command.  The  counir)'  that  has  a  coal-field,  and 
the  man  who  lMsarunningsirc.ini  tm  his  estate,  have  each  sources  of 
profit  which  others  not  so  favoured  do  not  sharci  If  Ericsson's  hopes  are 
fulfilled,  there  will  be  more  equality  in  this  jMrticular ;  all  will  h^y^^ 
power  at  (heir  command,  and  they  wtw  can  viv:  vv  tiws«.  tswtwvwwiiPi  -w^ 
be  the  best  off.     The  tropics  will  bcal  »h<:  vci\c*,\\ofcV«t. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
OF    SYLVAN  US    URBAN. 


THE  ANCESTRY  OF  SIR  MAHTIN  FROBISHER. 

Hs.  Ukbah,— Although  Sir  Maitiii  Frobiaher  rose  to  bp  one  ofEngfawft 
greMest  sea-captains,  at  a  time  when  England's  maritime  tmdeitakiiigs  ad 
successes  were  engrossing  the  attrition  of  the  whole  civilised  wotid,  die 
■odal  position  of  his  family,  and  his  own  eariy  histoiy,  have  been  snffend 
to,  remain  id  an  obscurity,  which  is  certainly  not  creditable  to  the  natioB. 
For  lack  of  informatioD  respecting  him,  it  has  been  customary  to  regaid 
bim  as  a  mere  adventorer,  who,  through  some  straiqre  chances,  h^qiened  to 
become  a  pramineat  man ;  but  one  whose  prominence  was  fofgotten  as 
soon  as  his  services  were  dosed  in  death,  because  nobody  knew  aByUuug 
of  him,  except  what  was  noted  in  his  public  career.  This  obscurity  i% 
however,  due  only  to  the  negligence  of  those  who  first  undertook  to  compile 
a  narrative  of  his  services.  His  renovra  as  a  navig^or,  and  his  fanrciy 
and  skill  as  an  admiral,  have  given  him  a  position  in  the  anaals  of 
English  maritime  adventure  and  naval  warfanv  as  eminent  as  that  of  any 
of  his  colleagues  or  successors ;  yet  every  generation  that  has  read  of  bii 
exploits,  has  contented  itself  with  knowing  that  he  was  bom  somewhere 
in  Yorkshire  ;  but  when,  where,  or  of  what  stock,  was  a  matter  of  the 
most  profound  indifference  to  them.  He  was  bom  "nigh  Doncaster," 
says  Old  Fuller,  and  bred  up  to  navigation  from  his  youth.  Fuller  has, 
no  doubt,  given  us  the  report  that  was  common  in  his  day.  We  can 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  former  assertion,  if  it  be  accepted  broadly ; 
and  we  can  show  cause  why  we  should  admit  it  is  very  probable  the  latter 
may  be  true  also,  but  we  have  not  the  means  of  proving  ii  beyond  dispute. 
Other  writers  have  repeated  tlie  statement  that  he  was  of  "  mean  "  birth, 
and  it  is  that  statement  we  are  more  particularly  prepared  to  deny. 

To  use  a  word  which  the  admiral  has  often  heard  uttered  by  his  old 
foemen,  the  Spaniards,  Martin  Frobisher  was  beyond  dispute  a  hidaigo^ 
a  gentleman,  and  the  descendant  of  gentlemen.  John  Hopkinson,  a 
Yorkshire  genealogist,  who  was  bom  within  a  few  miles  of  Altofis,  the 
seat  of  the  Frobishers,  in  1610,  has  compiled  a  pedigree  of  the  admiral's 
family ;  and  although  it  is  as  full  of  inaccuracies,  as  such  documents  gene- 
rally are,  it  disposes  of  the  statement  that  the  admiral  was  a  man  of 
"  mean  "  birth.  According  to  the  pedigree,  John  Frobisher,  Esquire,  the 
third  of  that  name  and  condition,  of  Chirke,  in  Flintshire,  had  by  his 
wife,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Bulkeley,  of  Beaumaris,  in 
Anglesea,  a  son  named  Tburstan  Frobisher,  who  married  a  Yoikduic 
Udy,  Grace,  the  daughter  of  John  Hyde.    The  date  of  the  maniage  it 
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not  pvcn,  bul  wc  lake  it  to  havt  been  iibout  llic  period  of  ilie  conquest 
of  Wdics  by  Edward  I.  The  niiliur)-  force*  of  Vorkihiie  ncte  nmply 
r«prc9CDtc<]  in  that  acrricc,  and  one  of  the  chic^  commanders  under  ihc 
kinf;,  was  Henry  de  Laci,  E»l  of  Lincoln,  and  biron  of  ronieftaci,  upuin 
whoK  eitiitct  the  FrobUhera  ufterwards  Milled.  The  |{rcaI-gnindton  of 
thh  Tl)uisl;tii,  John  Frobisher,  ICiquire,  was  the  founder  oif  ihc  Yorkshire 
taxKilf.  About  the  year  i]6o,  he  married,  Joan,  tlic  daughter  of  Sir 
Wiliiam  Sc-irgiU,  Knt.,  .Seneschal  of  I'oniefnct  Castle,  and  head  of  onCj 
of  the  most  famous  kniKhlly  houses  of  Vorkxhirc.  I 

After  the  death  of  Henry  dc  Lact,  the  barony  of  Poittefract  rev-erted  to 
the  crown,  through  ili«  dclint|uciicy  of  Alice  dc  Laci,  the  infamous  wife  of 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancuicr,  who  was  beheaded  for  rebellion  in  132:, 
After  holdmg  the  confiscated  esiatct  under  the  crown  for  many  years, 
KdwardIU.,in  the  twCDly*lifth  year  of  hii  reign,  granled  along  with  many 
others,  the  manors  of  Altofis  and  WarmJicld,  to  John  of  Caunt,  Earl  of 
Ricliinond.  The  Scargills  had  been  feudal  tenants  at  Aliofii  lor  many 
yearv  before  the  accostoo  of  John  of  Gaunt ;  and  31  William  Scarsill 
continued  chief  slcward  of  the  harony  of  Pontefract  after  the  accession, 
wc  shall  suppose  it  was  through  his  instrumentality  that  the  husband  of 
his  daughter  obtained  a  residence  on  the  estat»  which  liad  formerly 
been  possessed  by  some  member  of  her  family.  Up  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  \'III„  we  have,  ho we^■cr, discovered  no  means  of  ascenaimng  the 
exact  feudal  rank  of  the  Frobishers.  In  Barnard's  "  Survey  of  the  Honor 
of  Pontefraci,"  which  extends  from  1374  to  154$,  they  arc  not  entered  as 
nilitary  tenants,  nor  docs  their  name  appeor  in  the  list  of  high  sheriff* 
t/i  the  county.  From  the  acces«on  of  the  Lancastrian  kinjcs  to  the 
tTttJames  1.,  when  Altofis  was  among  the  manors  given  to  Queen  Anne 
Wt*  Joiniitrc,  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Frobishers  bad  been  held  by  the 
ciown :  yet  in  the  reign  of  I'hilip  and  Mary  scinte  pans  of  the  manor 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  Uunncys  of  Ncwland,  an  actjaining  village. 
Between  (he  Bunncys  and  tlio  Frobishers  there  was  fre<|uent  litigation  ; 
bul  every  cause  shows  that  the  Frobishers  did  not  hold  the  manor  as 
chief  tenants,  only  as  farmers.  Yet  this  oHice  appears  to  have  been 
iKairly  hereditary;  for  after  John  Frobishcr,  "fanner  of  Altofts  demesnes,' 
who  was  sued  in  the  Uuchy  Court,  in  1 5:9, "  for  waste  of  the  king's  woods, 
and  breach  of  the  custom  of  the  manor  in  levying  lines  of  the  lennnts 
and  non- residence  in  the  manor,"  we  find  his  son,  Francis,  in  the 
3Sth  Hen.  Vlll.;  and  in  the  ti;ign  of  i'hilip  and  Mary  Kdmuod  Ft»* 
bishcr  succeeds,  and  after  him,  in  the  28th  Elii.,  Mattyn  Frobyshcr 
occurs  as  the  queen's  farmer.  In  iSSS  Anthony  Frobishcr  was  vicar  of 
Darrington. 

During  these  reigns  it  is  certain  that  the  family  occupied  an  important 
pmtlion,  and  were  included  among  the  armigtri  of  Y'orkshire.  Thcii 
aniu  were  "  Ermine  on  a  fest,  eni^railed  between  three  griffins'  lieads 
erased  nbk,  a  greyhound  coxirant,  .irgent.  collared  gules."  After  their 
marriaf^e  with  the  ScargtUs,  each  succeeding  generation  of  the  Fiobishei* 
had  intcr-mnrried  with  the  proudest  famihes  of  the  district,  and  not  thr 
least  honourable  marriage  was  that  o(  FiatK\s  Yt«\M>\vn,'»'\'&\.^^^tr>MoaMj 
lAe  daughter  of  Sir  Briait  Hasting*,  ot  lc«t\W\e.VK,>Jttt  i^v^* 
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a  family  whose  members  had  allied  themselves  with  the  grreatest  peen 
of  the  land,  and  who  had  borne  England's  standard  in  most  of  the 
glorious  battles  she  had  won  under  the  Plantagenet  and  Lancastrian 
leaders.  Christiana  Hastings  was  the  descendant  of  John  Hastings,  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  and  the  remote  kinswoman  of  the  far  greater  Wairen 
Hastings  of  Indian  celebrity.  Her  father.  Sir  Brian,  was  high  sheriff  of 
Yorkshire  in  1^36-7-  It  was  he  whose  fierce  anger  it  required  aU  Cardinal 
Wolsey's  "  wholesome  exhortations  "  to  assuage.  Cavendish  tells  ns,  that 
when  about  to  take  possession  of  his  see,  the  cardinal  leamt,  "  that  there 
was  sprung  up  a  great  variance  and  deadly  hate  between  Sir  Richard 
Tempest,  KnL,  and  one  Mr.  Brian  Hastings,  then  being  but  an  esquire, 
between  whom  was  like  to  ensue  great  murder,  unless  some  mean  might 
be  found  to  redress  the  inconvenience  that  was  tike  to  ensue.  My  lord 
being  thereof  advertised,  lamenting  the  case,  made  such  means  by  hit 
wise  letters  and  other  persuasion,  thai  these  two  gentlemen  were  conieot 
to  resort  unto  my  lord  at  Cawood,  and  there  abide  his  order,  high  and 
low,  A  day  was  appointed  fw  their  thither  resort,  at  which  day  they 
came  both  to  Cawood,  not  without  great  number  on  either  part  assem- 
bled."  The  feud  ended  without  evil  consequences,  and  tbe  brawlers 
separated,  "making  great  semblance  of  amity  and  love."  Francis  Fn>. 
bisher  was  a  witness  to  Sir  Brian's  will  (proved  Oct.  8,  1540),  wherein, 
after  ordering  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Oswald  of 
Sandall,  the  testator  makes  "  My  right  honorable  lorde  Admyrall,  in  whome 
all  my  special!  trust  is,  my  supervisor  of  this  my  will  and  testament,  and 
to  have  the  order  of  my  sone  (Sir  Francis  Hastings),  trusting  that  the 
said  lorde  will  be  goode  and  favorable  lorde  to  my  wif  and  my  sone,  as 
he  has  atwais  bene  to  me.''  \Vc  take  this  lord  admiral  to  have  been  Sir 
William  FiliWilliiim,  who  was  created  Ear!  of  Southampton  on  the  occa- 
sion of  (he  birih  of  Prince  Edward  in  1 537,  There  was  a  distant  kinship 
between  Hastings  and  FitiWilliam  ;  Sir  Edward  Hastings — who  bi'gan 
the  great  conlcniion  iii  curia  mililari  with  Reginald  Gray  for  the  right 
of  the  Innds,  honors,  .ind  arms  without  difference  of  John  Hastings,  the 
last  Earl  of  Pembroke  of  lli:it  name — liad  married  Joan  the  daughter  of 
Sir  William  FitzWilliam,  Knt.,  of  Sprotborough.  Sir  Brian  descendi-d 
from  ibis  m.irriage,  and  the  lord  ^idmiral  descended  from  the  lord  of 
Sprotborough.  It  i'i,  llicrefore,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  tiiher 
through  the  recommendaiion  uf  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  or  from  an 
ambition  to  achieve  the  suc(;c5S  which  he  had  achieved  by  following  in 
the  same  path,  that  the  boy  Martin  Frobishcr  went  to  sea ;  and  it  is  also 
very  probable  that  another  of  Eli!at>eth's  celebrated  admirals,  George 
Clifford,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  was  led  to  embrace  tiic  naval  profession  by 
the  same  means.  Tlic  earl  had  married  Mabel,  daughter  of  Henry  Lord 
Clifford  ;  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  his  spkndid  successes  which  induced 
young  George  Clifford  to  follow  in  his  kinsman's  footsteps.  At  all  events, 
as  regards  Frobishcr,  we  know  no  other  way  of  corroborating  the  state- 
ment in  the  *' Biographia  Brilannica,"  that  he  "was  brought  up  in  his 
youth  to  navigation,  either  through  his  own  or  his  friends'  choice." 
_  From  this  point  some  difficulty  in  settling  Martin  Frobisher's  position 
■n  his  family  arises,  and  that   through  the  inconsistency  of  the  pedigree 
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Francis  Frobahc*,  the  son-in-law  of  Sr  BrUn  Hastings,  was  recorder  of 
Doncattcr,  and  Also  mayor  of  tlul  borough  in  1535.  He  purchased  Innde 
in  Doncaiti-T,  and  ii  said  10  luivc  xrttlcil  a  branch  of  his  fiimily  in  that 
town.  Miller  C  History  of  Donca&icr  ")  found  the  dates  of  iIm  bdptismi 
of  several  of  his  grandchildicn,  the  children  of  WiJliaia  Frobisber,  who 
afterwardii  purvhaied  the  lordship)  of  Finoingle)r,  in  the  Doncuiei* 
Reei»tcr«,  bet  ween  the  ytars  \\(>i  and  ij^.  Hunter,  in  bit  "History 
of  South  YorkBhin.',"  says  Francis  Frobishcr  had  a  brother,  Barnanl,  who 
died  younj;,  after  marrying  a  daughterof  — —  York,  lea*  injt  two  children, 
the  younKC.  MarKaiei,  being  lupti/cd  at  Nornianton,  in  February,  iS4t, 
ulterc  her  father  was  buried  on  ibe  iit  »f  September,  ii4i.  It  is  pretty 
clear  that  the  elder  of  Ikctc  two  children  n-as  Martin  Frobishcr,  wlio,  at 
the  death  of  his  father,  must  have  been  of  tender  years,  and  utterly  in- 
capable of  luokiti);  after  liix  o«n  interctt.s.  Francis  Frobishcr  occurs  as 
(itnner  of  AlioCts  Manor  in  1 J43 ;  and  as  that  is  later  thaa  the  period  of 
Martin's  birth  and  Udmard'a  dcatli,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  uncle 
fJumed  the  manor  as  trustee  or  guardian  for  the  children.  Ilopkinsoa 
gircs  Manin  as  (he  son  of  Francis  Frobishcr  and  Cressy,  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Rogers,  of  Evctton  ;  thts  Francis  being  the  snindson  of  Uic  Re- 
corder of  Donciislcr. 

Inis66,  when  lAltcn  before  Dr.  Lewes  for  examination,  on  suspicion  of  hii  ^d 
liaviag  ititcd  out  avi-sscl  to  go  to  sea  as  a  pirate,  Martin  "Krobiscr"  is  said  ^^ 
to  be  of  Noniunion,  .ind  ih.it  is  the  parish  in  which  AltofU  is  situate.  That 
the  pedigree  is  in.iccurate  is  clcjr,  as  it  g'"**  **  ''>c  children  of  William 
Frobisber  (and  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Matthew  Boyiuon,  of  Bam* 
ston,  Fsq.],  those  whose  names  appear  in  tlic  register,  and  it  is  just  im* 
possible  for  any  child  bom  later  than  I56t  to  be  the  father  of  Sir  Martin, 
wbo  from  that  very  year  had  been  endeavouring  to  procure  tlie  equipment    _• 
of  an  expedition  to  discover  the  north-n-cst  pasutgc.  wk 

The  recorded  incidents  of  Frobither's  life  go  to  prore  tliat  he  was  aa  ■ 
Jtecomplishcd  navi^-ator  in  his  earliest  manhootL  I'tior  to  the  sailing  of 
his  first  e)i|>cdiiioii  for  the  discovery  of  the  north-west  [ia\sa£e,  in  15761 
he  is  said  to  have  been  urging  his  scheme  upon  the  .iltcntioo  of  those 
interested  in  maritime  discovery  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  This  would 
bring  his  first  ajptaiion  of  the  matter  to  is6i,  when  he  may  have  been 
about  twenty  years  of  age.  The  statements  are,  perhaps,  too  vayiic  to 
yield  any  accurate  deductions  ;  but  they  warrant  the  supposition  that  he 
had  developed  his  theory  almost  before  lie  had  arrived  at  the  period  of 
personal  responsibility  which  mature  age  brings.  The  long  years  of 
neglect  be  endured  arc,  therefore,  not  necessarily  the  result  of  fricndkss- 
ncss.  The  testchings  of  science,  when  enunciated  by  him,  young  and 
obscure,  would  be  regarded  by  the  unscientific  as  tlic  dreams  of  youthful 
enthusiasm  ;  the  ardent  solicit aiions  of  the  poor  adventurer  were  looked 
upon  by  iliosc  whose  prudence  was  burn  of  avarice,  as  the  diplomacy  1 
an  impostor  striving  to  recruit  his  exbausic<l  means  at  the  cxponie 
dupe  who  would  listen  Id  his  wiles  ;  and  so  Frubisher  nursed  hU 
in  impotence  often  bordering  upon  despair. 

That  Frobidicr's  circumsiances  xrcic  9.TaiVcnc&,  »»&  Vn. 
pmarioua  and  unsatisfactory  bcfoic  Iw  tt^tWeiV  *w  \rtXw>va% 
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rgovvrnmcnl,  Ihcre  it  evidence  to  sham.  Indeed,  wc  miglii  alino^l  main, 
tatiti  thit  his  povert)-,  and  the  galling  neglect  wtuch  Itctghtcued  it,  rouud 
his  fiery  spirit  into  open  dclinnce  of  the  authoritio.  In  the  LantdowK 
M.S.,  107,  p.'89  (((uotcd  by  Wrtglii),  it  the  foUooing  draft,  drawn  np  be- 
tween 1560  and  1570^  wliich  is  especially  curious  as  git'ing  us  an  inadeni 
in  his  obscure  life.  A  bill  was  introduced  to  insure  the  proper  mcasuriac 
of  coals  Ht  Newcastle  and  cUcnhcre  in  Ymkshirc,  and  the  bill  petitioned: 

I  •'  That  It  would  please  your  nujestic  of  your  princely  goudites,  10  gniunte 
your  leltcrt  paiciux  to  Martyn  Furbusher,  gentienun,  and  Kichard  Morlcv, 
of  London,  Kent'cman,  for  ihc  meASiiiinft  of  all  such  sea-coalct  as  arc 
there  lolil.  or  to  be  sold,  or  Uyilcn  :  ai>d  10  luvc  for  it  chamhemic  measur- 
inge  fowcr.pcnct,  iwo. pence  of  ihc  buyer,  and  tn-o-pcnce  of  the  seWw."' 
It  ii  probable  that  ni  this  time  Frobishcr  was  employed  in  the  coal  trade, 
the  marine  of  which  has  ainays  furnished  and  emplojcd  the  most  eRicient 
sailors  in  the  English  navy.  If  he  obtained  this  office,  his  tenure  of  it 
was  only  short,  in  i;66  he  had  projected  a  voyage  to  the  cojist  of 
Guinea.  Tliis  project  did  not  meet  with  the  approbalioo  of  the  Mthft- 
nties.  The  Mayor  of  Saltash  received  insinictions  10  seiie  the  ship  owntd 
by  him,  if  she  arrived  in  th^it  port.  But  she  did  not  arrive  ihere,  although 
Krobishcr's  caplure  was  effected  clscwhetv.  In  the  iniliclmeni  he  is  dc. 
scribed  as  of  "Normnnton,  co.  York  ;''  and  ihit  description  settles  the 
question  that  during  his  seafaring  career  he  still  held  hit  aneesinl 
property  ai  Aliofts. 

Tlie  story  of  the  intended  invasion  of  England  1>>*  I'hilip  of  Spain,  and 
the  pan  played  therein  by  Sir  John  Knvkins,  Frobishcr't  old  comrade, 
are  well  known.  The  events  connected  with  this  anticipated  descent 
occurred  in  that  period  of  Frobisber's  life  when  dis.ippointment  had 
rendered  him  more  dcspcrale~lhan  discreet.  Some  of  Ihc  roving  adveu- 
turcr-i  into  whotie  brotherhood  Iiis  professional  habits  had  entered  him, 
had  gone  aver  to  the  King  of  Spain,  The  most  notorious  of  these  was 
lipomas  .Stukcic}-,  the  cousin  of  Hawkins.  Siukcley  was  .1  "pirate" 
exactly  in  the  sense  that  Fiobiaher  was  a  pirate  ;  that  is,  Ik  was  a  bold 
freebooier,  ready  10  undertake  any  service  «'htch  would  yield  him  ample 
reward.  The  reasons  which  now  made  Siukeley  a  iraJtor  seemed  to  he 
weighing  powerfully  upon  the  mind  of  Frobishcr.  In  those  days,  men's 
ideas  of  patriotiim  were  mitigated  and  wArpcd  by  many  conflicting 
circumsiiinces.  Wlicihcr  it  "«/&%  Catholicism  or  self>intcmt,  or  a  comhi- 
nation  of  the  two  where  the  btter  prevTiiled,  which  carried  Stukelcy  over 
to  the  Spaniard,  it  is  not  for  us  lo  slop  to  inquire  ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
Frobisher,  actuated  by  self-interest  only,  iras  led  to  embrace  the  rival 
cause,  so  long  as  it  offered  htm  lucrative  employment  In  August,  1571, 
the  government  was  fitting  out  n  fleet  in  which  Frobisher  received  a  com- 
mand. At  length  the  storm  blew  over,  and  Frobisher  was  again  dis- 
missed, to  mirec  his  dejection  until  the  conspirators  offered  to  raise  him 
from  hi*  difliculties,  provided  he  would  enter  their  service.  In  March. 
1573,  Stukelcy  viat  endeavouring  to  raisea  force  in  Spain  for  Ihc  invasion 
of  Ireland,  Sir  \\'arliani  St.  Lcgcr  and  Jerome  Brett  being  his  chief 
Agents  in  England.    TV\cs<:  g,eti<AenM:n,<M'viV  nvVrcx  ^  ix^a^^Ai  vaAc,"  calcu- 

ialed  upon  raising  an  t.ni5.V«Vi  tow.\Tti£w&  amnwt  *«  t*SwiA«A  mA.  -w^ 
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i>thcr  of  Elizabeth's  mbjccu  as  wcr«  discontented  with  her  rule ;  and 
they  had  "  nlKircd  to  thcra  Martin  Furbishcr,  with  the  prorocs  of  lo/. 
1,-ind  by  the  year,  or  with  Ui«vaUeiv  of  iiin  ready  money,  to  irun»port(hvm 
over  In  their  cousin,  Stukclcy."  Frobisher's  needy  condition  threatened 
to  make  him  an  easy  victim  of  their  wiles  :  but  his  wifir,  discovering  the 
conspiracy,  helped  to  lltwart  it.  Her  hoililicy  was  brought  about  by  her 
personal  disliltc  for  SL  Lcgcr ;  and  "  some  jarrc  happened  between  Fur> 
bishcT  and  her."  What  was  the  direct  rettill  of  her  interference  we  do 
not  know. 

Frotusher's  career  under  the  pairon.iKC  of  the  government  is  no  part  of 
our  present  subject.  The  glory  of  his  exploits  as  a  navigator  and  com- 
mander has  ^vcn  Ills  name  tliat  luftirc  wliich  has  warranted  an  in<|uiry 
into  the  obscure  parts  of  his  biojcraphy,  both  before  and  sAcr  he  had 
achieved  his  greatness.  All  the  world  knou-s  the  main  features  in  the 
rjweer  of  Frobisher  the  discoverer ;  but  there  arc  few,  indeed,  who  know 
he  was  the  orphan  hoy  who  staneil  from  the  village  of  Ahofis,  little 
eared  for,  and  less  known,  to  spend  a  lifetime  struggling  with  dilfi- 
culties  and  disappointment!  before  he  became  one  of  the  celebrated  men  of 
his  racr. 

After  Sir  Martin  had  acquired  honour  and  wealth  at  sea,  he  returned 
to  Altofts,  to  repose  in  the  possession  of  his  ancestral  home.  The  Harl. 
MS.,  463CS  %Ki%,  "  Sir  Martin  Fiobisher  was  seised  in  fee  farm  of  Altofts 
(•'here  he  built  a  house  near  the  park)  and  the  manors  of  Wannlield-cuin- 
Hcath,"  He  was  n  justice  of  the  peace  in  ihc  Wc!t  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
j6th  Elizabeth.  I59J-4,  which  latter  year  was  that  of  his  death.  Hcwaa 
settled  at  Altofts,  in  the  :Sih  Elitabeth,  isSj-fr,  when  John  Freston,  a 
neighbour,  sues  him  in  the  Duchy  Court,  respecting  some  pasture  lands. 
The  fortune  he  had  gained  and  the  interest  he  possessed  seem  to  have 
been  freely  used  in  the  aci|uisition  of  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
birthplace.  He  obtained  a  lease  of  the  manors  of  (Glass)  Houghton, 
near  Ponlefract.  and  "  Hrockholls,"  and  the  MiJIs  of  Castlcford,  and  ia 
the  inquisition  after  his  death  Sir  >[anin  was  found  to  die  seised  of  the 
manor  or  c>ipiul  messuage  of  Brockholes,  in  the  parisli  of  Cantley,  and 
one  hundred  acres  of  land  tliere  ;  also  a  messuage  at  Heath,  and  twenty 
acres  of  land  and  a  capital  messuage  at  Altofls,  called  "  Frobisher's  Hall." 
In  his  will  he  directs  that  his  body  sh.ill  Ik  buried  where  Cod  please,  but 
his  funeral  is  In  be  kept  at  the  parish  church  of  Normnnton.  and  his 
house  called  Frobisher's  Hall,  in  jMlofts.  He  was  buried  at  .St.  (iilcs', 
Cripplcgatc.  All  his  properly  descended  10  his  nephew  And  adopted  heir, 
Captain  I'eicr  Frobisher. 

Sir  Martin  married  Uoroihy,  daughter  of  ihe  right  lionourable  the  t.ord 
Wentwonh  of  ihe  South,  widow  of  Sir  William  Winmcrpolc,  Knt.,  who 
survived  him,  and  was  adcnrards  married  to  Sir  John  Sanle,  Knt.,  one  of 
the  barons  of  the  exchequer.  He  liad  no  issue.  Captain  Frobisher  was 
a  person  of  weak  intnd  and  extravagant  habit,  imd  when  some  of  Ihe 
admiral's  old  companions,  learning  the  disposition  he  bad  made  of  bis 
property,  advised  him  not  to  give  it  wholly  and  ahsoVivtli  vn  viOt,  i'^ 
unfit  person,  be  answered  thcn>, "  thai  it  wm  tot  tVvc  \xio*a  ■^■rt,  ■^t*.  ■a.^-  «;*> 
and  i(  nou/d  not  thrive  long  upon  land."     AM  w»\^  via*  w«v\  4AS*»iWo!»>' 
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Peter  FnUsher,  irtm  was  jnsdce  ol  OiC  peaee,  $  Janet  I,  t6oj-i,  ooo. 
Iiacted  a  maniage  in  London,  but  hod  no  issue.  His  prafltgate  habttt 
would  not  allow  him  to  cany  out  Ae  terms  of  liis  mcle^  wOl,  im]  bi  one 
instance  we  find  Maiy  Masterson,  who  afpma  to  hft*e  bc^  an  M 
domestic,  suii%  turn  for  the  payment  of  an  annnitr  of  8j^  beqaeatfaed  tn 
her  by  Sir  Haitin.  When  reduced  to  the  most  aecesMlwa  coodbiea  he 
sold  the  remnant  of  the  estate  and  died  in  oc  about  Loadon  in  pora^ 
and  obscurity. 
Zeedf.  W.Wbeatek. 

FISHERMEN'S  INVOCATIONS. 

Mil  Urban,— While  down  at  Brighton  recently,  I  had  the  corionty  u 
watch  the  depaitttre  of  one  of  the  ma^erel  boats  frmn  the  beacL  TUi 
led  to  my  waWing  the  diicoveiy  of  a  curious,  and  no  doubt  vcty  andcsl 
custom,  prevailii^  among  the  fishermen,  of  wlpdi  I  do  not  nooDect 
having  seen  any  note  or  record.  When  the  necessary  prcpantHns  base 
been  made,  and  the  boat  is  ready  for  pushing  off,  the  crew  fonn  a  litde 
gioi^  on  deck,  and  throwing  down  thdc  caps  in  their  midst,  jma  is  adiai* 
<»  invocation,  sooseiriiat  in  these  wcrda^— 

"  W«t<i,  bind,  wrtch, 
HKkerel  for  to  catch. 
Wbatowydieybel 
tike  blononu  od  the  bn. 
Some  by  thnr  noses. 
Some  1^  their  fin, 
God  send  twenly  'las!,' 
And  s  fair  wind  in  1 
riease  God  we  have  a  good  haul  [ " 

This  is  the  most  authentic  version  of  these  curious  lines  I  have  been  able 
to  obtain.  Most  of  the  versions  in  use  are  hopelessly  corrupt,  and  I  must 
confess  my  inability  to  unriddle  the  mystery  of  the  first  line  of  that  here 
given.  Perhaps  others  may  be  more  sagacious.  Or,  possibly,  a  better 
text  is  extant.  But  the  question  I  more  particularly  wish  to  ask,  througli 
your  courtesy,  is,  whether  the  like  custom  prevails  among  fishermen  on 
other  parts  of  the  coast  ?  If  so,  are  other  forms  of  invocation  to  be 
obtained  ? 

Whileftiars  Club.  W.  S. 
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^^  DEAN   MIUUN. 

*  Fl  R5T  and  forcmoat  In  our  Obiluatv  stands  the  vcncrsblc  and  veitentlcd 
t}c3n  Iklilman — cUtum  et  mcmorabilc  nomen—  who  baa  passed  avay  4t  n 
ripe  old  age.  The  youngotson  ofa  phy^cian.who  in  bis  day  "ruled  the 
roost  "  on  ihc  •'  pmiiks  "  of  Tunbridge  Wdl»,  and  Afterwards  in  fashion- 
able circles  at  the  Weit-cnd,  and  became  a  farourilc  of  George  111.,  and 
was  eventually  created  a  baronet  —  Henry  Hjtrt  Milman  fiiat  »w  tlic 
light  of  day  under  favourable  auspices.  Having  ipeiit  a  year  or  two  al 
ibe  celebraicd  privuie  school  kept  by  Ur.  tliimey,  ui  Grcenwicb,  he  was 
scot  lo  Eton,  where  his  Uttin  fcrses  were  reiiiaikable,  ai  a  nine  when  he 
had  lomc  very  Ulustrious  contemporaries,  l-'rom  Eton  he  paised  to 
Unucnosc  ColicRc,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  the  (treat  iilrasley  ;  lie  gained 
fini  class  honours,  and  carried  off  all  the  four  annual  priiet  open  to  the 
compeiilion  of  all  Undergraduates  and  Bachelors  respectively,  the  '*  Ncw- 
digaic,"  the  "  Latin  Vetse,"  tlic  "  Latin  EsMty,'  and  the  English  Eia^iy. 

From  an  early  period  he  cultivated  the  mutes  dI  poetry  and^proae. 
His  first  production  was  .-i  poem  referring  to  the  great  Napoleon,  enliilDd 
"  Jiidicimn  Regale."  It  was  pubtiilied  anonyiaoualy,  bat  it  was  ascribed 
to  him  in  i8is,  the  year  after  its  appearance,  by  a  writer  in  ihc  Qfar/^rfy, 
who  reviewed  it,  it^vthcT  with  "  Faiio,"  the  lint  of  his  many  poems  which 
he  openly  aeknowUdscd.  It  i*  remarkable  as  h.-iving  afibrded  a  character 
for  Miss  ONcill  to  pin)'.  Next  followed  the  ■'  Mariyr  of  Anlioch,"' "  Fall 
of /cruulem,*  "  Sanior,"  an  epic  ;  "  Bebhatnr,*  and  "  jViinc  lioleyn."  It 
was  quite  nainrsl  iliat  the  author  of  ihete  various  poems  should  linvc 
been  chosen  Profcuor  of  Poeity  nt  Oxford,  a  poH  which  be  held  from 
iSii  to  1831,  During  this  period  he  resided  mainly  at  Reading,  where 
he  held  the  incumbency  of  St.  Mart's  Church.  Lord  Melbourne  who 
had  early  noticed  Mr.  Milman's  long  and  liberal  view«,  next  gave  him  the 
living  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  which  he  held  untd  the  death  of 
Coplcston,  in  1849,  when  I.ord  John  Rii^cU  confcrrctl  on  bim  the  deanery 
which  he  held  lill  his  dciiih.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  buried 
Umsclf  chiefly  with  prose  composition,  which  he  had  long  practised  sue. 
eosfully  as  a  constant  contributor  10  the  pages  of  the  Quarterly  RetHtv- 
In  1817  lie  preached  and  published  the  Hampton  Lectures  atOxfonI,  his 
subject  being  "  The  character  and  conduct  of  the  Apostles,  considered  as 
Evidences  of  the  Christian  Faith."  Next  fallowed  hi*  "  flislory  of  the 
Jevs,'  which  appeared  in  three  vohimrs  among  the  earliest  instalments  of 
the  Famify  /Jirary,  publlsbed  by  Murray.  It  was  «ctx:rcW  M.Uc.Vwi.»^ 
the  time  of  its  appearance  by  one  of  the  ^nf^cmon  a\  Ci-k^mi,  <»  TiM-vtova. 
of  the  breadth  and  comprdicosivcncas  ol  Ha  views  ;  >»>».  ■^^.''RaA  iWi^^  ^"^ 
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ground  against  bU  assailants.  His  other  worin,  "  The  Histoay  of  Chris- 
tianity,'' a  "  Memoir  of  Loid  MacauIxT,"  a  **  life  of  J<Aa  Keat^"  n 
Historical  Pie&ce  to  Saiah  Austin's  tnuislation  of  Ranke's  "  lives  of  Ac 
Popes ;"  and  finally,  his  tnagnuvt  epus,  "  The  Histoiy  oS  Latin  Oun- 
tianity" — a  work  which  will  long  hold  its  place  as  a— we  shonld  say,  Ac 
— standard  classic  on  the  subject.  He  also  edited  Gibbon,  with  noicti 
and  an  edition  de  lure  of  Hoiace  ;  and  within  three  years  of  his  dcaA 
he  gave  to  the  world  some  verse  translations  oi  the  "Agamemnon"  of 
jEschylus,  the  "  Bacchas"  of  Euripides  and  tX  saax  oi  his  EtTOWiius 
among  the  "  minor  "  Greek  poets.  It  deserves  to  be  recorded  bete  thM 
the  late  Dean  was  one  of  the  most  seakms  amcmg  the  dergy  to  t^az  the 
strictness  of  the  subscription  ot  the  clergy  to  the  articles  and  otha-  fbr- 
mularies.    He  was  buried  beneath  the  choir  of  his  own  cathedraL 


COUNT  WALEWSKJ. 


In  Count  Adrian  Florian  }ose]A  Walewski,  whose  deatli  occarred  oa 
the  36th  of  Sept,  at  Strasbuig,  from  an  apc^detic  seinre,  Europe  bat 
lost  one  of  its  fcMvmost  statesmen  and  diplomatists.  His  birth,  if  incgdni 
was  romantic  ;  be  was  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Ng^tolecHi  I.,  aad  Ui 
mother  was  a  Polish  countess,  whom  the  great  conqueror,  taw,  admind, 
and  won.  Bom  in  i8io^  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  sent  to  Ea^ud 
on  a  dii^omatic  mission  on  behalf  of  Poland— an  enthusiasm  far  whose 
cause  he  inherited  from  his  mother ;  and  while  here  he  manied  a  siMr 
of  the  Eari  of  Sandwich.  Having  served  for  a  tiine  under  the  Pcdidk 
flag,  and  won  the  national  military  cross  at  the  battle  of  Crokow,  be 
obtained  a  commission  in  the  4Ch  Regiment  of  the  French  Hussars,  but 
speedily  exchanged  his  sword  for  the  pen.  Of  his  earlier  publications,  two 
are  well  known  to  English  as  well  as  to  French  readers — "  Un  mot  sur  la 
Question  d'Afrique,"  and  "  D'Alliance  Anglaise."  These  led  to  his  engage- 
ment as  Editor  of  the  Messager,  with  which  he  was  connected,  until  later 
in  life  he  resumed  his  r6U  as  a  diplomatist.  While  engaged  on  Ibe 
Messager,  he  also  wrote  a  five  act  comedy,  "  L'Ecole  du  Monde,  ou  U 
Coquette  sans  le  Savoir,"  which  was  performed  early  in  184a  In  the 
same  year,  on  the  formation  of  the  ministry  of  M.  Thiers,  Walewski  was 
sent  to  Egjpt  in  a  diplomatic  capacity  j  and  he  held  several  diplomatic 
appointments  under  M.  Guirot.  On  the  rise  of  the  star  of  Loub 
Napoleon,  he  attached  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic.  In  1849  we  find  him  sent  as  Minister  to  Florence  and  Naples; 
and  in  1854,  he  came  to  England  as  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Sl< 
James',  whence  he  was  recalled  in  the  following  year  to  Paris,  to  take  the 
portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  resignation  of  M,  Drouyn  de  Lhuys ; 
and  in  this  capacity  his  intimate  knowledge  of  England  and  the  English 
was  of  great  service  in  cementing  the  alliance  between  the  two  countries. 
He  presided,  as  Plenipotentiary  of  France,  over  the  Congress  of  Paris  in 
1856,  and  had  the  principal  share  in  the  treaty  signed  on  the  30th  « 
April.  He  resigned  his  post  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  iS6a^  sooa 
after  which  he  was  again  employed  as  successor  to  M.  Fould  in  At 
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Ministry  of  State.  He  finally  retired  from  oKcal  life  in  1863,  mainly  on 
MOOunl,  it  IK  said,  of  his  strong  J'oliih  tencl«ncia.  He  bore  Ihc  Gnind 
CRMS  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  nti<l  many  olhcr  insignia  of  merit.  His 
second  wife  wai  tl)e  graDd-^Kugbter  of  Stanislaus  Poniaiowski,  nephew  of 
the  bit  King  of  Poland.  Next  to  the  Due  dc  Peraigny,  and  the  late  Due 
dc  Momy,  pcrluips  there  are  no  modem  French  statesmen  who  stood 
higher  in  tlic  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  to 
whom  his  death  is  a  serious  los». 


J.  CROSSLEY. 


Mr.  Josefii  Ckosslkv,  one  of  the  resident  in.igisiratei  of  Halifax,  and 
one  of  the  largest  cmpli>>crs  of  bbour  in  that  borough,  died  a  few  days 
ago  at  the  age  of  $6.  He  wns  a  brother  of  Sir  Francis  Crossley,  Itort,, 
M.P.,  and  .i«  one  of  the  manaf^ng  partners  in  the  catpct-loom  manu- 
factory of  Messrs,  Crossley,  his  loss  will  be  severely  felt  at  Halifax.  He 
has  left  a  widow  and  family  to  lament  his  toss.  About  two  montlis  before 
his  dnth,  while  in  the  neighbouibood  of  UlUwater.  he  had  met  uiih  a 
carriage  accident,  and  had  fractured  his  Ick-  He  wu  still  coniincd  to  bis 
couch  when  so  suddenly  surpri^d  by  the  hand  of  death  ;  tbc  immediate 
cause  of  his  decease  was  an  affection  of  the  heart. 


E.  MARJORIBANKS. 

Bv  the  death  of  Mr.  Edward  MarjoriUinks,  senior,  partner  of  C<iutU's 
Dank,  a  remarkable  man  of  a  type  unfurttinntely  too  rare  bas  passed  away 
from  us.  Mr.  Marjoribanki  was  born  on  the  jist  of  May,  1776,  and  was 
the  fourth  son  t^f  Edward  Marpribanks,  of  Lees,  Bc-Twickshirc.  by 
Gritcl,  daughter  of  Archibald  Sten.in.  M.l*.  for  EdinbnrKh.  second  son 
of  Sir  Robert  Stewart  of  Allanbank.  Ai  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  ilie 
High  School  at  Edinburgh,  and  aficro-ards  toils  University,  where  lie 
was  a  favourite  pupil  of  Ihigald  Stewart,  and  tbc  companion  and  friend  of 
such  men  as  UrouKham,  Cnckburn,  Jeffrey,  and  others.  He  subsequently 
obtained  an  exhibition  at  Oalliol  College,  Oxford,  but  never  went  into 
residence,  being  taken  by  his  relative,  Mr.  Thonus  Couiu,  to  learn  tusi- 
nesa  io  the  banking  house  of  which  he  becatnc  junior  partner  in  1797, 
and  Forty  yean  afictwardi,  on  the  deaib  of  Sir  Coutts  Trotter  in  1837, 
senior  pdrincr  for  the  long  period  of  ihirly-onc  yean.  The  aptitude  for 
business,  integrity  of  character  and  courtesy  of  manner,  which  gained 
him  this  gratilying  and  advantageous  position,  reacted  on  the  Arm  of 
which  he  was  for  so  many  years  the  presiding  spiril,  and  he  leaves  At  easts. 
Coutts  and  Co^  one  of  the  iirst,  if  not  the  foremost,  of  the  great  London 
banks.  In  Mr,  Marjoribanks  were  tinilcd  determined  energy  and  firm 
mil,  together  with  rigid  uprightness  in  thought  and  action,  and  liis  whole 
lifiB  iUasirales  the  bleuinj;;  thai  rests  on  the  true  charity  which  "  ihinkeitjb. 
no  evil,"  in  his  case  displaying  itself  in  ViwWf  ict\\'ci%arvit,'!>'A'«si<«A  ' 
all  who  crossed  hJs  path,  and  by  a  gcnia\  and  vi«L»\mt  \«»w<dv«tiE.tt  ■  ' 
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secured  for  him  a  loving  respect,  not  only  in  his  own  family,  but  also  in 
the  very  large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends  through  which  his  happy  sun- 
like influence  was  felt  itnd  appreciated.  In  private  life  bis  extreme  per- 
sonal simplicity  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  munificence  of  the 
unostentatious  works  of  charity  and  mercy,  which  must  have  gladdened  his 
old  age  with  many  pleasing  and  soothing  recollections.  Mr.  Maijoribanks 
died  at  Greenlands,  in  Bucks,  on  the  17th  of  September,  in  his  93rd  year, 
remarkable  to  the  last  for  his  vigour  of  mind,  clearness  of  intellect,  aiid 
vividness  of  memory.  By  his  marriage  with  Georgiana,  third  daughter  of 
Joseph  Francis  Lautour,  in  February,  1808,  he  leaves  surviving  two  sons 
and  eight  daughters. 


EBENEZER  IRVING. 


The  American  papers  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Irving,  at 
Sunnyside,  at  the  ripe  age  of  93.  He  was  the  brother  of  Washington 
Irving,  who  speaks  of  him  in  one  of  his  pleasant  papers  as  "  one  of  the 
most  perfect  exemplifications  oi  the  Christian  character"  that  he  had 
ever  known.  Such  a  testimony,  from  such  a  pen — even  though  it  be  the 
partial  pen  of  a  brother — is  worth  placing  on  permanent  record. 


M.  CICERI. 

M.  Pierre  Luc  Charles  Cic^RI,  the  celebrated  Parisian  scene- 
painter,  is  dead,  at  the  age  of  86.  He  was  born  at  Si.  Cloud,  August  iS. 
1782.  He  early  manifesttd  such  an  cxtrJordin^iry  talent  for  music,  thai  al 
fourteen  years  of  age  he  was  not  only  an  c\cellcnl  violinist,  but  somcdiing 
also  of  an  operatic  composer.  For  twelve  years  he  studied  at  the  C<>iis,T.a- 
toirt-  dc  Miisigiie,  and,  no  doubt,  would  have  made  his  fortune  by  the  cwr- 
cise  in  public  of  the  fine  tenor  voice  with  which  he  was  gifted,  had  he  not 
been  deprived  of  it  by  a  carriage  .iccident,  which  rendered  him  infirm,  and 
therefore  unfit  for  a  public  singer.  He  then  turned  from  the  study  of 
vocal  music  to  thnt  of  drawing  ;  and,  as  a  pupil  of  Bellang^,  the  architect, 
learnt  the  art  of  theatre  decoration  and  scene -painting  in  the  opera  work- 
shops ;  and  that  with  such  success,  that,  in  1810,  he  was  trusted  by 
Jc'rome  Bonaparte,  King  of  Westphalia,  with  the  decorations  of  the  chief 
theatre  of  Cassel.  In  1826  he  superintended  the  coronation  festivities  of 
Charles  X.  ;  and  as  his  painted  works  arc  more  than  400  in  number,  it 
m.iy  be  justly  said  that,  although  compelled  in  early  life  lo  turn  from  one 
Muse  lo  the  other,  his  talents  have  none  the  less  helped  to  achieve 
operatic  renown.  Cici5ri,  married  a  daughter  of  the  painter,  Isabey.  by 
whom  he  had  six  children.  Some  of  them  are  well  known  in  the  Paris 
world  of  art. 
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